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Vail,  Alfred,  inventor;  born  in  Mor-  party  in  1901.  He  wrote  Modem  SociaU 
ristown,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1807;  graduated  iam;  Socialism:  What  It  la  and  What  It 
at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  la  Not;  The  Truat  Queation,  etc. 
York  in  1837;  became  interested  in  the  Vail,  Stephen,  manufacturer;  bom 
experiments  of  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  June  28,  1780; 
(q.  t?.),  whom  he  greatly  aided  in  the  per-  received  a  common  school  education;  be- 
fection  of  the  telegraph.  In  1837  he  con-  came  owner  of  the  Speedwell  iron  works 
structed  a  miniature  telegraph  line  on  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1804,  where 
the  plan  of  Morse's  invention,  which  was  the  engine  of  the  Savannah^  the  first 
pronounced  practicable  by  a  committee  steamship  that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was 
of  Congress  in  1838.  On  May  1,  1844,  he  built.  He  contributed  money  to  aid  Pro- 
received  from  Annapolis  the  first  news  fessor  Morse  in  the  construction  of  the 
message  sent  over  telegraph  wires.  His  electric  telegraph,  and  the  first  practical 
inventions  include  the  lever  and  grooved  exhibition  of  the  new  invention  was  made 
roller;  the  alphabetical  application  of  the  at  his  works.  He  died  in  Morristown, 
Morse  dot-and-dash  system;  the  first  com-  N.  J.,  June  12,  1864. 
bination  of  the  horizontal  lever  to  move  Vail,  Stephen  Montford,  clergyman; 
a  pencil,  pen,  or  stylus ;  a  telegraphic  born  in  Union  Dale,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
alphabet  of  dots,  spaces,  and  dashes;  and  Jan.  10,  1818;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
the  finger-key.  He  also  invented  a  print-  College  in  1838,  and  at  the  Union  Theo- 
ing  telegraph,  but  took  out  no  patent,  logical  Seminary  in  1842;  began  to  preach 
He  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
first  telegraph  line  built.  He  published  founded  the  first  church  of  that  denomi- 
The  American  Electro- Magnetic  Telegraph,  nation  in  Brunswick,  Me.;  was  Professor 
He  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  18,  of  Languages  in  Amenia  Seminary  in 
1859.  1843;  held  pastorates  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 

Vail,  Charles  H.,  clergyman;  bom  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.; 

Tully,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1866;   received  a  Professor   of  Oriental   Languages   in   the 

common  school  education;   studied  music  General  Biblical  Institute  of  the  Metho- 

in    New    York    and    taught;    graduated  dist   Episcopal   Church,   Concord,   N.   H., 

at   St.   Lawrence   University,   Canton,   in  in   1849;   and  became  United  States  con- 

1892;    and    later    studied    theology.    He  sul    for    Rhenish    Bavaria    in    1869.     He 

was  pastor  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Albany,  wrote  for  the  Methodist  press;  and  pub- 

N.  Y.,  in  1893-94;  and  of  the  First  Uni-  lished     essays     on     slavery    and    church 

versalist  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  polity.    He   died   in   Jersey  City,   N.  J., 

1894-1901;   was  nominated   for  governor  Nov.  26,  1880. 

of  New  Jersey  by  the  Social  Democratic  Vale,  Gilbert,  author;  bom  in  London, 

X.— A  1 


England,  En  1788 ;  received  a.  elasBical  edu-  politician,  he  was  sent  to  CongreBa  in 
cation;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1829;  1857,  in  which  body  he  was  active  until 
engaged  in  literary  work  in  New  York  and  1863,  opposing  all  war  measures  of  tlie 
Brooklyn;  editor  of  the  Citizen  and  of  the  government,  and  openly  showing  aym- 
World  for  several  years,  and  later  of  the  pathy  with  the  Confederates.  His  utter- 
Btacon,  a  scientiSc  and  literary  journal;  anceii  proclaiming  him  to  be  an  enemy  of 
invented  a  combined  celestial  sphere  and  his  country,  he  was  arrested  at  his  own 
terrestrial  globe  as  a  model  for  instrue-  house,  near  Dayt«n,  May  4,  1863,  under  a 
tion  in  astronomy.  His  publications  in-  military  order,  on  a  charge  of  "  treason' 
elude  Fanaticiim,  Its  Source  and  Influ-  able  conduct."  He  was  tried  by  a  court- 
enee;  and  the  Life  of  Thojnat  Paine.  He  martial  at  Cincinnati,  convicted,  and  sen- 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  186S.  tenced  to  close  confinement  in  a  fortress 

Val«~-Blak«,  Edfheuia,  author;  bom  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  This  sen- 
In  Rye,  Busses,  England,  May  7,  1824;  fence  was  modified  by  President  Lincoln, 
came  to  the  United  States  early  in  lite;  who  directed  him  to  be  sent  within  the 
received  a  private  education;  and  mar-  Confederate  lines,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
ried  Daniel  S.  Blake  in  1863.  She  wroU  returning  without  leave,  to  suffer  the 
Bi»tory  of  ttexchuryport.  Mom.;  Arctio 
Experience!,  etc. 

ValentlnA,  David  Thoicas,  historian; 
bom  in  East  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15, 
ISOl;  received  an  academic  education;  re- 
moved to  New  York  City  in  1817;  ap- 
pointed clerk  to  the  marine  court  in  1823; 
was  deputy  clerk  to  the  common  council 
in  1831-37;  published  an  annual  Manual 
of  the  Corporatian  and  Common  Council 
of  Kew  Tork  in  1842-67,  which  is  highly 
prized  for  its  historical  collections.  He 
also  wrote  a  History  of  New  York  (2 
volumes).  He  died  in  New  York  City, 
Feb.  28,  1869. 

Valentliie,  Edward  ViRaiimra,  sculp- 
tor; born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  12, 
1838 ;  received  a  private  education ; 
studied  drawing  and  modelling  in  Rich- 
mond and  went  to  Paris  for  further  study 
in  185S.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  opened  a  studio  in  Richmond  penalty  prescribed  by  the  court.  On  his 
and  exhibited  a  statuette  of  Robert  E.  release  he  went  to  Canada,  and  while  there 
Lee.  Among  hib  works  are  portrait  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
busts  of  General  Beaurq^rd,  Gen.  James  of  Ohio  in  1863,  but  was  defeated  by  John 
E.  B.  Btuart,  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  Brough  by  100,000  majority.  He  was 
Edwin  Booth,  and  a  marble  figure  of  Gen.  permitted  to  return  to  his  home,  and  was 
Bobert  E.  Lee,  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  a  member  of  the  national  Democratic  con- 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Washington  and  ventions  in  Chicago  in  1864  and  in  New 
Lee  University.  York  in  1868.    While  engaged  in  a  suit  in 

VklUndigluun,  Clemknt  Laird,  legis-  court  in  T^banon,  0.,  he  was  mortally 
lator;  bom  in  New  Lisbon,  C,  July  20,  wounded  by  a  piet«1  which  he  was  handling 
1820;  was  of  Huguenot  descent;  studied  In  explaining  an  alleged  fact  to  the  jury, 
at  Jefferson  Ck>llege,  Ohio;  was  principal  and  died  there,  June  17.  1871. 
of  an  academy  at  Snow  HIH,  Md. ;  and  Talley  Forge.  Washington's  army  en- 
wae  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  In  1 845-  camped  at  Whitemarsh,  in  a  beautiful 
40  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislat-  valley  about  14  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
ure,  and  for  ten  years  afterwards  edited  where  he  remained  until  Dec.  11,  1777, 
the  Dayton  Empire.  An  earnest  Democratic   and  proceeded  with  his  baU-dad,  half -iMire- 
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I  made  sa  weak  by  indulgenne  in  the  Pity 

e  the  American  Boldiers  by  phyBicnl 

'ons,  and  Franklin  was  juetiHed  in 

I  wying,  "  Howe  did  not  tiiko  Pliiladelphia: 

L  rhiladelphia    took     Howe."      At    Valley 

■  Forge    Baron    Steuben    entered   upon   his 

Bdutiea  as  inapector-grneral  of  the  Conti- 

^nentiLl    army.      Tliere    the    joyful     news 

eaehed   the   Aroericun   army   of  a  treaty 

f  ef  alliance  with  Fritnfe.     It  waa  promii!- 

^tdd  hjr  Wttshlngton  in  general  orders  on 

M»y  8,  1778.     He  set  apart  the  next  day 

m-ma  one  o(  rejoicing  and  grateful  acknowl- 

T^lfmient  of  Hie  divine  goodneas  in  raiaing 

P  np    a    pou-crful    friend    "  in    one    of    the 

I  jirinccB  of  the  earth."     It  waa  celebrated 

I  with     tokena    of    delight.       The     ieveral 

I  brigndes  were  drntm  np  to  hear  discourseB 

I  by  their  respective  chnplaine.     The  men 

•  placed  in  epeeified  positions  to  fire 

I  ■  f»u  de  loi"  with  muakete  and  cannon — 

I  three   times   three   diachargaa   of   thirteen 

«nnnon.     At  the  first  the  army  huzzaed, 

"Long  live  the  King  of  France";  at  the 

I  aecond.  "  htinn  live  the  friendly  Europeati 

I  powers";  and  at  the  third  tJiere  was  a 


shout.  "  The  American  States."  Waahing- 
lon  and  his  wife,  and  other  officers  and 
their  wivea.  attended  the  religious  aervicei 
of  the  New  Jeraey  brigade.  "Then  the  com- 
I rinuiier- in-chief  dined  in  public  with  all 
the  offici^rs.  Patriotic  toasts  were  given, 
niid  loud  huzzas  greeted  Washington  when 
lie  tidl  tlie  table.  Aa  the  seauin  advanced 
comforts  abounded  at  Valley  Forge,  the 
army  increased,  and  on  June 
cnnipment  broke  up  and  the  army  began 
n  chase  of  the  British  across  New  Jersey 
when  the  latter  had  evacuated  Philadel- 
phia. 

A  patriotic  movement  has  been  started 
to  have  the  iite  of  the  Valley  Forge  ei 
campment  preserved  as  a  public  reservi 
tion,  and  on  Oct.  10,  1001,  the  Daugbtei 
of  tlie  Revolution  dedicated  there  a  mom 
ment  to  tlie  memory  of  the  revolutionary 
aoldierx  who  died  during  the  encampment. 
The  monument  is  a  handsome  obelisk  of 
granite,  50  feet  high,  and  at  its  baee  ap- 
pear two  bronze  panels,  one  containing 
the  seal  of  the  aociety  and  the  other  rep- 
resenting a  scene  of  camp-life  at  Valley 
Forge.  Above  these  the  original  colonial 
flag  with  thirteen  stars  has  been  carved 
in  the  shaft-  The  inscription  reads :  "To 
the  Soldiers  of  Washington's  Army  who 
Sleep  in  Valley  Forge,   1777-78." 

Vftlverde,  Battle  at.  General  Canby, 
eoramandcr  of  the  Department  of  New 
Mexico,  waa  at  Fort  Craig,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  early  in  1862.  At  that  time  Col. 
H.  H.  Sibley,  a  Louiaianian,  had  invaded 
New  McKico  with  2,300  Texas  Rangers. 
many  of  them  veterans  who  had  fought 
the  Indians.  Sibley  issued  a  proclama- 
tion demanding  from  the, inhabitants  aid 
for  and  allegiance  to  his  troopa.  Feeling 
confident  of  succcsa,  he  moved  towards 
Fort  Craig  to  attack  Canby.  Hia  light 
fleld-piecre  could  not  injure  the  fort,  so 
he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  below  and 
out  of  reach  of  the  gnna  of  the  tort  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  Canby  out.  In 
this  he  was  siiceesefiil.  Canby  threw  a 
force  across  the  river  to  occupy  an  emi- 
nence commanding  the  fort,  which  it  waa 
thought  Sibley  might  attempt  to  gain. 
There  a  akirmish  ensued,  and  the  Nation- 
als retired  to  the  fort.  On  the  following 
dny  ( Feb.  21 )  a  conaiderable  force  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  under 
LieutenaDt-Colonel    Roberta,    crossed    the 


I 

I 
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river, ^and  at  Valverde,  7  miles  north  of  in  the  West  Indies;  was  made  lieutenant 
the  fort,  a  severe  battle  occurred.  Canby  in  1827;  had  command  of  the  brig  Etna 
was  about  to  make  a  general  advance,  during  the  Mexican  War;  and  took  part 
when  about  1,000  Texans,  horse  and  foot,  in  the  expedition  against  Tuspan  and 
armed  with  carbines,  revolvers,  and  bowie-  in  the  second  expedition  against  Tobasco. 
knives,  suddenly  burst  from  a  thick  wood  He  was  a  commissioner  to  survey  the 
and  attacked  two  of  the  National  bat-  boundary-line  of  California  in  1848-50; 
teries,  commanded  respectively  by  Cap-  was  promoted  captain  in  1855;  in  the 
tains  McKae  and  Hall.  The  cavalry  were  Civil  War  had  command  of  the  Minnesota 
repulsed,  but  the  infantry  pressed  for-  and  was  active  in  the  operations  in  the 
ward,  while  the  grape-shot  were  making  North  Carolina  Sound  and  in  the  block- 
fearful  lanes  in  their  ranks,  and  captured  ade  of  Hampton  Roads,  where  he  saved 
the  battery  of  McRae.  The  brave  captain  his  ship  from  the  Confederate  ram,  Merri- 
defended  his  guns  with  great  courage,  mac;  and  was  promoted  commodore  in 
Seated  upon  one  of  them,  he  fought  the  1862.  He  died  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  Dec 
assailants  with  a  pistol  until  he  was  shot  17,  1863. 

dead.     At   length   the   Nationals,   panic-  Van  Buren,  Abraham,  military  officer; 

stricken  by  the  fierceness  of  the  charge,  bom  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1807; 

broke  and   fled,   and   did  not  stop   until  son    of    President    Martin    Van    Buren; 

they    had    reached    the    shelter    of    Fort  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 

Craig.     That  flight  was  one  of  the  most  Academy  in  1827;  served  on  the  Western 

disgraceful  scenes  of  the  war.    Canby  was  frontier   for  two  years;    aide-de-camp   to 

compelled  to  see  the  victory  snatched  from  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb  for  seven  years; 

him  just  as  it  seemed  to  be  secured.    Sib-  made  captain  in  the  1st  Dragoons  in  1836; 

ley,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  development  of  and  became  private  secretary  to  his  father 

Canby's    strength    by    accessions    to    his  the  same  year.    He  re-entered  the  army  at 

ranks,  hurried  towards  Santa  F6,  captured  the   beginning   of   the   Mexican   War    as 

it,  but  could  not  hold  it,  and  was  soon  major    and    paymaster;    was    with    Gen. 

afterwards  driven  over  the  mountains  into  Zachary   Taylor   at   Monterey,   and   with 

Texas.  General  Scott  in  every  engagement  from 

Van  Arsdale,  John,  military  officer;  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of 

bom  in  Goshen,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  Mexico.      He    was    brevetted    lieutenant- 

6,   1756;    served   throughout  the  Revolu-  colonel    for    bravery    at    Contreras    and 

tionary  War,  flrst  as  sergeant  and  then  Churubusco  in   1847,   and  served   in  the 

as  captain.    He   suffered   unusual  priva-  paymaster's   department   till    1854,  when 

tion    and    hardship    in    the    expedition  he  resigned.    He  died  in  New  York  City, 

against  Quebec;   was  wounded  and  taken  March  15,  1873. 

prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Mont-  Van  Buren,  John,  lawyer;  bom  in 
gomery  and  Fort  Clinton;  and  subse-  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1810;  son  of 
quently  was  engaged  in  the  war  against  President  Martin  Van  Buren;  graduated 
the  Indians.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  at  Yale  College  in  1828;  admitted  to  the 
Aug.  14,  1836.  bar  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1830;  attorney- 
Van  Brunt,  Gebshom  Jaques,  naval  general  of  New  York  State  in  1845-46; 
officer;  bom  in  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  practised 
Aug.  28,  1708;  entered  the  navy  as  mid-  law.  He  was  known  as  "Prince  John," 
shipman  in  1818;  served  in  Com.  David  from  his  imposing  figure  and  manners. 
Porter's  **  Mosquito  fleet "  against  pirates  He  died  at  sea,  Oct.  13,  1866. 
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Van  Buren,  Mabtiw,  eighth  President  with  William  P.  Van  Ness;  and  was  ad- 
of  the  United  States,  from  March  4,  1837,  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1803.  Having  a  taste 
to  March  4,  1841;  Democrat;  bom  in  for  politics,  he  early  engaged  in  it,  be- 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1782;  was  edu-  ing  a  member  of  a  nominating  convention 
cated  at  the  village  academy;  studied  law  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.    In 
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1808  he  was  appointed  surrogate  of  Co-  ination,  Mr.  Van  Bnren  declared  his  full 

lumbia  county,  and  was  sent  to  the  State  assent  to  the  anti-slavery  principles   of 

Senate  in  1812.     From  1815  to  1819  he  the   platform.     The    convention   declared 

was  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  that   Congress  had   "  no  more  power   to 

York;    and  was  again  Senator  in   1816,  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king"  an^ 

holding  both  offices  at  the  same  time.   He  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  national  gov- 

began  a  new  organization  of  the  Demo-  ernment  to  relieve  itself  of  ''all  respon- 

cratic  party  in  1818,  and  became  the  lead-  sibility  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of 

er  of  a  body  of  politicians  known  as  the  slavery  wherever  the  government  possessed 

Albany  Regengt    {q,  v.).    It  held  the  constitutional   authority   to   legislate   on 

political  control  of  the  State  for  nearly  that  subject.''    General  Taylor,  candidate 

twenty  years.    Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  of  the  Whigs,  was  elected.    Mr.  Van  Buren 

to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1821,  and  mada  a  tour  in  Europe    (1853-55).     On 

was  also  in  the  convention  that  revised  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  took  de- 

the  State  constitution.    In  the  latter  body  cided  ground  in  favor  of  the  national  gov- 

he  was  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the  ernment.     He  died  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 

elective   franchise,   but  not   of   universal  July  24,  1862. 

suffrage.  He  opposed  a'  proposition  to  The  Treasury  and  the  Panic. — ^The  fol- 
deprive  colored  people  of  the  elective  lowing  is  the  text  of  President  Van  Bur- 
franchise,  but  voted  in  favor  of  requiring  en's  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  grave 
of  them  a  freehold  qualification  of  $250.  financial  situation  of  the  country: 

He  was  again  elected  United  States  Sen-  

ator  in  1827;  governor  of  New  York  in 

1888;  entered  Jackson's  cabinet  as  Sec-  Washington,  Sept.  I  18S7. 
retary  of  State  in  March,  1829;  but  re-  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House 
signed  in  1831,  when  he  was  appointed  of  Representatives, — ^The  act  of  June  23, 
minister  to  England.  He  arrived  there  in  1836,  regulating  the  deposits  of  the  pub- 
September,  but  in  December  the  Senate  lie  money  and  directing  the  employment 
rejected  his  nomination,  and  he  returned,  of  State,  District,  and  Territorial  banks 
In  May,  1832,  he  was  nominated  for  for  that  purpose,  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
Vice-President  by  the  convention  that  re-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  discontinue 
nominated  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presi-  the  use  of. such  of  them  as  should  at  any 
dency.  He  received  all  the  electoral  votes  time  refuse  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie, 
that  were  cast  for  Jackson  excepting  Penn-  and  to  substitute  other  banks,  provided  a 
sylvania.  In  1836  he  was  elected  Presi-  sufficient  number  could  be  obtained  to  re- 
dent  by  170  votes  out  of  283,  and  he  was  ceive  the  public  deposits  upon  the  terms 
inaugurated  March  4,  1837.  The  business  and  conditions  therein  prescribed.  Tlie 
of  the  country  was  in  a  depressed  state  general  and  almost  simultaneous  suspen- 
during  most  of  his  administration,  and  si  on  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in 
his  political  opponents,  unfairly  holding  May  last  rendered  the  performance  of  this 
him  responsible  for  the  grievance,  accom-  duty  imperative  in  respect  to  those  which 
plished  his  defeat  at  the  next  Presidential  had  been  selected  under  the  act,  and  made 
election.  When  his  name  was  proposed  at  it  at  the  same  time  impracticable  to  em- 
the  Democratic  nominating  convention  at  ploy  the  requisite  number  of  others  upon 
Baltimore  in  1844  as  a  candidate  for  the  the  prescribed  conditions.  The  specific 
Presidency,  it  was  rejected,  because  Mr.  regulations  established  by  Congress  for 
Van  Buren  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  the  deposit  and  safe-keeping  of  the  public 
of  Texas  to  the  Union.  In  1848,  when  moneys  having  thus  unexpectedly  become 
the  Democrats  had  nominated  General  Cass  inoperative,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
to  please  the  slave-holders,  the  friends  of  afford  you  an  early  opportunity  for  the 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  convention  at  Utica,  exercise  of  your  supervisory  powers  over 
adopting  as  their  political  creed  a  phase  the  subject. 

of  anti-slavery,  nominated  him  as  a  Free-  I  was  also  led  to  apprehend  that  the  sus- 

soil   candidate   for   the  Presidency,   with  pension  of  specie  payments,  increasing  the 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  embarrassments  before  existing  in  the  pe- 

for  Vice-President.    In  accepting  the  nom-  cuniary  iiffdlr^  pf  the  country,  would  so 
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far  diminiBh  the  public  revenue  that  the  with  propriety  aroid  subjecting  you  to  the 

accruing  receipts  into  the  treasury  would  inconvenience  of  assemblUng  at  as  early 

not,  with  the  reserved  five   millions,  be  a  day  as  the  state  of  the  popular  repre- 

sufficient  to  defray  the   unavoidable   ex-  sentation  would  permit.    I  am  sure  that  I 

penses  of  the  government  until  the  usual  have  done  but  justice  to  your  feelings  in 

period  for  the  meeting  of  Ck>ngress,  while  believing  that  this  inconvenience  will  be 

the  authority  to  call  upon  the  States  for  cheerfully    encountered    in    the    hope    of 

a  portion  of  the  sums  deposited  with  them  rendering  your  meeting  conducive  to  the 

was  too  restricted  to  enable  the  depart-  good  of  the  country, 
ment  to  realize  a  sufficient  amount  from       During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  revul- 

that    source.    These    apprehensions    have  sion  through  which  we  have  just  passed 

been  justified  by  subsequent  results,  which  much    acrimonious    discussion    arose   and 

render  it  certain  that  this  deficiency  will  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  its 

occur  if  additional  means  be  not  provided  real    causes.    This    was    not    surprising, 

by  Congress.  The  operations  of  credit  are  so  diversi- 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  mer-  fled  and  the  influences  which  affect  them 
cantile  interest  in  meeting  their  engage-  so  numerous,  and  often  so  subtle,  that 
ments  induced  them  to  apply  to  me  pre-  even  impartial -and  well-informed  persons 
viously  to  the  actual  suspension  of  specie  are  seldom  found  to  agree  in  respect  to 
payments  for  indulgence  upon  their  bonds  them.  To  inherent  difficulties  were  also 
for  duties,  and  all  the  relief  authorized  by  added  other  tendencies  which  were  by  no 
law  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  granted,  means  favorable  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
The  dependence  of  the  treasury  upon  the  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those 
avails  of  these  bonds  to  enable  it  to  make  who  disapproved  the  policy  of  the  govem- 
the  deposits  with  the  States  required  by  ment  in  relation  to  the  currency  would, 
law  led  me  in  the  outset  to  limit  this  in  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  pro- 
indulgence  to  Sept.  1,  but  it  has  since  duced  by  the  occasion,  fail  to  attribute  to 
been  extended  to  Oct.  1,  that  the  matter  that  policy  any  extensive  embarrassment 
might  be  submitted  to  your  further  direc-  in  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country. 
tion.  ITie  matter  thus  became  connected  with 

Questions  were  also  expected  to  arise  the    passions    and    conflicts    of    party; 

in  the  recess  in  respect  to  the  October  in-  opinions  were   more  or   less  affected  by 

etalment  of  those  deposits  requiring  the  political    considerations,    and    differences 

interposition  of  Ck>ngress.  were    prolonged    which    might    otherwise 

A  provision  of  another  act,  passed  about  have   been    determined   by   an   appeal   to 

the  same  time,  and  intended  to  secure  a  facts,  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  or  by  mut- 

faithful  compliance  with  the  obligation  of  ual  concession.    It  is,  however,  a  cheer- 

the  United  States  to  satisfy  all  demands  ing  reflection  that  circumstances  of  this 

upon   them   in    specie   or   its   equivalent,  nature   cannot  prevent   a   community   so 

prohibited  the  offer  of  any  bank-note  not  intelligent  as  ours  from  ultimately  arriv- 

convertible  on  the  spot  into  gold  or  silver  ing   at    correct    conclusions.    Encouraged 

at  the  will  of  the  holder;  and  the  ability  by  the  firm  belief  of  this  truth,  I  proceed 

of  the  government,  with  millions  on  de-  to  state  my  views,  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 

posit,  to  meet  its  engagements  in  the  man-  sary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  rcme- 

ner  thus  required  by  law  was  rendered  dies  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  propose  and  of 

very  doubtful  by  the  event  to  which  I  the  reasons  by  which  I  have  been  led  to 

have  referred.  recommend  them. 

Sensible  that   adequate  provisions   for       The  history  of  trade  in  the  United  States 

these  unexpected  exigencies  could  only  be  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  affords 

made  by  Congress;   convinced  that  some  the    most    convincing   evidence    that  our 

of  them  would  be  indispensably  necessary  present  condition  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 

to  the  public  service  before  the  regular  to  overaction  in  all  the  departments  of 

period  of  your  meeting,  and  desirous  also  business — an  overaction  deriving,  perhaps, 

to  enable  you  to  exercise  at  the  earliest  its  first  impulses  from  antecedent  causes, 

moment  your  full  constitutional   powers  but  stimulated  to  its  destructive  conse- 

for  the  relief  of  the  country,  I  could  not  quences  by  excessive  issues  of  bank-paper 
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and  by  other  facilities  for  the  acquis!-  detrimental  alike  to  the  industry,  the  re- 
tion  and  enlargement  of  credit.  At  the  sources,  and  the  morals  of  our  people, 
commencement  of  the  year  1834  the  bank-  It  was  so  impossible  that  such  a  state 
ing  capital  of  the  United  States,  including  of  things  could  long  continue  that  the 
that  of  the  national  bank,  then  existing,  prospect  of  revulsion  was  present  to  the 
amounted  to  about  $200,000,000,  the  bank-  minds  of  considerate  men  before  it  actu- 
notes  then  in  circulation  to  about  $95,-  ally  came.  None,  however,  had  correct- 
000,000,  and  the  loans  and  discounts  of  ly  anticipated  its  severity.  A  concurrence 
the  banks  to  $324,000,000.  Between  that  of  circumstances  inadequate  of  themselves 
time  and  Jan.  1,  1836,  being  the  latest  to  produce  such  wide-spread  and  calami- 
period  to  which  accurate  accounts  have  tons  embarrassments  tended  so  greatly 
been  received,  our  banking  capital  was  in-  to  aggravate  them  that  they  cannot 
creased  to  more  than  $251,000,000,  our  be  overlooked  in  considering  their  history, 
paper  circulation  to  more  than  $140,-  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  most 
000,000,  and  the  loans  and  discounts  to  prominent,  the  great  loss  of  capital  sus- 
more  than  $457,000,000.  To  this  vast  tained  by  our  commercial  emporium  in 
increase  are  to  be  added  the  many  the  fire  of  December,  1835 — a  loss  the 
millions  of  credit  acquired  by  means  of  effects  of  which  were  underrated  at  the 
foreign  loans,  contracted  by  the  States  time  because  postponed  for  a  season  by 
and  State  institutions,  and,  above  all,  by  the  great  facilities  of  credit  then  existing; 
the  lavish  accommodations  extended  by  the  disturbing  effects  in  our  commercial 
foreign  dealers  to  our  merchants.  cities  of  the  transfers  of  the  public  moneys 
The  consequences  of  this  redundancy  of  required  by  the  deposit  law  of  June,  1836, 
credit  and  of  the  spirit  of  reckless  specu-  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  foreign 
lation  engendered  by  it  were  a  foreign  creditors  of  our  merchants  to  reduce  their 
debt  contracted  by  our  citizens  estimated  debts  and  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
in  March  last  at  more  than  $30,000,000;  States  a  large  portion  of  our  specie, 
the  extension  to  traders  in  the  interior  of  However  unwilling  any  of  our  citizens 
our  country  of  credits  for  supplies  greatly  may  heretofore  have  been  to  assign  to 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  people;  the  in-  these  causes  the  chief  instrumentality  in 
vestment  of  $39,500,000  in  unproductive  producing  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
public  lands  in  the  years  1835  and  1836,  developments  subsequently  made  the  act- 
while  in  the  preceding  year  the  sales  ual  condition  of  other  commercial  coun- 
amounted  to  only  $4,500,000;  the  ere-  tries  must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  dispel  all 
ation  of  debts,  to  an  almost  count-  remaining  doubts  upon  the  subject.  It 
less  amount,  for  real  estate  in  ex-  has  since  appeared  that  evils  similar  to 
isting  or  anticipated  cities  and  villages,  those  suffered  by  ourselves  have  been  ex- 
equally  unproductive,  and  at  prices  now  perienced  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Ck)nti- 
seen  to  have  been  greatly  disproportion-  nent,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  com- 
ate  to  their  real  value;  the  expenditure  of  mercial  world,  and  that  in  other  countries 
immense  sums  in  improvements  which  in  as  well  as  in  our  own  they  have  been 
many  cases  have  been  found  to  be  ruin-  uniformly  preceded  by  an  undue  enlarge- 
ously  improvident;  the  diversion  to  other  ment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  trade, 
pursuits  of  much  of  the  labor  that  should  prompted,  as  with  us,  by  unprecedented 
have  been  applied  to  agriculture,  thereby  expansions  of  the  systems  of  credit.  A 
contributing  to  the  expenditure  of  large  reference  to  the  amount  of  banking  capi- 
8ums  in  the  importation  of  grain  from  tal  and  the  issues  of  paper  credits  out 
Europe — ^an  expenditure  which,  amount-  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain,  by  banks 
ing  in  1834  to  about  $250,000,  was  in  the  and  in  other  ways,  during  the  years  1834, 
first  two  quarters  of  the  present  year  in-  1835,  and  1836,  will  show  an  augmentation 
creased  to  more  than  $2,000,000;  and  of  the  paper  currency  there  as  much  dis- 
finally,  without  enumerating  other  inju-  proportioned  to  the  real  wants  of  trade 
rious  results,  the  rapid  growth  among  all  as  in  the  United  States.  With  this  re- 
classes,  and  especially  in  our  great  com-  dundancy  of  the  paper  currency  there 
mercial  towns,  of  luxurious  habits  founded  arose  in  that  country  also  a  spirit  of 
too  often  on  merely  fancied  wealth,  and  adventurous    speculation    embracing    the 
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whole  range  of  liuman  enterprise.  Aid  people  point  out  the  objects  which  call 
was  profusely  given  to  projected  improve-  for  your  immediate  attention, 
ments;  large  investments  were  made  in  They  are:  to  r^ulate  by  law  the  safe- 
foreign  stocks  and  loans;  credits  for  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the 
goods  were  granted  with  unbounded  liber-  public  moneys;  to  designate  the  funds  to 
ality  to  merchants  in  foreign  countries;  be  received  and  paid  by  the  government; 
and  all  the  means  of  acquiring  and  em-  to  enable  the  treasury  to  meet  promptly 
ploying  credit  were  put  in  active  opera-  every  demand  upon  it;  to  prescribe  the 
tion  and  extended  in  their  effects  to  ev-  terms  of  indulgence  and  the  mode  of  settle- 
ery  department  of  business  and  to  every  ment  to  be  adopted,  as  well  in  collecting 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  reaction  was  from  individuals  the  revenue  that  has  ac- 
proportioned  in  its  violence  to  the  ex-  crued  as  in  withdrawing  it  from  former 
traordinary  character  of  the  events  which  depositories;  and  to  devise  and  adopt  such 
preceded  it.  The  commercial  community  further  measures,  within  the  constitu- 
of  Great  Britain  were  subjected  to  the  tional  competency  of  Ck)ngre8s,  as  will 
greatest  difficulties,  and  their  debtors  in  be  best  calculated  to  revive  the  enterprise 
this  country  were  not  only  suddenly  de-  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
prived  of  accustomed  and  expected  cred-  country. 

its,  but  called  upon  for  payments  which  For  the  deposit,  transfer,  and  disburse- 
in  the  actual  posture  of  things  here  could  ment  of  the  revenue,  national  and  State 
only  be  made  through  a  general  pressure  banks  have  always,  with  temporary  and 
and  at  the  most  ruinous  sacrifices.  limited   exceptions,   been   theretofore   em- 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  ployed;  but  although  advocates  of  each 
impossible  for  sincere  inquirers  after  system  are  still  to  be  found,  it  is  ap- 
truth  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  parent  that  the  events  of  the  last  few 
causes  of  the  revulsion  in  both  countries  months  have  greatly  augmented  the  de- 
have  been  substantially  the  same.  Two  sire,  long  existing  among  the  people  of 
nations,  the  most  commercial  in  the  world,  the  United  States,  to  separate  the  fiscal 
enjoying  but  recently  the  highest  degree  operations  of  the  government  from  those 
of  apparent  prosperity  and  maintaining  of  individuals  or  corporations, 
with  each  other  the  closest  relations  are  Again  to  create  a  national  bank  as  a 
suddenly,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  fiscal  agent  would  be  to  disregard  the 
without  any  great  national  disaster,  ar-  popular  will,  twice  solemnly  and  un- 
rested  in  their  career  an<J  plunged  into  a  equivocally  expressed.  On  no  question  of 
state  of  embarrassment  and  distress.  In  domestic  policy  is  there  stronger  evi- 
both  countries  we  have  witnessed  the  same  dence  that  the  sentiments  of  a  large  ma- 
redundancy  of  paper  money  and  other  jority  are  deliberately  fixed,  and  I  can- 
facilities  of  credit;  the  same  spirit  of  not  concur  with  those  who  think  they  see 
speculation;  the  same  partial  successes;  in  recent  events  a  proof  that  these  senti- 
the  same  difficulties  and  reverses,  and  at  ments  are,  or  a  reason  that  they  should 
length    nearly    the    same    overwhelming  be,  changed. 

catastrophe.  The  most  material  differ-  Events  similar  in  their  origin  and  char- 
ence  between  the  results  in  the  two  coun-  acter  have  heretofore  frequently  occurred 
tries  has  only  been  that  with  us  there  has  without  producing  any  such  change,  and 
also  occurred  an  extensive  derangement  in  the  lessons  of  experience  must  be  forgot- 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  federal  and  State  ten  if  we  suppose  that  the  present  over- 
governments,  occasioned  by  the  suspension  throw  of  credit  would  have  been  prevented 
of  specie  payments  by  the  banks.  by    the    existence    of    a    national    bank. 

The  history  of  these  causes  and  ef-  Froneness  to  excessive  issues  has  ever 
fects  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  been  the  vice  of  the  banking  system — a 
States  is  substantially  the  history  of  the  vice  as  prominent  in  national  as  in  State 
revulsion  in  all  other  commercial  coun-  institutions.  This  propensity  is  as  sub- 
tries,  servient   to   the   advancement   of   private 

The  present  and  visible  effects  of  these  interests  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and 

circumstances  on   the  operations   of   the  those  who  direct  them  both,  being  prin- 

govenunent  and  on  the  industry  of  the  cipally  guided  by  the  same  views  and  in- 
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fluenced  by  the  same  motives,  will  be  ticipate  the  proceeds  of  property  actually 
equally  ready  to  stimulate  extravagance  transmitted.  Bills  of  this  description  are 
of  enterprise  by  improvidence  of  credit,  highly  useful  in  the  movements  of  trade 
How  strikingly  is  this  conclusion  sustain-  and  well  deserve  all  the  encouragement 
ed  by  experience!  The  Bank  of  the  Unit-  which  can  rightfully  be  given  to  them, 
ed  States,  with  the  vast  powers  conferred  Another  class  is  made  up  of  bills  of 
on  it  by  Congress,  did  not  or  could  not  exchange  not  drawn  to  transfer  actual 
prevent  former  and  similar  embarrass-  capital  nor  on  the  credit  of  property 
ments,  nor  has  the  still  greater  strength  transmitted,  but  to  create  fictitious  capi- 
it  has  been  said  to  possess  under  its  pres-  tal,  partaking  at  once  of  the  character  of 
ent  charter  enabled  it  in  the  existing  notes  discounted  in  bank  and  of  bank- 
emergency  to  check  other  institutions  or  notes  in  circulation,  and  swelling  the  mass 
even  to  save  itself.  In  Great  Britain  where  of  paper  credits  to  a  vast  extent  in  the 
it  has  been  seen  the  same  causes  have  been  most  objectionable  manner.  These  bills 
attended  with  the  same  effects,  a  national  have  formed  for  the  last  few  years  a  large 
bank  possessing  powers  far  greater  than  proportion  of  what  are  termed  the  domes- 
are  asked  for  by  the  warmest  advocates  of  tic  exchanges  of  the  country,  serving  as 
such  an  institution  here  has  also  proved  the  means  of  usurious  profit  and  constitut- 
unable  to  prevent  an  undue  expansion  of  ing  the  most  unsafe  and  precarious  paper 
credit,  and  the  evils  that  flow  from  it.  in  circulation.  This  species  of  traffic,  in- 
Nor  can  I  find  any  tenable  ground  for  stead  of  being  upheld,  ought  to  be  dis- 
the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank  in  countenanced  by  the  government  and  the 
the    derangement   alleged    at    present   to  people. 

exist  in  the  domestic  exchanges  of  the  In  transferring  its  funds  from  place  to 
country  or  in  the  facilities  it  may  be  capa-  place  the  government  is  on  the  same  foot- 
ble  of  affording  them.  Although  ad-  ing  with  the  private  citizen  and  may  re- 
vantages  of  this  sort  were  anticipated  sort  to  the  same  legal  means.  It  may  do 
when  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  so  through  the  medium  of  bills  drawn  by 
was  created,  they  were  regarded  as  an  in-  itself  or  purchased  from  others;  and  in 
cidental  accommodation,  not  one  which  these  operations  it  may,  in  a  manner  un- 
the  federal  government  was  bound  or  doubledly  constitutional  and  legitimate, 
could  be  called  upon  to  furnish.  This  ac-  facilitate  and  assist  exchanges  of  individ- 
commodation  is  now,  indeed,  after  the  uals  founded  on  real  transactions  of  trade, 
lapse  of  not  many  years,  demanded  from  The  extent  to  which  this  may  be  done  and 
it  as  among  its  first  duties,  and  an  omis-  the  best  means  of  effecting  it  are  entitled 
sion  to  aid  and  regulate  commercial  ex-  to  the  fullest  consideration.  This  has 
changes  is  treated  as  a  ground  of  loud  been  bestowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
and  serious  complaint.  Such  results  only  Treasury,  and  his  views  will  be  submitted 
serve    to    exemplify    the    constant   desire  to  you  in  his  report. 

among  some  of  our  citizens  to  enlarge  the  But  it  was  not  designed  by  the  Consti- 
powers  of  the  government  and  extend  its  tution  that  the  government  should  assume 
control  to  subjects  with  which  it  should  the  management  of  domestic  or  foreign 
not  interfere.  They  can  never  justify  the  exchange.  It  is  indeed  authorized  to  reg- 
creation  of  an  institution  to  promote  such  ulate  by  law  the  commerce  between  the 
objects.  On  the  contrary,  they  justly  ex-  States  and  to  provide  a  general  stand- 
cite  among  the  community  a  more  diligent  ard  of  value  or  medium  of  exchange  in 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  those  oper-  gold  and  silver,  but  it  is  not  its  province 
ations  of  trade  towards  which  it  is  de-  to  aid  individuals  in  the  transfer  of- their 
sired  to  extend  such  peculiar  favors.  funds  otherwise  than  through  the  facili- 
The  various  transactions  which  bear  ties  afforded  by  the  Post-office  Department, 
the  name  of  domestic  exchanges  differ  es-  As  justly  might  it  be  called  on  to  provide 
sentially  in  their  nature,  operation,  and  for  the  transportation  of  their  nier- 
ntility.  One  class  of  them  consists  of  chandise.  These  are  operations  of  trade, 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  for  the  purpose  They  ought  to  be  conducted  by  those  who 
of  transferring  actual  capital  from  one  are  interested  in  them  in  the  same  manner 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  or  to  an-  that  the   incidental   difficulties   of  other 
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pursuits  are  encountered  by  other  classes  irreconcilably  opposed  to  that  measure; 
of  citizens.  Such  aid  has  not  been  deemed  they  consider  such  a  concentration  of 
necessary  in  other  countries.  Through-  power  dangerous  to  their  liberties,  and 
out  Europe  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  many  of  them  regard  it  as  a  violation  of 
foreign  exchanges  are  carried  on  by  private  the  Constitution.  This  collision  of  opinion 
houses,  often,  if  not  generally,  without  has  doubtless  caused  much  of  the  embar- 
the  assistance  of  banks;  yet  they  extend  rassment  to  which  the  commercial  trans- 
throughout  distinct  sovereignties,  and  far  actions  of  the  country  have  lately  been 
exceed  in  amount  the  real  exchanges  of  exposed.  Banking  has  become  a  political 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  reason  topic  of  the  highest  interest,  and  trade 
why  our  own  may  not  be  conducted  in  the  has  suffered  in  the  conflict  of  parties.  A 
same  manner  with  equal  cheapness  and  speedy  termination  of  this  state  of  things, 
safety.  Certainly  this  might  be  accom-  however  desirable,  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
plished  if  it  were  favored  by  those  most  pected.  We  have  seen  for  nearly  half  a 
deeply  interested;  and  few  can  doubt  that  century  that  those  who  advocate  a  na- 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  the  general  tional  bank,  by  whatever  motive  they  may 
welfare  of  the  country,  would  be  promoted  be  influenced,  constitute  a  portion  of  our 
by  leaving  such  a  subject  in  the  hands  of  community  too  numerous  to  allow  us  to 
those  to  whom  it  properly  belongs.  A  sys-  hope  for  an  early  abandonment  of  their 
tern  founded  on  private  interest,  enter-  favorite  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
prise,  and  competition,  without  the  aid  must  indeed  form  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  legislative  grants  or  regulations  by  of  the  intelligence  and  temper  of  the 
law,  would  rapidly  prosper;  it  would  be  American  people  who  suppose  that  they 
free  from  the  influence  of  political  agita-  have  continued  on  slight  or  insufTicient 
tion  and  extend  the  same  exemption  to  grounds  their  perversing  opposition  to 
trade  itself,  and  it  would  put  an  end  to  such  an  institution,  or  that  they  can  be 
those  complaints  of  neglect,  partiality,  in-  induced  by  pecimiary  pressure  or  by  any 
justice,  and  oppression,  which  are  the  un-  other  combination  of  circumstances  to 
avoidable  results  of  interference  by  the  surrender  principles  they  have  so  long 
government  in  the  proper  concerns  of  in-  and  so  inflexibly  maintained, 
dividuals.  All  former  attempts  on  the  My  own  views  of  the  subject  are  un- 
part  of  the  government  to  carry  its  legis-  changed.  They  have  been  repeatedly  and 
lation  in  this  respect  further  than  was  unreservedly  announced  to  my  fellow-cit- 
designed  by  the  Constitution  have  in  the  izens,  who  with  full  knowledge  of  them 
end  proved  injurious,  and  have  served  conferred  upon  me  the  two  highest  offices 
only  to  convince  the  great  body  of  the  of  the  government.  On  the  last  of  these 
people  more  and  more  of  the  certain  dan-  occasions  I  felt  it  due  to  the  people  to 
gers  of  blending  private  interests  with  apprise  them  distinctly  that  in  the  event 
the  operations  of  public  business;  and  of  my  election  I  would  not  be  able  to  co- 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  repe-  operate  in  the  re-establishment  of  a  na- 
tition  of  them  now  would  be  more  sue-  tional  bank.  To  these  sentiments  I  have 
cessful.  now  only  to  add  the  expression  of  an  in- 
It  cannot  be  concealed  that  there  ex-  creased  conviction  that  the  re-establish- 
ist  in  our  community  opinions  and  feel-  ment  of  such  a  bank  in  any  form,  while 
ings  on  this  subject  in  direct  opposition  it  would  not  accomplish  the  beneficial 
to  each  other.  A  large  portion  of  them,  purpose  promised  by  its  advocates,  would 
combining  great  intelligence,  activity,  and  impair  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the 
influence,  are  no  doubt  sincere  in  their  be-  popular  will,  injure  the  character  and 
lief  that  the  operations  of  trade  ought  diminish  the  influence  of  our  political  sys- 
to  be  assisted  by  such  a  connection;  they  tem,  and  bring  once  more  into  existence  a 
regard  a  national  bank  as  necessary  for  concentrated  moneyed  power,  hostile  to 
this  purpose,  and  they  are  disinclined  to  the  spirit  and  threatening  the  permanency 
every  measure  that  does  not  tend  sooner  of  our  republican  institutions. 
or  later  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  Local  banks  have  been  employed  for  the 
institution.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ma-  deposit  and  distribution  of  the  revenue 
jority  of  the  people  are  beliered  to  be  at  all  times  partially  and  on  three  differ- 
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ent  occasions  exclusively:  First,  anterior  by  early  necessities,  the  practice  of  em- 
to  the  establishment  of  the  first  bank  of  ploying  banks  was  in  truth  from  the  be- 
the  United  States ;  secondly,  in  the  inter-  ginning  more  a  measure  of  emergency  than 
val  betwe^i  the  termination  of  that  in-  of  sound  policy.  When  we  started  into 
stitution  and  the  charter  of  its  successor;  existence  as  a  nation,  in  addition  to  the 
and  thirdly,  during  the  limited  period  burdens  of  the  new  government  we  as- 
which  has  now  so  abruptly  closed.  The  sumed  all  the  large  but  honorable  load 
connection  thus  repeatedly  attempted  of  debt^ which  was  the  price  of  our  liberty ; 
proved  unsatisfactory  on  each  successive  but  we  hesitated  to  weigh  down  the  infant 
occasion,  notwithstanding  the  various  industry  of  the  country  by  resorting  to 
measures  which  were  adopted  to  facilitate  adequate  taxation  for  the  necessary  rev- 
or  insure  its  success.  On  the  last  occasion,  enue.  The  facilities  of  banks,  in  return 
in  the  year  1835,  the  employment  of  the  for  the  privileges  they  acquired,  were 
State  banks  was  guarded  especially,  in  promptly  offered,  and  perhaps  too  readily 
every  way  which  experience  and  caution  received  by  an  embarrassed  treasury.  Dur- 
oould  suggest.  Personal  security  was  re-  ing  the  long  continuance  of  a  national 
quired  for  the  safe-keeping  and  prompt  debt  and  the  intervening  difficulties  of  a 
payment  of  the  moneys  to  be  received,  and  foreign  war  the  connection  was  continued 
full  returns  of  their  condition  were  from  from  motives  of  convenience;  but  these 
time  to  time  to  be  made  by  the  deposi-  causes  have  long  since  passed  away.  We 
tories.  In  the  first  stages  the  measure  have  no  emergencies  that  make  banks  nec- 
was  eminently  successful,  notwithstanding  essary  to  aid  the  wants  of  the  treasury; 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  Bank  of  the  we  have  no  load  of  national  debt  to  pro- 
United  States,  and  the  unceasing  efforts  vide  for,  and  we  have  on  actual  deposit  a 
made  to  overthrow  it.  The  selected  banks  large  surplus.  No  public  interest,  there- 
performed  with  fidelity  and  without  any  fore,  now  requires  the  renewal  of  a  con- 
embarrassment  to  themselves  or  to  the  nection  that  circumstances  have  dissolved, 
community  their  engagements  to  the  gov-  The  complete  organization  of  our  govern- 
emment,  and  the  system  promised  to  be  ment,  the  abundance  of  our  resources,  the 
permanently  useful;  but  when  it  becomes  general  harmony  which  prevails  between 
necessary,  under  the  act  of  June,  1836,  to  the  different  States  and  with  foreign 
withdraw  from  them  the  public  money  powers,  all  enable  us  now  to  select  the 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  additional  system  most  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
institutions  or  of  transferring  it  to  the  tution  and  most  conducive  to  the  public 
States,  they  found  it  in  many  cases  in-  welfare.  Should  we,  then,  connect  the 
convenient  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  treasury  for  a  fourth  time  with  the  local 
the  treasury,  and  numerous  and  pressing  banks,  it  can  only  be  under  a  conviction 
applications  were  made  for  indulgence  or  that  past  failures  have  arisen  from  ac- 
relief.  As  the  instalments  under  the  de-  cidental,  not  inherent,  defects, 
posit  law  became  payable  their  own  em-  A  danger  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
barrassments  and  the  necessity  under  be  avoided  in  such  an  arrangement  is  made 
which  they  lay  of  curtailing  their  dis-  strikingly  evident  in  the  very  event  by 
counts  and  calling  in  their  debts  increased  which  it  has  now  been  defeated.  A  sud- 
the  general  distress,  and  contributed  with  den  act  of  the  banks  intrusted  with  the 
other  causes  to  hasten  the  revulsion  in  funds  of  the  people  deprives  the  treasury 
which  at  length  they,  in  common  with  the  without  fault  or  agency  of  the  govern- 
other  banks,  were  fatally  involved.  ment,  of  the  ability  to  pay  its  creditors 

Under  these  circumstances   it  becomes  in  the  currency  they  have  by  law  a  right 

our  solemn  duty  to  inquire  whether  there  to  demand.    This  circumstance  no  fluctua- 

are  not  in  any  connection  between  the  gov-  tion  of  commerce  could  have  produced  if 

emment  and  banks  of  issue  evils  of  great  the  public  revenue  had  been  collected  in 

magnitude,   inherent  in  its  very  nature  the  legal  currency  and  kept  in  that  form 

and    against   which   no    precautions   can  by  the  officers  of  the  treasury.    The  citi- 

effectually  guard.  zen  whose  money  was  in  bank  receives  it 

Unforeseen  in  the  organization  of  the  back  since  the  suspension  at  a  sacrifice  in 

government  and  forced  on  the  treasury  its  amount,  while  he  who  kept  it  in  the 
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legal  currency  of  the  country  and  in  his  people,  instead  of  being  kept  till  it  is 
own  possession  pursues  without  loss  the  needed  for  their  use,  is,  in  consequence  of 
current  of  his  business.  The  government^  this  authority,  a  fund  on  which  discounts 
placed  in  the  situation  of  the  former,  is  are  made  for  the  profit  of  those  who  hap- 
involved  in  embarrassments  it  would  not  pen  to  be  owners  of  stock  in  the  banks 
have  suffered  had  it  pursued  the  course  selected  as  depositories.  The  supposed 
of  the  latter.  These  embarrassments  are,  and  often  exaggerated  advantages  of  such 
moreover,  augmented  by  those  salutary  a  boom  will  always  cause  it  to  be  sought 
and  just  laws  which  forbid  it  to  use  a  for  with  avidity.  I  will  not  stop  to  con- 
depreciated  currency,  and  by  so  doing  take  sider  on  whom  the  patronage  incident  to 
from  the  government  the  ability  which  it  is  to  be  conferred.  Whether  the  selec- 
individuals  have  of  accommodating  their  tion  and  control  be  intrusted  to  Congress 
transactions  to  such  a  catastrophe.  or  to  the  executive,  either  will  be  sub- 

A  system  which  can  in  a  time  of  pro-  jected   to   appeals   made   in   every   form 

found  peace,  when  there  is  a  large  revenue  which  the  sagacity  of  interest  can  suggest, 

laid  by,   thus  suddenly  prevent  the  ap-  llie  banks  under  such  a  system  are  stimu- 

plication  and  the  use  of  the  money  of  the  lated  to  make  the  most  of  their  fortimate 

people  in  the  manner  and  for  the  objects  acquisition;  the  deposits  are  treated  as  an 

they  have  directed  cannot  be  wise;   but  increase  of  capital;  loans  and  circulation 

who  can  think  without  painful  reflection  are  rashly  augmented,  and  when  the  public 

that  under  it  the  same  unforeseen  events  exigencies  require  a  return  it  is  attended 

might  have  befallen  us  in  the  midst  of  a  with  embarrassments  not  provided  for  nor 

war  and  taken  from  us  at  the  moment  foreseen.    Thus  banks  that  thought  them- 

when  most  wanted  the  use  of  those  very  selves    most    fortunate    when    the   public 

means  which  were  treasured  up  to  pro-  funds  were  received  find  themselves  most 

mote  the  national  welfare  and  guard  our  embarrassed  when  the  season  of  payment 

national  rights?    To  such  embarrassments  suddenly  arrives. 

and  to  such  dangers  will  this  government  Unfortunately,  too,  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
be  always  exposed  while  it  takes  the  tem  are  not  limited  to  the  banks.  It 
moneys  raised  for  and  necessary  to  the  stimulates  a  general  rashness  of  enter- 
public  service  out  of  the  hands  of  its  own  prise  and  aggravates  the  fiuctuations  of 
officers  and  converts  them  into  a  mere  commerce  and  the  currency.  This  result 
right  of  action  against  corporations  in-  was  strikingly  exhibited  during  the  oper- 
trusted  with  the  possession  of  them.  Nor  ations  of  the  late  deposit  system,  and  es- 
can  such  results  be  efrectually  guarded  pecially  in  the  purchases  of  public  lands, 
against  in  such  a  system  without  invest-  The  order  which  ultimately  directed  the 
ing  the  executive  with  a  control  over  the  payment  of  gold  and  silver  in  such  pur- 
banks  themselves,  whether  State  or  na-  chases  greatly  checked,  but  could  not 
tional,  that  might  with  reason  be  ob-  altogether  prevent,  the  evij.  Specie  was 
jected  to.  Ours  is  probably  the  only  gov-  indeed  more  difficult  to  be*procured  than 
emment  in  the  world  that  is  liable  in  the  the  notes  which  the  banks  could  them- 
management  of  its  fiscal  concerns  to  oc-  selves  create  at  pleasure;  but  still,  beincf 
currences  like  these.  obtained  from  them  as  a  loan  and  returned 

But  this  imminent  risk  is  not  the  only  as  a  deposit,  which  they  were  again  at 

danger  attendant  on  the  surrender  of  the  liberty  to  use,  it  only  passed  round  the 

public  money  to  the  custody  and  control  circle  with  diminished  speed.    This  oper- 

of    local    corporations.    Though    the    ob-  ation  could  not  have  been  performed  had 

ject  is  aid  to  the  treasury,  its  effect  may  the  funds  of  the  government  gone  into 

be  to  introduce  into  the  operations  of  the  the  treasury  to  be   regularly  disbursed, 

government    infiuences    the   most   subtle,  and   not   into   banks   to    be   loaned   out 

founded  on  interests  the  most  selfish.  for  their  own  profit  while  they  were  per- 

The  use  by  the  banks,  for  their  own  mitted  to  substitute  for  it  a  credit  in  ac- 

benefit,  of  the  money  deposited  with  them  count. 

has  received  the  sanction  of  the  govern-       In  expressing  these  sentiments  I  desire 

ment  from  the  commencement  of  this  con-  not  to  undervalue  the  benefits  of  a  salu- 

nection.    The   money   received   from   the  tary  credit  to  any  branch  of  enterprise. 
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The  credit  bestowed  on  probity  and  indus-  possesBion  against  accident,  violence,  or 
try  is  the  just  reward  of  merit  and  an  fraud.  The  assertion  that  they  are  so 
honorable  incentive  to  further  acquisi-  must  assume  that  a  vault  in  a  bank  is 
tion.  None  oppose  it  who  love  their  coun-  stronger  than  a  vault  in  the  treasury,  and 
try  and  understand  its  welfare.  But  when  that  directors,  cashiers,  and  clerks  nut 
it  is  unduly  encouraged;  when  it  is  made  selected  by  the  government  nor  under  its 
to  inflame  the  public  mind  with  the  temp-  control  are  more  worthy  of  confidence  than 
tations  of  sudden  and  unsubstantial  officers  selected  from  the  people  and  re- 
wealth;  when  it  turns  industry  into  paths  sponsible  to  the  government  —  officers 
that  lead  sooner  or  later  to  disappoint-  bound  by  official  oaths  and  bonds  for  a 
ment  and  distress,  it  becomes  liable  to  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
censure  and  needs  correction.  Far  from  constantly  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
helping  probity  and  industry,  the  ruin  to  Congress. 

which  it  leads  falls  most  severely  on  the  The  difficulties  of  transfer  and  the  aid 
great  laboring  classes,  who  are  thrown  heretofore  rendered  by  banks  have  been 
suddenly  out  of  employment,  and  by  the  less  than  is  usually  supposed.  The  actual 
failure  of  magnificent  schemes  never  in-  accounts  show  that  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tended to  enrich  them  are  deprived  in  a  tion  of  payments  is  made  within  short  or 
moment  of  their  only  resource.  Abuses  convenient  distances  from  the  places  of 
of  credit  and  excesses  in  speculation  will  collection;  and  the  whole  number  of  war- 
happen  in  despite  of  the  most  salutary  rants  issued  at  the  treasury  in  the  year 
laws;  no  government,  perhaps,  can  alto-  1834 — a  year  the  result  of  which  will, 
gether  prevent  them,  but  surely  every  it  is  believed,  afford  a  safe  test  for  the 
government  can  refrain  from  contributing  future — fell  short  of  5,000,  or  an  average 
the  stimulus  that  calls  them  into  life.  of  less  than  one  daily  for  each  State;  in 

Since,  therefore,  experience  has  shown  the  city  of  New  York  they  did  not  aver- 
that  to  lend  the  public  money  to  the  local  age  more  than  two  a  day,  and  at  the  city 
banks  is  hazardous  to  the  operations  of  of  Washington  only  four. 
the  government,  at  least  of  doubtful  bene-  The  difficulties  heretofore  existing  are, 
fit  to  the  institutions  themselves,  and  moreover,  daily  lessened  by  an  increase  in 
productive  of  disastrous  derangement  in  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  communi- 
the  business  and  currency  of  the  coimtry,  cation,  and  it  may  be  asserted  with  con- 
is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  again  to  renew  fidenee  that  the  necessary  transfer,  as  well 
the  connection?  as  the  safe-keeping  and  disbursements  of 

It  is  true  that  such  an  agency  is  in  the  public  moneys,  can  be  with  safety  and 

many   respects   convenient   to   the   treas-  convenience     accomplished     through     the 

ury,  but  it  is  not  indispensable.    A  limi-  agencies  of  treasury  officers.    This  opin- 

tation  of  the  expenses  of  the  government  ion  has  been  in  some  degree  confirmed  by 

to  its  actual  wants,  and  of  the  revenue  to  actual  experience  since  the  discontinuance 

those  expenses,  with  convenient  means  for  of  the  banks  as  fiscal  agents  in  May  last 

its  prompt  application  to  the  purposes  for  — a  period  which  from  the  embarrassments 

which  it  was  raised,  are  the  objects  which  in  commercial  intercourse  presented  obsta- 

we  should  seek  to  accomplish.    The  col-  cles  as  great  as  any  that  may  be  hereafter 

lection,    safe-keeping,    transfer,    and    dis-  apprehended. 

bursement  of  the  public  money  can,  it  is  The  manner  of  keeping  the  public  money 
believed,  be  well  managed  by  officers  of  the  since  that  period  is  fully  stated  in  the 
government.  Its  collection,  and  to  a  great  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
extent  its  disbursement  also,  have  indeed  That  officer  also  suggests  the  propriety  of 
been  hitherto  conducted  solely  by  them,  assigning  by  law  certain  additional  duties 
neither  national  nor  State  bAnks,  when  to  existing  establishments  and  officers 
employed,  being  required  to  do  more  than  which,  with  the  modifications  and  safe- 
keep  it  safely  while  in  their  custody,  and  guards  referred  to  by  him,  will,  he  thinks, 
transfer  and  pay  it  in  such  portions  and  enable  the  department  to  continue  to  per- 
at  such  times  as  the  treasury  shall  direct,  form   this   branch   of  the   public   service 

Surely  banks  are,  not  more  able  than  the  without  any  material  addition  either  to 

goremment  to  secure  the  money  in  their  their  number  or  to  the  present  expense. 
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The  extent  of  the  business  to  be  trans-  has  hitherto  existed  between  the  govern- 

acted  has  already  been  stated;  and  in  re-  ment  and  banks  offer  sufficient  advantages 

spect  to  the  amount  of  money  with  which  to  justify  the  necessary  expenses.    If  the' 

the  officers  employed  would  be  intrusted  object  to  be  accomplished  is  deemed  im- 

at  any  one  time,  it  appears  that,  assum-  portant  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  coun- 

ing  a  balance  of  $5,000,000  to  be  at  all  try,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that 

times  kept  in  the  treasury,  and  the  whole  the  addition  to  the  public  expenditure  of 

of  it  left  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  comparatively  so  small  an  amount  as  will 

and    receivers,    the    proportion    of    each  be  necessary  to  effect  it  will  be  objected 

would  not  exceed  an  average  of  $30,000;  to  by  the  people. 

but  that,  deducting  $1,000,000  for  the  It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the 
use  of  the  mint  and  assuming  the  remain-  Postmaster-General  herewith  communi- 
ing  $4,000,000  to  be  in  the  hands  of  cated  that  the  fiscal  affairs  of  that  depart- 
one-half  of  the  present  number  of  officers  ment  have  been  successfully  conducted 
— a  supposition  deemed  more  likely  to  cor-  since  May  last  upon  the  principle  of  deal- 
respond  with  the  fact — ^the  sum  in  the  ing  only  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  Unit- 
hands  of  each  would  still  be  less  than  ed  States,  and  that  it  needs  no  legislation 
the  amount  of  most  of  the  bonds  now  to  maintain  its  credit  and  facilitate  the 
taken  from  the  receivers  of  public  money,  management  of  its  concerns,  the  existing 
Every  apprehension,  however,  on  the  sub-  laws  being,  in  the  opinion  of  that  officer, 
ject,  either  in  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  ample  for  those  objects, 
money  or  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  Difficulties  will  doubtless  be  encountered 
fiscal  transactions,  may,  it  appears  to  me,  for  a  season  and  increased  services  re- 
be  effectually  removed  by  adding  to  the  quired  from  the  public  functionaries;  such 
present  means  of  the  treasury  the  estab-  are  usually  incident  to  the  commencement 
lishment  by  law  at  a  few  important  of  every  system,  but  they  will  be  greatly 
points  of  offices  for  the  deposit  and  dis-  lessened  in  the  progress  of  its  operations, 
bursement  of  such  portions  of  the  public  The  power  and  influence  supposed  to  be 
revenue  as  cannot  with  obvious  safety  connected  with  the  custody  and  disburse- 
and  convenience  be  left  in  the  possession  ment  of  the  public  money  are  topics  on 
of  the  collecting  officers  until  paid  over  by  which  the  public  mind  is  naturally,  and 
them  to  the  public  creditors.  Neither  with  great  propriety,  peculiarly  sensitive, 
the  amounts  retained  in  their  hands  nor  Much  has  been  said  on  them  in  reference 
those  deposited  in  the  offices  would  in  an  to  the  proposed  separation  of  the  govern- 
ordinary  condition  of  the  revenue  be  larger  ment  from  the  banking  institutions ;  and 
in  most  cases  than  those  often  under  the  surely  no  one  can  object  to  any  appeals 
control  of  disbursing  officers  of  the  army  or  animadversions  on  the  subject  which 
and  navy,  and  might  be  made  entirely  safe  are  consistent  with  facts  and  evince  a 
by  requiring  such  securities  and  exercis-  proper  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
ing  such  controlling  supervision  as  Con-  people.  If  a  chief  magistrate  may  be  al- 
gress  may  by  law  prescribe.  The  prin-  lowed  to  speak  for  himself  on  such  a  point, 
cipal  officers  whose  appointments  would  I  can  truly  say  that  to  me  nothing  would 
become  necessary  under  this  plan,  taking  be  more  acceptable  than  the  withdrawal 
the  largest  number  suggested  by  the  Sec-  from  the  executive,  to  the  greatest  prac- 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  would  not  exceed  ticable  extent,  of  all  concerns  in  the  cus- 
ten,  nor  the  additional  expenses,  at  the  tody  and  disbursement  of  the  public  rev- 
Bame  estimate,  $60,000  a  year.  enue;  not  that  I  would  shrink  from  any 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  obligations  responsibility  cast  upon  me  by  the  duties 
of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  my  office,  but  because  it  is  my  firm  be- 
of  government  to  conduct  them  with  as  lief  that  its  capacity  for  usefulness  is  in 
little  cost  to  the  nation  as  is  consistent  no  degree  promoted  by  the  possession  of 
with  the  public  interest;  and  it  is  for  any  patronage  not  actually  necessary  to 
Congress,  and  ultimately  for  the  people,  the  performance  of  those  duties.  But  un- 
to decide  whether  the  benefits  to  be  de-  der  our  present  form  of  government  the  in- 
rived  from  keeping  our  fiscal  concerns  tervention  of  the  executive  officers  in  the 
apart  and  severing  the  connection  which  custody  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
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money  seems  to  be  unavoidable;  and  be-  there  equal  room  for  such  supervision  and 

fore  it  can  be  admitted  that  the  influence  publicity  in  a  connection  with  banks,  act- 

and  power  of  the  executive  would  be  in-  ing  under  the  shield  of  corporate  immuni- 

creased  by  dispensing  with  the  agency  of  ties  and  conducted  by  persons  irresponsible 

banks  the  nature  of  that  intervention  in  to  the  government  and  the  people?    It  is 

such  an  agency  must  be  carefully  regard-  believed  that  a  considerate  and  candid  in- 

ed,  and  a  comparison  must  be  instituted  vestigation  of  these  questions  will  result 

between  its  extent  in  the  two  cases.  in  the  conviction  that  the  proposed  plan 

The  revenue  can  only  be  collected  by  offi-  is  far  less  liable  to  objection  on  the  score 

cers  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  of  executive  patronage  and  control  than 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.     The  any  bank  agency  that  has  been  or  can  be 

public  moneys  in  the  first  instance  must  devised. 

therefore  in  all  cases  pass  through  hands  With  these  views  I  leave  to  Congress 
selected  by  the  executive.  Other  officers  the  measures  necessary  to  regulate  in  the 
appointed  in  the  same  way,  or,  as  in  some  present  emergency  the  safe-keeping  and 
cases,  by  the  President  alone,  must  also  transfer  of  the  public  moneys.  In  the  per- 
be  intrusted  with  them  when  drawn  for  formance  of  constitutional  duty  I  have 
the  purpose  of  disbursement.  It  is  thus  stated  to  them  without  reserve  the  result 
seen  that  even  when  banks  are  employed  of  my  own  reflections.  The  subject  is  of 
the  public  funds  must  twice  pass  through  great  importance,  and  one  on  which  we 
the  hands  of  executive  officers.  Besides  can  scarcely  expect  to  be  as  united  in  sen- 
this,  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  timent  as  we  are  in  interest.  It  deserves 
who  also  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  a  full  and  free  discussion,  and  cannot  fail 
President,  and  some  other  officers  of  the  to  be  beneflted  by  a  dispassionate  corn- 
same  department,  must  necessarily  be  in-  parison  of  opinions.  Well  aware  myself 
vested  with  more  or  less  power  in  the  of  the  duty  of  reciprocal  concession 
selection,  continuance,  and  «upervi8ion  of  among  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
the  banks  that  may  be  employed.  The  government,  I  can  promise  a  reasonable 
question  is  then  narrowed  to  the  single  spirit  of  co-operation,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
point  whether  in  the  intermediate  stage  indulged  in  without  the  surrender  of  con- 
between  the  collection  and  disbursement  stitutional  objections  which  I  believe  to 
of  the  public  money  the  agency  of  banks  be  well  founded.  Any  system  that  may  be 
is  necessary  to  avoid  a  dangerous  extension  adopted  should  be  subjected  to  the  fullest 
of  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  ex-  legal  provision,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
ecutive.  But  is  it  clear  that  the  connec-  the  executive  but  what  is  necessary  to  the 
tion  of  the  executive  with  powerful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him; 
moneyed  institutions,  capable  of  minister-  and  whatever  plan  may  be  ultimately  es- 
ing  to  the  interests  of  men  in  points  tablished,  my  own  part  shall  be  so  dis- 
where  they  are  most  accessible  to  cor-  charged  as  to  give  to  it  a  fair  trial  and 
ruption,  is  less  liable  to  abuse  than  his  the  best  prospect  of  success, 
constitutional  agency  in  the  appointment  The  character  of  the  funds  to  be  re- 
and  control  of  the  few  public  officers  re-  ceived  and  disbursed  in  the  transactions 
quired  by  the  proposed  plan?  Will  the  of  the  government  likewise  demands  your 
public  money  when  in  their  hands  be  nee-  most  careful  consideration, 
essarily  exposed  to  any  improper  inter-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  executive?  framed  and  adopted  the  Constitution,  hav- 
May  it  not  be  hoped  that  a  prudent  fear  ing  in  immediate  view  the  depreciated 
of  public  jealousy  and  disapprobation  in  paper  of  the  Confederacy — of  which  $500 
a  matter  so  peculiarly  exposed  to  them  in  paper  were  at  times  only  equal  to 
will  deter  him  from  any  such  interference,  $1  in  coin — intended  to  prevent  the  recur- 
even  if  higher  motives  be  found  inoper-  rence  of  similar  evils,  so  far  at  least  as 
ative?  May  not  Congress  so  regulate  by  related  to  the  transactions  of  the  new  gov- 
law  the  duty  of  those  officers  and  subject  emment.  They  gave  to  Congress  express 
it  to  such  supervision  and  publicity  as  to  powers  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  serious  abuse  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin ;  they 
on  the  part  of  the  executive?  And  is  refused  to  give  it  power  to  establish  cor- 
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porations — ^the  agents  then  as  now  chiefly  paper  had  become  so  apparent  that  even 
employed  to  create  a  paper  currency;  they  before  the  catastrophe  I  had  resolved  not 
prohibited  the  States  from  making  any-  to  interfere  with  its  operation.  Congress 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  is  now  to  decide  whether  the  revenue  shall 
payment  of  debts;  and  the  first  Congress  continue  to  be  so  collected  or  not. 
directed  by  positive  law  that  the  revenue  The  receipt  into  the  treasury  of  bank- 
should  be  received  in  nothing  but  gold  and  notes  not  redeemed  in  specie  on  demand 
silver.  will   not,   I   presume,   be   sanctioned.     It 

Public  exigency  at  the  outset  of  the  gov-  would  destroy  without  the  excuse  of  war 
ernment,  without  direct  legislative  author-  or  public  distress  that  equality  of  impost 
ity,  led  to  the  use  of  banks  as  fiscal  aids  and  identity  of  commercial  regulations 
to  the  treasury.  'It  admitted  deviation  which  lie  at  the  foundation^  of  our  con- 
from  the  law;  at  the  same  period  and  un-  federacy,  and  would  offer  to  each  State 
der  the  same  exigency,  the  Secretary  of  a  direct  temptation  to  increase  its  foreign 
the  Treasury  received  their  notes  in  pay-  trade  by  depreciating  the  currency  re- 
ment  of  duties.  The  sole  ground  on  which  ceived  for  duties  in  its  ports.  Such  a 
the  practice  thus  commenced  was  then  or  proceeding  would  also  in  a  great  degree 
has  since  been  justified  is  the  certain,  im-  frustrate  the  policy  so  highly  cherished 
mediate,  and  convenient  exchange  of  such  of  infusing  into  our  circulation  a  larger 
notes  for  specie.  The  government  did,  in-  proportion  of  the  precious  metals — a  pol- 
deed,  receive  the  inconvertible  notes  of  icy  the  wisdom  of  which  none  can  doubt. 
State  banks  during  the  difficulties  of  war,  though  there  may  be  different  opinions  as 
and  the  community  submitted  without  to  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  car- 
a  murmur  to  the  unequal  taxation  and  ried.  Its  results  have  been  already  too 
multiplied  evils  of  which  such  a  course  auspicious  and  its  success  is  too  closely 
was  productive.  With  the  war  this  in-  interwoven  with  the  future  prosperity  of 
dulgcnce  ceased,  and  the  banks  were  the  country  to  permit  us  for  a  moment  to 
obliged  again  to  redeem  their  notes  in  contemplate  its  abandonment.  We  have 
gold  and  silver.  The  treasury,  in  accord-  seen  under  its  influence  our  specie  aug- 
ance  with  previous  practice,  continued  to  mented  beyond  $80,000,000,  our  coin- 
dispense  with  the  currency  required  by  the  age  increased  so  as  to  make  that  of  gold 
act  of  1780,  and  took  the  notes  of  banks  amount  between  August,  1834,  and  De- 
in  full  confidence  of  their  being  paid  in  cember,  1836,  to  $10,000,000,  exceeding 
specie  on  demand ;  and  Congress,  to  guard  the  whole  coinage  at  the  mint  during  the 
against  the  slightest  violation  of  this  thirty-one  previous  years, 
principle,  have  declared  by  law  that  if  The  prospect  of  further  improvement 
notes  are  paid  in  the  transactions  of  the  continued  without  abatement  until  the 
government  it  must  be  under  such  cir-  moment  of  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
cumstances  as  to  enable  the  holder  to  con-  ments.  This  policy  has  now,  indeed,  been 
vert  them  into  specie  without  depreciation  suddenly  checked,  but  is  still  far  from 
or  delay.  being    overthrown.     Amid    all    conflicting 

Of  my  own   duties  under   the  existing  theories,  one  position   is  undeniable — the 

laws,    when    the    banks    suspended    specie  precious  metals  will  invariably  disappear 

payments,  I  could  not  doubt.     Directions  when  there  ceases  to  be  a  necessity  for 

were  immediately  given  to  prevent  the  re-  their   use   as   a    circulating   medium.     It 

ception  into  the  treasury  of  anything  but  was  in  strict  accordance  with  this  truth 

gold    and    silver,    or    its   equivalent,    and  that,  while  in  the  month  of  May  last  they 

every  practicable  arrangement  was  made  were  everywhere  seen  and  were  current  for 

to  preserve  the  public  faith  by  similar  or  all   ordinary   purposes,    they   disappeared 

equivalent  payments  to  the  public  credit-  from  circulation  the  moment  the  payment 

ors.     The   revenue   from   lands   had   been  of  specie  was  refused  by  the  banks  and  the 

for  some   time   substantially   so  collected  community  tacitly  agreed  to  dispense  with 

under  the  order  issued  by  directions  of  its  emplo3rment.    Their  place  was  supplied 

my  predecessor.    The  effects  of  that  order  by  a  currency  exclusively  of  paper,  and  in 

had  been  so  salutary  and  its  forecast  in  many  cases  of  the  worst  description.    Al- 

regard  to  the  increasing  insecurity  of  bank-  ready  are  the  bank-notes  now  in  circula- 
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lion  greatly  depreciated,  and  they  fluctu-  To  say  that  the  refusal  of  paper  money 
ate  in  value  between  one  place  and  another,  by  the  government  introduces  an  unjust 
thus  diminishing  and  making  uncertain  discrimination  between  the  currehcy  re- 
the  worth  of  property  and  the  price  of  ceived  by  it  and  that  used  by  individuals 
labor,  and  failing  to  subserve,  except  at  in  their  ordinary  affairs  is,  in  jny  judg- 
a  heavy  loss,  the  purposes  of  business,  ment,  to  view  it  in  a  very  erroneous  light. 
With  each  succeeding  day  the  metallic  The  Constitution  prohibits  the  States  from 
currency  decreases;  by  some  it  is  hoarded  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a 
in  the  natural  fear  that  once  parted  with  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  thus 
it  cannot  be  replaced,  while  by  others  it  secures  to  every  citizen  a  right  to  demand 
is  diverted  from  its  more  legitimate  uses  payment  in  the  legal  currency.  To  pro- 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  Should  Congress  vide  by  law  that  the  government  will  only 
sanction  this  condition  of  things  by  mak-  receive  its  dues  in  gold  and  silver  is  not 
ing  irredeemable  paper  money  receivable  to  confer  on  it  any  peculiar  privilege,  but 
in  payment  of  public  dues,  a  temporary  merely  to  place  it  on  an  equality  with  the 
check  to  a  wise  and  salutary  policy  will  citizen  by  reserving  to  it  a  right  secured 
in  all  probability  be  converted  into  its  ab-  to  him  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  doubt- 
solute  destruction.  less   for   this   reason   that   the   principle 

It  is  true  that  bank-notes  actually  con-  has   been   sanctioned   by   successive   laws 

vertible  into   specie  may  be   received   in  from  the  time  of  the  first  Congress  under 

payment   of    the    revenue    without    being  the  Constitution  down  to  the  last.     Such 

liable  to  all   these  objections,   and   that  precedents,  never  objected  to,  and  proceed- 

such  a  course  may  to  some  extent  promote  ing  from  such  sources,  afford  a  decisive 

individual  convenience — an  object  always  answer  to  the  imputation  of  inequality  or 

to  be  considered  where  it  does  not  con-  injustice. 

fiict  with  the  principles  of  our  govern-  But,  in  fact,  the  measure  is  one  of  re- 

ment  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun-  striction,    not    of    favor.    To    forbid    the 

try.    If   such   notes   only   were   received,  public  agent  to  receive  in  payment  any 

and  always  under  circumstances  allowing  other  than  a  certain  kind  of  money  is  to 

their  early  presentation  for  payment,  and  refuse  him  a  discretion  possessed  by  every 

if  at  short  and  fixed  periods  they  were  con-  citizen.     It  may  be  left  to  those  who  have 

verted  into  specie  to  be  kept  by  the  officers  the  management  of  their  own  transactions 

of  the  treasury,  some  of  the  most  serious  to  make  their  own  terms,  but  no  such  dis- 

obstacles   to    their    reception   would   per-  cretion  should  be  given  to  him  who  acts 

haps  be  removed.    To  retain  the  notes  in  merely  as  an  agent  of  the  people — who  is 

the   treasury  would  be   to   renew   under  to  collect  what  the  law  requires  and  to 

another  form  the  loans  of  public  money  pay  the  appropriations  it  makes.    When 

to   the  banks,   and   the   evils   consequent  bank-notes  are  redeemed  on  demand,  there 

thereon.  is  then  no  discrimination  in  reality,  for 

It  is,  however,  a  mistaken  impression  the  individual  who  receives  them  may  at 

that  any  large  amount  of  specie  is  re-  his  option  substitute  the  specie  for  them; 

quired     for     public     payments.    Of     the  he  takes  them  from  convenience  or  choice. 

$70,000,000  or  $80,000,000  now  estimated  When  they  are  not  so  redeemed,  it  will 

to  be  in  the  country,  $10,000,000  would  scarcely  be  contended  that  their   receipt 

be  abundantly  sufficient  for  that  purpose  and  payment  by  a  public  officer   should 

provided    an    accumulation    of    a    large  be  permitted,  though  none  deny  that  right 

amount  of  revenue  beyond  the  necessary  to  an  individual.     If  it  were,  the  effect 

wants    of    the    government    be    hereafter  would   be   most   injurious   to   the  public, 

prevented.     If  to  these  considerations  be  since  their  officer  could  make  none  of  those 

added  the  facilities  which  will  arise  from  arrangements  to  meet  or  guard  against  the 

enabling  the  treasury  to  satisfy  the  public  depreciation   which    an    individual    is    at 

creditors,  by  its  drafts  and  notes  received  liberty  to  do.    Nor  can  inconvenience  to 

in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  it  may  be  the  community  be  alleged  as  an  objection 

safely  assumed  that  no  motive  of  con-  to  such  a  regulation.    Its  object  and  mo- 

renience  to  the  citizen  requires  the  re-  tire  are  their  convenience  and  welfare, 

ception  of  bank-paper.  If  at  a  moment  of  simultaneous  and  un- 
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expected  suBpension  by  the  banks  it  adds  goyeniment  to  promote  the  aooomplish- 

Bomething  to  the  many  embarrassments  of  ment  of  that  important  object  will  without 

that  proceeding,  yet  these  are  far  over-  doubt  be  performed. 

balanced  by  its  direct  tendency  to  produce  In  the  mean  time  it  is  our  duty  to 
a  wider  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  to  provide  all  the  remedies  against  a  de- 
increase  the  safety  of  bank-paper,  to  im-  predated  paper  currency  which  the  Con- 
prove  the  general  currency,  and  thus  to  stitution  enables  us  to  afford.  The  Treas- 
prevent  altogether  such  occurrences  and  ury  Department  on  several  former  oc- 
the  other  and  far  greater  evils  that  at-  casions  has  suggested  the  propriety  and 
tend  them.  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 

It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  it  bankruptcies    of   corporations    and    other 

is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  banks  them-  bankers.    Through  the  instrumentality  of 

selves  that  the  government  should  not  re-  such  a  law  a  salutary  check  may  doubt- 

ceive  their  paper.    They  would  be  conduct-  less  be  imposed  on  the  issues  of  paper 

ed   with    more    caution    and   on    sounder  money,  and  an  effectual  remedy  given  to 

principles.     By  using  specie  only  in   its  the  citizens  in  a  way  at  once  equal  in  all 

transactions  the  government  would  create  parts  of  the  Union  and  fully  authorized 

a  demand  for  it,  which  would  to  a  great  by  the  Constitution, 

extent    prevent    its   exportation,    and    by  The  indulgence  granted  by  executive  au- 

keeping  it  in  circulation  maintain  a  broad-  thority  in  the  payment  of  bonds  for  duties 

er  and  safer  basis  for  the  paper  currency,  has  been  already  mentioned.     Seeing  that 

That  the  banks  would  thus  be  rendered  the  immediate  enforcement  of  these  obliga- 

more  sound  and  the  community  more  safe  tions  would   subject  a   large  and   highly 

cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  respectable  portion  of  our  citizens  to  great 

The  foregoing  views,  it  seems  to  me,  do  sacrifices,  and  believing  that  a  temporary 
but  fairly  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  postponement  could  be  made  without  det- 
federal  Constitution  in  relation  to  the  riment  to  other  interests  and  with  in- 
currency,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  public  creased  certainty  of  ultimate  payment,  I 
revenue.  At  the  time  that  instrument  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  the  request 
was  framed  there  were  but  three  or  four  that  was  made  of  me.  The  terms  allowed 
banks  in  the  United  States,  and  had  the  are  to  the  full  extent  as  liberal  as  any 
extension  of  the  banking  system  and  the  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the 
evils  growing  out  of  it  been  foreseen  they  executive  department.  It  remains  for 
would  probably  have  been  specially  guard-  Congress  to  decide  whether  a  further  post- 
ed against.  The  same  policy  which  led  to  ponement  may  not  with  propriety  be  al- 
the  prohibition  of  bills  of  credit  by  the  lowed,  and  if  so,  their  legislation  upon 
States  would  doubtless  in  that  event  have  the  subject  is  respectfully  invited, 
also  interdicted  their  issue  as  a  currency  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
in  any  other  form.  The  Constitution,  Treasury  will  exhibit  the  condition  of 
however,  contains  no  such  prohibition;  these  debts,  the  extent  and  effect  of  the 
and  since  the  States  have  exercised  for  present  indulgence,  the  probable  result  of 
nearly  half  a  century  the  power  to  reg-  its  further  extension  on  the  state  of  the 
ulate  the  business  of  banking,  it  is  not  treasury,  and  every  other  fact  necessary 
to  be  expected  that  it  will  be  abandoned,  to  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject. 
The  whole  matter  is  now  under  discussion  Similar  information  is  communicated  in 
before  the  proper  tribunal — the  people  of  regard  to  such  depositories  of  the  public 
the  States.  Never  before  has  the  public  moneys  as  are  indebted  to  the  government, 
mind  been  so  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  in  order  that  Congress  may  also  adopt 
proper  sense  of  its  importance;  never  has  the  proper  measures  in  regard  to  them, 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  been  sub-  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
mitted  to  so  searching  an  inquiry.  It  first  half  of  the  year  and  an  estimate  of 
would  be  distrusting  the  intelligence  and  those  for  the  residue  will  be  laid  before 
virtue  of  the  people  to  doubt  the  speedy  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  efHcient  adoption  of  such  measures  of  In  his  report  of  December  last  it  was 
reform  as  the  public  good  demands.  All  estimated  that  the  current  receipts  would 
that  can  rightfully  be  done  by  the  federal  fall  short  of  the  expenditures  by  about 
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$3,000,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dif-  suits  of  the  disasters  of  the  times;  and 
ferenoe  will  be  much  greater.  This  is  to  it  is  for  Congress  to  devise  a  fit  remedy, 
be  attributed  not  only  to  the  occurrence  if  there  be  one.  The  money  being  indis- 
of  greater  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  pensable  to  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  it 
the  business  of  the  country  than  those  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  principle 
which  were  then  predicted,  and  con-  of  justice  or  expediency  its  application  to 
sequently  a  greater  diminution  in  the  rev-  that  object  can  be  avoided.  To  recall  any 
enue,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  appro-  portion  of  the  sums  already  deposited  with 
priations  exceeded  by  nearly  $6,000,000  the  States  would  be  more  inconvenient  and 
the  amount  which  was  asked  for  in  the  less  efficient.  To  burden  the  country  with 
estimates  then  submitted.  The  sum  nee-  increased  taxation  when  there  is  in  fact 
essary  for  the  service  of  the  year,  beyond  a  large  surplus  revenue  would  be  unjust 
the  probable  receipts  and  the  amount  and  unwise;  to  raise  moneys  by  loans  un- 
which  it  was  intended  should  be  reserved  der  such  circumstances,  and  thus  to  com- 
in  the  treasury  at  the  commencement  of  mence  a  new  national  debt,  would  scarcely 
the  year,  will  be  about  $6,000,000.  If  the  be  sanctioned  by  the  American  people, 
whole  of  the  reserved  balance  be  not  at  The  plan  proposed  will  be  adequate  to 
once  applied  to  the  current  expenditures,  all  our  fiscal  operations  during  the  re- 
but $4,000,000  be  still  kept  in  the  treas-  mainder  of  the  year.  Should  it  be 
ury,  as  seems  most  expedient  for  the  uses  adopted,  the  treasury,  aided  by  the  ample 
of  the  mint  and  to  meet  contingencies,  the  resources  of  the  country,  will  be  able  to 
sum  needed  will  be  $10,000,000.  discharge  punctually  every  pecuniary  obli- 

In  making  this  estimate  the  receipts  are  gation.    For  the  future  all  that  is  needed 

calculated    on    the    supposition    of    some  will  be  that  caution  and  forbearance  in 

further  extension  of  the  indulgence  grant-  appropriations  which   the   diminution   of 

ed  in  the  payment  of  bonds  for  duties,  the  revenue  requires  and  which  the  com- 

which  will  afiTect  the  amount  of  the  rev-  plete  accomplishment  or  great  forwardness 

enue  for  the  present  year  to  the  extent  of  of  many  extensive  national  undertakings 

$2,500,000.  renders  equally  consistent  with  prudence 

It  is  not  proposed  to  procure  the  re-  and  patriotic  liberality. 
quired  amount  by  loans  or  increased  taxa-       The  preceding  suggestions  and  recom- 

tion.    There  are  now  in  the  treasury  $9,-  mendations   are   submitted    in   the  belief 

367,214,  directed  by  the  act  of  June  23,  that  their  adoption  by  Congress  will  en- 

1836,  to  be  deposited  with  the  States  in  able  the  executive  department  to  conduct 

October  next.    This  sum,  if  so  deposited,  our   fiscal    concerns   with    success   so   far 

will  be  subject  under  the  law  to  be  re-  as  their  management  has  been  committed 

called   if  needed   to   defray  existing  ap-  to  it.     While  the  objects  and  the  means 

propriations ;  and  as  it  is  now  evident  that  proposed   to  attain   them   are   within   its 

the  whole,  or  the  principal  part,  of  it  will  constitutional     powers    and    appropriate 

be  wanted  for  that  purpose,  it  appears  duties,  they  will  at  the  same  time,  it  is 

most  proper  that  the  deposit  should  be  hoped,  by  their  necessary  operation,  afford 

withheld.     Until  the  amount  can  be  col-  essential  aid  in  the  transaction  of  indi- 

lected    from    the    banks,    treasury    notes  vidual  concerns,  and  thus  yield  relief  to 

may  be  temporarily  issued,  to  be  gradually  the  people  at  large  in  a  form  adapted  to 

redeemed  as  it  is  received.  the    nature   of    our    government.      Those 

I  am  aware  that  this  course  may  be  who  look  to  the  action  of  this  govem- 

productire  of  inconvenience  to  many  of  ment  for  specific  aid  to  the  citizen  to  re- 

the  States.    Relying  upon  the  acts  of  Con-  lieve  embarrassments  arising  from  losses^ 

gress  which  held  out  to  them  the  strong  by  revulsions  in  \?ommerce  and  credit  lose 

probability,   if  not  the  certainty,   of   re-  sight  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  created 

eeiving  this  instalment,  they  have  in  some  and  the  powers  with  which  it  is  clothed. 

instances  adopted  measures  with  which  its  It  was  established  to  give  security  to  us 

intention  may  seriously  interfere.     That  all  in  our  lawful  and  honorable  pursuits, 

such  a  condition  of  things  should  have  under  the  lasting  safeguard  of  republican 

occurred  is  much  to  be  regretted.     It  is  institutions.    It  was  not  intended  to  con- 

not  the  leiwt  among  the  luifortunate  re-  fer  special  favors  on  individuals  or  on  any 
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classes  of  them,  to  create  systems  of  agri-  any  specific  plan  for  regulating  the  ex- 
culture,  manufactures,  or  trade,  or  to  en-  changes  of  the  country,  relieving  mercan- 
engage  in  them  either  separately  or  in  con-  tile  embarrassments,  or  interfering  with 
nection  with  individual  citizens  or  organ-  the  ordinary  operations  of  foreign  or  do- 
ized  associations.  If  its  operations  were  mestic  commerce,  it  is  from  a  oonvictiou 
to  be  directed  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  that  such  measures  are  not  within  the  con- 
class,  equivalent  favors  must  in  justice  be  stitutional  province  of  the  general  gov- 
extended  to  the  rest,  and  the  attempt  to  emment,  and  that  their  adoption  would 
bestow  such  favors  with  an  equal  hand,  or  not  promote  the  real  and  permanent  wel- 
even  to  select  those  who  should  most  de-  fare  of  those  they  might  be  designed  to 
serve  them,  would  never  be  successful.  aid. 

All  communities  are  apt  to  look  to  gov-  The  difficulties  and  distresses  of  the 
emment  for  too  much.  Even  in  our  own  times,  though  unquestionably  great,  are 
country,  where  its  powers  and  duties  are  limited  in  their  extent,  and  cannot  be  re- 
so  strictly  limited,  we  are  prone  to  do  so,  garded  as  affecting  the  permanent  pros- 
especial  ly  at  periods  of  sudden  embarrass-  perity  of  the  nation.  Arising  in  a  great 
ment  and  distress.  But  this  ought  not  degree  from  the  transactions  of  foreign 
to  be.  The  framers  of  our  excellent  Con-  and  domestic  commerce,  it  is  upon  them 
stitution  and  the  people  who  approved  it  that  they  have  chiefly  fallen.  The  great 
with  calm  and  sagacious  deliberation  acted  agricultural  interest  has  in  many  parts  of 
at  the  time  on  a  sounder  principle.  They  the  country  suffered  comparatively  little, 
wisely  judged  that  the  less  government  and,  as  if  Providence  intended  to  display 
interferes  with  private  pursuits  the  better  the  munificence  of  its  goodness  at  the  mo- 
for  the  general  prosperity.  It  is  not  its  ment  of  our  greatest  need,  and  in  direct 
legitimate  object  to  make  men  rich  or  to  contrast  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
repair  by  direct  grants  of  money  or  legis-  waywardness  of  man,  we  have  been 
lation  in  favor  of  particular  pursuits  blessed  throughout  our  extended  territory 
losses  not  incurred  in  the  public  service,  with  a  season  of  general  health  and  of 
This  would  be  substantially  to  use  the  uncommon  fruitfulness.  The  proceeds  of 
property  of  some  for  the  benefit  of  others,  our  great  staples  will  soon  furnish  the 
But  its  real  duty — that  duty  the  perform-  means  of  liquidating  debts  at  home  and 
ance  of  which  makes  a  good  government  abroad,  and  contribute  equally  to  the  re- 
the  most  precious  of  human  blessings —  vival  of  commercial  activity  and  the  resto- 
is  to  enact  and  enforce  a  system  of  general  ration  of  commercial  credit.  The  banks, 
laws  commensurate  with,  but  not  exceed-  established  avowedly  for  its  support,  do- 
ing, the  objects  of  its  establishment,  and  riving  their  profits  from  it,  and  resting 
to  leave  every  citizen  and  every  interest  under  obligations  to  it  which  cannot  be 
to  reap  under  its  benign  protection  the  overlooked,  will  feci  at  once  the  neces- 
rewards  of  virtue,  industry,  and  prudence,  sity  and  justice  of  uniting  their  energies 

I  cannot  doubt  that  on  this  as  on  all  with  those  of  the  mercantile  interest, 
similar  occasions  the  federal  government  The  suspension  of  specie  payments  at 
will  find  its  agency  most  conducive  to  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances 
the  security  and  happiness  of  the  people  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  could  not  be 
when  limited  to  the  exercise  of  its  con-  other  than  a  temporary  measure,  and  we 
ceded  powers.  In  never  assuming,  even  can  scarcely  err  in  believing  that  the 
for  a  well-meant  object,  such  powers  as  period  must  soon  arrive  when  all  that  are 
were  not  designed  to  be  conferred  upon  it,  solvent  will  redeem  their  issues  in  gold 
we  shall  in  reality  do  most  for  the  general  and  silver.  Dealings  abroad  naturally  de- 
welfare.  To  avoid  every  unnecessary  in-  pend  on  resources  and  prosperity  at  home, 
lerference  with  the  pursuits  of  the  citizen  If  the  debt  of  our  merchants  has  accu- 
will  result  in  more  benefit  than  to  adopt  mulated  or  their  credit  is  impaired,  these 
measures  which  could  only  assist  limited  are  fluctuations  always  incident  to  exten- 
interests,  and  are  eagerly,  but  perhaps  sive  or  extravagant  mercantile  transac- 
naturally,  sought  for  under  the  pressure  tions.  But  the  ultimate  security  of  such 
of  temporary  circumstances.  If,  there-  obligations  does  not  admit  of  question, 
fore,  I  refrain  from  suggesting  to  Congress  They  are  guaranteed  by  the  resources  of 
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a  country  the  fruits  of  whose  industry  was    employed    in    civil    engineering   and 

afford  abundant  means  of  ample  liquida-  agriculture   in   Michigan   and   Minnesota 

tion  and  by  the  evident  interest  of  every  until  the  breaking-out  of  the  Civil  War, 

merchant  to  sustain  a  credit  hitherto  high  when  he  became  colonel  of  the  2d  Minne- 

by  promptly  applying  these  means  for  its  sota  volunteers.     He  commanded  these  in 

preservation.  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring  in  January,  1862 ; 

I  deeply  regret  that  events  have  OC'  and  for  his  conduct  there  was  made  a  brig- 
curred  which  require  me  to  ask  your  con-  adier-general  in  March.  He  commanded  a 
sideration  on  such  serious  topics.  I  could  brigade  in  Crittenden's  division  in  north- 
have  wished  that  in  making  my  first  com-  ern  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  and  when 
munication  to  the  assembled  representa-  that  officer  was  promoted  (Oct.  1,  1862) 
tives  of  my  country  I  had  nothing  to  dwell  General  Van  Cleve  took  command  of  the 
upon  but  the  history  of  her  unalloyed  division,  with  which  he  did  excellent  ser- 
prosperity.  Since  it  is  otherwise,  we  can  vice  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  where  he 
only  feel  more  deeply  the  responsibility  was  wounded.  In  September,  1863,  he 
of  the  respective  trusts  that  have  been  performed  good  service  in  northern 
confided  to  us,  and  under  the  pressure  of  Georgia,  particularly  in  the  battle  of 
difficulties  unite  in  invoking  the  guidance  Chickamauga.  From  1863  to  1865  he  was 
and  aid  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Nations  in  command  at  Murfreesboro.  He  was 
and  in  laboring  with  zealous  resolution  to  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  as 
overcome  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  brevet  major-general  March  13,  1865;  and 
environed.  was  adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  Min- 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  a  high  nesota  in  1866-70  and  1876-82.     He  died 

gratification  to  know  by  long  experience  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  24,  1891. 

that  we  act  for  a  people  to  whom  the  Van  Cortlandt,  Oliver  Stevense,  mili- 

truth,  however  unpromising,  can  always  tary  officer;    bom   in   Wijk,   Holland,   in 

be  spoken  with  safety;   for  the  trial  of  1600;   received  a  fair  education;   arrived 

whose    patriotism    no    emergency    is    too  in  New  Netherland  as  an  officer  of  the 

severe,  and  who  are  sure  never  to  desert  West    India    Company   March    28,    1638; 

a   public    functionary,    honestly   laboring  was   made  customs   officer   in    1630;    had 

for  the  public  good.    It  seems  just  that  charge  of  the  public  stores  of  the  com- 

they   should    receive   without    delay   any  pany  in  1643-48;  then  became  a  merchant 

aid  in  their  embarrassments  which  your  and  brewer.     He  was  made  colonel  of  the 

deliberations  can  afford.    Coming  directly  burgher   guard    in    1649;    was    appointed 

from  the  midst  of  them,  and  knowing  the  mayor  (burgomaster)  of  New  Amsterdam 

course  of  events  in  every  section  of  our  in  1654;  and  held  that  office  almost  with- 

country,  from  you  may  best  be  learned  as  out    interruption    till    1664,    when    New 

well  the  extent  and  nature  of  these  em-  Amsterdam     was     surrendered     to     the 

barrassments  as  the  most  desirable  meas-  British.     He  was  then  appointed  by  Gov- 

ures  of  relief.                                              v  ernor  Stuyvesant  one  of  tlie  conimission- 

I   am   aware,   however,   that   it  is   not  ers    to    arrange    a    settlement    with    the 

proper   to   detain  you   at  present   longer  British.    In    1663    he   took    a    prominent 

than   may   be    demanded   by   the    special  part  in  settling  tlie  Connecticut  boundary 

objects  for  which  you  are  convened.    To  dispute,  and  in  1664  in  settling  the  claims 

them,  therefore,  I  have  confined  my  com-  of  Capt.  John  Scott  to  I^ng  Island,  and 

munication;  and  believing  it  will  not  be  also  held   trusts  under  the  English  gov- 

your  own  wish  now  to  extend  your  delib-  ernors    Nicholls,    Lovelace,    and    Dongan. 

erations  beyond  them,  I  reserve  till  the  He  died  in  New  York,  April  4,  1684. 

usual  period  of  your  annual  meeting  that  His  son,  Jacob,  born  in  New  York  City, 

general   information  on  the  state  of  the  July  7,  1658,  was  a  member  of  the  first 

Union  which  the  Constitution  requires  me  three  William  and  Mary  assemblies,  was 

to  give.  again    a    member    in    1702-9    and    1710- 

Van   Clev«,    Hobatio   Phuxips,    mili-  15;  and  was  mayor  of  his  native  city  in 

tary   officer;    bom    in    Princeton,    N.    J.,  1719.    He   was   a   large   land-holder    and 

Nov.  23,  1809;  graduated  at  West  Point  one  of   the  most   prominent  men   of   his 

in  1831,  but  left  the  army  in  1839.    He  time.    His  estate  of  800  acres  at  Yonkers 
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wu  bougbt  by  New  York  City  from  his  In  1770  he  was  made  colonel  of  tbe 

descendaDta.  to  wbom  it  had  eontinuoiuly  New  York  Regiment,  with  which  he  fought 

pasHed.    and    was    thrown    into    the    new  at  Bemie's  Heights  and  Saratoga.     In  the 

Van   Cortlandt    Pftrk.     He   died    in    New  winter  of  1778  he  was  sent  to  protect  the 

York  City  in  1739.  New   York   frontiers   agaiziet   the   Indians 

Another    son,    BTEPlURf,    bom    in    New  under   Brant.     He  was  a  member  of  the 

York  City.  May  i,  1643,  was  educated  by  court  that  tried   General   Arnold   for  im- 

K  Dutch  ctergjman;  became  an  ensign  in  proper  conduct  at  Philadelphia,  and   wan 

the    King's    County    Regiment    in     1668,  in  favor  of  cashiering  him.    "Had  all  tb6 

and   later   was  colonel.     In   1677   he   was  court,"  wrote  Van  Cortlandt  in  his  diary, 

mode  the  first  native  American  mayor  of  "  known  Arnold's  former  conduct  as  well 

New  York  City,  and  held   that  office  al-  as  myself,  he  would  have  beeu  dismiased 


I 


most    consecutively    till    his    death.     He  the  service."      In   1780  he  commuidedn 

was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  regiment  under  Lafayette;  was  with  1     

for  many  years,  and  became  a  justice  of  in  Virginia;  and  for  his  gallant  condttet 

the   Provincial    Supreme   Court   in    1603.  at  Yorktown  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 

His   estate   was   erected    into    the   manor  general.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 

and  lordship  of  C«rtlandt,  June  17,  1097.  tired  to  the  Manor-house.     From  1799  tn 

In   the  manor,  which   stood  on  the  shore  17iK)  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 

of    Croton    Bay,    Washington.    Franklin,  legialature,  and  also  of  the  State  conven- 

Roehambeau.  {.afayctle,  and  other  eminent  tion  that  adopted  the   national   Constitu- 

men  were  entertained  during  the  Rerolu-  tion.    He  was  United  Slates  Senator  from 

tionary  War.     He  died  in  New  York  City.  1701    to    1704,   and   member   of   Congress 

Nov.  25,  1700.  from  1793  to  180B.    Lafayette  was  aeeom- 

Vaa   Cortlandt,   Phiup,   military   offi-  panied  by  General  Van  Cortlandt  in   his 

cer ;  born  in  Cortlandt  Klanor,  N.  Y..  Sept.  tour  through  the  United  States  in  1824-25, 

1,  1749;  son  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt;  be-  He  died  in  Cortlandt  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 

cauie  a  land  surveyor  at  the  age  of  nine-  5,   1S3L 

t«enyeHrB.but  when  the  Revolutionary  War        Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  patriot;   bom 

began  he  entered  the  military  service  as  in  Cortlandt  Manor,  N.  Y.,  .Ian.  10,  1731; 

lieutenant-colonel.    His  Tory  relatives  had  son   of   Philip   Van   Ck>rttandt.   third   son 

tried  to  dissuade  him  from  this  step,  and  of  Stephanua;  was  a  member  of  the  first 

Governor   Tryon   sent   him   a   commission  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York;  chair- 

at  colonel  of  militia,  which  he  destroyed,  man  of  the  committee  of  public 
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and  was  exceedingly  active  in  the  pa-  by  Twiggs  (see  Twioos,  David  Emanuel). 
triot  cause.  Throughout  the  Revolution  At  that  time  seven  companies,  under  Major 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  Sibley,  were  at  Matagorda  Bay,  prepar- 
administrator  of  the  government  of  New  ing  to  embark  for  the  North  on  the 
York;  and  so  obnoxious  was  he  to  Star  of  the  West,  under  convoy  of 
the  British  government  that  it  set  a  the  gunboat  Mohawk,  These  vessels 
bounty  on  his  head.  He  was  the  first  did  not  make  their  appearance,  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  and  Sibley  embarked  on  two  lighters  for 
held  that  office  by  re-election  for  eigh-  Tampico,  Mexico.  Lack  of  coal  and  pro- 
teen  years.  He  had  been  one  of  the  com-  visions  compelled  him  to  turn  back, 
mittee  that  framed  the  constitution  of  Four  vessels,  with  1,500  Texans  under  Van 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1777.  He  Dorn,  came  into  the  bay,  and  captured 
died  in  Cortlandt  Manor,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  Sibley  and  his  whole  command.  At  about 
1814.  the  same  time  a  party  of  volunteers  from 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  colonial  governor;  Galveston  captured  the  Star  of  the  West 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  about  1662;  en-  (April  17),  with  all  her  stores.  On  the 
gaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  23d  Colonel  Waite  and  all  his  officers,  on 
In  order  to  oppose  Lord  Bellomont's  com-  duty  at  San  Antonio,  were  made  prisoners ; 
mercial  policy,  he  entered  politics,  and  in  so  also  were  seven  companies  under  Colonel 
1669  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  where  Reese,  who  were  making  their  way  towards 
he  led  the  opposition  party;  was  ap-  the  coast.  These  were  all  the  National 
pointed  a  member  of  the  council  and  re-  troops  remaining  in  Texas,  which  Twiggs 
mained  there  for  nearly  thirty  years;  and  had  surrendered.  They  were  kept  prison- 
was  acting  governor  of  New  York  from  ers  awhile,  and,  after  being  compelled 
July  1,  1731,  till  Aug.  1,  1732.  Shortly  to  give  their  parole  not  to  bear  arms 
after  the  arrival  of  Gov.  William  Cosby  against  the  Confederates,  embarked  for 
a  bitter  dispute  arose  between  him  and  New  York.  Proraoted  major-general.  Van 
Van  Dam  over  an  order  which  the  gov-  Dorn  took  command  of  the  trans-Mis- 
emor  exhibited  for  an  equal  division  of  sissippi  district  in  January,  1862,  and 
perquisites  and  emoliiments.  Each  sued  was  defeated  at  Pea  Ridge  and  Corinth, 
the  other,  but  no  settlement  was  ever  and  superseded  by  Pemberton.  Defeated 
reached.  Van  Dam  published  Heads  of  at  Franklin,  he  was  shot  dead  by  Dr. 
CompUUni  Against  Governor  Cosby.  He  Peters  in  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  May  8, 
died  in  New  York  City  some  time  after  1863. 
1736.  Van  Dyke,  Henry,  educator;  bom  in 

Van  Der  Veer,  Abraham,  legislator;  Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1862;  grad- 
born  in  Flatbush,  New  York,  Jan.  27,  uated  at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 
1781 ;  appointed  postmaster  of  Flatbush,  in  1860,  Princeton  College  in  1873,  Prince- 
1814;  clerk  of  the  Kings  county  courts,  ton  Theological  Seminary  in  1877,  and  Ber- 
1S16;  elected  member  of  Congress  for  the  lin  University  in  1878.  He  was  pastor  of 
district  including  Kings,  Richmond,  and  the  United  Congregational  Church,  New- 
Rockland  counties  in  1836.  He  died  in  port,  R.  I.,  in  1878,  and  of  the  Brick 
Brooklyn,  July  21,  1839.  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  in  1883- 

Van  Dorn,  Earl,  military  officer;  born  1900;  and  became  Professor  of  English 
near  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  Sept.  17,  1820;  Literature  in  Princeton  University  in 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  and  1900.  He  wrote  The  National  Sin  of 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  receiv-  Literary  Piracy;  The  Poetry  of  Tenny- 
ing  brevets  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Grordo,  son;  The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man, 
Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  at  the  capture   etc. 

of  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  Van  Dyke,  Theodore  Strong,  author; 
wounded.  After  serving  in  several  Indian  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July  19, 
campaigns,  he  resigned,  Jan.  31,  1861,  and  1842;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in 
was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  Con-  1863;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866, 
federate  army.  He  was  ordered  to  Texas  and  practised  in  Minnesota  in  1869-76; 
in  April,  1861,  to  secure  for  the  Confed-  then  settled  in  Southern  California  and 
erates  the  remnant  of  the  forces  betrayed   devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was  the 
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firat  to  eulogise  Southern  California  ae  a 
place  oSeriog  peculiar  advantages  to  tlie 
invalid  aad  aportsnian.  His  publicHtions 
include  The  Bifit,  Rod,  and  Oua  in  Cali- 
fornia; The  SiiW  Hunter:  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; and  Hoatkern  California  the  Italy 
of  A  nierica. 

Van  Home,  Thouab  B.,  oiilttarj  offl- 
ccr;  conspicuous  in  the  War  of  1812-15. 
In  August.  1S12,  Governor  Meigs  sent 
Captain  Brush  with  men,  cattle,  provi- 
siong,  and  s  mail  for  Hull's  arm}'.  At  the 
Iliiisin  River,  Brush  sent  word  to  Hull  that 
he  had  information  that  a  bodj  of  Ind< 
ians  under  Tecumseh  was  lying  in  wait 
for  him  near  Brownstown,  at  the  mouth 
o(  the  Huron  River.  25  miles  below  De- 
troit, and  he  asked  the  general  to  send 
down  H  detnchnient  of  soldiera  as  an  es- 
cort. Hull  ordered  Major  Van  Home,  of 
Colonel  Findlay's  regiment,  with  200  men, 
tu  join  Brush,  and  eseort  him  and  his 
treasurea  to  headquarters.  The  major 
crossed  the  Detroit  from  Hull's  force* 
in  Canada,  Aug.  4.    On  the  morning  of  the 


lith,  while  the  detachment  wns  moving 
cautiously.  Van  Home  was  told  by  a 
FVenchman  thiit  several  hundred  Indians 
lay  in  ambush  near  Brownstown,  Ac- 
cvftomcd  to  ularmista,  he  did  not  believe 


the  etory,  and  pushed  forward 
in  two  coluuins,  when  they  were  fired 
upon  from  both  sides  by  Indians  concealed 
in  the  thickets  and  woods.  The  attack 
WBB  sudden,  sharp,  and  deadly,  and  the 
troops  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Ap- 
prehensive that  he  might  be  surrounded, 
Van  Home  ordered  a  retreat.  The  Ind- 
ians pursued,  and  a  running  flght  was 
kept  up  for  »ome  distance,  the  Americans 
frequently  turning  upon  thp  savage  toe 
and  giving  them  deadly  volleys.  The  mail 
carried  by  the  Americans  w» 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  at  Fort', 
Maiden,  by  which  most  valuable  inforroft- 
tion  roncerning  the  army  under  Hull 
revealed,  for  officers  and  soldiers  had  writ-,' 
ten  freely  to  their  friends  at  home.  Th»< 
Americans  lost  seventeen  killed  and  ser 
eral  wounded,  who  were  left  behind. 

Van  NsBS,  VVilli&u  Peteb.  Jurist ; 
born  in  Ghent.  N.  Y.,  in  1779;  graduated 
at  Columbia  College;  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  Aaron  Burr; 
carried  Burr's  challenge  to  Hamilton  and 
acted  aa  one  of  the  former's  seconds 
duel ;  was  United  States  judge  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  in  1812- 
20.  He  was  the  author  of  Examinalio» 
of  Charges  Againgl  Aaron  Burr;  Laws  of 
NeiP  York,  iHIk  Nolea  (with  John  Wood- 
worth)  ;  itriporiB  of  TiDo  Ciuea  in  the 
Prixc  Court  for  fieic  York  Diatriel;  and 
Coninte  Narrative  of  General  Jackson' 
Firat  Immgion  of  Florida.  He  died  in 
N.-W  York  Cily,  Sept.  6.   1826. 

Van  Bensaelaer,  Hewrt  Kiu.iAit.  mill- 
t.Try  ndlcer:  liorn  near  Albany.  N,  Y.,  in 
17^4;  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Bevo- 
luli'mnry  Wa-r.  and  was  wounded  in  the 
bjittlc  of  Saratoga.  He  was  afterward*. 
■I  {general  of  militia.  In  July,  1777,  at 
nlmut  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  from  Ticonderoga  before  Bur- 
goyne,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  British 
force  near  Fort  Anne.  He  made  stout 
Tefiistanee;  hut,  hearing  of  the  evacuation 
of  Ticonderoga,  be  fell  back  towards  Fort 
Edward.  In  that  encounter  he  received 
a  bullet  in  his  thigh,  which  was  not  ex- 
tracted until  after  his  death,  in  Qreen- 
Imsh,  N.  Y..  Sept.  !>.  ISIO. 

Van  Bensselaer,  Killias,  colonist; 
liorn  in  Amsterdam.  Holland,  in  1&9S; 
received     a    good     education ; 


I 
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wealth  M  a  diamoad  and  pearl  merchant  Van  Bens8ola*r,  Maxuka  Obuwold, 
in  Anuterdam;  and  was  prominent  in  the  author;  born  in  New  York  City,  Feh.  23, 
eBtablishment  of  the  West  India  Company.  1861;  received  a  private  education;  and 
I^ter,  through  an  agent,  he  bought  a  large  later  studied  art  and  architeeture.  She 
tract  of  land  from  the  Indiana  in  New  contributed  to  magazines  and  periodicals, 
Netherland,  on  the  Hudson  River,  com-  and  wrote  Henry  Hobaon  Richardttm  imd 
priiing  the  present  counties  of  Albany,  Works;  American  Etchers;  Should  W« 
Rensselaer,  and  Columbia.  The  tract.  Ask  for  the  Suffragef  etc. 
which  was  named  Rensselaer swick.  was  Van  BanBselaer,  Solouon,  military 
colonized  with  immigrants  from  Holland,  officer;  born  in  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y., 
Van  Rensselaer  never  visited  the  colony,  Aug.  6,  1774;  was  a  sod  of  Henry  Killian 
but  directed  its  affairs  through  a  sheriff.  Van  Renaeelaer;  entered  the  military  ser- 
To  protect  the  colonists  from  the  Indians,  vice  as  comet  of  cavalry  in  1702,  and  in 
he  ordered  that  they  should  all  live  near  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  fought  by 
each  other,  except  the  tobacco- 
planters  and  farmers.  After  his 
death,  in  1M4,  the  West  India 
Company  became  jealous  of  the 
success  of  the  colouy,  and  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant,  with  a  military 
escort,  visited  it  in  1648,  and  gave 
orders  that  no  buildings  should  be 
constructed  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  Fort  Orange.  Subsequent- 
ly he  endeavored  to  restrict  the 
privileges  of  Van  Rensselaer's  sonn. 

His  son,  Jebtuiab,  colonist,  born 
in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  presumably 
about  1632,  was  in  charge  of  Reus 
selaerswiclt,  N.  Y.,  for  sixteen 
years.  When  the  English  threat- 
ened New  Netherland  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  the  con- 
vention in  New  Amsterdam  to 
adopt  measures  of  defence.  In  1ft64. 
after  the  province  was  surrendered 
to  the  English,  he  allied  himself 
to  the  Duke  of  York  on  tlie  con- 
dition that  no  offence  should  be 
offered  his  colony.  Later  Rcns- 
selaerswick     was     erected     into     a 

manor.  Under  the  pen-name  of  "  New  Wayne,  Aug.  20,  ITJ4,  was  hhot  through 
Netherland  Mercury"  he  was  the  author  the  lungs.  From  1801  to  1810  he  was 
of  narratives  of  various  events  in  the  colo-  adjutant-general  of  New  York  militia, 
nies.  He  died  In  Rensaelaerswick,  N.  Y.,  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  New  York 
in  October,  1674.  volunteers   in    1812,   and    commanded   the 

Another     son,     NlCHOI.as,     clergyman,    troops   that   attacked   those   of   the   Brit- 


bom  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  about 
was  made  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  em- 
bassy in  England ;  appointed  a  deacon  in 
the  English  Church,  and  in  1674  came  to 
New  York.  In  September,  1675.  he  was 
made  colleague  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church 
in  Albany,  but  two  years  later  was  de-  published 
posed  by  the  governor.    He  died  in  A1-    Queimaton 


huf,  ] 


,  T.,  U  1678. 


iah  at  Queenston,  Oct.  13  of  that  year. 
At  the  landing-place  he  rucuived  four 
wounda,  and  had  to  be  carried  back  to 
Lewiaton.  From  181!)  to  1S22  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  from  1822 
until  18.19  poalmaster  at  Albany.  Hi 
Narratiee  of  the  Affair  at 
He  died  in  Albany, 


N.  Y.,  April  23,  1858. 
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V&it  HenflHlaer,  Stephen,  lust  of  the    1S21~23. 
pnlToons;    born    in    New    York,    Nov.    1,    N.  Y., 


1705;    Bon   of   Nicholas   Van   RenBBelapr; 
uiarrled     a     daughter     of     Gen.     Philip    i 


In  1H24  he  established  at  Troy, 
icientiGc  school  for  the 
lion  of  teachers,  which  waa  iacorporat«d 


4 


182a 


the  Rensselaer  Polytechni 
stitute.     He  died  io  Albany,  Jan. 
26,  1839. 

Van    Benaselaerswlck; 

or    REKSaElAEIlSWICK. 
BCMHHElJtER,    KlLLlAN. 

Van  Beypen,  W 
Kmckebbdckeb,  naval  oMcer;' 
horn  in  Bergen,  N.  J.,  Nov,  1^ 
1B40;  graduated  at  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Univerait? 
of  New  York  in  1802;  served  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York, 
in  1862,  and  on  the  frigate  St. 
Lowroice  of  the  East  Gulf 
lilnckading  squadron,  in  180^ 
fi  I ;  appointed  medical  director 
in  March,  1863;  Burgeon -general 
I'nited  States  navy,  and  chief  of 
l)ic  bureau  of  medicine  and 
surgery  with  the  rank  of  rear- 
aduiiral,  Oct.  22,  18»7.  During 
the  American  -  Spanish  War  he 
designed  and  equipped  the  am- 
bulance ship  Solaoe,  the  first 
ever  employed  in  naval  warfare. 
Van  Santwood,  Geobge, 
lawyer;  born  in  Belleville,  N.  J., 
Dee,  8,  1810;  graduated  at 
fchuyler  in  1783.  In  ITS9  he  wus  a  mem-  Union  College  in  1841 ;  admitted  to  the 
ber  of  the  legislature.- and  State  Senatnr  bar:  practised  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y,,  in 
from  1790  to  1705.  From  1705  to  1801  1840-52;  district  attorney  of  Rensselaer 
he  was  lieutenant-governor.  He  presided  eounly  in  1800-03.  His  publications  in- 
over  the  constitutional  convention  in  elude  Life  of  SIgcriton  Sidney;  Frinoiplea 
1801,  and  in  1810-11  was  one  of  the  of  Pleading  in  Civil  AclUin»  UniUr  fta 
commissioners  to  ascertain  the  feasi-  Kmo  York  Code;  Lives  of  the  Chief-Jut- 
bility  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  tinea  of  the  Vnited  Statct;  PrcoeOenlt  of 
of  the  lakes  with  the  Hudson.  From  Pleading;  and  Pracliee  in  the  Buvrnme 
1810  until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  Court  of  Vpip  York  in  Equity  Action*. 
canal  commiHsioncrB,  and  for  flftpen  He  died  in  East  Alliany,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 
years   president   of   the   board.      In    1801    1803. 

he  commanded  the  State  cavalry,  with  Van  Boliaaclc,  1'cter,  jurist;  born  in 
the  rank  of  major-general;  and  when  the  Kinderhook,  N.  Y..  March,  174T:  was 
War  of  1812-15  broke  out  was  chief  of  educated  nt  King's  Cnlleiie  (now  Colum- 
Ihe  New  York  State  militia.  In  1810  bia  Universityl,  and  had  the  reputation 
he  waa  elected  a  regent  of  the  State  Uni-  of  being  un  accomplhhed  classical 
versity,  and  afterwords  its  chancellor,  scholar.  ^Thile  in  college  he  married 
In  1820  he  was  president  of  the  State  EliMbeth  Cruger;  and,  choosing  the  law 
agricultural  board,  a  member  of  the  con-  as  a  profeaaion.  entered  the  offlce  of  Mr. 
stitutlonal  convention  in  1821,  and  of  Sylvester,  In  Alliany.  concluding  hi<i 
Congress  from  1823  to  1829.  At  his  ex-  studies  with  William  Smith,  Sr.,  In  New 
pense,  and  under  Us  direction,  a  geolofii-  York.  Soon  rising  to  eminence  in  his 
»I  Burvey  of  New  York  was   moi'e   in   profession,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  ag« 
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of  twenty-six  years,  sole  reviser  of  the  1779  he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  de- 
colonial  statutes.  When  the  Revolution-  stroy  the  settlement  of  the  Onondaga 
ary  War  broke  out  he  was  one  of  the  Indians,  for  the  performance  of  which 
New  York  committee  of  correspondence;  service  Congress  gave  him  its  thanks, 
but  when  the  question,  Shall  the  Ameri-  He  was  made  brigadier-general  by  brevet, 
can  colonies  take  up  arms  against  Great  Oct.  10,  1783.  Van  Schaick  was  a  rigid 
Britain?  had  to  be  answered  by  every  disciplinarian,  and  his  regiment  one  of 
American  citizen,  his  voice  was  in  the  neg-  the  best  in  the  service.  He  died  in 
ative,  and  during  the  war  he  was  a  con-  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1787. 
scientious  loyalist,  but  maintained  an  at-  Van  Twiller,  Wouteb  or  Walter, 
titude  of  strict  neutrality.  He  did  not  colonial  governor;  was  a  resident  of 
escape  persecution,  for  suspicion  was  Nieukirk,  Holland,  about  1580;  was 
everywhere  keen-scented.  The  committee  chosen  to  succeed  Peter  Minuits  as  gov- 
on  conspiracies  at  Albany  summoned  emor  of  New  Netherland  in  1633.  He 
him  before  them  {June,  1777),  and  re-  was  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  West  India 
quired  him  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  Company's  warehouse  at  Amsterdam,  and 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  refused,  had  married  a  niece  of  Killian  Van 
and  was  ordered  to  Boston  within  ten  Rensselaer,  the  wealthiest  of  the  newly 
days.  From  that  time  he  was  constantly  created  patroons.  Van  Rensselaer  had 
restrained;  and  when  he  asked  the  privi-  employed  him  to  ship  cattle  to  his  domain 
l^;e  of  taking  his  wife,  who  was  dying  on  Hudson  River,  and  it  was  probably 
with  consumption,  to  New  York,  it  was  his  interest  to  have  this  agent  in  New 
refused.  She  died,  and  he  was  banished  Netherland;  so,  through  his  influence,  the 
from  his  native  country  in  October,  1778,  incompetent  Van  Twiller  was  appointed 
when  he  went  to  England,  and  remained  director-general  of  the  colony.  He  was 
there  until  the  summer  of  1785,  when  he  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  government, 
returned  home,  and  was  received  with  slow  in  speech,  incompetent  to  decide, 
open  arms  by  men  of  all  parties.  While  narrow-minded,  and  irresolute.  He  was 
in  England  he  had  associated  with  the  called  by  a  satirist  "  Walter  the  Doubt- 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  realm,  who  er."  Washington  Irving,  in  his  broad 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  brightest  caricature  of  him,  says:  "His  habits  were 
Americans  among  them,  for  his  scholar-  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took 
ship,  legal  attainments,  and  rare  social  his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating  ex- 
qualities  were  remarkable.  These  made  aetly  an  hour  to  each;  he  smoked  and 
his  mansion  at  Kinderhook  the  resort  of  doubted  eight  hours,  and  he  slept  the  re- 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  niaining  twelve  of  the  four-and-twenty." 
land,  and  his  society  was  sought  con-  He  knew  the  details  of  the  counting-room 
tinually.  He  died  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  routine,  but  nothing  of  men  or  the  af- 
Sept.  17,  1832.  fairs  of  State.  He  ever  came  into  col- 
Van  Schaick,  Gozeit,  military  officer;  lision  with  abler  men  in  the  colony. 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1737;  In  the  company's  armed  ship  Sout- 
served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  herg,  with  104  soldiers,  he  sailed  for  Man- 
taking  part  in  the  expeditions  against  hattan.  With  him  also  came  Everardus 
Tioonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Fort  Fronte-  Bogardus,  the  first  clergyman  sent  to  New 
nac,  and  Niagara  (1756-50),  and  was  Netherland,  and  Adam  Roelandsen,  school- 
major  in  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment  in  master.  The  chief  business  of  Van  Twil- 
1759.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Revo-  ler's  administration  appears  to  have  been 
lutionary  War,  he  was  made  colonel  of  to  maintain  and  extend  the  commercial 
the  2d  New  York  Regiment,  and  late  operations  of  his  principals,  the  West  In- 
in  1776  was  in  command  of  a  battalion  dia  Company.  He  repaired  Fort  Amster- 
sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Cherry  Valley  to  dam,  erected  a  guard-house  and  barracks, 
protect  the  inhabitants  against  Brant  and  built  expensive  windmills;  but  the 
and  his  followers,  in  which  work  he  was  latter  were  so  near  the  fort  that  their 
vigilant  and  active.  In  the  battle  of  wings  frequently  missed  the  wind.  Build- 
Monmouth  he  was  a  brigadier-general  ings  were  erected  for  officers  and  other 
under  Lord  Stirling.     In  the  spring  of  employ^,  and  several  in  various  parts 
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of  the  province.  Of  this  extravagance  United  States  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
complaint  was  made,  and  his  shortcom-  Una  in  1879-04.  He  died  in  Washington, 
ings  were  severely  denounced  by  Dominie  D.  C,  April  14,  1894. 
Bogardus,  who,  in  a  letter  to  him,  called  Vancouver,  George,  navigator ;  born  in 
him  a  "child  of  the  devil,"  and  threaten-  England  about  1758;  accompanied  Gap- 
ed him  with  "such  a  shake  from  the  pul-  tain  Cook  in  his  last  two  voyages.  In 
pit "  on  the  following  Sunday  "  as  would  1790  he  was  made  master  in  the  royal 
make  him  shudder."  His  administration  navy,  and  was  sent  out  in  command  of 
was  so  much  complained  of  in  Holland  the  Discovery  to  ascertain  whether  in 
that  he  was  recalled  in  1637.  He  left  the  North  America,  between  lat.  30**  and  60** 
colony  in  a  sorry  condition,  but  with  N.,  there  was  any  interior  sea  or  water 
an  ample  private  estate.  Van  Rensselaer  communication  between  the  known  gulfs 
seems  to  have  had  confidence  in  Van  Twil-  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans.  He 
ler,  for  he  made  him  executor  of  his  sailed  from  England  in  April,  1791,  and 
last  will  and  testament.  In  a  controversy,  in  the  spring  of  1792  crossed  from  the 
Van  Twiller  took  sides  against  the  West  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  American  coast, 
India  Gompany,  and  vilified  the  adminis-  when  Nootka  was  surrendered  by  the 
tration  of  Stuyvesant.  The  company  were  Spaniards,  in  accordance  with  previous  ar- 
indignant,  and  spoke  of  Van  Twiller  as  rangements.  He  did  not  find  the  sought- 
an  ungrateful  man  who  had  "  sucked  for  waters,  and  returned  to  London,  late 
his  wealth  from  the  breasts  of  the  com-  in  1795,  with  shattered  health.  His  name 
pany  which  he  now  abuses."  He  died  was  given  to  a  large  island  on  the  western 
in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  after  1646.  coast  of  North  America.    He  devoted  him- 

Van    Wart,    Isaac,    patriot;    born    in  self  to  the  arrangement  of  his  manuscripts 

Oreenburg,   N.   Y.,    in    1760;    engaged    in  for  publication,  and  the  narrative  of  his 

farming    in    Westchester    county,    N.    Y.  voyages,  published  in  3  volumes  after  hi» 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  an  death,  was  edited  by  his  brother.    He  died 

ardent  sympathizer  with  the  patriot  cause,  near  London,  May  10,  1798. 

and  on  Sept.  23,  1780,  with  John  Paulding  Vancouver  Island,   an   island   in   the 

and  David  Williams,  captured  Maj.  John  North   Pacific  Ocean,   near  the  mainland 

Andr15    iq.  V.)    when  that  officer  was  re-  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  British 

turning  from  the  American  lines.    For  this  Columbia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 

act  each  of  the  three  captors  received  the  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.    It  is  about  300  miles 

thanks  of  Congress,  a  pension  of  $200  per  long,    and    was    named    after    Capt.    Geo. 

annum  for  life,  and  a  silver  medal.     He  Vancouver,  an  English  navigator,  who  was 

died  in  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  seek  any 

1828.     A   monument   was   erected   to   his  navigable     communication     between     the 

memory   by    the   citizens    of    Westchester  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  oceans, 

county  in  1829.  He   sailed   in    April,    1791,    and    returned 

Vance,  Zebulon  Baird,  legislator;  born  Sept.  24,  1795.  He  compiled  an  account 
near  Asheville,  N.  C,  May  13,  1830;  re-  of  his  survey  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
ceived  a  collegiate  education;  admitted  to  America,  and  died  in  1798.  Settlements, 
the  bar  in  1852;  elected  to  Congress  in  made  here  by  the  English  in  1781,  were 
1858  and  re-elected  in  1859;  strongly  op-  seized  by  the  Spaniards  in  1789,  but  re- 
posed the  secession  of  his  native  State,  but  stored.  By  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
afterwards  entered  the  Confederate  army  in  1846,  the  island  was  secured  to  Great 
as  colonel;  and  was  elected  governor  of  Britain.  It  has  become  of  importance 
North  Carolina  in  1862.  While  in  office  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  neigh- 
he  purchased  a  Clyde  steamship,  which  boring  mainland,  in  1858,  and  the  colo- 
successfully  ran  the  blockade  several  times,  nization  of  British  Columbia.  The  island 
landing  clothing,  arms,  and  general  sup-  was  united  with  British  Columbia  in 
plies.  In  1863  he  advocated  peace  nego-  August,  1866;  and  on  May  24,  1868, 
tiations  with  the  national  government,  Victoria,  founded  in  1857,  was  declared 
and  urged  Jefferson  Davis  to  seek  a  ces-  the  capital. 

tfation   of  hostilities.    He  was   re-elected  Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  financier;  born 

governor    in    1864    and    1876;    and    was  near  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  May 
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87,  17W!  at  Ihc  Uge  of  aixtecn  years  he 
bought  a  smalt  boat,  with  which  he  car- 
ried [NiBseut^rs  and  "  tnicit "  between 
Sinlen  lalaad  aod  Nrw  York.  At  dgbtccn 
be  owned  two  lioata,  anil  wsa  captain  of 
n  Ihiid.  PtoBperity  conMunHy  attended 
b<in.  He  married  at  nineteen,  and  whm 
hv  was  (weiitf-three  he  waa  worth  $!l,000 
and  out  of  debt.  Then  he  wttled  in  New 
York,  ivhere  he  bought  veasele  of  various 
kSnda;  and  in  1817  assiated  in  building 
the  first  atenmbont  that  plinl  bctwet-n 
New  York  and  New  BriiiiBwick,  of  which 
he  was  captain,  with  a  salar;  of  Sl.OOO 
(  fcjir.     He  ciiminandcd   a   finer  boat 


f  kee|iing 


1H18.  tiia  wile  at  the 
a  hotel  at  New  Brunswick, 
full  control  of  thart  Rteam- 
boat  line,  and  in  1827  he 
made  $40,000  a  year 
|irol1t.  He  started  stenni- 
bonta  in  various  waters— 
the  HudDon,  the  Delawari?, 
lx>ne  Island  Sound,  etc., 
everywhere  seeking  to 
hare  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  anil  proflta.  His 
wealth  greatly  incrcaaed. 
He  engaged  in  establinbing 
steamboat  and  other  eon- 
nrction  between  New  York 
andCalifnrnla.  After  1048 
he  fought  opposition  vig- 
orously and  triumphed. 
In  18S6  he  receivwi  a  large 
subsidy  for  withdrawing 
his  transit  line;  and  in 
ISItl  he  presented  to  the 
guvemmtmt  of  the  United 
States  thn  Vandn^bill,  a 
•team  -  vessel  that  cost 
$flOO,000.  which  was  used 
in  cruising  after  Coiifrtli'i- 
ate  privateeTB.  During  hie 
steamship  carer  he  owned 
twenty -one  steamBhips, 
cloven  of  which  he  built: 
and.  with  steambonlH,  lii^ 
entire  flcrt  numbered  »i!i- 
ty-sln.  For  many  yeara 
he  was  popularly  called 
"  Commodore." 

When  he  abandoned  the 
water  in  IH(I4  his  aeeumulationa  were  esti' 
mated  at  S4n,000.mo.   As  early  as  1844  he 
had  become  intei'eated  in  railroade;  now  be 


turned  his  capital  and  b 
direction.    He  obtained  control  of  one  rail- 
road after  another:  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  his  various  roads  covered  lines  more 
than  2,000  miles  in  extent,  and,  under  one 
management,     represented     an     aggregate 
capital  of  $150,000,000,  of  which   he  and 
members  of  his   family  owned   fully  one- 
half.     His  entire  property  at  his  death;  in 
New  York   (Hty,  Jan.   4,    1877,  was  esti- 
mated   in    value    at    nearly    $100,000,000, 
nearly  all  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  liia  sou 
William  H.,  that  the  great  railroad  entef-'l 
priae  might  go  on  as  a  unit  and  incrcaat^ 
In  1S7.1  Mr.  Vandorbilt  founded  the  Van^ 
derhilt  Universily  in  Nashville,  Tenn..witin 
$r,00,000.  aftrrwnrds  incrmwd  to  $700,000. 


VAKDSBBILT— VAKDBSLYH 

Henry  Vanderbilt;  received  an  academic  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  until 
education  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  Shoe  the  elder  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  gave  it 
and  lieather  Bank,  and  later  in  the  bank-  $500,000,  when  its  name  was  changed 
ing  firm  of  Kissam  Brothers;  began  his  to  that  of  the  donor.  Later  Mr.  Van- 
study  of  finance  and  railroad  management  derbilt  increased  his  donation  to  $1,000,- 
in  1865,  and  became  treasurer  of  the  Har-  000,  and  at  various  times  his  son,  William 
lem  Railroad  in  1867.  When  his  father  Henry,  made  gifts  amounting  to  $450,- 
died,  on  Dec.  8,  1885,  he  became  head  of  000.  The  university  has  departments  of 
the  Vanderbilt  family  and  managed  the  theology,  medicine,  law,  dentistry,  en- 
Vanderbilt  system  of  railroads  till  1895.  gineering,  and  pharmacy.  In  1903  it  re- 
He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  July,  ported:  Professors  and  instructors,  100; 
1896,  and  never  entirely  recovered.  He  students,  695;  volumes  in  the  library,  30,- 
made  numerous  gifts  to  education  and  000;  productive  funds,  $1,250,000;  grounds 
charity,  including  $850,000  to  the  Church  and  buildings  valued  at  $750,000;  pro- 
of St  Bartholomew;  $1,500,000  to  Yale  ductive  funds,  $1,400,000;  number  of 
University,  part  of  which  was  given  to  graduates,  over  3,600;  president,  J.  H. 
erect  Vanderbilt  Hall,  a  dormitory  built  Kirkland,  LXi.D.,  Ph.D. 
as  a  memorial  to  his  son  William  H.,  who  Vanderheydeny  Disk,  land-owner; 
died  there  while  a  student;  $100,000  to  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  about  1680;  was 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine;  $50,-  an  inn-keeper  and  engaged  in  land  specu- 
000  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital;  and  a  like  lation.  .In  1720  he  secured  a  grant  of 
sum  to  the  Episcopal  Domestic  and  For-  490  acres  at  an  annual  fee  of  four  fat 
eign  Missionary  Society.  He  died  in  New  fowls  and  five  schepels  of  wheat.  Later 
York  City,  Sept.  12,  1899.  the  grant  was  called  Vanderheyden's  Fer- 

Vanderbilt,  William  Henby,  capital-  ry,  till   1789,  when  it  was  named  Troy, 

ist;  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  In  1725  he  built  upon  this  site  the  Van- 

8,    1821;    son    of    Cornelius    Vanderbilt;  derheyden     mansion,     one     of     the     best 

educated  at  Columbia  Grammar  School;  samples    of    Dutch    architecture   at   that 

settled  in  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  and  period    in   New   York   State,   which   was 

became  the  manager  of  the  Staten  Island  constructed    with    bricks    imported    from 

Railroad.     When   his   father   engaged   in  Holland.     He  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 

railroad  financiering  at  the  age  of  seven-  October,  1738. 

ty  (1864)  William  took  charge  as  vice-  Vanderlyn,  John,  painter;  bom  in 
president  of  the  Harlem  and  Hudson  River  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1776;  received 
companies,  and  later  of  the  New  York  Cen-  instructions  in  painting  from  Gilbert 
tral.  He  received  about  $90,000,000  un-  Stuart  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and 
der  the  will  of  his  father  in  1877.  His  in  1796,  through  the  aid  of  Aaron  Burr, 
gifts  to  various  objects  include  $200,000  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  there  five  years, 
to  the  endowment  of  Vanderbilt  Univer-  He  returned,  but  went  to  Europe  again, 
sity  and  $100,000  for  a  theological  de-  where  he  resided  from  1803  to  1815.  There 
partment  there;  $500,000  for  new  build-  he  painted  a  large  picture  of  Mariu8  Seat- 
ings  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and  ed  amid  the  Ruins  of  Carthage,  for  which 
Surgeons;  $100,000  to  the  trainmen  and  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the 
laborers  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail-  Louvre  in  1808,  and  was  the  recipient  of 
road:  $50,000  to  the  Church  of  St.  high  commendation  from  Napoleon.  On 
Bartholomew;  and  $103,000  to  bring  from  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  paint- 
Egypt  and  erect  in  Central  Park  the  ed  portraits  of  distinguished  citizens,  and 
obelisk  which  Khedive  Ismail  gave  to  the  introduced  the  panoramic  method  of  ex- 
United  States.  He  died  in  New  York  hibiting  pictures.  In  1832  he  received  a 
City,  Dec.  8,  1885.  commission  to  paint  a  full-length  portrait 

Vanderbilt  University,  an  educational  of  Washington  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
institution  in  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  an  out-  resentatives ;  and  in  1839  he  painted  for 
growth  of  a  movement  in  the  Methodist  one  of  the  panels  of  the  rotunda  of 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  for  higher  edu-  the  Capitol  The  Landing  of  Columbus, 
cation  in  that  denomination.  It  was  He  died  in  Eangston,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24, 
known  as  the  Central  University  of  the  1852. 
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TuLe,   Si8  Heset,  colonial  governor  i 
Hadlow,  Kent,  Kogland,  in  1012; 

ion   of    Sir    _  

Secretary 

Kings  James  and 
Charles  I.  In  early 
life  he  refused  to 
take  the  oatb  of 
supremB(7,  became 
a  Puritan  and  a  re- 
publican; arrived 
at  Boston  in  1835 
[Oet.  3).  aod  was 
■Imoat  iminedia  te- 
lly chosen  governor, 
stormy 
kdministration,  for 

la  agitated  by 

HutchinBon 

roversy  (see 

HtTTCHlNSON  , 

A5HE).  Vane  was 
enlightened  and 
tolerant.  He  ab- 
horred bigotry  in 
evwy  form,  n-arm- 
ly  defended  the  in- 
violsbility  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  I 
and  the  exemption 
of  religiav  from  all 

»aoDtrol  by  the  civil 
Antborities,  and 
Iwd  no  sympathy 
With  ihe  attacks  of 
the  clergy  upon 
Mra.    Hutchinson.  s^i: 

Winthrop,  whom 
he  had  superseded  as  governor  ot  Mnssa-    in   fli      ■ 

a  strong  opposition  to  him,    sonnet   in   liis   [inu-ic.      He  and   Cromwell 

1  the  next  year  he  was  defeated  aa  a    were   brought   in   conflict   by   the   forcible 

ididate    for    re-election,    but   became   a    dissolution  of  the  I^Dng  Parliament  by  the 

rnbcr  of  the  Oenerul  Court.  latter.     Vane  was  leader  of  the  Rel)e!Uon 

Late  in  the  summer  of   16:47   he  sailed    Parliament   in    1U5S.      When   Charles   11. 

'   England,   was   elected   to   Parliament,    ascended  the  throne,  Vane,  considered  one 

^ame  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  navy,    of    the    worat    enemies    of    his    beheaded 

d  in   1640  was  knighted.     In   the  Long    father,   was   committed   to   the   Tower   in 

>Tliament    he    was    a    member,    and    a    1032,    and    was   executed   June    14.       Sir 

'ong  opponent  of  royalty.     He  was  the    Henry   was   chiefly   instrumenlal    in    pro- 

f  rincipal  mover  of  the  solemn  league  and    curing  the  first  charter  for  Rhode  Island, 

1  in  1648  was  a  leader  of  the        Tarick,  Ricrard,  military  oflicer:  bum 

^^inority  iu  Parliament  which  favored  the    in  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  March  25,  1T63;  was 

BrtJMtlon   of   terms   of   settlement   offered    n  lawyer  in  the  city  of  New  York  when  the 

In   1G4B  he  was  a  member    Revolutionary    War    began,    and    entered 

il   of  state,   and   had  almost    the  service  as  captain  in  McDougall't  t^- 
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ment.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  Qea-  Vanmrn,  Joseph  Bbadlet,  lawyer; 
eral  Schuyler's  military  secretary,  and  re-  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  9,  1818; 
mained  so  until  that  officer  was  super-  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1838;  ad- 
seded  by  Gates  in  the  summer  of  1777,  mitted  to  the  bar  and  followed  his  pro- 
continuing  with  the  army,  with  the  rank  fession  in  Baltimore  for  several  years; 
of  colonel,  until  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  removed  to  New  York  City  and  there  ob- 
Varick  was  inspector  -  general  at  West  tained  a  large  practice;  member  of  the 
Point  until  after  Arnold's  treason,  when  New  York  legislature  in  1849-61  and 
he  became  a  member  of  Washington's  mili-  speaker  in  the  latter  year.  His  publi- 
tary  family,  acting  as  his  recording  secre-  cations  include  The  Seat  of  Chvemment 
tary  until  near  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  United  States,  and  The  Washington 
When  the  British  evacuated  the  city  of  Sketch-Book.  He  died  in  Astoria,  N.  Y., 
New  York,  Nov.  26,  1783,  Colonel  Varick  Dec.  31,  1874. 

was  made  recorder  there,  and  held  the  Vamum,  Joseph  Bradley,  le^slator; 
office  until  1789,  when  he  became  attorney-  bom  in.  Dracut,  Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1760; 
general  of  the  State.  Afterwards  he  was  brother  of  James  M.  Vamum;  was  an 
elected  mayor  of  New  York,  and  held  that  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  both 
office  until  1801.  He  and  Samuel  Jones  in  the  council  and  in  the  field;  member 
were  appointed  (1786)  to  revise  the  laws  of  Congress  in  1795-1811;  speaker  of  the 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1718  he  tenth  and  the  eleventh  Congresses;  and 
was  speaker  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  one  United  States  Senator  in  1811-17.  He  had 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bible  Soci-  been  made  major-general  of  militia  at  an 
ety.  He  died  in  Jersey  City,  July  30,  1831.  early  day,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Vamum,  James  Mitchell,  military  of-  in  Dracut,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1821,  was  the 
ficer;  bom  in  Dracut,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1748;  oldest  officer  of  that  rank  in  Massachu- 
graduated  at  Rhode  Island  College  (now  setts,  and  also  senior  member  of  the 
Brown  University)  in  1769,  and  became  United  States  Senate, 
a  lawyer  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  In  1784  Varuna,  The.  In  the  naval  battle  on 
he  was  commander  of  the  Kentish  Guards,  the  Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans,  the 
from  the  ranks  of  which  came  General  chief  efforts  of  the  Confederate  gunboats 
Greene  and  about  thirty  other  officers  of  seemed  to  be  directed  against  the  Cayu- 
the  Revolution.  He  was  made  colonel  of  ga,  Captain  Bailey,  and  the  Varuna,  Cap- 
the  1st  Rhode  Island  Regiment  in  Janu-  tain  Boggs.  The  Cayuga  had  compelled 
ary,  1775,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the  three  of  the  Confederate  gunboats  to  sur- 
Continental  army,  becoming  brigadier-gen-  render  to  her,  and  was  fighting  desperately, 
eral  in  February,  1777.  He  was  at  Red  when  the  Varuna  rushed  into  the  thickest 
Bank  (Fort  Mercer),  in  command  of  all  of  the  battle  to  rescue  her.  Then  the 
the  troops  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Del-  Varuna  became  the  chief  object  of  the 
aware,  when  the  British  took  Philadel-  wrath  of  the  Confederates.  "  Immediately 
phia;  and  it  was  under  his  direction  that  after  passing  the  forts,"  reported  Captain 
Major  Thayer  made  his  gallant  defence  Boggs,  "I  found  myself  amid  a  nest  of 
of  Fort  Mifflin  {q.  v.).  General  Var-  rebel  steamers."  As  he  penetrated  this 
num  was  at  Valley  Forge  the  following  "nest,"  he  poured  a  broadside  upon  each 
winter ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mon-  vessel  as  he  passed.  The  first  that  received 
mouth  (June  28,  1778)  ;  joined  Sulli-  his  fire  appeared  to  be  crowded  with 
van  in  his  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  troops.  Her  boiler  was  exploded  by  a 
serving  under  the  immediate  orders  of  shot,  and  she  drifted  ashore.  Soon  after- 
Lafayette,  and  resigned  in  1779,  when  he  wards  the  Varuna  drove  three  other  vessels 
was  chosen  major-general  of  militia,  which  ashore  in  flames,  and  all  of  them  blew 
office  he  held  imtil  his  death.  In  the  Con-  up.  Very  soon  afterwards  she  was  fiercely 
tinental  Congress  (1780-82  and  1786-87)  he  attacked  by  the  ram  Governor  Moore,  com- 
was  very  active,  and  an  eloquent  speaker,  manded  by  Captain  Kennon,  formerly  of 
Appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States  navy.  It  raked  along 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  he  removed  to  the  Varuna's  port-gangway,  doing  consid- 
Marietta,  0.,  in  June,  1788,  and  held  the  erable  damage;  but  Boggs  soon  drove 
office  until  his  death  there,  Jan.  10,  1789.  her  out  of  action,  when  another  ram,  its 
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beak  under  water,  struck  the  Varuna  at  cursions  through  the  woods.    When  Vas- 

the  same  point.    The  shots  of  the  latter  quez  was   ready  to   leave,   he   invited   a 

glanced  harmlessly  from  the  armor  of  her  large  number  of  native  men  to  a  feast  on 

assailant.     The  ram  backed  ofif  a  short  l>oard  his  ships.    They  were  lured  below, 

distance,  and,  darting  forward,  gave  the  made   stupidly  drunk,  and  were  carried 

Varuna  another  blow  in  the  same  place,  away  to  be  made  slaves.    Many  of  them 

which  crushed  in  her  side.     The  ram  be-  died  from  starvation,  for  they  refused  to 

came   entangled,   and   was   drawn   nearly  eat,  and  one  of  the  ships  foundered,  and 

to  the  side  of  the  Varuna,  when  Boggs  all    on    board    perished.     The    remainder 

gave  her  five  8-inch  shells  abaft  her  armor  were  made  slaves  in  the  mines.    Vasquez 

from  his  port-guns,  and  drove  her  ashore  was  rewarded  as  a  discoverer  of  new  lands 

in  flames.     Finding  his  own  Tesael  sink-  (see    Amebica,    Discoyebebs    of),    and 

ing,  he  ran  her  into  the  bank,  let  go  her  made  governor  of  Chicora,  as  the  natives 

anchor,    and    tied   her   bow    fast   to    the  called  the  region  of  South  Carolina.    With 

trees.     All  that  time  her  guns  were  at  three  ships  he  proceeded  to  take  possession 

work  crippling  the  Moore,  and  did  not  of  the  territory  and  plant  a  colony.     On 

cease  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun-  Beaufort  Island,  Port  Royal  Sound,  they 

trucks.     Then  he  got  his  wounded  and  began  to  build  a  town.  The  natives  seemed 

crew   safely  on   shore.     The   Moore   was  friendly,  and  very  soon  the  sachem  invited 

soon  afterwards  set  on  fire  by  Kennon,  the  Spaniards  to  a  great  feast  near  the 

who  abandoned  her,  leaving  his  wounded  mouth  of  the  Combahee  River.    About  200 

to  perish  in  the  flames.    This  was  one  of  of  them  went.   It  lasted  three  days.   When 

the  most  daring  exploits  of  the  war,  and  all  the  Spaniards  were  asleep,  the  Indians 

Teceived  great  applause.  fell  upon  and  murdered  the  whole  of  them. 

Vasco  da  Oama,  navigator;  bom  in  Then  they  attacked  the  builders  on  Beau- 
Sines,  Portugal,  presumably  about  1469;  fort.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  escaped  to 
was  appointed  by  Emanuel  of  Portugal  their  ships,  and  among  them  was  Vasquez, 
commander  of  an  expedition  to  find  an  mortally  wounded.  The  treachery  taught 
ocean  route  to  the  East  Indies.  He  sailed  the  Indians  by  the  Spaniards  was  repeated 
from  Lisbon  in  July,  1497,  and  reached  in  full  measure. 

Calicut  in  the  following  November,  after  Vassar,  Matthew,  philanthropist;  bom 

having  sailed  around  the  Cape  of  Good  in  Tuddenham,  England,  April  29,  1792; 

Hope;  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1499;  made  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  father 

a  second  Toyage  to  India  in  1502-3;  and  in   1796,  when   the   family   settled  on   a 

was  appointed  viceroy  there  in  the  year  small  farm  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and 

1524.    He  died  in  Cochin,  India,  Dec.  24,  established  a  brewery  of  ale  in  a  small 

1524.  way.     In  1812  Matthew  began  the  busi- 

Vasques  de  AUyon,  Luke,  colonist;  ness  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  by  this  and 
born  in  Spain;  removed  to  Santo  Do-  other  enterprises  he  accumulated  a  large 
mingo,  and  acquired  extensive  mines  there,  fortune.  In  declining  life,  as  he  was 
Cruelty  had  almost  exterminated  the  childless,  he  contemplated  the  establish- 
natives,  and  Vasquez  sailed  northward  in  ment  of  some  public  institution.  At  the 
two  ships,  in  1520,  in  search  of  men  on  suggestion  of  his  niece  (Miss  Booth),  a 
some  island,  to  work  his  mines.  Entering  successful  teacher  of  girls,  he  resolved  to 
St.  Helen's  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  South  establish  a  college  for  young  women,  and 
Carolina,  by  accident,  he  saw  with  delight  in  February,  1861,  at  a  meeting  of  a 
the  shores  swarming  with  wonder-struck  board  of  trustees  which  he  had  chosen,  he 
natives,  who  believed  his  vessels  to  be  sea-  delivered  to  them  $408,000  for  the  found- 
monsters.  When  the  Spaniards  landed,  ing  of  such  an  institution,  now  known 
the  natives  fled  to  the  woods.  Two  of  as  Vassab  College  (g.  v.).  A  spacious 
them  were  caught,  carried  on  board  of  the  building  was  erected,  and  in  September, 
ships,  feasted,  dressed  in  gay  Spanish  1865,  it  was  opened  with  a  full  faculty 
costume,  and  sent  back.  The  sachem  was  and  over  300  students.  Other  gifts  to  the 
so  pleased  that  he  sent  flfty  of  his  subjects  college  and  bequests  in  his  will  increased 
to  the  Tessels  with  fruits,  and  furnished  the  amount  to  over  $800,000.  He  died  in 
guides  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  long  ex-  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  23. 1&4^. 
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Vaasax  College,  tbe  first  institution 
for  iiupSirting  a  full  Eollegiate  educaticm 
to  woRlEn  eatabliBhed  in  the  world;  fouod- 
fd  by  Matthew  Vassar  in  Fougbkeeiisie, 
N.  Y.,  in  1»(I1.  Tbe  college  edifice  wue 
erected  during  the  Civil  War,  and  a  few 
weeks  nfter  its  close  a,  faculty  was  chosen 
(June,  1805) .  The  institution  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  September 
following,  when  nearly  350  young  women 
entered.  In  1864  Mr.  Vassar  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  college  a  collection 
of  oil  and  water'color  pictures  for  its  art- 
illery,  nt   a   cost   of   $20,000.   including 


college  edillce  stands  in  the  midst  of  S 
acres  of  fine  land,  on  which  is  a  lake  used 
for  bouting  and  skating  purposes,  which 
is  fed  by  springs  of  pure  water,  from  which 
the  college   is  supplied.      From  the   i 
V'assAr    College    has    been    Huccessful 
every    particular,   and    is   pronounced   i 
educators  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  n 
inatjtutjon.      It   has   the   honor   of   I 
the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  the  higher 
cation  of  women.     In    1903   it  report 
eighty  professors  and  instructors,  830  ■' 
dents,  2,170  graduates,  50.000  volumes  t 
tbe  library,  grounds  and  buildings  valiu 
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an  art  library  of  about  S.OOO  volumes.   Mr.  at  tl.30D,8U2;  productive  funds,  $99 4,0S4jl 

Vassar  b<H)nenthcd  to  Ibe  college  $50,000  president,  James  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  I 

aa  n  lecture  fund,  Si)0,000  as  an  auxiliary       Vaudreuil,  Loiris  PHmippe  oe  Rioaitd,  ^ 

fund,  and  $50,000  as  a  library,  art,  and  Marquis     de.     naval     officer;     born     near 

cabinet   fund,   the   income   of  ench   to   be  Castelnaudary.  France,  in  1640;  had  been 

applied  to  the  purpose  for  which   it  was  tried  as  a  soldier  when,  in   1689.  he  was 

intended — nnriiely.  the  first-named  for  em-  named  governor  of  Montreal,  under  Fron- 

ploying   lecturers,   the   second    for   aiding  tenac    He  served  in  an  expedition  against 

meritorious   students   unable   to   pay   tbe  the    Iroquois,    and    also     in    defence    of 

whole  expense  of  a  collegiate  course,  and  Quebec     agninst     the     armament     under 

the    third    for    the    enlargement    of    tbe  Pbipps.   in    1090.      Active   and   brave    in 

library,  art-gallery,  and  cabinets.    He  also  military   life,   he   wns   made  governor   of 

brqueathed  1125,000  as  a  repair  fund.  In  Canada   in    1703,   and   remained   so   until 

meet  necessary  expenses  in  repairs  of  and  his  death.  Oct,  II.  1725.     During  his  ad- 

additions  to  the  college  buildings.     The  ministration  he  gave  the  Englisli  colonies 
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infinite  trouble  by  inciting  the  Indians  to  tol  and  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
make  perpetual  forays  on  the  frontier,  ington,  D.  C.  Later  he  was  associated 
His  son,  Pierre  Francois,  who  inherited  with  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and  they  pre- 
his  title  and  was  the  last  French  govern-  sented  the  designs  for  laying  out  Central 
or  of  Canada,  was  bom  in  Quebec  in  1698,  Park,  New  York  City,  and  Prospect  Park, 
and  died  in  France,  1764.  He,  too,  was  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  that  were  accepted.  He 
soldier  in  the  French  army;  became  gov-  designed  many  parks  in  Chicago  and  Buf- 
emor  of  Three  Rivers  in  1733,  and  of  falo,  the  State  reservation  at  Niagara 
Louisiana  in  1743;  was  made  governor  of  Falls,  the  plans  for  Riverside  and  Morning- 
Canada  in  1755,  but  was  regarded  with  side  parks,  New  York  City,  and  parks  in 
contempt  by  Montcalm,  whose  friends,  other  cities.  Mr.  Vaux  was  landscape 
after  the  surrender  of  Montreal  and  the  architect  of  the  Department  of  Public 
return  of  Vaudreuil  to  France,  made  Parks  of  New  York  City,  member  of  the 
charges  which  caused  the  ex-governor's  im-  Consolidated  Commission  of  Greater  New 
prisonment  in  the  Bastile.  He  was  ex-  York,  and  landscape  architect  of  the  State 
onerated  from  all  blame  and  released,  but  reservation  at  Niagara.  He  died  in  Ben- 
was  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  possessions,  sonhurst,  L.  I.,  Nov.  19,  1895. 

Vaaghaxiy  Sib  John,  military  oflScer;  Vaux,  Roberts,  jurist;  born  in  Phila- 

bom  in  England  in  1738;  came  to  Amer-  delphia,   Pa.,   Jan.    25,    1786;    received   a 

ica  as  colonel  of  the  40th  Regiment,  and  private  school  education;  admitted  to  the 

served  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  bar   in    1808;    and   became   judge   of   the 

as    brigadier-general    and    major-general,  county    court    of    Philadelphia    in    1835. 

In  January,   1777,  he  was  made  major-  Most  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  charity, 

general  in  the  British  army.    In  the  bat-  education,  and   the  reform  of  the  penal 

tie  of  Long  Island  he  led  the  grenadiers,  code.   He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 

and  was  wounded  at  the  landing  on  New  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania;   a 

York  Island  afterwards.     He  participated  founder   of   the   deaf   and   dumb   asylum, 

in  the  capture  of  forts  Clinton  and  Mont-  the     Philadelphia     Savings     Funds,     and 

gomery,  in  the  Hudson   Highlands,   and,  other    societies.     Among    his    works    are 

proceeding  up  the  river  in  a  squadron  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Bcnezet; 

light  vessels,  he  burned  Kingston  and  de-  Notices    of    the    Original    and   Successive 

vastated  other  places  on  the  shores.     In  Efforts  to  Improve  the  Discipline  of  the 

May,   1779,  he  captured  Stony  and  Ver-  Prison  at  Philadelphia,  etc.     He  died  in 

planck's   points  on  the  Hudson,   and   re-  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  7,  1836. 

turned  to  England  in  the  fall,  becoming  Veazey,    Wiieelock    Graves,    lawyer; 

commander-in-chief   of    the   Leeward    Isl-  born  in  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  Dec.  5,  1835; 

ands.     With  Rodney,  he  took  Eustatia  in  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1859; 

1781.    'He  was  a  representative  of  Ber-  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1800,  and  began 

wick,  in  Parliament,  from  1774  until  his  practice  in  Springfield,  Vt. ;  served  in  the 

death  in  Martinique,  June  30,  1795.  Civil  War  in   1801-63;   promoted  colonel 

Vanghan^    William,    military   officer;  of     the   ICth     Vermont     Volunteers     in 

bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  12,  1703;  October,    1802;    resumed   law   practice   in 

graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1722;  August,    1803;    reporter   of   the   Supreme 

became   interested    in   the   Newfoundland  Court  of  Vermont  in   1804-72;   judge  of 

fisheries  and  settled  in  Damariscotta ;  was  the    State    Supreme    Court    in    1879-89; 

lieutenant-colonel  of  militia  in  the  Louis-  member  of  the  inter-State  commerce  com- 

burg    expedition    in    1745;    and,    feeling  mission  in  1889-97;  aided  in  the  founding 

slighted  in  the  distribution  of  awards,  ho  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in 

went  to  London,  England,  to  present  his  Vermont,     and     was     commander-in-chief 

claims,  where  he  died,  Dec.  11,  1740.  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in 

VanXy    Calvebt,    landscape    architect;  1890.     He    died    in    Washington,   D.    C, 

bom  in  Ix>ndon,  England,  Dec.  20,  1824;  March  22,  1898. 

came  to  the  United  States  in  1848  with  Vedder,   Elihu,  artist;    born   in   New 

Andrew  J.  Downing,  of  whom  he  became  a  York,  Feb.  20,  1830;  educated  at  Brinker- 

partner.     They  were  associated  in  laying  hoff  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  studied  with 

out  the  grounds  that  surrounded  the  Capi-  Tompkins  H.  Mattison  in  Sherburne,  N.  Y.« 
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and    with    Francob    Edooard    Picot,    in  States  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain.    This 

Paris ;    and   later   in  Italy,   returning  to  condition  of  affairs  was  caused  by  the  sud- 

the  United  States  in  1861.    He  opened  a  den  renewal  bj  Great  Britain  of  an  old 

studio  in  Xew  York;  was  elected  an  asso-  claim     to     territory     adjoining     British 

ciate  of  the  National  Academy  in  1863;  Guiana^  but  held  by  Venezuela.    This  ter- 

and  removed  to  Rome  in  1867.    Among  his  ritory  contains  about  500  square  miles  and 

best  kno^n  works  are  the  five  decorated  is  inhabited  by  over   100,000  people.     It 

panels  and  the  mosaic  Minerva  in  the  Con-  also  contains   rich  gold-mines.     The  ter- 

gressional  Library  at  Washington,  D.  C.  ritory  had  been  a  subject  of  dispute  ever 

Velasquez,  Diego  de,  colonist;  born  in  since  1814,  when  Holland  ceded  her  South 

Cuellar,  Segovia,  Spain,  in  1465 ;  served  in  American  possessions  to  Great  Britain.  In 

the   conquest  of   Granada;    went   to   His-  1841,     Robert     SchOmburgk,     acting     for 

paniola  with  Columbus  in  1403;  and  was  Great    Britain,    erected    a    boundary-line, 

prominent  in  the  wars  against  the  Ind-  claiming  for  Great  Britain  the  entire  At- 

ians.     In  1511,  on  being  commiKiiioned  to  lantic  coast  as  far  as  the  Orinoco.    Yenez- 

conquer  Cuba,  he  left  Hispaniola  with  300  uela  protested  and  forcibly  removed  this 

soldiers  and  landed  near  the  eastern  ex-  line.     For  fifty  years  after  Great  Britain 

tremity  of  the  island.    The  unarmed  na-  made  various  claims.     In  1887  diplomatic 

tives  were  easily  conquered,  and  he  found  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Yenez- 

but  little  resistance  except  from  Cacique  uela  were  broken  off  because  of  the  dispute. 
Hatuey,  fugitive  from   lliHpaniola,  whom        In  the  United  States  the  action  of  Great 

he  captured  and  burm^  at  the  stake.    He  Britain  was  closely  watched,  it  being  be- 

founded  Bayamo,  Trinidad,  Porto  Principe,  lieved    that   her    attempt    to   extend   her 

^latanzas,  Santo  E»piritu,  and  Santiago,  boundary-line    was    in    violation    of    the 

where  he  established  his  government  and  Monroe  doctrine.     On  Feb.  20,   1895,  the 

assumed  command.     In  1517  he  went  with  United  States  offered  to  arbitrate  the  dis- 

Cordova  on   his   slave-seeking  expedition,  pute,  but  Great  Britain  refused.    Late  in 

which     resulted     in     the     discovery     of  1895     information     reached     the     United 

Yucatan.      Encouraged  by  the   results  of  States  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  land 

this  expedition  he  sent  out  another  in  1518  troops  on   the   disputed   territory.     Then 

under   Hernando   Cortez,   who  arrived   at  President    Cleveland    issued    the   message 

Vera  Cruz  and  took  command.     On  hear-  already  referred  to,  for  the  text  of  which 

ing  that  Cortez   had   sent   commissioners  see  Cleveiand,  Gro\'er.     In  his  message 

to  Spain  to  obtain  the  title  to  the  newly  the  President  asked  Congress  for  leave  to 

discovered  country,  Velasquez  immediately  appoint  a  commission  to  visit  Venezuela 

despatcheil  a  force  under  Panfilo  de  Nar-  and  sift  the  claims  of  both  parties.    This 

vaez  to  bring  Ixick  Cortez  as  a  prisoner.  Congress  at  once  granted,  voting  $100,000 

In  this  attempt  Narvaez  was  defeated  by  for  the  purpose. 

Cortez,  and  so  the  effort  of  Velasquez  to        lender   this   authority  President  Cleve- 

secure  the  Mexican  conquest  failed.     He  land  appointed  the  following  commission: 

died  in  Havana  in  1522  or  1523.  Judge  David  J.  Brewer,  chairman;  Rich- 

Venable,    William    Henry,   educator;  ard  H.  Alvey;  Andrew  D.  White;  Freder- 

bom  in  Warren  county,  O.,  April  29,  1836;  ick   R.   Coudert,   and   Daniel   C.   Gilman. 

was  trained  for  teaching,  and  has  been  so  Upon  their  report  both  Great  Britain  and 

engaged  since  1860.    He  is  the  author  of  Venezuela  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute 

A   nistorif  of   the  United  States;   Foot-  to  arbitration,  and  under  this  agreement 

prints  of  the  Pioneers;  Beginnings  of  Lit-  the   following  arbitrators  were  selected: 

erary  Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  John  Chief  -  Justice    Fuller,    Associate    Justice 

Hancock,  Educator;  Life  and  Writings  of  Brewer,   Lord    Chief  -  Justice   Russell,   of 

Oen.   William  Jiaines  Lytic;  Tales  from  Killowen,  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins,  and 

Ohio  History;  etc.  Professor   Martens.     Ex-President  Harri- 

Venezueia  Question.   On  Dec.  17, 1895,  son.  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy,  M.  Mallet-Prevost, 

President   Cleveland   sent   to   Congress   a  and  the  Marquis  of  Rojas  were  coimsel 

special   message  on  this  question,  which  for  Venezuela,  and  Attorney-General  Sir 

for  a  time  caused  great  excitement  and  Richard  Webster  and  Sir  Robert  Reed  foi 

■AAtnMi  to  threaten  to  involve  the  United  Great  Britain. 
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The  arbitration  tribunal  met  in  Paris  on  peace,  the  rivers  Amakuru  and  Barima 
June  15y  1899y  and  on  Oct.  3  following  ren-  shall  be  open  to  merchant  shipping  of  all 
dered  the  following  award  unanimously:       nations,  on  condition  that  the  dues  levied 

by  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  on  ships 

The  undersigned,  by  these  presents,  give  traversing  the  parts  of  those  rivers  owned 
and  publish  our  decision,  determining  and  by  them  respectively,  shall  be  imposed  in 
judging,  touching  and  concerning  the  ques-  accordance  with  the  same  tariff  on  Vene- 
tions  that  have  been  submitted  to  us  by  zuelan  and  British  vessels. 
said  arbitration;  and,  in  conformity  with  In  December,  1902,  Great  Britain  and 
said  arbitration,  we  decide,  declare,  and  Germany  attempted  to  collect  claims 
pronounce  definitely  that  the  line  of  fron-  against  Venezuela.  Puerto  Cabello  was 
tier  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  and  the  bombarded ;  Italy  joined  the  other  pow- 
United  States  of  Venezuela  is  as  follows:  ers;  the  Venezuelan  ports  were  block- 
Starting  on  the  coast  at  Point  Playa,  aded.  President  Roosevelt  was  asked  by 
the  frontier  shall  follow  a  straight  line  the  powers  to  arbitrate  the  controversy, 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Barima  and  the  but  declined.  The  Permanent  Court  of 
Maruima,  thence  following  the  thalweg  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  on  Feb.  22, 
of  the  latter  to  the  source  of  the  Corentin,  1904,  decided  against  Venezuela,  the 
otherwise  called  the  Cutari,  River.  United   States   to    carry   out   the   award. 

Thence  it  shall  proceed  to  the  confluence  From  1895  to  1905  there  was  constant 
of  the  Haiowa  and  the  Amakuru;  thence  friction  between  Venezuela  and  the  Unit- 
following  the  thalweg  of  the  Amakuru  to  ed  States,  and  with  France,  England,  and 
its  source  in  the  Plain  of  Imataka;  thence    Germany. 

in  a  southwesterly  direction  along  the  Vera  Cruz,  Capture  of.  In  January, 
highest  ridge  of  the  Imataka  Mountains  1847,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  reached  the 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  Imataka  Chain,  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  taking  chief 
opposite  the  source  of  the  Barima  and  the  command,  but  the  tardiness  of  government 
principal  chain  of  the  Imataka  Mountains ;  in  furnishing  materials  for  attacking  Vera 
thence  in  a  southeast  direction  to  the  Cruz  delayed  the  movement  several  weeks, 
source  of  the  Acarabisi.  For    this    expedition    General    Scott    as- 

Following  the  thalweg  of  the  Acarabisi  signed  12,000  men,  and  appointed  the 
to  the  Cuyuni,  the  northern  bank  of  which  island  of  Lobos,  about  125  miles  north- 
it  shall  follow  in  a  westerly  direction  to  west  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  the  place  of  ren- 
the  confluence  of  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Va-  dezvous.  When  the  troops  were  gathered, 
namu;  thence  along  the  thalweg  of  the  they  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  landed  near 
Vanamu  to  its  westernmost  source;  thence  that  city  March  9,  1847.  Upon  an  island 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  summit  of  Mount  opposite  was  a  very  strong  fortress,  called 
Roraima;  thence  to  the  source  of  the  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which 
Cotinga.  the   Mexicans    regarded    as    invulnerable. 

From  this  point  the  frontier  shall  fol-  This  and  Vera  Cruz  were  considered  the 
low  the  thalweg  of  the  Cotinga  to  its  "  key  of  the  country."  This  fortress  and 
confluence  with  the  Takutu;  thence  along  the  city  were  completely  invested  by  the 
the  thalweg  of  the  Takutu  to  its  source;  Americans  four  days  after  the  landing, 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  most  west^  and  on  March  22  General  Scott  and  Com* 
em  point  of  the  Akarai  Mountains,  the  modore  Conner  were  ready  for  the  boni- 
higheat  ridge  of  which  it  shall  follow  bardment.  Then  Scott  summoned  the  city 
to  the  source  of  the  Corentin,  whence  it  and  fortress  to  surrender.  The  demand 
will  follow  the  course  of  the  river.  was  refused,  when  shells  from  seven  mor- 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  frontier  hereby  tars  on  land  (soon  increased  to  nine) 
delimited  reserves  and  In  no  way  preju-  were  hurled  upon  the  city.  The  engineer- 
dices  questions  actually  existing  or  that  ing  works  for  the  siege  had  been  skilfully 
may  hereafter  arise  between  Great  Brit-  prepared  by  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Tottev 
ain  and  the  republic  of  Brazil,  or  between  (q.  v.).  The  entire  siege  continued  fifteen 
the  republic  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  In  days,  during  which  time  the  Americans 
fixing  the  above  delimitation,  the  arbitra-  fired  3,000  ten-inch  shells,  200  howitzer- 
tors  consider  and  decide  that,  in  time  of.  shells,    1,000    Paixham    shot,    and    2,500 
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round-shot,    the   whole    wi>ight   of   iDptal  tistB   had    intercourse   during  the  entire 

being  about  500,000  pounds.     Tlie  sbellB  did  Bcvolutionnry  Wm. 

terrible  damage  wilhin  the  city,  and  maiif  When  he  was  informed  of  the  proclama- 

woraen  and  children  became  Tictime.     On  tion  of  King  George  and  that  it  had  been 

the  morning  of  March  2Q  the  commander  determined    by    the    British    ministry    to 

of  tlie  post  made  overtures  for  surrender,  burn  the  town  of  Boston  and  desolate  the 

and  on   the   20th   that   event   took   place,  country,  he  exclaimed,  prophetically:  "  The 

when  about  5,000  Mexicans  marched  out  to  cabinet  of  the  King  of  England  may  wish 

a  plain  a  mile  from  the  city,  where  they  to  make  North  America  a  desert,  but  there 

laid  down  tbeir  arms,  gave  up  their  flagx,  all  its  power  will  be  strnoded ;  if  ever  the 

and  retired  to  the  interior  on  parole.    The  English   troops   quit    the   borders   of   the 

city  and  fortress  of  Sun  .luan  de  Ulloa,  sea,  it  will   be  easy  to  prevent  their  re- 

with  500   pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  turn."    Vergennes  could  not  persuade  him- 

i]uantity  of  munitions  of  war  passed  into  self  that  the  British  ministry  could  refuse 

the  possession  of  the  Americans.    The  lat-  conciliation  on  the  reasonable  terms  ofTer- 

ter,  during  the  whole  siege,  had  lost  only  ed  by  the  Americans.     The  King's  procla- 

eighty    men    killed    and    wounded;    the  matinn  changed  his  mind.    "That  proeli^^ 

Mexicans  lost  1,000  killed  and  many  more  malion   against   the  Americans," 

wounded.     Scott  tried  to  induce  the  gov-  "  changes  my  views  altogether;  it  cuts  q 
ernor   to  send   the  women  and  children 
and  foreign  residentH  out  of  the  city  be- 
fore he  began  the  bombardment,  but  that 
magistrate    refused.     See    Mexico,    Wab 

VergenneB,  Charles  Qravieb.  Coust 
UK,  statefiman;  bom  in  Dijon,  France,  Dee. 
2H,  ITIT.     In  1T40  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon 
in  a  diplomatic   capacity;    in    1T50  was 
niiDistcr   at   the   court   of   the   elector   of 
Treves;  and  from  17.')5  to  17B8  was  French 
ambasaador  to  Turkey.    When  Louis  XVI. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  (1T74).  Vergpnnes 
was   minister  in   Sweden.     The   King   re- 
called  him.   and   made   him   minister   for    the  possibilily  of  retreat;  America  oi 
foreign  affairs  in  July,     He  was  the  miu-    ministry  themselves  must  succumb." 
isler  with  whom  the  Amarican  diploma-   died  in  Versailles.  Feb,  13,  1787. 
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IVenaoat,    Statb   or,    first    settled    by    plain    wna    known    as    "  New    Uampahire 
whiU  j>eople  in  1724,  ly  the  erection  of  Grants"  (see  New  Haupbiube).    At  the 
Fort  Diimmer  near  the  {present)   site  of  middle  of  Jnnuarj  (IS-la ),  1777,  the  peo- 
ple ot  the  ■■  Grants  "  aMembled 
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tion  at  Windeor,  and  deelared  the 
"  Oraiits  ■*  as  independent  State,  with  the 
tiUe  of  VermonL  The  territory  was  yet 
etaimed  hy  New  York.  At  the  eame  time 
the  coni'ention  adopted  a  petition  to  the 
Continents)  Congress,  setting  forth  rea- 
sons for  their  position  of  independence, 
and  asking  for  admission  into  the  confed- 
eracy of  free  and  independent  States  and 
fiCatB  for  delegates  in  the  Congreee.  ThU 
petition,  presented  to  Congress  April  S, 
1T77,  wa»  diiiniiesed  by  resolutiona  on 
June  30,  in  one  of  which  it  was  declared 
"  That  the  independent  government  at- 
tempted to  be  eBtabliahed  by  the  people 
styling  themselves  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  can  derive  no  counte- 
nance or  justification  Trom  the  act  of  Con- 
gress declaring  the  United  Colonies  to  be 
BTAtllelioio,  then  supposed  to  be  in  tlussa-  independent  of  the  crown  of  Grent  Britain, 
chusetts.  The  portion  of  eonnlry  between  nor  from  any  other  act  or  resolntion  of 
the   Connecticut    River   and   Lake   Cham-    Congress."     The  Vermontera  hud  adopted 


^m                                                      VBBUOHT, 

STATS   OP                                               ^^H 

^m        a  eonEtitution  modelled  on  that  of  Penn- 

roents  of  Governor  Cliittenden,  Elbnn  and^^^Q 

Bflvania,  and  on  July  8  a  conveallon  at 

Ira 

Allen,  and  other  leaders  in  Vermont,              1 

Windsor  adopted  it    Under  this  fraiQe  of 

:ed  grave  suepicions  of  their  loyalty. 

ence   with   the   British.      In   June 
the  Congress  had  appointed  a,  com- 

mittee  to  visit  Vermont,  and  had 

declared    their   disapprobation   of 

Betting  up  an  independent  govern 

mont  before  a  decision  of  Congresl 

'^'^'-iNrV^'^FS^H^I 

should   be   made   concerning   their 

riL'ht   to   separate.    The   governor 

flk^M^^W 

Wr'^r 

Mt    Xpw   York    suipected   a   com- 

'   iMlion  against  his  SUte,  and  in- 

VkvlTnS' 

i:.<tt.'d,  in  a  letter  to  a  member 

cs             iH^KW 

-d 

.1  Longress,  that  New  York  might 

t,e    compelled   to    use   all    her    re- 

, '*1 

sources   for    the  defence  of  that 

B'^''|\'JR^'  ■'  ''rr^) 

State.    He  alfto  called  the  attention 

of  VVaithington  to  the  subject;  and  ^^^J 

he   especially   condemned   the  con-^^^H 

%■  i  .M^          '  jH 

duet  of  Ethan  Allen,  whose  motive^^^H 

he    suspected.      General    Schuyler, ^^H 

who  had   been   ordered   by  Wash-  ^^H 

jbT                                ^'J^H 

ington  to  arrest  Allen,  wrote  to             1 

Governor  Clinton  at  the  close   of 

''ft                           'ii^^l 

October,  saying,  "The  conduct  of               i 

^^^H 

some   of   the   people   to   the   east-  ^^J 

uard     is    alarmingly    myBterious.^^^H 

A  tlag,  under  pretext  of  settling  ^^^^H 

cartel  with  Vermont,  has  been  oa'^^^H 

the  Oranta.     Allen  has  disbanded  ^^^ 

his    militia,    and    the    enemy,    in 

number    upwards    of    1,600,    are 

rapidly     advancing     towards     na. 

.   .   .   Entreat  Qeneral  Washington 

for  more  Continental  troops;  and 

let   me  beg  of  your  excellency  to 

hasten  up  here."     There  waa  gen- 

'"V^H 

eral    alarm    concerning    the    per- 

plexing   movement  B    of    the    Ver- 

mooters,    which,    in    the    light   of                H 

*^(| 

piece  of  coquetry  for  their  benefit.    ^^^ 

5 

The  shrewd  diplomala  of  Vermont^^H 
were   working   tor   a    twofold   oh-^^^^| 

.J 

ject— namely,    to    keep    back    ths^^H 

Hritish    from    a    threatened    invft-    ^^^ 

*ion  by  a  show  of  friendly  feeling, 

KD  rM  ••i-u  .troim  rwnow 

and  to  so  alarm  the  Congress  as              ' 
to  induce  them  to  admit  Vermont 

f;.p.^iji]rir,n     iviiuont    sucMasfulIjr    ntain- 

into 

the  Union. 

Af 

ter  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of 

uatll  1791. 

Conf 

ederation,   in    1781,   Congress   offered 

In    Julf,    1T80,    the    mysterious    move- 

^to  a 

■i^^^L^ 

_^^^j 

VBBMONT— VEBKON 


Naina. 


ment  of  its  boundaries.     The  people  re- 
fused to  come  in  on  such  terms,  and  for 

ten  years  they  remained  outside  of  the  Dudley  ch«oe. 

Union.    Finally,  on  Jan.  10,  1791,  a  con-  Samuel  PreDtin!!!! 

vention   at   Bennington   adopted   the   na-  KS  s.^Phe'i^;:; 

tional    Constitution,    and    Vermont,    hav-  Samuel  c'cnfia!!! 

ing  agreed  to  pay  to  the  State  of  New  Zue?&&.:: 

York  $30,000  for  territory  claimed  by  that  Solomon  Foot 

Stote,  was,  by  resolution  of  Congress  pass-  it^JJSum'SiP!;^^: 

ed  on  Feb.   18,  admitted  into  the  Union  George  F.  Edmunds 

on  March  4,  to  have  two  representatives  jugu/s.^SfJS-uf.V.V 

in    Congress    until    an   apportionment    of  Jonathnn  Roes 
representatives  should  be  made. 

In  the  War  of  1812-15  the  governor  re 
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Redfleld  Pnxtor 

William  P.  nilliiigham. 


No.  of  CongrtM. 


19tb  to  32d 
22d  **  27tb 

23d  *<  aeth 

26tb  **  S2d 

artb 

28tb  to  33d 

33d 
32d  to  39th 

33d 
34tb  to  39tb 
39tb  *'  52d 

39tb 

40tb  to  6Gtb 

5Gtb 

62d  to  

56th  '♦  


Tom. 


1826  to  1K31 

1831  *•  1842 

1883  *«  1839 

1839  «*  1861 

1842  **  1843 

1843  **  1863 

1863  '«  1864 
1861  **  1866 

1864  ••  ia«i6 
1866  **  1866 

1866  **  1891 
1866 

1867  to  189R 

1899  *•  19U0 
1H91  '•  

1900  •'  


fused  to  call  out  the  militia,  and  forbade  Vernon,  Edward,  naval  officer;  born  in 

troops  to  leave  the  State;   but  Vermont  Westminster,    England,    Nov.    12,    1684; 

volunteers  took  an  active  part  in  the  bat-  served  under  Admiral  Hopson  in  the  ex- 

tie   at   Plattsburg   in    1814.     During   the  pedition  which  destroyed  the  French  and 

troubles    in    Canada     (1837-38),    sympa-  Spanish  fleets  off  Vigo  on  Oct.   12,  1702, 

thizing  Vermonters  to  the  number  of  fully  and  was  at  the  naval  battle  between  the 

600,  went  over  to  the  help  of  the  insur-  French  and  English  off  Malaga  in   1704. 

gents,  but  were  soon  disarmed.     During  In  1708  he  attained  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 

the  Civil  War  Vermont  furnished  to  the  miral,  and  remained  in  active  service  until 

National  army  35,256  troops.    Population  1727,  when  he  was  elected  to  Parliament, 

in  1890,  332,422;  in  1900,  346,641.  He  loudly  condemned  the  acts  of  the  min- 
istry,   and,    in    the    course    of    remarks, 

-  while  arraiffninff  them  for  their  weakness, 

Ryland  Fletcher 1866  declared  that  Porto  Bello  could  be  taken 

Hiiand Hall..........  1868  with  six  ships.     For  this  remark  he  was 

Erastus  Fairbanks. . .  1860  x   n   j    xi.           u      *    *u      i  •      ^              rru 

Frederick  Holbrook..  1861  extolled  throughout  the   kmgdom.     There 

X  Gregory  Smith 1863  -^ag  a  joud  clamor  acfainst  the  ministry, 

Paul  Dillmgham 1866  j   x        -i             -l  iv.               *.   \t               *      xu 

John  11  Paffe 1867  and  to  silencc  it  thev  sent  Vernon  to  the 


STATR  GOVERNORS. 


Awainet  oflk*. 

Thomas  Chittenden .,  1777 

Moses  Robinson 1789 

Thomas  Chittenden  . .  1790 

PaalBrlgham 1797 

Isaac  Tichenor ** 

Israel  Smith. 1807 

Isaac  Tichenor 1808 

Jonas  Oalasba. 1809 

MartlD  Chittenden...  1813 

Jonas  Galasha 1816 

RlchATd  Skinner 1820 

G  P.  Fan  Ness 1823 

KzraBntler. 1826 

Samael  G.  Crafts 1828 

WiniMO  A.  Ptdmer. . .  1831 

&  H.  Jenlson 1836 

Charles  Paine 1841 

John  Mattocks 1843 

William  Slade 1844 

HoraceEaton 1846 

Carlos  Coolidge 1848 

Charles  K.  Williams. .  1860 
Erastos  Fairbanks. . .  1862 
Johns  Robinson....  1863 
Stephen  Royce. 1864 


John  B.  Page 1867  ano  to  suencc  u  they 

E®^I  Washburn...  1869  West  Indies,  with  the  commission  of  vice- 

O.  W.Hendee 1870  j     .      ,     *  /i      ui          ittau     •                  t 

John  W.  Stewart »'  admiral  of  the  blue.    With  six  men-of-war 

JoJJasCon^erae...'...  1872  he  captured  Porto  Bello  on  the  day  after 

Horace  Fairbanks!;!!  1876  the  attack    (Nov.  23,   1739),  the  English 

Redfleld  Proctor 1878  losinfi:  only  seven  men.     For  this  exploit 

Roswell  Famham 1880  °          ''       ,.              ,   ,               x        i     u 

John  K  Barstow         1882  ^  commemorative  medal  was  struck,  bear- 


Samael  E.  Pingree...  1884  mor  an  effiffv  of  the  admiral  on  one  disk, 

Ebenezer  J.  Ormsbee  1886  j        .                 j     •        i-              xu     ^lu^. 

William  P.  Dillingham  1888  a^d  a  town  and  six  ships  on  the  other. 

Carroll  s.  Page 1890  With    twenty  -  nine    ships  -  of  -  the  -  line 

UrbL^A!^  wS^bury!  1894  ^^d    eighty    small    vessels,    bearing    15,- 

Josiah  Grout. 1896  000     sailors     and     12,000     land     troops, 

wl^am  W. Kkney!  ISoo  Vernon    sailed    from    Jamaica    (January, 

John  G.  McCulloagh.  1902  1741)     to    attack    Carthagena,    but    was 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. repulsed      with      hea^y      loss.        Twenty 

thousand  men  perished,  chiefly  by  a  ma- 


N'mtm. 


Stephen  R.  Bradley. 
Moses  Robinson. . .. . 

Isaac  Tichenor. 

ElUtdi  Paine 

Nathaniel  Chipman . 
Stephen  R.  Bradley. 

Israel  Smith 

Jonathan  Robinson. 

IVadl^diaoe. 

Isaac  Tichenor. 

James  Flsk 

Winism  A.  PUmer. . 
Horatio  Seymour. . . 


No.  of  CoPKTeM. 


2d  to   4th 

2d  «*    4th 

4th  <*    6th 

4tb  ••    7th 

6th  **    8tb 

7th  "  13tb 

8th  "  10th 

10th  "  14th 

13th  *'  16th 

14th  '•  17th 

16th 

16th  to  19th 

17th  "  23d 


Tcnn. 


1791  to  1795  lignant    fever.      The    admiral    was    after- 

1796  "  1797  wards  in  Parliament  several  years,  and 

1796  "  1801  during   the   invasion   of   the  Young   Pre- 

1801  *"  1813  t®°<l6^  ^^  17**^  '^®  was  employed  to  guard 

1803  *'  1807  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Suffolk;  but  soon 

18W  "  1817  afterwards,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with 

1816  **  1821  the  admiralty,  his  name  was  struck  from 

ili8  *«**  isM  ^^^  ^'®*  ^^  admirals.    Lawrence  Washing- 

1821  "  1833  ton,   a   brother   of   General   Washington, 
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bMring  r  captain's  commimion,  joiaed 
VemoD's  expedition  in  1741,  and  became 
of  hia  admiration  for  the  admiral  he 
named  hia  estate  Mount  Vemor.  Admiral 
Vernon  died  in  England,  Oct.  2il.  1757. 

Terona,  Cohqkcsb  of,  1822.  The  rep- 
Tesentativea  of  the  ^eat  powers  of  Eu- 
rope proposed  intervention  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Spanish -American  colonies.  This 
led  to  the  annunciation  of  the  Monboe 
DocTBUTE  iq.  c.)  in  1623. 


Verplanck,  GuLUV  Croumeuit,  an- 
thor;  born  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  7, 
1766^  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
ISOl ;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practised 
in  New  York  City;  member  of  the  State 
legislature  in  1S20;  member  of  CongrcM 
in  1825-33:  of  the  State  Senate  in  1838- 
41.  He  published  Ad<lrea»et  on  Subject! 
of  American  History,  Art,  and  Literature, 
etc.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  March 
18,  1870. 


TEBSAZZANO,    QIOVAinn   DA 


Verraszano,  Giovaski  da,  navigator; 
born  near  Florence,  Italy,  in  H70;  went 
to  France  as  a  navigator  as  early  as  1508. 
He  became  a  bold  corsair,  and  a,  terror 
to  the  merchant -ships  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, seizing  many  vessels.  In  1522  he 
captured  the  trcasure-ehip  sent  by  Cortez 
to  Chartrs  V.  with  the  spoils  of  Mexico, 
valued  Ht  $1,500,000.  Vertazzano,  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  from  the  navigator  to 
Francis  I.,  dated  July  8,  1524,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  voyages  by 
Jlamusio  in  155fi,  sailed  from  France  late 


in  1523  in  the  ahip  Dauphine,  under  a  com- 
miasion  from  the  Eing,  and  touched  Amer- 
ica flrat,  Bt  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  in  March,  1524.  In  that  letter 
he  gives  on  account  of  his  explorationa 


of  the  North  American  coast  from  laL 
34°  to  50°,  at  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
He  describes  the  people  at  various  pointa, 
and  his  topographical  descriptions  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  entered  the  bays  ol 
Delaware,  New  York,  and  Narraganset, 
and  the  harbor  of  Boston.  In  the  Strozzi 
library  at  Florence  is  preserved  a  cosmo- 
graphic  description  of  the  coasts  and  all 
the  countries  which  he  risited,  from  which 
it  is  evident  he  was  in  search  of  a  north- 
weat  passage  to  India.  The  region  of 
America  which  he  visited  he  called  New 
France.  The  authenticity  of  his  letter 
to  Francis  I.  baa  been  questioned  by  Amer- 
ican writers,  who  suppose  that  it  was 
forged  by  one  of  liis  countrymen  anxious 
to  secure  for  Italy  the  glory  due  to  Cabot 
for  the  discovery  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  It  is  possible  that  Yerrazzano 
the  corsair  was  not  Verrazzano  the  navi- 
gator. Some  writers  say  that  the  latter 
sailed  again  for  America  in  1525,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards;  while  it  la 
known  that  Verrazzano  the  corsair  was 
executed  in  Puerto  del  Pico,  Spain,  in 
1527. 

Verraxsano't  Voyage,  152i. — Giovanni 
da  Verrazzano.  who  commanded  the  first 
French  expedition  to  America  sent  out 
nnder  royal  auspices,  was,  like  Colum- 
bus, who  sailed  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
an  Italian.  He  was  bom  in  Florence, 
and  was  about  ten  years  old  when  Co- 
lumbua  discovered  America.  It  has  been 
stated,  but  on  doubtful  authority,  that  he 
commanded  one  of  the  ships  in  Aubert'n 
expedition  to  America  in  1508.  In  1621  he 
appears  in  history  as  a  French  corsair, 
preying  upon  the  commerce  between 
Spain  and  America;  and  it  was  probably 


VEBRAZZAKO,   GIOVAKNI   DA 

in  this  occupation  that  he  gained  the  no-  connivance  of  the  King,  as  the  basis  of  a 
tice  and  favor  of  Francis  I.  Late  in  1523  claim  to  American  territory.  Mr.  Henry 
he  started  on  his  voyage  across  the  Atlan-  C.  Murphy  has  been  the  ablest  objector 
tic,  in  the  Dauphine,  his  object  being,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Verrazzano's  letter 
he  tells  us  himself  in  the  cosmographical  and  voyage.  See  his  book  on  The  Voyage 
appendix  to  his  letter,  to  reach  Cathay  of  Verrazzano,  which  affected  Mr.  Bancroft 
(China)  by  a  westward  route.  Of  this  so  deeply  that  he  has  left  out  all  mention 
voyage  the  famous  letter  here  published  of  Verrazzano  in  the  revised  edition  of 
is  the  record.  It  was  in  March,  1524,  that  his  History  of  the  United  States,  The  en- 
he  discovered  the  American  coast,  prob-  tire  controversy  is  reviewed  most  ably 
ably  not  far  from  the  site  of  Wilmington,  by  Justin  Winsor,  in  the  fourth  volume 
in  North  Carolina.  It  will  be  interesting  of  the  new  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
for  the  student  to  follow  him  in  his  tory  of  America,  and  he  shows  the  utter 
course  northward,  remembering  that  he  insufficiency  of  Murphy's  objections.  This 
was  the  first  European  who  explored  this  review  should  be  carefully  read  by  the 
part  of  the  coast.  "  A  newe  land,"  he  ex-  student.  See  also  De  Costa's  Verrazzano 
claims  in  his  letter,  "  never  before  seen  the  Explorer,  containing  an  exhaustive 
of  any  man,  either  auncient  or  moderne."  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Prof.  Geo. 
Among  the  places  which  he  describes.  New  W.  Greene's  essay  on  Verrazzano  in 
York  Harbor,  Block  Island  (which  he  the  North  American  Review  for  October, 
named   Louisa,    in   honor   of    the   King's  1837,  etc. 

mother),  Newport,  and  other  places  have  The  fourth  volume  of  the  Narrative  and 
been  identified.  He  continued  along  the  Critical  History  of  America  bears  the  sub- 
Maine  coast  and  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia  and  title  of  French  Explorations  and  Settle- 
Newfoundland,  which  fishermen  from  Brit-  ments  in  North  America,  to  which  sub- 
tany  had  found  twenty  years  before  (the  ject  almost  the  entire  volume  is  devoted, 
name  of  Cape  Breton  is  a  trace  of  them),  It  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  informa- 
thence  returning  to  France.  He  reached  tion,  to  which  the  more  careful  student 
Dieppe  early  in  July, and  it  is  from  Dieppe,  should  constantly  go  in  connection  with 
July  8,  1524,  that  his  letter  to  the  King  almost  all  of  the  lectures  on  America 
is  dated.  It  is  the  earliest  description  and  France.  There  is  a  chapter  devoted 
known  to  exist  of  the  shores  of  the  United  to  Jacques  Cartier,  the  next  important 
States.  Frenchman   in   America,   and   very   much 

There  are  two  copies  of  Verrazzano's  let-  about  Champlain.  Verrazzano,  Cartier, 
ter,  both  of  them,  however,  Italian  trans-  and  Champlain  are  also  all  most  interest- 
lations,  the  original  letter  not  being  in  ingly  treated  by  Parkman,  in  his  Pioneers 
existence.  One  was  printed  by  Ramusio  of  France  in  the  New  World.  Champlain's 
in  1556,  and  this  was  translated  into  Eng-  own  writings,  which  have  been  carefully 
lish  by  Hakluyt  for  his  Divers  Voyages,  edited  by  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  should 
which  appeared  in  1582.  The  other  was  be  consulted. 
found  many  years  later  in  the  Strozzi  Li- 
brary at  Florence,  and  was  first  publish-  captain  john  de  vebbazzano  to  his 
ed  in  1841  by  the  New  York  Historical  most  serene  majesty,  the  king  of 
Society,  with  a  translation  by  Dr.  J.  G.  france,  writes: 

Cogswell.     This  is  the  translation  given  Since   the  tempests  which  we  encoun- 

here.    The  cosmographical  appendix  con-  tered  on  the  northern  coasts,  I  have  not 

tained   in   the   second   version,   and    con-  written  to  your  most  Serene  and  Chris- 

sidered  by  Dr.  Asher  and  other  antiquari-  tian   Majesty   concerning   the   four   ships 

ans  a  document  of  great  importance,  was  sent  out  by  your  orders  on  the  ocean  to 

not  contained  in  the  copy  printed  by  Ra-  discover  new  lands,  because  I  thought  you 

musio.  must  have  been  before  apprized  of  all  that 

Verrazzano's  voyage  and  letter  have  been  had  happened  to  us — that  we  had.  been 

the  occasion  of  much  controversy.    There  compelled  by  the  impetuous   violence   of 

are  those  who  believe  that  he  never  came  the  winds  to  put  into  Britany  in  distress 

to  America  at  all,  but  that  the  letter  was  with  only  the  two  ships  Normandy  and 

ingeniously  prepared  in  France,  with  the  Dolphin;  and  that  after  having  repaired 
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these  ships,  we  made  a  cruise  in  them,  visions.  That  your  Majesty  may  know  all 
well  armed,  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  as  that  we  learned,  while  on  shore,  of  their 
your  Majesty  must  have  heard,  and  also  manners  and  customs  of  life,  I  will  relate 
of  our  new  plan  of  continuing  our  begun  what  we  saw  as  briefly  as  possible.  They 
voyage  with  the  Dolphin  alone;  from  this  go  entirely  naked,  except  that  about  the 
voyage  being  now  returned,  I  proceed  to  loins  they  wear  skins  of  small  animals 
give  your  Majesty  an  account  of  our  dis-  like  martens  fastened  by  a  girdle  of  plaited 
coveries.  grass,  to  which  they  tie,  all   round  the 

On  the  17th  of  last  January  we  set  body,  the  tails  of  other  animals  hanging 
sail  from  a  desolate  rock  near  the  isl-  down  to  the  knees;  all  other  parts  of  the 
and  of  Madeira,  belonging  to  his  most  body  and  the  head  are  naked.  Some  wear 
Serene  Majesty,  the  King  of  Portugal,  garlands  similar  to  birds'  feathers, 
with  fifty  men,  having  provisions  sufficient  The  complexion  of  these  people  is  black, 
for  eight  months,  arms  and  other  warlike  not  much  different  from  that  of  the 
munition  and  naval  stores.  Sailing  west-  Ethiopians;  their  hair  is  black  and  thick, 
ward  with  a  light  and  pleasant  easterly  and  not  very  long;  it  is  worn  tied  back 
breeze,  in  twenty-five  days  we  ran  eight  upon  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  little  taiL 
hundred  leagues.  On  the  24th  of  Febru-  In  person  they  are  of  good  proportions, 
ary  we  encountered  as  violent  a  hurricane  of  middle  stature,  a  little  above  our  own, 
as  any  ship  ever  weathered,  from  which  broad  across  the  breast,  strong  in  the 
we  escaped  unhurt  by  the  divine  assistance  arms,  and  well  formed  in  the  legs  and 
and  goodness,  to  the  praise  of  the  glorious  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  only  exception 
and  fortunate  name  of  our  good  ship,  that  to  their  good  looks  is  that  they  have 
had  been  able  to  support  the  violent  toss-  broad  faces,  but  not  all,  however,  as  we 
ing  of  the  waves.  Pursuing  our  voyage  saw  many  that  had  sharp  ones,  with  large 
towards  the  West,  a  little  northwardly,  in  black  eyes  and  a  fixed  expression.  They 
twenty-four  days  more,  having  run  four  are  not  very  strong  in  body,  but  acute 
hundred  leagues,  we  reached  a  new  coun-  in  mind,  active  and  swift  of  foot,  as  far 
try,  which  had  never  before  been  seen  by  as  we  could  judge  by  observation.  In 
any  one,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  these  last  two  particulars  they  resemble 
At  first  it  appeared  to  be  very  low,  but  on  the  people  of  the  east,  especially  those  the 
approaching  it  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  most  remote.  We  could  not  learn  a  great 
league  from  the  shore  we  perceived,  by  the  many  particulars  of  their  usages  on  ac- 
great  fires  near  the  coast,  that  it  was  in-  count  of  our  short  stay  among  them,  and 
habited.  We  perceived  that  it  stretched  to  the  distance  of  our  ship  from  the  shore, 
the  south,  and  coasted  along  in  that  di-  We  found  not  far  from  this  people  an- 
rection  in  search  of  some  port,  in  which  we  other  whose  mode  of  life  we  judged  to  be 
might  come  to  anchor,  and  examine  into  similar.  The  whole  shore  is  covered  with 
the  nature  of  the  country,  but  for  fifty  fine  sand,  about  fifteen  feet  thick,  rising  in 
leagues  we  could  find  none  in  which  we  the  form  of  little  hills  about  fifty  paces 
could  lie  securely.  Seeing  the  coast  still  broad.  Ascending  farther,  we  found  sev- 
stretch  to  the  south,  we  resolved  to  change  eral  arms  of  the  sea  which  make  in 
our  course  and  stand  to  the  northward,  through  inlets,  washing  the  shores  on  both 
and  as  we  still  had  the  same  difficulty,  we  sides  as  the  coast  -runs.  An  outstretcheti 
drew  in  with  the  land  and  sent  a  boat  on  country  appears  at  a  little  distance  ris- 
shore.  Many  people  who  were  seen  com-  ing  somwhat  above  the  sandy  shore  in 
ing  to  the  sea-side  fied  at  our  approach,  but  beautiful  fields  and  broad  plains,  covered 
occasionally  stopping,  they  looked  back  with  immense  forests  of  trees,  more  or  less 
upon  us  with  astonishment,  and  some  were  dense,  too  various  in  colours,  and  too  de- 
at  length  induced,  by  various  friendly  lightful  and  charming  in  appearance  to 
signs,  to  come  to  us.  These  showed  the  be  described.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
greatest  delight  on  beholding  us,  wonder-  are  like  the  Hercynian  forest  or  the  rough 
ing  at  our  dress,  countenances,  and  com-  wilds  of  Scythia,  and  the  northern  regions 
plexion.  They  then  showed  us  by  signs  full  of  vines  and  cominon  trees,  but  adorn- 
where  we  could  more  conveniently  secure  ed  with  palms,  laurels,  cypresses,  and 
our  boat,  and  offered  us  some  of  their  pro-   other  varieties  unknown  in  Europe,  that 
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Bend  forth  the  sweetest  fragrance  to  a  as  it  was  an  open  roadstead.   Many  of  the 

great  distance,  but  which  we  could  not  natives  came  to  the  beach,  indicating  by 

examine  more  closely  for  the  reasons  be-  various  friendly  signs  that  we  might  trust 

fore  given,  and  not  on  account  of  any  ourselves  on  shore.     One  of  their  noble 

difficulty  in  traversing  the  woods,  which,  deeds  of  friendship  deserves  to  be  made 

on  the  contrary,  are  easily  penetrated.  known  to  your  Majesty.    A  young  sailor 

As  the  ''East"  stretches  around  this  was  attempting  to  swim  ashore  through 
country,  I  think  it  cannot  be  devoid  of  the  the  surf  to  carry  them  some  knick-knacks, 
same  medicinal  and  aromatic  drugs,  and  as  little  bells,  looking-glasses,  and  other 
various  riches  of  gold  and  the  like,  as  is  like  trifles;  when  he  came  near  three  or 
denoted  by  the  colour  of  the  ground.  It  four  of  them  he  tossed  the  things  to  them, 
abounds  also  in  animals,  as  deer,  stags,  and  turned  about  to  get  back  to  the  boat, 
hares,  and  many  other  similar,  and  with  a  but  he  was  thrown  over  by  the  waves,  and 
great  variety  of  birds  for  every  kind  of  so  dashed  by  them  that  he  lay  as  it  were 
pleasant  and  delightful  sport.  It  is  plenti-  dead  upon  the  beach.  When  these  people 
fully  supplied  with  lakes  and  ponds  of  saw  him  in  this  situation,  they  ran  and 
running  water,  and  being  in  the  latitude  took  him  up  by  the  head,  legs  and  arms, 
of  34,  the  ah*  is  salubrious,  pure  and  tem-  and  carried  him  to  a  distance  from  the 
perate,  and  free  from  the  extremes  of  surf ;  the  young  man,  finding  himself  borne 
both  heat  and  cold.  There  are  no  violent  oflf  in  this  way,  uttered  very  loud  shrieks 
winds  in  these  regions,  the  most  prevalent  iu  fear  and  dismay,  while  they  answered 
are  the  north-west  and  west.  In  summer,  as  they  could  in  their  language,  showing 
the  season  in  which  we  were  there,  the  him  that  he  had  no  cause  for  fear.  After- 
sky  is  clear,  with  but  little  rain:  if  fogs  wards  they  laid  him  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
and  mists  are  at  any  time  driven  in  by  little  hill,  when  they  took  off  his  shirt  and 
the  south  wind,  they  are  instantaneously  trowsers,  and  examined  him,  expressing 
dissipated,  and  at  once  it  becomes  serene  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  whiteness 
and  bright  again.  The  sea  is  calm,  not  of  his  skin.  Our  sailors  in  the  boat,  seeing 
boisterous,  and  its  waves  are  gentle.  Al-  a  great  fire  made  up,  and  their  companion 
though  the  whole  coast  is  low  and  without  placed  very  near  it,  full  of  fear,  as  is 
harbours,  it  is  not  dangerous  for  navi-  usual  in  all  cases  of  novelty,  imagined  that 
gation,  being  free  from  rocks  and  bold,  so  the  natives  were  about  to  roast  him  for 
that  within  four  or  five  fathoms  from  the  food.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his 
shore  there  is  twenty-four  feet  of  water  at  strength  after  a  short  stay  with  them, 
all  times  of  tide,  and  this  depth  constant-  showing  by  signs  that  he  wished  to  return 
ly  increases  in  a  uniform  proportion.  The  aboard,  they  hugged  him  with  great  affec- 
holding  ground  is  so  good  that  no  ship  can  tion,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  shore; 
part  her  cable,  however  violent  the  wind,  then  leaving  him,  that  he  might  feel  more 
as  we  proved  by  experience;  for  while  rid-  secure,  they  withdrew  to  a  little  hill, 
ing  at  anchor  on  the  coast,  we  were  over-  from  which  they  watched  him  until  he  was 
taken  by  a  gale  in  the  beginning  of  March,  safe  in  the  boat.  This  young  man  re- 
when  the  winds  are  high,  as  is  usual  in  all  marked  that  these  people  were  black  like 
countries,  we  found  our  anchor  broken  the  others,  that  they  had  shining  skins, 
before  it  started  from  its  hold  or  moved  middle  stature,  and  sharper  faces,  and  very 
at  all.  delicate  bodies  and  limbs,  and  that  they 

We  set  sail  from  this  place,  continuing  were  inferior  in  strength,  but  quick  in 

to  coast  along  the  shore,  which  we  found  their  minds;  this  is  all  that  he  observed 

stretching  out  to  the  west   (east?);  the  of  them. 

inhabitants  being  numerous,  we  saw  ev-  Departing  hence,  and  always  following 

erywhere  a  multitude  of  fires.    While  at  the  shore,  which  stretched  to  the  north, 

anchor  on  this  coast,  there  being  no  har-  we  came,  in  the  space  of  fifty  leagues,  to 

bour  to  enter,  we  sent  the  boat  on  shore  another  land,  which  appeared  very  beau- 

with   twenty-five   men    to    obtain    water,  tiful  and  full  of  the  largest  forests.    We 

but  it  was  not  possible  to  land  without  approached    it,    and    going    ashore    with 

endangering  the  boat,  on  account  of  the  twenty  men,  we  went  back  from  the  coast 

immenfle  high  surf  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  about  two  leagues,  and  found  that  the 
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people  had  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  the  growing  naturally,  which  entwine  about 
woods  for  fear.  By  searching  around  we  the  trees,  and  run  up  upon  them  as  they 
discovered  in  the  grass  a  very  old  woman  do  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  These 
and  a  young  girl  of  about  eighteen  or  \ines  would  doubtless  produce  excellent 
twenty,  who  had  concealed  themselves  for  ^vine  if  they  were  properly  cultivated 
the  same  reason;  the  old  woman  carried  and  attended  to,  as  we  have  often  seen 
two  infants  on  her  shoulders,  and  behind  the  grapes  which  they  produce  very  sweet 
her  neck  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  of  age ;  and  pleasant,  and  not  unlike  our  own. 
\vhen  we  came  up  to  them  they  began  to  lliey  must  be  held  in  estimation  by  them, 
shriek  and  make  signs  to  the  men  who  as  they  carefully  remove  the  shrubbery 
had  fled  to  the  woods.  We  gave  them  a  from  around  them,  wherever  they  grow, 
part  of  our  provisions,  which  they  ac-  to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen  better.  We 
cepted  with  delight,  but  the  girl  would  foimd  also  wild  roses,  violets,  lilies,  and 
not  touch  any;  everything  we  offered  to  many  sorts  of  plants  and  fragrant  flowers 
her  being  thrown  down  in  great  anger,  different  from  our  own.  We  cannot  de- 
We  took  the  little  boy  from  the  old  scribe  their  habitations,  as  they  are  in 
woman  to  carry  with  us  to  France,  and  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  from  va- 
would  have  taken  the  girl  also,  who  was  rious  indications  we  conclude  they  must 
very  beautiful  and  very  tall,  but  it  was  be  formed  of  trees  and  shrubs.  We  saw 
impossible  because  of  the  loud  shrieks  she  also  many  grounds  for  conjecturing  that 
uttered  as  we  attempted  to  lead  her  away ;  they  often  sleep  in  the  open  air,  without 
having  to  pass  some  woods,  and  being  far  any  covering  but  the  sky.  Of  their 
from  the  ship,  we  determined  to  leave  her  other  usages  we  know  nothing;  we  be- 
and  take  the  boy  only.  We  found  them  lieve,  however,  that  all  the  people  we 
fairer  than  the  others,  and  wearing  a  were  among  live  in  the  same  way. 
covering  made  of  certain  plants,  which  After  having  remained  here  three  days, 
hung  down  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  riding  at  anchor  on  the  coast,  as  we 
tying  them  together  with  threads  of  wild  could  find  no  harbour  we  determined  to 
hemp;  their  heads  are  without  covering  depart,  and  coast  along  the  shore  to  the 
and  of  the  same  shape  as  the  others.  Their  north-east,  keeping  sail  on  the  vessel  only 
food  is  a  kind  of  pulse  which  there  by  day,  and  coming  to  anchor  by  night, 
abounds,  different  in  colour  and  size  from  After  proceeding  one  hundred  leagues,  we 
ours,  and  of  a  very  delicate  flavour.  Be-  found  a  very  pleasant  situation  among 
sides  they  take  birds  and  fish  for  food,  some  steep  hills,  through  which  a  very 
using  snares  and  bows  made  of  hard  wood,  large  river,  deep  at  its  mouth,  forced 
with  reeds  for  arrows,  in  the  ends  of  which  its  way  to  the  sea ;  from  the  sea  to  the 
they  put  the  bones  of  fish  and  other  ani-  estuary  of  the  river,  any  ship  heavily 
roals.  The  animals  in  these  regions  are  laden  might  pass,  with  the  help  of  the 
wilder  than  in  Europe  from  being  con-  tide,  which  rises  eight  feet.  But  as  we 
tinually  molested  by  the  hunters.  We  were  riding  at  anchor  in  a  good  berth, 
saw  many  of  their  boats  made  of  one  tree  we  would  not  venture  up  in  our  vessel, 
twenty  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  mouth;  there- 
without  the  aid  of  stone  or  iron  or  fore  we  took  the  boat,  and  entering  the 
other  kind  of  metal.  In  the  whole  river,  we  found  the  country  on  its  banks 
country  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  well  peopled,  the  inhabitants  not  differ- 
leagues,  which  we  visited,  we  saw  no  stone  ing  much  from  the  others,  being  dressed 
of  any  sort.  To  hollow  out  their  boats  out  with  the  feathers  of  birds  of  various 
they  burn  out  as  much  of  a  log  as  is  colours.  They  came  towards  us  with  evi- 
requisite,  and  also  from  the  prow  and  dent  delight,  raising  loud  shouts  of  ad- 
stem  to  make  them  float  well  on  the  sea.  miration,  and  showing  us  where  we  could 
The  land,  in  situation,  fertility  and  most  securely  land  with  our  boat.  We 
beauty,  is  like  the  other,  abounding  also  passed  up  this  river,  about  half  a  league, 
in  forests  fllled  with  various  kinds  of  when  we  found  it  formed  a  most  beau- 
trees,  but  not  of  such  fragrance,  as  it  is  tiful  lake  three  leagues  in  circuit,  upon 
more  northern  and  colder.  which  they  were  rowing  thirty  or  more  of 
We  saw  in  this   country  many  vines  their  small  boats,  from  one  shore  to  the 
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other,  filled  with  multitudes  who  came  age.  They  exceed  us  in  size,  and  they  arc 
to  see  us.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  is  wont  to  of  a  very  fair  complexion  (T) ;  some  of 
happen  to  navigators,  a  violent  contrary  them  incline  more  to  a  white  (bronze?), 
wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,  and  forced  and  others  to  a  tawny  colour;  their  faces 
us  to  return  to  our  ship,  greatly  re-  are  sharp,  their  hair  long  and  black,  upon 
gretting  to  leave  this  region  which  seem-  the  adorning  of  which  they  bestow  great 
ed  so  commodious  and  delightful,  and  pains;  their  eyes  are  black  and  sharp, 
which  we  supposed  must  also  contain  their  expression  mild  and  pleasant,  great- 
great  riches,  as  the  hills  showed  many  ly  resembling  the  antique.  I  say  nothing 
indications  of  minerals.  Weighing  an-  to  your  Majesty  of  the  other  parts  of 
chor,  we  sailed  fifty  leagues  toward  the  the  body,  which  are  all  in  good  propor- 
east,  as  the  coast  stretched  in  that  di-  tion,  and  such  as  belong  to  well-formed 
rectipn,  and  always  in  sight  of  it;  at  men.  Their  women  are  of  the  same  form 
length  we  discovered  an  island  of  a  tri-  and  beauty,  very  graceful,  of  fine  coun- 
angular  form,  about  ten  leagues  from  tenances  and  pleasing  appearance  in  man- 
the  mainland,  in  size  about  equal  to  the  ners  and  modesty;  they  wear  no  clothing 
island  of  Rhodes,  having  many  hills  cov-  except  a  deer  skin,  ornamented  like  those 
ered  with  trees,  and  well  peopled,  judg-  worn  by  the  men;  some  wear  very  rich 
ing  from  the  great  number  of  fires  which  lynx  skins  upon  their  arms  and  various 
we  saw  all  aroimd  its  shores;  we  gave  it  ornaments  upon  their  heads,  composed  of 
the  name  of  your  Majesty's  illustrious  braids  of  hair,  which  also  hang  down  upon 
mother.  their  breasts  on  each  side.  Others  wear 
We  did  not  land  there,  as  the  weather  different  ornaments,  such  as  the  women 
was  unfavourable,  but  proceeded  to  another  of  Egypt  and  Syria  use.  The  older  and 
place,  fifteen  leagues  distant  from  the  isl-  the  married  people,  both  men  and  women, 
and,  where  we  found  a  very  excellent  har-  wear  many  ornaments  in  their  ears,  hang- 
bour.  Before  entering  it,  we  saw  about  ing  down  in  the  oriental  manner.  We 
twenty  small  boats  full  of  people,  who  saw  upon  them  several  pieces  of  wrought 
came  about  our  ship,  uttering  many  cries  copper,  which  is  more  esteemed  by  them 
of  astonishment,  but  they  would  not  ap-  than  gold,  as  this  is  not  valued  on  account 
proach  nearer  than  within  fifty  paces;  of  its  colour,  but  is  considered  by  them 
stopping,  they  looked  at  the  structure  of  as  the  most  ordinary  of  the  metals — ^yel- 
onr  ship,  our  persons  and  dress;  after-  low  being  the  colour  especially  disliked 
wards  they  all  raised  a  loud  shout  to-  by  them;  azure  and  red  are  those  in  high- 
gether,  signifying  that  they  were  pleased,  est  estimation  with  them.  Of  those 
By  imitating  their  signs,  we  inspired  them  things  which  we  gave  them,  they  prized 
in  some  measure  with  confidence,  so  that  most  highly  the  bells,  azure  crystals,  and 
they  came,  near  enough  for  us  to  toss  to  other  toys  to  hang  in  their  ears  and  about 
them  some  little  bells  and  glasses, and  many  their  necks;  they  do  not  value  or  care  to 
toys,  which  they  took  and  looked  at,  laugh-  have  silk  or  gold  stuffs,  or  other  kinds 
ing,  and  then  came  on  board  without  fear,  of  cloth,  nor  implements  of  steel  or  iron. 
Among  them  were  two  kings  more  beauti-  When  we  showed  them  our  arms,  they 
ful  in  form  and  stature  than  can  possibly  expressed  no  admiration,  and  only  asked 
be  described;  one  was  about  forty  years  how  they  were  made;  the  same  was  the 
old,  the  other  about  twenty-four,  and  they  case  of  tiie  looking-glasses,  which  they  re- 
were  dressed  in  the  following  manner:  turned  to  us,  smiling,  as  soon  as  they  had 
The  oldest  had  a  deer's  skin  around  his  looked  at  them.  They  are  very  generous, 
body,  artificially  wrought  in  damask  fig-  giving  away  whatever  they  have.  We 
ores,  his  head  was  without  covering,  his  formed  a  great  friendship  with  them, 
hair  was  tied  back  in  various  knots ;  and  one  day  we  entered  into  the  port  with 
around  his  neck  he  wore  a  large  chain  our  ship,  having  before  rode  at  the  dis- 
omamented  with  many  stones  of  different  tance  of  a  league  from  the  shore,  as  the 
colours.  The  young  man  was  similar  in  weather  was  adverse.  They  came  off  to 
his  general  appearance.  This  is  the  finest-  the  ship  with  a  number  of  their  little 
looking  tribe,  and  the  handsomest  in  their  boats,  with  their  faces  painted  in  divers 
oostomes,  that  we  have  found  in  our  voy-  colours,   showing  us   real   signs  of  joy, 
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bringing  us  of  their  provisions,  and  sig-  ever   so  numerous;    the   trees   of  which 

nifying  to  us  where  we  could  best  ride  they  were  composed  were  oaks,  cypresses, 

in  safety  ¥nith  our  ship,  and  keeping  with  and    others,    unknown    in    Europe.      We 

U8   until   we  had   cast   anchor.     We   re-  found,  also,   apples,   plums,  filberts,  and 

mained  among  them  fifteen  days,  to  pro-  many  other  fruits,  but  all  of  a  different 

vide  ourselves  with  many  things  of  which  kind  from  ours.    The  animals,  which  are 

we  were  in  want,  during  which  time  they  in  great  numbers,  as  stags,  deer,  lynxes, 

came  every  day  to  see  our  ship,  bringing  and    many    other    species,    are   taken    by 

with  them  their  wives,  of  whom  they  were  snares,  and  by  bows,  the  latter  being  their 

very  careful;  for,  although  they  came  on  chief  implement;  their  arrows  are  wrought 

board   themselves,   and   remained   a  long  with  great  beauty,  and  for  the  heads  of 

while,  they  made  their  wives  stay  in  the  them  they  use  emery,  jasper,  hard  marble, 

boats,  nor  could  we  ever  get  them  on  board  and  other  sharp  stones;  in  the  place  of  iron, 

by  any  entreaties  or  any  presents  we  could  They  also  use  the   same  kind  of  sharp 

make  them.     One  of  the  two  kings  often  stones  in  cutting  down  trees,  and  with 

came  with  his  queen  and  many  attendants,  them  they  construct  their  boats  of  single 

to  see  us  for  his  amusement;  but  he  al-  logs,  hollowed  out  with  admirable  skill, 

ways  stopped  at  the  distance  of  about  two  and  sufficiently  commodious  to  contain  ten 

hundred  paces,  and  sent  a  boat  to  inform  or  twelve  persons;   their  oars  are  short, 

us  of  his  intended  visit,  saying  they  would  and  broad  at  the  end,  and  are  managed  in 

come   and   see  our   ship-— this   was   done  rowing  by  force  of  the  arms  alone,  with 

for  safety,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  an  an-  perfect  security,  and  as  nimbly  as  they 

swer  from  us  they  came  off,  and  remained  choose.     We  saw   their  dwellings,  which 

awhile  to  look  around;   but  on  hearing  are  of  a  circular  form,  of  about  ten  or 

the  annoying  cries  of  the  sailors,  the  king  twelve  paces   in   circumference,   made  of 

sent  the  queen,  with  her  attendants,  in  logs  split  in  halves,  without  any  regularity 

a  very  light  boat,  to  wait,  near  an  island  of  architecture,  and  covered  with  roofs  of 

a  quarter  of  a  league  distant   from   us,  straw,  nicely  put  on,  which  protect  them 

while  he  remained  a  long  time  on  board,  from  wind  and  rain.     There  is  no  doubt 

talking  with  us  by  signs,  and  expressing  that  they  would  build  stately  edifices  if 

his  fancifiil  notions  about  every  thing  in  they  had  workmen  as  skilful  as  ours,  for 

the  ship,  and  asking  the  use  of  all.    After  the   whole   sea-coast   abounds   in   shining 

imitating  our   modes  of   salutation,   and  stones,    crystals,   and   alabaster,   and   for 

tasting    our    food,    he    courteously    took  the  same  reason  it  has  ports  and  retreats 

leave  of  us.     Sometimes,  when  our  men  for  animals.     They  change  their  habita- 

stayed  two  or  three  days  on  a  small  island,  tions  from  place  to  place  as  circumstances 

near  the  ship,  for  their  various  necessi-  of  situation  and  season  may  require;  this 

ties,  as  sailors  are  wont  to  do,  he  came  is  easily  done,  as  they  have  only  to  take 

with  seven  or  eight  of  his  attendants  to  with  them  their  mats,  and  they  have  oth- 

inquire  about  our  movements,  often  asking  er  houses  prepared  at  once.     The  father 

us  if  we  intended  to  remain  there  long,  and  the  whole  family  dwell   together  in 

and   offering  us   everything  at  his   com-  one  house  in  great  numbers;  in  some  we 

mand,    and    then    he    would    shoot    with  saw  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons.     Their 

his  bow,  and  run  up  and  down  with  his  food  is  pulse,  as  with  the  other  tribes, 

people,  making  great  sport  for  us.     We  which  is  here  better  than  elsewhere,  and 

often  went  five  or  six  leagues  into  the  more  carefully  cultivated;  in  the  time  of 

interior,  and  found  the  country  as  pleas-  sowing  they  are  governed  by  the  moon, 

ant  as  is  possible  to  conceive,  adapted  to  the  sprouting  of  grain,  and  many  other 

cultivation  of  every  kind,  whether  of  com,  ancient  usages.    They  live  by  hunting  and 

wine  or  oil ;  there  are  open  plains  twenty-  fishing,  and  they  are  long-lived.     If  they 

five  or  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  entirely  fall    sick,   they   cure   themselves   without 

free  from  trees  or  other  hindrances,  and  medicine,   by   the   heat   of   the   fire,   and 

of    so    great    fertility    that    whatever    is  their  death  at  last  comes  from  extreme  old 

sown  there  will  yield  an  excellent  crop.  age.     We  judge  them  to  be  very  affec- 

On  entering  the  woods  we  observed  that  tionate  and  charitable  towards  their  rela- 

they  might  all  be  traversed  by  an  army  tives — ^making  loud  lamentations  in  their 
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adversity,  and  in  their  misery  calling  to  age,  and  the  country  presented  no  variety, 
mind  all  their  good  fortune.  At  their  The  shore  stretched  to  the  east,  and  fifty 
departure  out  of  life,  their  relations  mu-  leagues  beyond  more  to  the  north,  where 
tually  join  in  weeping,  mingled  with  sing-  we  found  a  more  elevated  country,  full  of 
ing,  for  a  long  while.  This  is  all  that  we  very  thick  woods  of  fir-trees,  cypresses 
could  learn  of  them.  This  region  is  sit-  and  the  like,  indicative  of  a  cold  climate, 
uated  in  the  parallel  of  Rome,  being  41**  The  people  were  entirely  different  from  the 
40^  of  north  latitude,  but  much  colder  others  we  had  seen,  whom  we  had  found 
from  accidental  circumstances,  and  not  by  kind  and  gentle,  but  these  were  so  rude 
nature,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  to  and  barbarous  that  we  were  unable  by  any 
your  Majesty,  and  confine  myself  at  pres-  signs  we  could  make,  to  hold  communica- 
ent  to  the  description  of  its  local  sit-  tion  with  them.  They  clothe  themselves 
uation.  It  looks  towards  the  south,  on  in  the  skins  of  bears,  lynxes,  seals,  and 
which  side  the  harbour  is  half  a  league  other  animals.  Their  food,  as  far  as  we 
broad;  afterwards,  upon  entering  it,  the  could  judge  by  several  visits  to  their 
extent  between  the  coast  and  north  is  dwellings,  is  obtained  by  hunting  and  fish- 
twelve  leagues,  and  then  enlarging  itself  ing,  and  certain  fruits,  which  are  a  sort 
it  forms  a  very  large  bay,  twenty  leagues  of  root  of  spontaneous  growth.  They  have 
in  circumference,  in  which  are  five  small  no  pulse,  and  we  saw  no  signs  of  cultiva- 
islands,  of  great  fertility  and  beauty,  cov-  tion;  the  land  appears  sterile  and  unfit 
ered  with  large  and  lofty  trees.  Among  for  growing  of  fruit  or  grain  of  any  kind, 
these  islands  any  fieet,  however  large,  If  we  wished  at  any  time  to  traffick  with 
might  ride  safely,  without  fear  of  tem-  them,  they  came  to  the  sea  shore  and  stood 
pests  or  other  dangers.  Turning  towards  upon  the  rocks,  from  which  they  lowered 
the  south,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  down  by  a  cord  to  our  boats  beneath  what- 
on  both  sides,  there  are  very  pleasant  ever  they  had  to  barter,  continually  crying 
hills,  and  many  streams  of  clear  water,  out  to  us,  not  to  come  nearer,  and  instant- 
which  fiow  down  to  the  sea.  In  the  ly  demanding  from  us  that  which  was  to 
midst  of  the  entrance,  there  is  a  rock  of  be  given  in  exchange;  they  took  from 
free-stone,  formed  by  nature,  and  suit-  us  only  knives,  fish  hooks  and  sharpened 
able  for  the  construction  of  any  kind  of  steel.  No  regard  was  paid  to  our  courte- 
machine  or  bulwark  for  the  defence  of  sies;  when  we  had  nothing  left  to  ex- 
the  harbour.*  change  with  them,  the  men  at  our  depart- 

Having  supplied   ourselves   with   every  ure  made  the  most  brutal  signs  of  dis- 

thing  necessary,  on  the  fifth  of  May  we  de-  dain  and  contempt  possible.    Against  their 

parted  from  the  port,  and  sailed  one  hun-  will  we  penetrated  two  or  three  leagues  into 

dred  and  fifty  leagues,  keeping  so  close  to  the  interior  with  twenty-five  men;  when  we 

the  coast  as  never  to  lose   it  from  our  came  to  the  shore,  they  shot  at  us  with 

sight;    the    nature    of    the    country    ap-  their   arrows,   raising   the   most   horrible 

peared    much    the    same    as    before,    but  cries,  and  afterwards  fleeing  to  the  woods, 

the    mountains     were    a     little    higher,  In  this  region  we  found  nothing  extraor- 

and  all  in  appearance  rich  in  minerals,  dinary  except  vast  forests  and  some  metal- 

We  did  not  stop  to  land,  as  the  weather  liferous  hills,  as  we  infer  from  seeing  that 

was  very  favourable  for  pursuing  our  voy-  many  of  the  people  wore  copper  ear-rings. 

Departing  from  thence,  we  kept  along  the 

•  The   above   description   applies   to   Nar-  coast,  steering  north-east,  and  found  the 

raganset  Bay  and  the  harbor  of  Newport  in  country  more  pleasant  and  open,  free  from 

K'llu°di.;r,?S*U!;f?b7e  «>"«•  woods,  and  distant  in  the  interior  we  saw 

published  In  the  first  volume  of  the  former  lofty  mountams,  but  none  which  extended 

series  of  CollectUms,  for  the  bay  and  harbor  to  the  shore.   Within  fifty  leagues  we  dis- 

of  New  York.    The  latter  are  briefly  described  covered   thirty-two   islands,   all   near   the 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  of  this  translation  •     i     j           n       ji     t     ^          j. 

with  snfllclent  clearness  to  admit  of  their  "!*'»  ^^nd,  small  and  of  pleasant  appear- 

being    easily    recognized.     The    Island    "of  ance,  but  high  and  so  disposed  as  to  af- 

a  trlangalar  form,  resembling  the  Island  of  ford  excellent  harbours  and  channels,  as 

S^Sr^o'S^eiS'^fTe;  r^i:  Z^.  -«  -  •«  «?*  Adriatic  gulph   near  Illyria 

IcM  Block  Island. Ed.  ^nd  Dalmatia.  We  had  no  intercourse  with 
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the  people,  but  we  judge  that  they  were  correspond  to  a  celestial  d^pree,  we  find 

similar  in  nature  and  usages  to  those  we  the  whole  circumference  of  300  deg.,  as 

were  last  among.     After  sailing  between  just   given,    to    be    18,759    miles,    which, 

east  and  north  the  distance  of  one  hundred  divided  by  360,  makes  the  length  of  a 

and  fifty  leagues  more,  and  finding  our  degree  of  longitude  in  the  parallel  of  34 

provisions    and    naval    stores   nearly   ex-  degrees  to  be  52  miles,  and  that  is  the 

hausted,  we  took  in  wood  and  water  and  true    measure.     Upon    this    basis,    1,200 

determined  to  return   to   France,  having  leagues,  or  4,800  miles  meridional  distance 

discovered  502 — ^that  is,  700  (sic)  leagues  on  the  parallel  of  34,  give  92  degrees,  and 

of  unknown  lands.  so  many  therefore  have  we  sailed  farther 

As  to  the  religious  faith  of  all  these  to  the  west  than  was  known  to  the  an- 

tribes,  not  understanding  their  language,  cients.     During   our   voyage  we   had   no 

we  could  not  discover  either  by  sign  or  lunar  eclipses  or  like  celestial  phenomenas, 

gestures   any   thing   certain.      It   seemed  we  therefore  determined  our  progress  from 

to  us  that  they  had  no  religion  nor  laws,  the  difference  of  longitude,  which  we  as- 

nor  any  knowledge  of  a  First  Cause  or  certained  by  various  instruments,  by  tak- 

Mover,  that  they  worshipped  neither  the  ing  the  sun's  altitude  from  day  to  day, 

heavens,    stars,    sun,    moon,    nor    other  and  by  calculating  geometrically  the  dis- 

planets;  nor  could  we  learn  if  they  were  tance  run  by  the  ship  from  one  horizon 

given  to  any  kind  of  idolatry,  or  offered  to    another;    all    these    observations,    as 

any  sacrifices  or  supplications,  or  if  they  also  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  in  all 

have  temples  or  houses  of  prayer  in  their  places,  were  noted  in  a  little  book,  which 

villages; — our  conclusion  was,  that  they  niay  prove  serviceable  to  navigators;  they 

have  no  religious  belief  whatever,  but  live  are  communicated  to  your  Majesty  in  the 

in  this  respect  entirely  free.     All  which  hope  of  promoting  science, 
proceeds  from  ignorance,  as  they  are  very       My   intention    in   this   voyage   was   to 

easy   to   be   persuaded,   and    imitated   us  reach   Cathay,   on   the  extreme   coast   of 

with  earnestness  and  fervour  in  all  which  Asia,  expecting,  however,  to  find  in  the 

they  saw  us  do  as  Christians  in  our  acts  newly  discovered  land  some  such  an  ob- 

of  worship.  stacle,  as  they  have  proved  to  be,  yet  I 

did  not  doubt  that  I  should  penetrate  by 

It  remains  for  me  to  lay  before  your  some  passage  to  the  eastern  ocean.  It 
Majesty  a  cosmographical  exposition  of  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  our 
our  voyage.  Taking  our  departure,  as  I  oriental  Indian  ocean  is  one  and  without 
before  observed,  from  the  above  mentioned  any  interposing  land;  Aristotle  supports 
desert  rocks,  which  lie  on  the  extreme  it  by  arguments  founded  on  various  prob- 
verge  of  the  west,  as  known  to  the  abilities;  but  it  is  contrary  to  that  of  the 
ancients,  in  the  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  modems  and  shown  to  be  erroneous  by 
Islands,  and  in  the  latitude  of  32  degrees  experience;  the  country  which  has  been 
north  from  the  equator,  and  steering  a  discovered,  and  which  was  unknown  to 
westward  course,  we  had  run,  when  we  the  ancients,  is  another  world  compared 
first  made  land,  a  distance  of  1,200  leagues  with  that  before  known,  being  mani- 
or  4,800  miles,  reckoning,  according  to  festly  larger  than  our  Europe,  together 
nautical  usage,  four  miles  to  a  league,  with  Africa  and  perhaps  Asia,  if  we 
This  distance  calculated  geometrically,  rightly  estimate  its  extent,  as  shall  now 
upcm  the  usual  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  be  briefly  explained  to  your  Majesty, 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  gives  92  The  Spaniards  have  sailed  south  beyond 
degrees;  for  if  we  take  114  degrees  as  the  equator  on  a  meridian  20  degrees  west 
the  chord  of  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  we  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  to  the  latitude 
have  by  the  same  ratio  95  deg.  as  the  of  64,  and  there  still  found  land;  turn- 
chord  of  an  arc  on  the  parallel  of  34  de-  ing  about  they  steered  northward  on  the 
grees,  being  that  on  which  we  first  made  same  meridian  and  along  the  coast  to 
land,  and  300  degrees  as  the  circumference  the  eighth  degree  of  latitude  near  the 
of  the  whole  circle,  passing  through  this  equator,  and  thence  along  the  coast  more 
plane.  Allowing  then,  as  actual  obser-  to  the  west  and  northwest,  to  the  lati- 
vations  show,  that  62%  terrestrial  miles  tude  of  21**,  without  finding  a  termina- 
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tion  to  the  continent;  they  estimated  the  Majesty  the  great  extent  of  that  new 
distance  run  as  89  degrees,  which,  added  land,  or  new  world,  of  which  I  have  been 
to  the  20  first  run  west  of  the  Canaries,  speaking.  The  continent  of  Asia  and 
make  109  degrees  and  so  far  west;  they  Africa,  we  know  for  certain,  is  joined  to 
sailed  from  the  meridian  of  these  islands,  Europe  at  the  north  in  Norway  and 
but  this  may  vary  somewhat  from  truth;  Kussia,  which  disproves  the  idea  of  the 
we  did  not  make  this  voyage,  and  therefore  ancients  that  all  this  part  had  been  navi- 
cannot  speak  from  experience;  we  cal-  gated  from  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus, 
culated  it  geometrically  from  the  obser-  eastward  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea. 
vations  furnished  by  many  navigators.  They  also  maintained  that  the  whole  con- 
who  have  made  the  voyage  and  affirm  tinent  was  surrounded  by  two  seas  situ- 
the  distance  to  be  1,600  leagues,  due  al-  ate  to  the  east  and  west  of  it,  which 
lowance  being  made  for  the  deviations  seas  in  fact  do  not  surround  either  of 
of  the  ship  from  a  straight  course,  by  rea-  the  two  continents,  for  as  we  have  seen 
eon  of  contrary  winds.  I  hope  that  we  above,  the  land  of  the  southern  hemis- 
sliall  now  obtain  certain  information  on  phcre  at  the  latitude  of  54  extends 
these  points,  by  new  voyages  to  be  made  eastwardly  an  unknown  distance,  and 
on  the  same  coasts.  But  to  return  to  that  of  the  northern  passing  the  66th 
ourselves;  in  the  voyage  which  we  have  parallel  turns  to  the  east,  and  has  no 
made  by  order  of  your  Majesty,  in  ad-  termination  as  high  as  the  70th.  In  a 
dition  to  the  92  degrees  we  run  towards  short  time,  I  hope,  we  shall  have  more 
the  west  from  our  point  of  departure,  be-  certain  knowledge  of  these  things,  by 
fore  we  reached  land  in  the  latitude  of  the  aid  of  your  Majesty,  whom  I  pray  Al- 
34,  we  have  to  count  300  leagues  which  mighty  Grod  to  prosper  in  lasting  glory, 
we  ran  north-east-wardly,  and  400  nearly  that  we  may  see  the  most  important 
east  along  the  coast  before  we  reached  results  of  this  our  cosmography  in  the 
the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  the  fulfilment  of  the  holy  words  of  the 
point  where  we  turned  our  course  from    Gospel. 

the    shore   towards   home.      Beyond    this       On  board  the  ship  Dolphin,  in  the  port 
point  the  Portuguese  had  already  sailed   of  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  8th  July,  1524. 
as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  circle,  with-  John  de  Verrazzano. 

out  coming  to  the  termination  of  the  Versailles,  Treaty  of.  See  Treaties, 
land.  Thus  adding  the  degrees  of  south  1783  { Anglo- American) . 
latitude  explored,  which  are  54,  to  those  Vesey,  Denmark,  conspirator;  l>orn  of 
of  the  north,  which  are  66^  the  sum  is  negro  parents  about  1767;  was  brought 
120,  and  therefore  more  than  are  em-  as  a  slave  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  whei» 
braced  in  the  latitude  of  Africa  and  Eu-  fourteen  years  old.  For  twenty  years 
Tope,  for  the  north  point  of  Norway,  he  was  a  sailor,  acquiring  a  pro- 
which  is  the  extremity  of  Europe,  is  in  ficiency  in  several  languages.  In  1800 
71  north,  and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  he  became  free  and  settled  as  a  carpen- 
which  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Af-  ter  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  was 
rica,  is  in  35  south,  and  their  sum  very  popular  among  the  negroes,  many 
18  only  106,  and  if  the  breath  of  this  of  whom  he  quietly  convinced  that  they 
newly  discovered  country  corresponds  to  had  a  right  to  fight  for  their  liberty.  To- 
its  extent  of  sea  coast,  it  doubtless  ex-  gether  with  Peter  Poyas,  another  negro, 
oeeds  Asia  in  size.  In  this  way  we  find  he  perfected  a  scheme  for  an  insurrection 
that  the  land  forms  a  much  larger  por-  of  the  slaves  in  and  around  Charleston. 
tion  of  our  globe  than  the  ancients  sup-  Several  thousand  negroes  had  quietly  or- 
pofled,  who  maintained,  contrary  to  mathe-  ganized  military  companies  and  were  fur- 
matical  reasoning,  that  it  was  less  than  nished  with  daggers  and  pikes.  On  a 
the  water,  whereas  actual  experience  fixed  date  they  were  to  arrive  in  Charles- 
proves  the  reverse,  so  that  we  judge  in  ton,  as  was  the  custom  of  many  on  Sun- 
respeet  to  extent  of  surface  the  land  days,  and  upon  a  signal  were  to  act  in 
covers  as  much  space  as  the  water;  and  concert  and  seize  the  forts  and  the  city. 
I  hope  more  clearly  and  more  satisfac-  This  plot  was  divulged  by  a  negro,  who 
torily  to  point  out  and  explain  to  your   had  been  urged  to  join  it,  on  May  25, 
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1822.  The  principal  oonspirators  were 
immediately  apprehended,  but  so  success- 
fully pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the 
affair  that  they  were  freed.  On  June  16 
another  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 
plot  into  execution,  but  it  was  soon 
suppressed  and  the  leaders  arrested.  They 
were  tried  on  June  19.  Five  were  first 
hanged,  and  later  twenty-nine  others  met 
the  same  fate,  but  all  excepting  one  main- 
tained complete  secrecy  to  the  end.  On 
July  2,  the  day  on  which  Vesey  was  exe- 
cuted, another  attempt  at  insurrection  was 
made,  but  the  State  troops  held  the  slaves 
in  check.  So  determined,  however,  were 
they  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty  that  it 
was  found  necessary  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  send  soldiers  to  Charleston  to 
maintain  order. 

VespucluSy  Amebicus.  See  Amebigus 
Vespucius. 

Vest,  Geobge  Graham,  Senator;  born 
in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Dec.  6,  1830;  graduated 
at  Centre  College  in  1848;  studied  law  and 
removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  began  prac- 
tice. He  was  a  Presidential  elector  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  1860;  member  of 
the  State  legislature  in  1860-61 ;  member 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  in  1863-66; 
removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1877; 
and  has  been  a  United  States  Senator 
since  1879.  In  1900  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  health  and  na- 
tional quarantine,  and  a  member  of  the 
committees  on  commerce,  finance,  public 
buildings,  transportation  and  sale  of  meat 
products,  and  industrial  expositions.  He 
died  in  Sweet  Springs,  Mo.,  Aug.  9,  1904. 

Vetch,  Samuel,  colonial  governor;  born 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Dec.  9,  1668;  edu- 
cated  at  Utrecht  College,   Holland;    was 


a  member  of  the  council  to  the  "colony 
of  Caledonia  "  at  Darien,  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, in  1698,  but  soon  after  left  the  col- 
ony and  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  commissioner  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Quebec  in  1705  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  between  New  England  and  Can- 
ada, but  in  this  he  failed.  In  1708  he 
went  to  England  at  the  instance  of  the 
New  York  colony,  and  represented  to 
Queen  Anne  the  desirability  of  seizing 
Canada.  The  Queen  was  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  suggestion,  and  through 
Vetch  ordered  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral colonies  to  do  all  they  could  to  aid 
the  project.  The  enterprise,  however,  was 
abandoned,  as  the  squadron  promised  in 
England  did  not  appear.  Later  Vetch  per- 
suaded the  citizens  of  Boston  to  equip 
an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  Nova 
Scotia.  This  force,  under  the  command 
of  Vetch  and  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  capt- 
ured Port  Royal,  Oct.  2,  1710,  and  the 
former  remained  there  several  years  as 
governor.  In  1719  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land.   He  died  in  London,  April  30,  1732. 

Veterans,  Sons  of.  See  Sons  of 
Veterans,  United  States  Army. 

Veto.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  may  treat  a  bill  passed  by  Congress 
in  any  of  five  ways:  (1)  Sign  it;  (2)  sign 
it  with  a  protest;  (3)  if  presented  more 
than  ten  days  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  he  takes  jdo  action,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  days  it  becomes  a  law  with- 
out his  signature;  (4)  if  presented  within 
ten  days  of  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
he  fails  to  return  it,  it  does  not  become  a 
law;  this  is  termed  a  "pocket  veto"; 
(5)  veto  it,  giving  his  reasons  to  Congress. 


BILKS  VETOED    BY  THE  PRESIDENTS. 


Prmld«Dt. 

No. 

r)Bt«. 

W^ashington,  2 

1 
2 

Apr. 
Feb. 

fi,  17I>2 
28,  1797 

- 

3 

•  1 

21,  1811 

4 

(( 

28.     " 

Madison,  6 

R 

Apr. 

3,  1812 

6 

Nov. 

Ifi.     ♦♦ 

7 

.Tan. 

30,  1815 

R 

Mrh 

3    1817 

Monroe,  1 

9 

May 

4,  1822 

10 

tt 

27,  1830 

11 

t( 

31,    '* 

12 

Dec. 

6,     •' 

13 

*i 

6,     " 

Jackson,  12 

14 

July 

10,  1832 

15 

Dea 

6,     " 

16 

It 

6,     •» 

17 

K 

4,1833 

SuhjMt  of  Bill. 


Apportionment  of  Representation. 

Reduction  of  the  Army. 

Incorporating  Church  at  Alexandria. 

Relief. 

Trials  in  District  Courts. 

Naturalization 

Incorporation  of  National  Bank. 

Internal  Improvemcnis. 

Internal  Improvements,  Cumberland  Road. 

Interna)  Improvements.  Maysville  Road,  Ky. 

Internal  Improvements.  Tnrnpil<c  Stock. 

Internal  Improvements.  I.ight-hon.ses  and  Beacons. 

Internal  Improvemenln,  Canal  Stock 

Extension  of  Charter  of  United  States  Bank. 

Interest  of  Stale  Claims 

River  and  Harbor. 

rroceeds  of  lAnd  Sales. 


Remarki. 


Pocketed. 


Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 

Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 
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jMkaon,  13 


Ttler  9 


PoIk,8 


P{eroe,9 


Bochaiuin,  7 


UocoliifS 


Johnson,  ai 


Now 


Gnuit,4a 


18 
19 
90 
91 
29 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 

30 

81 
89 
38 
84 
86 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
49 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
69 
63 
64 
86 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
69 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 

70 

71 
79 
73 

74 

76 
76 
77 

78 

79 
80 
81 
89 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 


IXito. 


De&    1,1834 
Mch.   8,1836 
Jane  9, 1836 
Mch.   8,1887 
Aug.  16, 1841 
Sept.  9,    *« 
Jone  29, 1849 
Aug.   9,    •• 
Dea  14,    " 
"     14,    " 

II        2^A        (4 

Jane  11, 1844 
Feh.  90, 1846 
Aag.    3,1846 

4*  8^       41 

De&  16,1847 
May    3,1864 
Aag.    4,    " 
Feb.  17,  1866 
Mch.  3,    '* 
May  19, 1866 

U         19  4i 

II     22,     «» 
Aug.  11,    «♦ 

»»    14,    " 
Jan.     7, 1869 
Feb.  94,    " 

"      1,  1860 

14  ^       44 

Apr.  17,    " 
June  29,    " 
Jan.  96,  1861 
Jane  23,  1862 
July    2,    »* 
Jan.     6, 1866 
Feb.  19,  1866 
Mch.  97,    " 
May  16,    •« 
June  16,    ** 
July  16,    " 
14     28,    ** 

Jan.    S,  1867 

•*     99, 

"     99 
Mch.  9,'    " 

41        2,     ** 

41        J3        44 

July  19,    " 

"     19,    " 

Mch.  25,  1868 

Jone  20,    «* 

♦»    26,    " 

July  20,    " 

"     26,    «« 

Feb.  13,  1869 

"    92,     " 

Jan.  11,1870 

July  14,1870 
Jan.  4,  1871 
Feb.    7,    " 

Apr.    1,  1872 

44  ]         44 

»*      10*  " 

"     16,  «« 

14     22  *'    . 

May  14|  «• 

June  1,  •< 

14         7        44 

Jan.    6*  1873 
44      22,     " 
"     29,     «• 

Feb.    8,    " 
"       8,    " 


14 
44 


8ab|iMi  of  Btll. 


Inteinal  Improvements,  Wabaah  River. 

Compromise  Claims  against  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Regulations  for  Congressional  Sessiona 

Funds  Receivable  from  United  States  Revenue. . . . . 

Incorporating  Fiscal  Bank. 

Incoriwrating  Fiscal  Corporation. 

First  Whig  Tariff. 

Second  Whig  Tarifll 

Proceeds  of  Poblic  Land  Sales 

Testimony  in  Contested  Elections 

Payment  of  Cherokee  Certificates. 

River  and  Harbor. 

Revenae-catters  and  Steamers  for  Defence. 

River  and  Harbor. 
French  Spoliation  Claims. 

Internal  Improvements. 

Land  Grant  for  Indigent  Insane. 
Internal  Improvements. 
French  Spoliation  Claims. 
Subsidy  for  Ocean  Mails. 

Internal  Improvements,  Mississippi 

Internal  Improvements,  St.  Clair  Flats,  Mich. 

Internal  Improvements,  St  Mary's  River,  Mich 

Internal  Improvements,  Des  Moines  River,  Mich. .. 

Internal  Improvements,  Patapsco  River,  Md 

Overland  Mails 

Land  Grants  for  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Internal  Improvements,  SL  Clair  Flats,  Mich 

Internal  Improvements,  Mississippi  River 

Relief  of  A.  Edwards  &  Ca 

Homestead. 

Relief  of  Hockaday  k  Legget 

Bank  Notes  in  District  ofCoIumbia. 

Medical  Offices  in  the  Army. 

Correcting  Clerical  Errors 

Freedmen's  Bureau. 

Civil  Rights 

Admission  of  Colorado. 

Public  lAnds  (Montana  Iron  Company). 

Continuation  of  Freedmec's  Bureau 

Survey  District  of  Montana. 

Suinrsge  in  District  of  Columbia 

Admission  of  Colorada 

Admission  of  Nebraska 

Tenure  of  Office 

Reconstruction 

Supplemental  Reconstruction 

Supplemental  Reconstruction 

Joint  Resolution  Reconstruction 

Amending  Judiciary 

Admission  of  Arkansas  (reconstructed) <^ 

Admission  of  Southern  States 

{Exclusion  of  Electoral  Votes  of  Uurecoustructed 
States. 

Discontinuance  of  Freedmen*s  Bureau 

Trustees  of  Colored  Schools  in  District  of  Columbia. 
Tariff  on  Copper 


Remarka. 


Relief,  Private. 


Southern  Union  Troops. 

Relief. 

Relief. 


Relief. 


Relief! 

Relief! 

Pension,  Private. 

Pension. 

Pension,  Mary  Ann  Montgomery. . . . . 

Pension.' 

Relief. 

Relief 

New  Trial  in  Court  of  Claims. 

Relief  of  East  Tennessee  University. 

Relief. 

Relief: 
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Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 


Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 


{Passed  over  the 
veto,  theJlrsL 


Pocketed. 


Passed  over  veta 
Passed  over  veta 
Passed  over  veta 
Passed  over  veto. 
Passed  over  veta 
Pocketed. 

Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 


Pocketed. 
Passed  over  veto. 

Passed  over  veta 
Passed  over  veta 


Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 


over  veta 
over veta 
over  vela 
over  vota 
over  veta 
over  veto, 
over  veta 
over  veta 
over  veta 


Passed  over  veta 
Passed  over  veta 

Passed  over  veta 

Il'asscd  one 
House  over 
veta 


Passed  one 
House  over 
veto. 


Passed  over  veto 
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Hob. 

i' 

■' 

a 

<• 

UV 

'■ 

880 

Hch. 

'i' 

Wl 

Aofr 

Apr.  9», 


GnModj  dT  tpdlu  Tni*l  Fnnila. 

RalleC 

B»[MolO.  B.  Tt)w  ud  K.  H.  LncksU. . . 

Kadaetlon  of  PreatdeDt'i  SKIU7. 

Kecordlni  tn  Iha  DUtml  of  ColimblB. 

KsIKC 

RdlsfatNdBDTiaisr. 

PnM-oBoa  auioUa 

F^Tlng  Ptnujlnnta  ATMoe. 

Btla  oriDdlui  I^ndK 

HomMlMil  Eotrte*. 

DiBlrict  oTCalamMi'iFalloa 

Dlplomatis  CoDintaUdini. 

AdrenulDi  of  ExMaUn  DtputaMOL 

Busdud  Silver  DolUr 

;. -'.  -I  i^.uniliiUininippL 


?'"' 


I  or  Hun 


or  MonhiUi. 
Ptimsnl  of  Mirdiib. 
ReniDdlDB  ttis  NUIoul  Debt. 

Chintas  ImmlgruMn. 

Rlnr  uid  Bmrbor  ftIL 

Baliaf  of  FlU-JohB  Portar 

SHUgrt'  TlUes  to  Dea  Holnca  Fablla  luidi. . . 

Bodl«  for  DlBKtlan. 

OmntaiiPDrtDrEDirj. 

PenilooB. 

Springfield  k  Fort  of  Eouy. 


FDbllsBnIldlngU  StaDiCIl;,!* 

PubKo  Balldlni  u  Zantmito,  a 
PanrioDi  ud  Kellalk,  PrtraM 
PuUio  BDlldlng  m  Dnlnlti,  Ulnii. 
rautou  ud  Rellelk,  Prlnta. 
Rl|bl  or  War  Ui  tUllmd  In  Nonh  Hon 


DulldlDgiD  Daflon 


Idlni  <n  AiheTllle,  N.  C. 
om  ijXt  Chun  pill  D. 
Idtng  It  SprmfAiUI,  Hui. 
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iJolT  11,11 


a 


SI 


;ipr.   «,  If 


S 


Hch.  %    " 
Apr.  te,  ISM 


Ju.  M,  If 
F«b.  W,     ' 


TauM  SMd  BIIL 

Poblto  BDlldlnc  at  Lfim,  HuK 

PeniloDi,  PrlT«l«. 

Fabllo  BalldlDf  it  FDrtuDoatb,  0.,  umI  lalkjPMU, 


Penelou 

UMDfCl«)«lBllUl<l,B< 


Pnbllo  BulldlDf  at  ToDDgMown,  O. 

Feulou 

Fubllo  Bnlldlsg  Kt  ColDrntni,  Ga. 


PautoDi  ukd  Belleh,  Prlrite. 

RIgbt  of  Wnjr  for  Billroiul  (hroiigta  li. 

l^Dd  Gnot  to  f^Goma,  Waah. 

Peulana,  PrInU. 

AddltloDnl  Copl«c  of  Unlled  SUt«  Hi 

Fsnikoi  and  RoKcla, 

Publlo  Dullding,  EKhii  Cllj.  1*. 

Frnalona  ud  Rcllefb,  Prlrale. 

Selo  or  UlJIUr;  KewrvatloQ  Id  Kidbi 


I^naloni  uiil  Rcllen^  ITItat 

BenindiDg  tbs  DIncI  Tai. ., 
Oily  of  l>i:'i™  InriVBf.tlnil 


j       llOD. 

'  Dopds  laii^  bjr  Uarlcopa  county,  Arizona,  fb 


.  ■  ■    ■'  ■iNdTorrliory. 

r  George  W.  Uirreoce. 

lo  EaUbllsb  ClrvDlt  Court  oF  Appeal,  «i 
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-  -■  - 

lo. 

DW. 

^tj^-rwiL 

BMDMtM. 

rSanata  bila  (a 

uo 

Jail  M.  1S81 

1     lbsT»U>,JaiL 

I      17   1S93. 

Bmiion.19 

((1 

An*.    S,     " 

An  AM  lo  ProTlde  for  Brlugiug  Salt  igilnM  lbs 

(PuBedorerUn 

aa 

Feb,  97,  IS93 

oejri  ud  UnnbBls  In  tbu  Jadkiil  limlci.u  ur! 
ihs  Sum  of  AIiituuM. ..) 

1  IsS'"^^ 

An  Acl  lor  R.het 

(An  AM  10  Ambohis  Iba  Now  Vork  and  New  Jenaf 

ut 

■■      S9,     " 

irES-"'""""-™"  """•""" 

tu 

MclL»,      " 

)An  Act  Directing  tbn  Coinage  of  the  SUrcr  BalliuD 

m 

Ang.    7,     ■■ 

UT 

•■      3i;     " 

AnActlArilclleC 

UB 

Ju.   (,  ims 

1     GnuHipgBlgblonPjyZrllpoI.liiM. 

(An  Ad  tirutlDg  Kigbt  of  IVny  tk«,ugl>  ttie  San 

m 

F«H     1.     " 

(    Company. 

HO 

"      B,    " 

'ad  AolTor  RBlloi: 

481 

"     li    ■■ 

An  Acl  for  RellcC 

Ml 

"     iS^    " 

An  Act  to  Remove  Chargn  of  Deserlloo. 

ua 

«     M.    " 

An  Act  Granllng  Right  of  Way   for  a  B.,llraad 

iM 

"     93,    " 

us 

An  Aoi  to  Inooipomt*  Lb*  Society  of  Amarican 

MS 

;;   M,  ;; 

An  Aciarutlng  Pension. 

An  Act  Granting  Peoa^on. 

«8 

An  Aot  Cnnlinl  tt.llei: 

«U 

"    ■a.  " 

An    Act  GnntlDg   Right  of  Ifay  fyr  >  RallRiad 
ttrnogb  Indian  Teniiory. 

170 

"      M,     " 

An  Aci  nruillag  Right   of  Way  tor  a  Railrnwl 

An  Acl  Leading  l^di  for  Kd.icailional  I'urjiosBi  In 

ad^^^ 

:p 

ril; ;: 

AriMM. 
An  Acl  Qrullng  Penaion. 

Moy  19,    " 

47J 

u      f,'      ". 

AnAciarantlniPenalon. 
AD  A«  Gnnllng  Pension. 

m 

"13,     ■■ 

jAnAcl  w  Amend  I-art  of  Ihe  Bi^Kd  SlaluSa  <if 

179 

"      96,     " 

AnAolC^i'SS^I«,r, 

400 

"      39,     " 

t     Worki.  Klven  and  Kjirbora. 

4111 

An  ActUnnlingreiislon._ 

is  i«  r'lii^f'nJI^Mlo'.'^'""' 
An  AM  GnDllng  renilon. 
An  Act  Oranling  fenalon. 

1ST 

"     10,     " 
Jul.  14,1897 

1     llcl«ni;Ie.L  etc. 

i     lotliB  Stale  otNebniBk-.. 

1  An  Ad  ConDeming  lUe  ICaitern  Judicial  DIalrlcl  of 

1     Tela.*. 

«o 

"    a-j,   " 

An  Acl  Granllof  Pcmtoo. 
An  Acl  Granting  Penaion. 

«Bl 

■■;>1: : 

Aa  Act  □nnlini  rcnilon. 
AnActtoRHtonPeoiiDn. 
Ad  ArlGrmMingPenilon. 

491 

^■'     %    " 

iSS«w1«™i'petu,n:;:::::::::;;:::;:.v.: 

Pocket  .CIO. 

Tcnlllot,  Desire,  explorer;  bom  In  ploretl  th«  Missisgippi  River  aa  far  as  the 
CahorB,  Franoe,  In  l(i53  «ms  inspector-  Migsouri.  In  1665  he  waa  forced  to  re- 
general  -of  tup  ipslabliahmenl  of  the  West  nounce  the  land  fn'ants  he  had  obtained  in 
Indian  Coinpaiiy  in  Ihp  Antilles,  Louisiana,  upper  Misaisaippi.  He  wrote  A  Descrip- 
KDd  Alabama,  during  wfaicfa  time  he  ex-  tton  of  tke  Louisiana  Coa«(,  vith  an  Ao- 


VICE-FBEBIDENTS    OF   THE  nNITSD   STATES— VI C£SBU BO 

nt  of  a  Journey  di/wn  the  il itsitnippi ;  Uie  Talltihatcliee  River,  in  northem  iHa- 

Hiilorioal  Xotice  of  the  Mianatippi  Cam-  aiseippi,  where  GleneralH  Uovey  and  Wash- 

pany   and   of   the   Settlement  founded   in  buriie    hitd    been    operating    with    troops 

Louiaiana.    He  died  in  London,  England,  which   they  bad  led  from   Helens,  Ark. 

in  1732,  (jrant  had  gathered   a   large  quantity  of 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  Btatea.  euppliee  at  Hotlt^j  Springe,  which,  through 

They   prfeidv   in   the   Suuntc,   and   on   the  cnrelesanesi  or  treachery,  had  fallen  (Dec. 

death,    resignation,    or   diaability    of    the  20,    1803}    into   the   hands   of   Gen.    Earl 

I'lesident,   eucoeed   hitu.     Five  Vice-Prcai-  Van  Dom.  and  he  was  compelled  to  fall 

denta  have  in  this  way  become  Preeidente:  back  to  Grand  Junction  to  save  bia  array. 

John    Tyler,    succeeding    William    Henry  Taking   advuntnge    of    this   movement,    a 

IlarriBon,  who  died  April  4,  1S41;  Millard  large  Confederate  force  under  Lieut.-Oen. 

Fillmore,  succeeding  Zarhary  Taylor,  who  J.  C.   Pemberton   bad   been  gathered  at 

divd  July  9,  1350;  Andrew  Johnson,  sue-  Vickaburg  for  the  protection  of  that  post. 

cifding  Abrahum  Lincoln,  who  died  April  On  the  day  when  Grant's  supplies  were 

In,   IStt.);   Chester  A.   Arthur,   succeeding  seized  Gen,  W.  T.  Sherman  left  Memphis 

James  A  Qarfleld.  who  died  Oct.  19,  1881;  with   transports   bearing  guns   to   besiege 

and  Theodore  Rooeevelt.  succeeding  Will-  Vicksburg.      At   Friar^s   Point  they   were 

iam  UcKinley,  who  died  Sept.  14,  1901.  joined  by  troops  from  Hatteras,  and  were 

Vicksburg,    Sieae    op,    a    noteworthy  met  by  Commodore  Porter,  whose  fleet  o( 

military  operation  that  bvgan  at  the  close  ^nboata  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 

of   1862  and  ended  early  in  July  follow-  River,   juat   above   Vickaburg.      The    two 

iirg.     The  Confederates  had  blockaded  the  commanders  arranged  a   plan   for  attack' 

ItiRsiaaippi  River  by  planting  heavy  bat-  ing  the  city  in  the  rear,  and  proceeded  to 

teriefl   on   bluffe   at   Vicksburg   and    Port  attempt   to   execute   it.      The   troops   and 

Hudson.       These    formed   connections    be-  boats  went  up  the  Yazoo  to  capture  some 

tweeo   tbe   Confederates   on   each   side   of  batteries  that  blockaded  the  way,  but  were 

that   stresm,    and    it    was    important    to  unsuccessful,  and  abandoned  tbe  project. 

break  those  connections.    To  this  end  Gen-  Early  in  January  Gen.  J-  A.  McClemand 

era!   Grant   concenfraied   his   forces   near  arrived   and.   ranking   Sherman,   took   the 
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chief  command,  and  went  up  the  Arkansas 
Hiver  to  attack  Confederate  posta.  Mean- 
while General  Grant  had  arranged  his 
army  into  four  corps,  and  with  it  de- 
scended the  river  from  Memphis  to  proae* 
cute  the  si^e  of  Vicksburg  with  vigor. 
He  was  eoon  convinced  that  it  could  not 
be  taken  by  direct  assault.  He  tried  to 
perfect  the  canal  begun  by  Williams,  hut 
failed.  Then  he  sent  a  land  and  naval 
force  up  the  Yazoo  to  gaiu  the  rear  of 
VickBbiirg,  hut  was  repiilaed.  Finally 
Grant  sent  a  etrong  land  force  down  the 
weal  side  of  the  Missisiiippi,  and  Porter 
ran  by  the  hatteriea  at  Vickaburg  in  the 
ni((ht  (April  16,  1863)  with  nearly  bia 
whole  fleet. 

Then  Grant  prepared  for  vigorous  opera- 
tions in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  line 
of  the  Black  Hirer.  On  April  27  Porter 
ran  by  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Grand 
Gulf,  when  Grant's  army  crossed  a  little 
below,  gained  a  victory  at  Port  Gibson, 
and  calling  Sherman  down  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  and  across  it  to  join 
him  (May  8),  the  whole  force  pushed 
forward  and  captured  Jackson,  the  capital 
of  Mississippi.  Then  the  victorious  army 
turned  westward  towards  Vicksburg.  and. 
after  two  BUCcesatul  battles,  swept  on  and 


closely  invested  the  strongly  fortified  ci^ 
in  the  tear  (May  10),  receiving  their' 
suppliea  from  a  base  on  the  Yazoo  estab-i 
lisbed  by  Porter.  For  a  fortnight  the  army' 
had  aubeiflted  off  the  country  throug' 
which  it  passed.  After  a  brief  rest  Oral 
began  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Sherman 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Walnut  Hilla, 
near  Chickasaw  Bayou,  cutting  off  a  Con- 
federate force  at  Haines's  Bluff;  whi]« 
McClcrnand.  advancing  to  the  left,  took 
position  at  Mount  Albans,  so  as  to  cover 
the  roads  leading  out  of  that  city.  Porter, 
with  his  fleet  of  gunbcnta,  was  lying 
the  Mississippi,  alinve  Vickaburg,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  a  auceessful  s 
which  Grant  began  with  Sherman  on 
right.  Mcrhcrflon  in  the  centre,  and 
Clernand  on  the  left. 

Grant  was  holding  a  line  about  20  miles 
In  extent — from  the  Yazoo  to  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Warren  ton.  He  prepared  to 
storm  (he  hatteriea  on  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  bit  troops  before  them.  It  was 
begun  by  Sherman's  corps  in  the  after- 
noon of  May  19,  Blair's  division  taking 
the  lead.  There  had  been  artillery  firing 
all  the  morning;  now  there  was  close 
work.  The  Nationals,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, were  repulsed.     Grant  engaged  Com- 
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asBUt  in  another  af-sault 
on  Ihe  22d.  All  night  at  the  21et  and  22d 
Porter  kept  lix  mortare  playing  upon  the 
cilj-  and  the  works,  and  sent  three  gun- 
boats to  ebell  the  water- batteries.  It  was 
*  fearful  night  for  Vickaburg,  but  the 
next  flay  waH  more  fearful  still.  At  10 
A.u.  on  the  22d  Grant's  whole  line  moved 
to  the  attack.  Ab  before,  Blair  led  the 
van.  and  ver;  soon  there  was  a  general 
battle.  At  two  dilferent  points  the  riglit 
trai  repulsed,  Finall]'  Mcderuand,  on 
the  left,  sent  word  that  he  held  two  capt- 
ured forta.  Then  another  charge  upon  the 
worka  bj  a  part  ot  Sherman's  troops  oc- 
curred, hut  without  success.  The  centre, 
under  McPheraon,  met  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, and,  with  heavy  losses,  McCIemaod 
could  not  hold  all  that  be  had  won. 
Porter  had  joined  in  the  fray;  but  this 
SMKind  assault  was  unsuccessful.  The 
Nationals  had  loet  about  3,000  men. 

Then  Grant  determined  on  a  regular 
siege.  Ills  elTective  force  then  did  not 
exceed  20,000  men.     Tlie  lieleaguered  gar- 


rison bad  onlj  about  lS,d8 
oat  of  30,000  withJD  the  lines,  with  short  ~ 
rations  for  only  a  month.  Orunt  v 
reinforced  by  troops  of  Generals  Lanman,  1 
A.  J.  Smith,  and  Kimball,  which  < 
assigned  to  the  command  of  General  Wash-  i 
burne.  Thyn  carae  General  Hcrroa  from  I 
Missouri  (.Tunc  1 1 )  with  his  division,  and  ] 
then  a  part  of  the  0th  Corps,  under  Gen- 
eral Parke.  With  these  troops,  his  force 
numbered  nearly  70,000  men,  and,  with 
Porter's  Heet.  Vicksburg  was  completely 
eneloeed.  Porter  kept  up  a  continual  bom- 
bardment and  cannonade  tor  forty  days, 
during  which  time  he  lircd  7,000  mortar- 
shells,  and  the  gunboats  4,500  shells. 
Grnut  drew  his  lines  closer  and  closer. 
Be  kept  up  a  bombardment  day  and  night. 
The  inhabitants  had  taken  shelter  in  caves 
dug  in  the  clay  hills  on  which  the  city 
stands.  In  these  families  lived  day  and 
night,  and  in  these  children  were  born. 
Famine  attacked  the  inhabitants,  and 
mule-meat  made  a  savory  dish.  The  only 
hope  of   the  Confederates  tor  deliverance 


9  in  the  arrivnl  c 


Bon  with  a  force  competei 
Nationals  away.  As  June  wo 
pressed  the  siege  with 
vigor,  Johnston  tried  to 
help  Pembcrton,  but  could 
not.  Grant  proceeded  to 
mine  under  some  of  the 
Confederate  %rorkg  to  blow 
them  up.  One  of  these, 
knoHH  as  Fort  Hill  Bastion, 
was  in  front  of  McPhcrson, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  25  it  was  exploded 
with  terrible  effect,  inflking 
a  grent  breach,  at  which  a 
flerce  struggle  ensuad.  Three 
days  later  there  was  an- 
other MploaioQ,  when  an- 
other struggle  took  place. 
Other  roineB  were  ready 
to  be  fired,  and  Grant  pre- 
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pared     for     a     general 

Pemberton  lost  hope, 
forty -five  days  he  had 
engaged  in  a  brave  struggle 
and  saw  nothing  but 
mission  in  the  end,  an 
the  morning  of  July  3  he 
raised  a  white  flag.  That 
afternoon  Grant  and  Pem- 
berton met  and  arranged 
terms  of  surrender,  and  at 
10  A.M.  the  next  day  the 
vanquished  brigades  of  the 
Confederates  began  to  inarch 
out  of  the  lines  at  Vicksburg 
as  prisonera  of  war.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  greati 
National  victory  at  Gem».J 
BURQ  {q.  V.)  ;  and  July  t,' 
I8G3,  was  the  turning-point 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  the 
battles  from  Port  Gibson  to 
Vicksburg  Grant  lost  9,855 
men,  of  whom  1,223  wiera 
killed.  In  these  engag«-i 
menta  he  had  made  37,(~~ 
prisoners;  and  the  Confed- 
erates had  lost,  besides,  10,* 
DOO  killed  and  wounded, 
with  a  vast  number  of 
stragglers.  Two  days  before 
the  surrender  a  Vicksburg 
newspaper,  printed  on  wall- 
Johnston  from  Jack-   paper,   ridiculed  a.  reported 
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•  the   Grant  that  he  should  dine  in  that  city  on  J 
I,  Grant   July  4,   saying,   "Ulysses  must  first  get-S 


into  the  dfy  before  he  dinn  in  it."  The 
KMn«  paper  eulogizol  the  "  luxury  of  mule- 
meat  und  fricasBwd  kitt«n." 

Tlctor,  Obvillk  J&me!},  author;  bom 

in  Sandusky,  O.,  Oct.  23,  1827;  gradual^ 

at  the  Theological  Institute,  Norwalk,  0., 

184T;    edited    the    CoamopolUan    Art 

I  Journal  in  I858-B1:  The  Biographical  hi- 

\   hrary;  Amenr.an  Baltics  series:  American 

I  Tatfa    series,    etc     His    pubiic&tioni    in- 

I   chide  nUlorp  of  tke  Soulhent  Reb«llion; 

1   llislorjf  of  Ainrrican  OoMpiraciet;  Lives 

}•  of  John  Paul  Jonfs,  Israel  Patnam,  An- 

I   ihany  Waynr.  Ethan  Allen.  Winfield  Soott; 

I  and   Ottribaldi  far  the  Oreal  Amerioatu 

csi    nnd    Incidents    and    An/wJoleg   of 

I    thr  leor. 

Tieto,  EoBEBT  LuiwvicKrs,  military 
t  Miginner;  horn  in  Wuterford,  N.  T..  June 
I  IT,  1BS5;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
I  lPi7;  served  through  a  portion  o(  the 
I  war  Hgaingt  Mexico.  He  reeii^ned  in  185S, 
I  and  wu  appointed  State  engineer  of  Now 
Jersey,  In  1857  he  was  engineer-in-ehief 
of  the  Central  Park  (N.  Y.)  eommiaaion, 
j   and,  la  1800,  of  Proapeet  Park,  Brooklyn. 


In  .Augnst,  ISGl,  he  was  commiMioned 
a  brigadicr-eeoeral  of  volunteera,  and  ac- 
companied the  expedition  to  Port  Royal. 
In  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaeki  be  was  in 
command  of  the  investing  forces;  and  ha 
led  the  advance  in  the  capture  of  Nor- 
folk, of  which  place  he  was  made  military 
governor  in  Anguat,  and  remained  to  un- 
til his  resignation  in  October.  1803.  After 
this  he  was  a  civil  engineer  in  New 
York  City,  becoming  a  park  commis- 
sioner ot  the  »ame  city  in  18S3,  and  a 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  in  18S4. 
He  wrote  a  Band-book  for  AcHoe  Servief; 
Hrjiorig  on  IKe  Central  Park;  Topograph- 
ieal  BitTvey  of  iVete  Jersey;  A  Topograph- 
icnt  Atlax  of  the  City  of  Neio  York,  etc, 
He  died  in  New  York  City.  April  22.  1002. 
Vtemia,  Stcmuisn  muR.  At  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  1861,  the  Confederates  were 
hovering  along  the  line  of  the  railway  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Leesburg,  Va..  and 
on  the  loth  they  fired  upon  a  railway 
train  at  the  little  village  of  Vienna,  15 
miles  from  Alexandria.  Ohio  troops  un- 
der Gen.   Alexander  McD.  McCootc  wer« 
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ordered  to  picket  and  guard  this  road,  quito    and    Llave,    Pueblo    and    Florida, 

They  left   their   encampment  near   Alex-  Porto    Real    Abajo,    Porto    Real    Arriba, 

andria  on  June  17,  accompanied  by  Brig.-  Punta   Arenas,   Porto    Ferro,    and   Porto 

Gen.   Robert   G.    Schenck,   and   proceeded  Diablo.    According  to  the  census  taken  by 

cautiously  in  cars  towards  Vienna.     De-  the    United    States    War    Department   in 

tachments  were   left  at  different  points,  1890,  the  total  population  of  the  district 

and   when   they   approached   that  village  was  6,642. 

only  four  companies  (less  than  300  men)  Vigilance  Committee.  See  Gaufob- 
were  on  the  train.  A  detachment  of  600  nia;  San  Franciscx). 
South  Garolinians,  a  company  of  artil-  Vig^naud,  Jean  Henbt,  diplomatist; 
lery,  and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  sent  born  in  New  Orleans,  Nov.  27,  1830;  re- 
out  by  Beauregard,  were  waiting  in  am-  ceived  a  fair  education;  captain  of  the 
bush.  These  had  just  torn  up  the  track  6th  Louisiana  Regiment  in  1861-62;  secre- 
and  destroyed  a  water-tank,  when  they  tary  of  the  Gonfederate  diplomatic  com- 
heard  the  whistling  of  the  coming  train,  mission  in  Paris,  in  1863;  connected  with 
In  a  deep  cut  at  a  curve  of  the  rail-  the  Alabama  claims  commission  at  Gre- 
way  they  planted  two  cannon  so  as  to  neva  in  1872;  appointed  first  secretary  of 
sweep  the  road,  and  masked  them.  When  the  American  legation  in  Paris  in  1882. 
the  train  was  fairly  exposed  the  cannon  He  is  the  author  of  Critical  and  Bihlio- 
opened  fire  and  swept  the  cut  with  grape  graphical  Notices  of  All  Voyages  Which 
and  canister.  These  went  over  the  heads  Preceded  and  Prepared  the  Discovery  of 
of  the  sitting  soldiers.  The  troops  leaped  the  Route  to  India  by  Diaz  and  of  Ameri- 
from  the  train,  fell  back  along  the  rail-  ca  by  Columbus, 

way,  rallied  in  a  grove  near  by,  and  main-  Vig^e,  Ghables  de  la,  soldier ;  born 
tained  their  position  so  firmly  that  the  in  France,  presumably  in  1530;  was  a 
Confederates,  believing  them  to  be  the  ad-  member  of  Ribaut's  expedition  to  Florida 
vance  of  a  heavier  force,  retired  and  has-  in  1562;  and  aided  in  constructing  Fort 
tened  to  Fairfax  Court-house.  The  Union  Caroline  in  1564.  Later  he  proved  a  faith- 
force  lost  five  killed,  six  wounded,  and  ful  supporter  of  the  governor  against  the 
thirteen  missing.  The  loss  of  the  Confed-  movement  to  destroy  the  colony.  When 
erates  is  unknown.  When  the  latter  ascer-  the  fort  was  captured  by  Menendez  de 
tained  how  small  was  the  force  they  had  Aviles  on  the  night  of  Sept.  20,  1565,  he 
assailed  they  returned  and  took  possession  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  defenders  to  be 
of  Vienna  and  Falls  Church  Village.  killed.  He  was  the  author  of  a  narrative 
Vieque,  an  island  13  miles  east  of  concerning  the  French  colony  in  Florida, 
Porto  Rico;  21  miles  long  and  6  miles  which  was  later  published  under  the  title 
wide.  Its  land  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  of  Copy  of  a  Letter  Coming  from  Florida 
to  the  cultivation  of  almost  all  the  fruits  in  Henry  Ternaux-Compans's  Collection 
and  vegetables  that  grow  in  the  West  of  Narratives  on  Florida. 
Indies.  Cattle  are  raised  and  sugar  cul-  Viking^.  See  Northmen,  The. 
tivated.  The  town,  Isabel  Segunda,  is  on  Vilas,  William  Freeman,  statesman; 
the  north,  and  the  port  is  unsafe  in  times  bom  in  Chelsea,  Vt.,  July  9,  1840;  gradu- 
of  northerly  wind,  like  all  the  anchorages  ated  at  the  Vermont  State  University  in 
on  that  side;  the  few  ports  on  the  south  1858;  admitted  to  the  bar;  served  in  the 
are  better,  the  best  being  Punta  Arenas.  Civil  War  in  1861-63;  resumed  the  prac- 
Not  long  ago  there  were  two  importing  tice  of  law;  elected  to  the  Vermont  legis- 
and  exporting  houses  on  the  island  of  lature  in  1884;  Postmaster-General  of  the 
Vieque,  but  on  account  of  the  long  period  United  States  in  1885-88;  Secretary  of 
of  drought  and  the  high  duties  on  foreign-  the  Interior  in  1888-89;  and  United  States 
imported  goods  trade  has  decreased  to  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  1891-07.  In 
local  consumption  only.  All  supplies  are  the  latter  year  he  became  a  regent  of  the 
brought  from  San  Juan,  the  majority  Wisconsin  State  University, 
being  of  American  origin.  The  climate  is  Villard,  Henrt,  financier;  bom  in 
fine  and  may  be  considered  healthy;  there  Spire,  Germany,  April  11,  1835;  received 
have  never  been  any  contagious  diseases,  a  collegiate  education;  came  to  the  Unit- 
The  district  contains  Gulebra  Island,  Mos-  ed  States  in  1853;  settled  in  Chicago  and 

64 
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became  a  newspaper  correspondent;   and  Canada.     He   later    became   naval    secre« 

went  to  the  Colorado  gold  region  in  1850  tary  of  Louisiana.     In  17G0  he  led  a  re< 

as  a  writer  for  the  Cincinnati  Commer'  bellion    against   the    Spanish    authorities, 

cial.     During   the   Civil   War   he   was   a  and  was  captured  and  killed  in  Louisiana 

Washington    correspondent    for    Western  in  the  same  year. 

and  Eastern  papers.  In  1873  he  purchased  His  son,  Jacques,  born  near  New  Or- 
the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  and  leans,  La.,  April  28,  1761,  was  major- 
the  Oregon  steamship  companies  for  Ger-  general  of  volunteers  under  Gen.  Andrew 
man  stockholders,  and  two  years  later  Jackson  in  1814-15;  and  governor  of  Lou- 
became  receiver,  with  C.  S.  Greeley,  of  the  isiana  in  1818-22.  He  died  in  New 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  He  then  organ-  Orleans,  La.,  in  1831. 
ized  the  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  His  grandson,  Gabriel,  born  in  Louisi- 
Company,  which  gained  control  of  the  ana,  March  15,  1785,  was  major  of  mili- 
Northem  Pacific  and  of  the  Oregon  Rail-  tia.  During  the  invasion  of  the  British 
way  and  Pacific  companies.  He  was  pres-  he  was  sent  to  watch  the  Bayou  Bienvenu. 
ident  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  1881-84,  He  was  captured  when  the  enemy  landed 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  at  Fisherman's  Village,  but  escaped  to 
the  same  company  in  1889-93.  He  bought  New  Orleans,  where  he  gave  information 
the  Edison  Lamp  Company,  of  Newark,  of  their  approach  to  Greneral  Jackson.  He 
N.  J.,  and  the  Edison  Machine  Works,  of  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  July  6,  1852. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1890,  and  from  Vlller^s  Plantation,  Battle  at.  The 
these  formed  the  Edison  General  Electric  British  army  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana 
Company,  of  which  he  was  president  for  in  1814  were  landed  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
two  years.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Borgne,  after  the  fleet  had  destroyed  the 
Pike's  Peak  Oold  Regions,  and  was  a  American  flotilla  on  that  sheet  of  water, 
liberal  promoter  of  educational,  religious,  and  pushed  on  in  barges  towards  the 
and  charitable  institutions.  He  died  in  Mississippi  through  the  Bienvenu  Bayou 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11,  1900.  and  Viller(?'s  Canal.     They  encamped  on 

Villeraye,  Chables  Stanislas,  Vis-  VillerC's  plantation,  about  9  miles  from 
COUNT  DE,  adventurer;  born  in  Provence,  New  Orleans  and  in  sight  of  the  Missis- 
France,  presumably  about  1820;  went  to  sippi.  As  they  approached  that  spot  Lieu- 
Califomia  in  1849;  joined  Count  de  tenant-Colonel  Thornton,  of  the  British 
Raousset-Boulbon  in  the  Restauroda  en-  army,  pushed  forward  with  a  detachment, 
terprise  established  in  Mexico  in  1852,  surrounded  the  mansion  of  General  Vil- 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  gold  in  a  grant  lerO,  the  commander  of  the  1st  Division 
given  by  the  Mexican  government.  Vil-  of  Louisiana  militia,  and  made  him  a 
leraye  was  commissioned  to  equip  an  ex-  prisoner.  He  soon  escaped  to  New  Or- 
pedition  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  leans.  Early  on  Dec.  15  Jackson  had 
later  joined  by  Kaousset.  They  reached  been  informed  of  the  capture  of  the  Amer- 
Guaymas  in  June,  1852,  with  270  armed  ican  flotilla  on  Lake  Bor^j^ne.  He  at  once 
men,  but  their  entrance  into  the  country  proceeded  to  fortify  and  stren^tlien  every 
wag  prevented  by  General  Blanco.  They  approach  to  the  city.  He  sent  messengers 
then  marched  to  Hermosillo,  which  they  to  Generals  Coffee,  Carroll,  and  Thomas, 
attacked,  thus  arousing  the  whole  coun-  urging  them  to  hasten  to  New  Orleans 
try  against  them,  and  were  compelled  with  the  Tennesseeans,  and  directed  Gen- 
to  surrender  to  Blanco.  Soon  afterwards  eral  Winchester,  at  Mobile,  to  be  on  the 
Villeraye,  Kaousset,  and  a  few  others  re-  alert.  On  the  18th  he  had  a  grand  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco.  The  trouble  view  of  all  the  troops  at  his  command, 
was  renewed  when  Kaousset  forwarded  and  there  was  much  enthusiasm  among 
recruits  to  Algodones,  near  Guaymas,  in  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens. 
1854.  While  leading  a  movement  against  The  call  upon  the  Tennessee  generals 
the  latter  place  on  July  13,  1854,  Vil-  was  quickly  responded  to.  Coffee  came 
leraye  wag  killed.  first,   and   encamped   5   miles  above  New 

ViUerSy    Jacques    Philippe    Roy    de,  Orleans.     Carroll  arrived  on  Dec.  22;  at 

military  officer;  bom  in  France;  was  an  the  same  time  Major  Hinds  appeared  with 

officer  of  a  regiment  which  wag  sent  to  a  troop  of  horse.    Meanwhile  the  invaders 
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were  mddng  ready  to  march  on  New  Or- 
leoDs,  believing  their  presence  at  Villete'a 
was  unknown  in  the  city.  It  was  a  nuB- 
take.  Jackson  was  fully  informed  of  their 
movements,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
E3d  iBBued  orders  for  a  march  to  meet  the 
invaders;  and  Commodore  Patterson  was 
directed  to  proceed  down  the  Mississippi 
with  such  vessels  as  might  be  in  readiness 
to  flank  the  British  at  Villere's.  At  7  P.m. 
the  armed  schooner  Carolina,  Captain 
Henley,  the  only  vessel  ready,  dropped 
down  the  river  in  the  darkness  and  an- 


moved  along  the  river  bank.  The  left, 
commanded  by  CofFee,  was  composed  of  his 
brigade  of  mounted  riflemen,  Hinds's 
dragoons,  and  Beale's  riflemen.  They 
skirted  »  cypress  swamp  in  the  rear  to  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  invaders 
from  Lake  Borgne.  The  alarm  and  con- 
fusion in  the  British  camp  caused  by  the 
attack  of  the  Carolina  had  scarcely  been 
checked  when  the  crack  of  musketry  in 
the  direction  of  their  outposts  startled 
tliem.  General  Keane,  the  commander  of 
the  British,  now  began  to  believe  the  tales- 


chored  within  musket-ehot  of  the  centre  of  prisoners  concerning  the  great  number 

of   the    British    camp.      She    immediately  of  the  defenders  of  Kew  Orleans —    12  000 

opened  flre  from  her  batteries,  and  in  the  strong  " — and   told   the  dashing  Thornton 

course  of  ten  minutes  killed  or  wounded  to  do  as  he  pleased      He  started  with  a 

100  men.     The  British  extinguished  their  detachment   to   support   the   pickets    and 

camp-flres,  and  poured  upon  the  Carolina  directed   another  detachment    500  strong 

a  shower  of  rockets  and  bullets,  but  with  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Lake 

little  effect.     In   less   than   half  an  hour  Borgne.      Thornton   was    soon    met   by   a 

the  schooner  drove  the  invaders  from  their  column  led  bv  Jackson  in  person    1  500  En 

camp  in  great  confusion.  number,  with  two  field  pieces  and  perfect 

Meantime    Jackson    was    pressing    for-  ly  covered  by  the  darkness      At  the  same 

ward  to  the  attack,  piloted  by  Colonel  De  time  the  artillerists  and  marines  adianced 

la  Bonde  and  General  Villere.    The  right  along  the  levee  roads    when  a  desperate 

of  Jackson's  troops  was  composed  of  reg-  attempt  was  made  to  seize  their  cannon 
iilars,  Plauch^'s  and  D'Aquin'a  brigades.       Very  soon  the  engagement  became  gen 

McBea'e  artillery,  and  some  marinea   and  eraL     Meanwhile  Coffee  had  approached. 
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dismonnted  his  men,  and  moved  in  silence;  mission  was  established  here  in  1702,  and 
while  Bcale,  with  his  riflemen,  stole  soon  afterwards  a  fort.  With  the  surrcn- 
around  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  invaders  der  of  Canada,  Vincennes  passed  into  the 
on  Villcr^'s  plantation,  and  by  a  sudden  possession  of  the  British,  and  on  Feb. 
movement  penetrated  almost  to  the  heart  26,  1779,  it  was  captured  from  them  by 
of  the  British  camp,  killing  several  and  General  Clark.  On  the  organization  of 
making  others  prisoners.  At  the  same  the  Territory  of  Indiana  in  1800  the  town 
time  a  number  of  Beale's  men  were  capt-  became  the  seat  of  government,  and  re- 
ured,  and  Thornton  fell  heavily  on  Coffee's  mained  so  till  1814,  when  a  change  was 
brigade.  For  a  while  the  battle  raged  made  to  Corydon.  On  Sept.  6,  1814,  it 
fearfully,  not  in  regular  order,  but  in  de-  was  incorporated  as  a  borough,  and  on 
tachments,  and  often  in  duels.  In  the  Feb.  13,  1850,  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
darkness  friends  fought  each  other  by  mis-  See  Clark,  George  Rogers. 
take.  The  Tennesseeans  used  long  knives  Vincennes,  Jean  Baptiste  Bissot,  Si- 
and  tomahawks  with  effect.  A  length  the  eurde,  explorer;  born  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
British  line  fell  back  and  took  shelter  be-  in  January,  1088;  a  reputed  nephew  or 
hind  the  levee,  more  willing  to  endure  brother-in-law  of  Ix)uifl  »Toliet;  was  much 
danger  from  the  shots  of  the  Carolina  employed  among  the  Indians  in  the  West, 
than  bullets  from  the  rifles  of  the  Tennes-  who  greatly  respected  him.  He  went  to 
seeans.  Jackson  could  not  follow  up  his  the  Miami  country  in  1704,  where  he  re- 
victory  with  safety  in  the  darkness,  in-  mained  until  his  death.  In  an  expedition 
tensified  by  a  thick  fog,  so  he  led  his  against  the  Chickasaws  in  that  year  (1736) 
troops  back  a  short  distance.  he  lost  his  life.     He  is  supposed  to  have 

The  conflict  ceased  at  about  9.30  p.m.,  lived   on   the   site   of   Vincennes   at   that 

and  all  was  becoming  quiet,  when,  at  11  time,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 

o'clock,  firing  was  heard  below  Viller6*s.  the  city  of  Vincennes. 

Some  Louisiana  militia,  imder  Gen.  David  Vincent,    Frank,    traveller;    bom    in 

Morgan,   encamped  at  the   Englfsh  Turn  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  2,   1848;  was  en- 

of  the  Mississippi,  had  advanced  and  en-  gaged   in   travel   and   explorations   in   all 

countered  British  pickets  at  Jumonville's  parts  of  the  world  for  fifteen  years.     He 

plantation.     The   loss   of   the   Americans  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  Siamese 

in  this  engagement  was  twenty-four  kill-  and  Cambodian  antiquities,  arts,  and  in- 

ed,   115  wounded,  and  seventy-four  made  dustrial     objects     to     the     Metropolitan 

prisoners.      The    British    lost   about    400  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City;   and  is 

men.     The  number  of  Americans  engaged  a   member   of  many  geographical,   ethno- 

in  the  battle  was  about  1,800;  that  of  the  logical,  and  archaeological  societies. 

British,     including    reinforcements     that  Vincent,  John  Heyl,  clergyman;  born 

came    up    during    the    engagement,    was  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Feb.  23,  1832;  began 

2,500.     The  Carolina  gave  the  Americans  to  preach  when  eighteen  years  old;  joined 

a   great   advantage.     See   Jackson,   An-  the  New  Jersey  Conference  in   1853;   or- 

DREW;  New  Orleans.  dained  deacon  in  1855;  elder  in  1857,  when 

Vihnoty  Charles  Stanislas,  author;  he  was  transferred  to  Rock  River  Con- 
bom  in  St.  Nazaire,  France,  in  1749;  ference;  held  pastorates  in  Galena,  Chi- 
served  in  Count  Rochambeau's  army  in  cago,  and  other  cities  in  1857-65;  estab- 
1780-82;  remained  in  the  United  States  lished  the  Northwest  Sunday-School  Quav' 
till  1786.  He  was  the  author  of  Ohserva-  ierly  in  1865;  corresponding  secretary  of 
iions  on  the  Administrative  Services  of  the  Sunday-school  union  in  1868-84;  one 
the  United  States  of  North  America;  of  the  founders  and  chancellor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Campaign,  wifh  Notes  Dur-  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  of  the  Chau- 
ing  the  War  for  American  Independence ;  tauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  He 
and  Notee  and  Sketches  of  the  United  was  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
States  of  North  America.  He  died  in  Episcopal  Church  in  1888.  He  wrote  The 
Nantes,  France,  in  1794.  Chautauqua    Movement;    The   Church   at 

VixLOennes,  a  city  and  county  seat  of  Home;  The  Modem  Sunday-School,  etc. 

Knox  county,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  Vincent,   Philip,   clergyman;    born   in 
58  miles  south  of  Terre  Haute.    A  French   Comsbrough,  Yorkshire,  England,  Nov.  20, 
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1600;  educated  at  the  UnivevHitj  of  Cam-  graduated  at  the  Uaited  States  Military 

bridge;   ordained   in   1025;    later   came   to  Academy  in  1853;  aBsistant  ProfesBor  of 

the  United   Slates  and  settled  in  Maaaa-  Chemistry     there     in     1650-61;     served 

cbusetta.     He  wrote  The  True  Relation  of  through    the   Civil    War   as   captain    and 

the  Late  Bailie  fought   in   New  England  major;  promoted  colonel  and  received  the 

between  the  English  and  the  Pequol  Saa-  brevet    ai    brigadier-general;     retired    iu 

ages.    He  died  in  England  after  1638.  1806.     He  is  the  author  of  The  UiHtarg 

Vincent,    Thoiias   UcCubdt,    military  Power  of  the   United   States  During   tk« 

officer;  born  io  Cadii,  O.,  Nov.  16,  1832;  War  of  tAe  SebeUion. 


vmziAin) 

Vlnluid,  a  name  given  to  a  portion  of  second  vereioa  which  is  reproduced,  al- 
North  America  discovered  by  the  Scandi-  most  in  its  entirety. 

navian  navigators,  because  of  the  abuD-  The  Vinland  voyages  belong  to  about 
dance  of  grapes  found  there.  See  Nobth-  the  year  1000.  These  Icelandic  chronielea 
UEN  IN  America.  belong  therefore  to  a  date  three  ceuturiea 

The  famous  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red,  which  later.  They  were  doubtless  based  upon 
gives  the  original  acconnts  of  the  North-  earlier  writings  which  had  come  down 
men's  voyages  to  Vinland,  exists  in  two  from  the  times  of  Leii  and  Thorfinn,  sub- 
different  versions,  that  known  as  the  ject  to  the  various  influences  which  af- 
B(iak»-b6k,  written  by  Hauk  Uricndsson  fected  aimilar  writings  at  that  period  the 
between  1305  and  1334,  and  that  made  world  over.  An  interesting  and  valuable 
about  1387  by  the  priest  JCn  Th6rdharson,  confirmation  of  the  simple  fact  of  the  visit 
contained  in  the  compilation  known  as  the  of  the  Northmen  to  "  Vinland  "  is  given 
us  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  visit- 
ed Denmark  between  1047  and  1073, 
when  the  voyages  would  have  been 
within  the  memory  of  living  men 
and  natural  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion. In  speaking  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  in  his  book,  Adam 
describes  the  colonies  in  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  and  says  that  there 
is  another  country  or  island  be- 
yond, which  is  called  Vinland,  on 
account  of  the  wild  grapes  that 
grow  there.  He  makes  the  assertion 
that  corn  also  grows  in  Vinland 
without  cultivation;  and,  thinking 
this  may  seem  strange  to  Euro- 
pean readers,  he  adds  that  his  state- 
ment is  based  upon  "  trustwortliy 
reports  of  the  Danes." 

The    great    work    of    Professor 
Charles   Christian   Rafn,   of  Copen- 
hagen,     AntiquilaUa      Americana, 
KIP  or  TMi  NORTH  •TLiin'io,  IT  Till  iciuNDi*  iKiraD       published     in     1837,    first     brought 
BT«PHA«iC8,  IS  IBlft  these    Icelandic    sagas    prominently 

before  modern  scholars.  Professor 
FlateyarMk,  or  "  Flat  Island  Book."  J6n  Bafn's  work  was  most  elaborate  and  thor- 
used  parts  of  the  original  saga,  and  added  ough,  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  new 
a  considerable  amount  of  material  con-  material  has  been  given  us  since  his  time, 
cerning  the  Vinland  voyages  derived  from  although  his  theories  and  the  general  sub- 
other  sources,  to  us  unknown.    It  is  this   ject  of  the  Northmen's  voyages  and  the 
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1   of   Vintand    have    bten   ilia- 
t  in  niiniberlees  voliimpB  during  the 
fifty  fears  a'mee   he  wrote.     Perhaps   the 
most  valuable  work  is  Ihat  hy  Arthur  Mid' 
(Jleton  Beevea.     The  title  ol  Mr.  Reeves's 
work    ia    The    Finding    of    Wtneland    the 
Good:  ThK  History  of  the  Icrlandio  Dis- 
conny  of  America  (London,  1990).    This 
work   eonlHine    phototype   plates   of    the 
ori^nal  Tt^etandic  vellums,  Eoglish  trane- 
lationa  of  the  two  aagas,  and  very  thor- 
ough historienl  aecaunta  and  critical  dis- 
niscioiu,      The   translation    used    here    is 
|At  of  Mr.  Reeves.     De  Costa's  Pre-Co- 
ptiian    Diswi'ery    of    AmfHra    by    the 
frthmfn  and   SInfter's  Voiiages  of  ihe 
rlhmfn    to    Ainerim   are  earlier   works 
r  high   authority,   gning  over   the   same 
Mind  and  nisn  contflining  translations  nf 
e  sagas.     Dr.  Klaftet's  book  has  an  add- 
I  rahie  from  its  eriticEil  accounts  of  all 
t  iuportaot  works  on  the  subject  which 


had  appeared  up  to  that  time  (1877). 
ipleter  bibliography,  now  accessible, 
is  that  by  Justin  Winsor,  appended  to  his 
chapter  on  "  Pre-Columbian  Explorations  " 
in  the  Namttive  and  Critical  Hiatory  of 
America,  vo!.  i. 

The  best  popular  account  of  the  Norse- 
men and  their  voyages  is  that  by  Mr. 
Fiske,  in  his  Discovery  of  America,  vol, 
i.,  chap.  ii.  Mr.  Piske  is  refreshingly 
sound  and  sane  in  his  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject,  which  with  ao  many  writ- 
ers has  been  a  Tield  for  the  wildest  spec- 
ulations. He  shows  the  nbsiirdity  of  the 
earlier  writers  who  used  to  awociate  the 
Old  Mill  at  Newport  and  the  inscriptions 
on  the  nighton  rock  with  the  Nnrtlimen, 
and  the  Rlighl  grounds  on  which,  at  the 
present  lime,  cnlhusianta  like  Professor 
liorsford  hove  attempted  to  determine  de- 
tails so  exaelly  as  to  claim  that  Leif 
Erikson  settled  on  the  banks  of  Charles 


River.  "  On  the  whole,"  concludcH  Mr. 
Fiake,  "  we  ma;  esy  with  Bome  confidence 
that  the  place  deacribad  by  our  cbronictera 
as  Vinland  was  situated  somewhere  be- 
tween Point  Judith  and  Cape  Breton;  pos- 
sibly we  may  narrow  our  limits,  and  aay 
that  it  was  Homewliere  between  Cape  Cod 
and  Cape  Ann.  But  the  latter  conclusion 
is  much  less  secure  than  the  former.  In 
auch  a  case  aa  this,  the  more  we  narrow 
our  llraite,   the  greater  our  liability   to 

It  should  be  said  that  many  scholarly 
investigalors  hold  that  all  the  conditions 
of  the  descriptions  of  Vinland  in  the 
sagas  are  met  by  the  shores  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland,  ulthuugh  the  weight 
of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  New  England 
coast.  The  accounts  themselves  make 
any  exacter  determination  impossible;  and 
no  genuine  Norse  remains  have  ever  been 
discovered  in  New  Kncliind. 


The  claim  that  Columbus  knew  of  theii 
itiecoveries  of  the  Northmen  is  quite  im- 
probable. He  simply  set  out  to  find  a 
western  route  to  Asia.  The  course  of  his 
voyage  was  not  such  as  he  would  have 
taken  had  he  had  in  mind  the  Vinland  of 
the  Northmen;  and  he  made  no  mention 
of  Vinland  in  favor  of  his  expedition  at 
the  Spanish  Court.  Had  he  known  of  it, 
he  certainly  would  have  mentioned  it ;  for, 
as  Colonel  Uigginson  so  well  says  (see 
hia  Larger  History  of  the  United  Btatei), 
for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  "  an 
ounce  of  Vinland  would  have  been  worth  a  . 
pound  of  cosmography." 

The  Voyitgcg  to  rinUtnd. — From  tha 
saga  of  Eric  the  Red.  Translated  by 
Arthur  Middleton  Beeves. 

After 


t  to    ^H 


ont  from  Greenland  to  Norway.     He  ar-  compoaed  the  Sea  •  Roller's  Song,  which 

rived  in  Drontheim  in  the  autumn,  when  contains  this  stave: 

King    Olaf   Trjggrason    was    come    down 

from  the  Korth,  out  of  Halagoland.     Leif  ""'°e  i^venture  to  the  Meek  One, 

.    .  J     .T'j              -.1.   1.-       !.■_         J       1  MoDk-heart-searcner,  I  commit  now ; 

put  into  Nidaros  with  his  ship,  and  set  q^  „bo  heavens  balls  doth  govern, 

out  at  once  to  visit  the  king.    King  Olaf  Hold  tbe  hawka-eeat  ever  o'er  me  I" 


expounded  the  faith  to  him    as  he  did  to  Henulf  settled  at  HcnulfsnesB    and  was 

other   heathen    men    nho    came    to    ^isit  a  most  distinguished  man      Eric  the  Bed 

hini      It  proved  easy  for  the  king  to  per  d«elt   at   Brattalilid    where  he   was   held 

Buade  Leif    and  he  was  accord  ngXy  bap  iii  the  highest  esteem    and  all   men   paid 

tized    together  with  all  of  hia  shipmates  him  homage      Thpse  were  Lnc  s  children 

Leif  remained  throughout  the  winter  with  I.eif     Thonald     and    Thorstcin      and    a 

the   king    by   whom   he   was   uell    enter  daughter   whose   name   v,as   Freidis      she 

tained.  was   wedded   to   a   man   named   Thonard, 

Heriulf  was  a  son  of  Bard  Heriulfason  and    they    dwelt    at    Gardar     where    the 

He   WBB   a   kinsman   of   Ingolf     the   first  episcopal   seat  now  is      She   was  a  very 

calonist      Ingolf  allotted  land  to  Heriulf  haughty   woman    while   Thor\ard   was   a 

between    Vftg    and    Ecvkianess      and    he  man  of  little  force  of  character   and  Frev 

dwelt   at   first    at    Drepstokk       Heriulf  s  dis  had  been  wedded  to  lum  chielly  because 

Wife  s  name  was  Thorgerd    and  their  son,  of  his  wealth      At  that  time  the  people 

whose  name  was  Biarni   was  a  most  prom  of  Greenland  were  heathen 
ising  man      He  formed  an  inclination  for        Biarni  arrived  with  his  ship  at  Eyrar 

voyaging  while  he   was   still   young    and  [in  Iceland]   in  the  summer  of  the  same 

he  prospered  both  in  property  and  public  year    in  the  spring  of  which  his  father 

esteem.     It  was   hie   custom   to   pass   his  had  sailed  away      Biarni  was  much  sur 

winters   alternately  abroad   and  with   his  prised    when    he    heard    this    news     and 

father      Biami  soon  became  the  owner  of  would  not  discharge  his  cargo      His  ship- 

a  trading  ship     and  during  the  last  win  mates  inquired  of  him  what  he  intended 

ter  that  he  spent  in  Norway  [his  father!  to  do   and  he  replied  that  it  was  his  pur 

Henult  detennined  to  accompany  Eric  on  pose  to  keep  to  hia  custom   and  make  bia 

hifl   voyage   to   Greenland    and   made   his  homo    for    the    winter    with    his    father, 
preparations  to  give  up  his  farm      Upon       And  I  will  take  the  ship  to  Greenland 

the   ship   with   Kenulf   was   a    Christian  if  Tou  will  bear  me  companv        They  all 

man  from  the  Hebrides,  ha  it  was  who  replied  that  they  would  abid«  by~luB  de- 
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cision.  Then  »nid  Biarni,  "Our  voyage  Biarni, — a  course,  forsooth,  which 
rauBt  be  regarded  m  foolhardy,  neeing  him  blame  among  his  shipmntes.  He  bade 
that  DO  one  of  us  has  ever  been  in  the  them  hoist  sail,  which  they  did,  and  turn- 
Greenland  Sea."  NevcrthelesB,  they  put  ing-  the  prow  from  the  land,  they  sailod 
out  to  sea  when  they  were  equipped  for  out  upon  the  high  seaa, with  BOuth-weaterly 
the  voyage,  and  sailed  for  three  days,  gales,  for  three  "  d(Egr,"  when  they  saw 
until  the  land  was  hidden  by  the  water,  the  third  land;  this  land  was  high  and 
and  then  the  fair  wind  died  out,  and  mountainous,  with  ice  mountains  upon  it. 
north  winds  arose,  and  fogs,  and  they  They  asked  Biarni  then  whether  he  would 
knew  not  whither  they  were  drifting,  and  land  there,  and  be  replied  that  he  was  not 
thus  it  lasted  tor  many  "  da^,"  Then  disposed  to  do  so,  "  because  this  land 
they  saw  the  sun  again,  and  were  able  to  does  not  appear  to  me  to  offer  any  attrao- 
determine  the  quarters  of  the  heavens;  tions,"  Nor  did  they  lower  their  ssil, 
they  boisted  sail,  and  sailed  that  "  doegr  "  but  held  their  course  off  the  land,  and 
through  before  they  saw  land.  They  dis-  saw  that  it  was  an  island.  They  left  this 
cussed  among  tbeniBelres  what  land  it  land  astern,  and  held  out  to  sea  with  the 
could  be,  and  Biarni  said  that  he  did  not  same  fair  wind.  The  ivind  waxed  amain, 
believe  that  it  could  be  lireenland.  They  and  Hiami  directed  them  to  reef,  and  not 
asked  whether  he  wished  to  snit  to  this  to  sail  at  a  speed  unbefitting  their  ship 
land  or  not.  "  It  is  my  counsel  "  [said  and  rigging.  They  saited  now  for  four 
hej  '■  to  sail  close  to  the  land."  They  did  "  dcngr,"  when  they  saw  the  fourth  land, 
so,  and  soon  saw  that  the  land  was  level.  Again  they  asked  Biarni  whether  he 
end  covered  with  woods,  and  that  there  thought  this  could  be  Greenland  or  not. 
were  email  hillncks  upon  it.  They  left  Biarni  answers,  "  This  is  likest  Greenland, 
the  land  on  their  Inrbourd.  and  let  the  according  to  that  which  has  been  reported 
sheet  turn  toward  the  land.  They  sailed  to  me  concerning  it,  and  here  we  will  steer 
for  two  "  diegr  "  before  they  saw  another  to  the  land."  They  directed  their  oourae 
land.  They  asked  whether  Biarni  thought  thither,  and  landed  in  the  evening,  below 
this  was  Greenland  yet.     He  replied  that  a  cape  upon  which  there  wns  a  boat,  and 

there,  upon  this  cape, 
dwelt  Heriulf,  Biami'a 
father,  whenee  the  cape 
took  its  name,  and  was 
afterwards    called    Herl-    ' 


le  I 


nifsni 


nl  n 


he  did  not  think  this  any  i 

land  than  the  former.  '■  becnii 

land  tliere  are  said  to  be  many  great  i 

mountains."     They  soon   approached   thif 


went  to  his  father,  gavftl 
up  his  voyaging,  and  re- 
mained with  hia  father 
while  Heriulf  lived,  and 
continued  to  live  there 
after  his  father. 

Next  to  this  is  now  to 
be  told  how  Biarni  Herl- 
ulfsson  came  out  from 
sit  to  Earl  Eric,  by  whom 
ived.  Biarni  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  [upon  the  occasionl 
when   he   saw   the   londs,   and   the   people 


land,    and    saw    that    it    was   a    Hat    and  thought  that  he  had  been  lacking  in  e; 

wooded    country.      The    fair    wind    failed  prise,  since  he  had  no  report  to  give  con- 

them  then,  and  the  erew  took  counsel  to-  eerning    these    countries;    and    the    fact 

gether,   and   concluded   that   it   would   be  brought   him   reproach.      Biarni   was   ap- 

wise  to  land  there,  but  Biarni  would  not  pointed  one  of  the  Earl's  men,  and  went 

to   this.     They  alleged  that  tliey  out   to   Greenland  the  following  aummer. 

\   need   of   both   wood   and   water.  There  wns  now  niueli  talk  about  voyages 

"  Ye  have  no  lack  of  either  of  these,"  says  of  discovery.     Lcif,  the  son  of  Eric  the 
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Red,  of  Brattahlid,  Tisited  Biami  Heri-  off  the  land.  There  they  went  ashore  and 
ulfsson  and  bought  a  ship  of  him,  and  col-  looked  about  them,  the  weather  being  fine, 
lected  a  crew,  until  they  formed  altogether  and  they  observed  that  there  was  dew  upon 
a  company  of  thirty-five  men.  Leif  invited  the  grass,  and  it  so  happened  that  they 
his  father,  Eric,  to  become  the  leader  of  touched  the  dew  with  their  hands,  and 
the  expedition,  but  Eric  declined,  saying  touched  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  and 
that  he  was  then  stricken  in  years,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  never  be- 
adding  that  he  was  less  able  to  endure  the  fore  tasted  anything  so  sweet  as  this, 
exposure  of  sea  life  than  he  had  been.  They  went  aboard  their  ship  again  and 
Leif  replied  that  he  would  nevertheless  be  sailed  into  a  certain  sound,  which  lay  be- 
the  one  who  would  be  most  apt  to  bring  tween  the  island  and  a  cape,  which  jutted 
good  luck,  and  Eric  yielded  to  Leif's  so-  out  from  the  land  on  the  north,  and  they 
licitation,  and  rode  from  home  when  they  stood  in  westering  past  the  cape.  At  ebb- 
were  ready  to  sail.  When  he  wa«  but  a  tide  there  were  broad  reaches  of  shallow 
short  distance  from  the  ship,  the  horse  water  there,  and  they"  ran  their  ship 
which  Eric  was  riding  stumbled,  and  he  aground  there,  and  it  was  a  long  distance 
was  thrown  from  his  back  and  wounded  from  the  ship  to  the  ocean;  yet  were  they 
his  foot,  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  so  anxious  to  go  ashore  that  they  could 
not  designed  for  me  to  discover  more  lands  not  wait  until  the  tide  should  rise  under 
than  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  living,  their  ship,  but  hastened  to  the  land,  where 
nor  can  we  now  continue  longer  together."  a  certain  river  flows  out  from  the  lake. 
Eric  returned  home  to  Brattahlid,  and  As  soon  as  the  tide  rose  beneath  their 
Leif  pursued  his  way  to  the  ship  with  his  ship,  however,  they  took  the  boat  and 
companions,  thirty-five  men.  One  of  the  rowed  to  the  ship,  which  they  conveyed  up 
company  was  a  German,  named  Tyrker.  the  river,  and  so  into  the  lake,  where  they 
They  put  the  ship  in  order;  and,  when  cast  anchor  and  carried  their  hammocks 
they  were  ready,  they  sailed  out  to  sea,  ashore  from  the  ship,  and  built  themselves 
and  found  first  that  land  which  Biami  and  booths  there.  They  afterward  deter- 
his  shipmates  found  last.  They  sailed  up  mined  to  establish  themselves  there  for 
to  the  land,  and  cast  anchor,  and  launched  the  winter,  and  they  accordingly  built  a 
a  boat,  and  went  ashore,  and  saw  no  large  house.  There  wa«  no  lack  of  salmon 
grass  there.  Great  ice  mountains  lay  in-  there  either  in  the  river  or  in  the  lake, 
land  ba(jc  from  the  sea^  and  it  was  as  a  and  larger  salmon  than  they  had  ever 
[tableland  of]  flat  rock  all  the  way  from  seen  before.  The  country  thereabouts 
the  sea  to  the  ice  mountains;  and  the  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  such  good  quali- 
country  seemed  to  them  to  be  entirely  de-  ties  that  cattle  would  need  no  fodder 
void  of  good  qualities.  Then  said  Leif,  "  It  there  during  the  winters.  There  was  no 
has  not  come  to  pass  with  us  in  regard  to  frost  there  in  the  winters,  and  the  grass 
this  land  as  with  Biarni,  that  we  have  not  withered  but  little.  The  days  and  nights 
gone  upon  it.  To  this  country  I  will  now  there  were  of  more  equal  length  than  in 
give  a  name,  and  call  it  Helluland."  Greenland  or  Iceland.  On  the  shortest 
They  returned  to  the  ship,  put  out  to  sea,  day  of  winter  the  sun  was  up  between 
and  found  a  second  land.  They  sailed  "  eyktarstad "  and  "  dagmalastad."  When 
again  to  the  land,  and  came  to  anchor,  they  had  completed  their  house,  Leif  said 
and  launched  the  boat,  and  went  ashore,  to  his  companions,  "  I  propose  now  to 
This  wa«  a  level  wooded  land;  and  there  divide  our  company  into  two  groups,  and 
were  broad  stretches  of  white  sand  where  to  set  about  fin  exploration  of  the  country, 
they  went,  and  the  land  was  level  by  the  One-half  of  our  party  shall  remain  at 
sea.  Then  said  Leif,  **  This  land  shall  home  at  the  house,  while  the  other  half 
have  a  name  after  its  nature;  and  we  will  shall  investigate  the  land;  and  they  must 
call  it  Markland."  They  returned  to  the  not  go  beyond  a  point  from  which  they 
ship  forthwith,  and  sailed  away  upon  the  can  return  home  the  same  evening,  and 
main  with  north-east  winds,  and  were  out  are  not  to  separate  [from  each  other], 
two  "doegr"  before  they  sighted  land.  Thus  they  did  for  a  time.  Leif,  himself, 
They  sailed  toward  this  land,  and  came  by  turns  joined  the  exploring  party,  or  re- 
to  an  island  which  lay  to  the  northward  mained  behind  at  the  house.    Leif  was  a 
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a  verjr  just  man  in  all  tbinga. 

It  wag  discovered  one  evening  that  one 
of  their  company  was  missing;  and  t.liia 
pvoved  to  be  Tyrker,  the  Gernian.  Iieif 
WHB  Borely  troubled  by  this,  tor  Tyrkcr 
liad  .ived  with  I>eif  and  his  father  (or  a 
long  time,  and  had  been  very  devoted  to 
Leif  when  he  wae  a  child.  Lcif  severely 
reprimanded  hia  companions,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  in  search  of  him,  taking  twell'e 
men  with  him.  They  had  proceeded  but  a 
ehoit  distance  from  the  house,  when  they 
were  met  by  Tyrker,  whom  they  received 
most  cordially,  Leif  obaerved  at  once  that 
his  foster-father  was  in  lively  spirits. 
Tyrker  had  a  promioent  forehead,  restless 
eyes,  small  features,  was  diminutive  in 
stature,  and  rather  a,  sorry-looking  in- 
dividual withal,  but  was.  nevertheless,  a 
most  capable  handicraftsman.  Leif  ad- 
dressed him,  and  asked,  "  Wherefore  art 
tliou  so  belated,  foeler- father  mine,  and 
astray  from  the  others?"     lu  the  begin- 
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thpy  could  not  understand  hint;  but  after 
a  lime  he  addressed  them  in  the  Northern 
lon^ei  "  1  did  not  go  much  further  [than 
you],  and  yet  I  have  something  of  novelty 
to  relate.  I  have  found  vines  and  grapes." 
"Is  this  indeed  true,  foster-father  I"  said 
Leif.  "  0(  a  certainty  it  is  true,"  quoth 
he,  "  for  I  was  born  where  there  is  no  lack 
of  either  grapes  or  vines,"  They  slept  th« 
night  through,  and  on  the  morrow  Ldf 
said  to  his  shipmatee.  "  We  will  now 
divide  our  labors,  and  each  day  vrill  either 
gather  grapes  or  cut  vines  and  fell  trees, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  these  for  my 
ship."  They  acted  upon  this  advice,  and 
it  ia  said  that  their  after-boat  was  filled 
with  grapes.  A  cargo  suHicient  for  the 
ship  was  cut,  and  when  the  spring  came 
they  made  their  ship  ready,  and  sailed 
away;  and  from  its  products  I^if  gave 
the  land  a  name,  and  called  it  Wineland. 
They  sailed  out  to  sea,  and  had  fair  winds 
until  they  sighted  Qreenland,  ( 
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below  the  glaciers.  Then  one  of  the  men  Now  Thorvald,  with  the  advice  of  his 
spoke  up  and  said,  '*  Why  do  you  steer  brother,  Leif,  prepared  to  make  this  voy- 
the  ship  so  much  into  the  wind?"  Leif  age  with  thirty  men.  They  put  their  ship 
answers :  ''  I  have  my  mind  upon  my  in  order,  and  sailed  out  to  sea ;  and  there 
steering,  but  on  other  matters  as  well,  is  no  account  of  their  voyage  before  their 
Do  ye  not  see  anything  out  of  the  com-  arrival  at  Leifs-booths  in  Wineland.  They 
mon?"  They  replied  that  they  saw  noth-  laid  up  their  ship  there,  and  remained 
ing  strange.  "  I  do  not  know/'  says  Leif,  there  quietly  during  the  winter,  supply- 
"  whether  it  is  a  ship  or  a  skerry  that  I  ing  themselves  with  food  by  fishing.  In 
see."  Now  they  saw  it,  and  said  that  it  the  spring,  however,  Thorvald  said  that 
must  be  a  skerry;  but  he  was  so  much  they  should  put  their  ship  in  order,  and 
keener  of  sight  than  they  that  he  was  that  a  few  men  should  take  the  after- 
able  to  discern  men  upon  the  skerry.  "  I  boat,  and  proceed  along  the  western  coast, 
think  it  best  to  tack,"  says  Leif,  "  so  that  and  explore  [the  region]  thereabouts  dur- 
we  may  draw  near  to  them,  that  we  may  ing  the  summer.  They  found  it  a  fair, 
be  able  to  render  them  assistance  if  they  well-wooded  country.  It  was  but  a  short 
should  stand  in  need  of  it;  and,  if  they  distance  from  the  woods  to  the  sea,  and 
should  not  be  peaceably  disposed,  we  shall  [there  were]  white  sands,  as  well  as  great 
still  have  better  command  of  the  situation  numbers  of  islands  and  shallows.  They 
than  they."  They  approached  the  skerry,  found  neither  dwelling  of  man  nor  lair  of 
and,  lowering  their  sail,  cast  anchor,  and  beast;  but  in  one  of  the  westerly  islands 
launched  a  second  small  boat,  which  they  they  found  a  wooden  building  for  the  shel- 
had  brought  with  them.  Tyrker  inquire<l  ter  of  grain.  They  found  no  other  trace 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  party.  He  re-  of  human  handiwork;  and  they  turned 
plied  that  his  name  was  Thori,  and  that  back,  and  arrived  at  Leifs-booths  in  the 
he  was  a  Norseman ;  "  but  what  is  thy  autumn.  Tlie  following  summer  Thorvald 
name?"  Leif  gave  his  name.  "Art  thou  set  out  toward  the  east  with  the  ship, 
a  son  of  Eric  the  Red  of  Brattahlid?"  says  and  along  the  northern  coast.  They  were 
he.  Leif  responded  that  he  was:  "It  is  met  by  a  high  wind  off  a  certain  promon- 
now  my  wish,"  says  Leif,  "  to  take  you  all  tory,  and  were  driven  ashore  there,  and 
into  my  ship,  and  likewise  so  much  of  your  damaged  the  keel  of  their  ship,  and  were 
possessions  as  the  ship  will  hold."  This  compelled  to  remain  there  for  a  long 
offer  was  accepted,  and  [with  their  ship]  time  and  repair  the  injury  to  their  ves- 
thus  laden  they  held  away  to  Ericsfirth,  gel.  Then  said  Thorvald  to  his  compan- 
and  sailed  until  they  arrived  at  Brat-  ions,  "I  propose  that  we  raise  the  keel 
tahlid.  Having  discharged  the  cargo,  upon  this  cape,  and  call  it  Keelness"; 
Leif  invited  Thori,  with  his  wife,  Gudrid,  and  so  they  did.  Then  they  sailed  away 
and  three  others,  to  make  their  home  to  the  eastward  off  the  land  and  into 
with  him,  and  procured  quarters  for  the  the  mouth  of  the  adjoining  firth  and  to  a 
other  members  of  the  crew,  both  for  his  headland,  which  projected  into  the  sea 
own  and  Thori's  men.  Leif  rescued  fifteen  there,  and  which  was  entirely  covered 
persons  from  the  skerry.  He  was  after-  with  woods.  They  found  an  anchorage 
wards  called  Leif  the  Lucky.  Leif  had  now  for  their  ship,  and  put  out  the  gangway 
goodly  store  both  of  property  and  honor,  to  the  land;  and  Thorvald  and  all  of  his 
There  was  serious  illness  that  winter  in  companions  went  ashore.  "  It  is  a  fair  re- 
Thori's  party,  and  Thori  and  a  great  num-  gion  here,"  said  he ;  "  and  here  I  should 
ber  of  his  people  died.  Eric  the  Red  also  like  to  make  my  home."  They  then  re- 
died  that  winter.  There  was  now  much  turned  to  the  ship,  and  discovered  on  the 
talk  about  Leifs  Wineland  journey;  and  sands,  in  beyond  the  headland,  three 
his  brother,  Thorvald,  held  that  the  coun-  mounds:  they  went  up  to  these,  and  saw 
try  had  not  been  sufficiently  explored,  that  they  were  three  skin  canoes  with 
Thereupon  Leif  said  to  Thorvald,  "If  it  three  men  under  each.  They  thereupon 
be  thy  will,  brother,  thou  mayest  go  to  divided  their  party,  and  succeeded  in 
Wineland  with  my  ship ;  but  I  wish  the  seizing  all  of  the  men  but  one,  who  escaped 
ship  first  to  fetch  the  wood  which  Thori  with  his  canoe.  They  killed  the  eight  men, 
had  upon  the  skerry."    And  so  it  was  done,  and    then   ascended   the   headland    again, 
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and  looked  about  them,  and  discovered  departure  and  rejoined  their  companions, 
within  the  firth  certain  hillocks,  which  and  they  told  each  other  of  the  experiences 
they  concluded  must  be  habitations.  They  which  had  befallen  them.  They  remained 
were  then  so  overpowered  with  sleep  that  there  during  the  winter,  and  gathered 
they  could  not  keep  awake,  and  all  fell  grapes  and  wood  with  which  to  freight 
into  a  [heavy]  slumber  from  which  they  the  ship.  In  the  following  spring  they  re- 
were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  cry  ut-  turned  to  Greenland,  and  arrived  with 
tered  above  them;  and  the  words  of  the  their  ship  in  Ericsfirth,  where  they  were 
cry  were  these :  "  Awake,  Thorvald,  thou  able  to  recount  great  tidings  to  Leif . 
and  all  thy  company,  if  thou  wouldst  save  In  the  mean  time  it  had  come  to  pass 
thy  life;  and  board  thy  ship  with  all  thy  in  Greenland  that  Thorstein  of  Ericsfirth 
men,  and  sail  with  all  speed  from  the  had  married,  and  had  taken  to  wife  Gu- 
land!"  A  countless  number  of  skin  ca-  drid,  Thorbrion's  daughter,  [she]  who  had 
noes  then  advanced  toward  them  from  been  the  spouse  of  Thori  Eastman,  as  has 
the  inner  part  of  the  firth,  where-  been  already  related.  Now  Thorstein  Erics- 
upon  Thorvald  exclaimed,  "  We  must  son,  being  minded  to  make  the  voyage  to 
put  out  the  war-boards  on  both  sides  of  Wineland  after  the  body  of  his  brother, 
the  ship,  and  defend  ourselves  to  the  best  Thorvald,  equipped  the  same  ship,  and  se- 
of  our  ability,  but  offer  little  attack."  lected  a  crew  of  twenty-five  men  of  good 
This  they  did;  and  the  Skrellings,  after  size  and  strength,  and  taking  with  him 
they  had  shot  at  them  for  a  time,  fled  his  wife,  Gudrid,  when  all  was  in  readi- 
precipitately,  each  as  best  he  could.  Thor-  ness,  they  sailed  out  into  the  open  ocean, 
vald  then  inquired  of  his  men  whether  and  out  of  sight  of  land.  They  were 
any  of  them  had  been  wounded,  and  they  driven  hither  and  thither  over  the  sea  all 
informed  him  that  no  one  of  them  had  that  summer,  and  lost  all  reckoning;  and 
received  a  wound.  "  I  have  been  wound-  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  winter  they 
ed  in  my  arm-pit,"  says  he.  "  An  arrow  made  the  land  at  Lysufirth  in  Greenland, 
flew  in  between  the  gunwale  and  the  shield,  in  the  Western  settlement.  Thorstein  set 
below  my  arm.  Here  is  the  shaft,  and  out  in  search  of  quarters  for  his  crew,  and 
it  will  bring  me  to  my  end.  I  counsel  you  succeeded  in  procuring  homes  for  all  of 
now  to  retrace  your  way  with  the  utmost  his  shipmates;  but  he  and  his  wife  were 
speed.  But  me  ye  shall  convey  to  that  unprovided  for,  and  remained  together 
headland  which  seemed  to  me  to  off'er  upon  the  ship  for  two  or  more  days.  At 
so  pleasant  a  dwelling-place:  thus.it  may  this  time  Christianity  was  still  in  its 
be  fulfilled  that  the  truth  sprang  to  my  infancy  in  Greenland.  [Here  follows  the 
lips  when  I  expressed  the  wish  to  abide  account  of  Thorstein's  sickness  and  death 
there  for  a  time.  Ye  shall  bury  me  there,  in  the  winter.]  .  .  .  When  he  had  thus 
and  place  a  cross  at  my  head,  and  another  spoken,  Thorstein   sank  back  again;   and 

his  body  was  laid  out  for  burial,  and 
borne  to  the  ship.  Thorstein,  the 
master,  faithfully  performed  all  his 


jv\f\         V  ^  promises    to    Gudrid.     He    sold    his 

lands  and  live  stock  in  the  spring, 

y  _  and  accompanied  Gudrid  to  the  ship, 

\^  /   K\  "^         \    ^^^    L\     y^sj  ?'     with  all  his  possessions.     He  put  the 

y^  ^ys^      -^^^t^X  X        '    ^    ^  ®^^P  ^^  order,  procured  a  crew,  and 

then  sailed  for  Ericsfirth.    The  bodies 
OLD  50R81  i»80Ripno!r.  of  thc  dead  were  now  buried  at  the 

church;  and  Gudrid  then  went  home 
at  my  feet,  and  call  it  Crossness  forever  to  T^if  at  Brattahlid,  while  Thorstein  the 
after."  At  that  time  Christianity  had  ob-  Swarthy  made  a  home  for  himself  on 
tained  in  Greenland:  Eric  the  Red  died,  Ericsfirth,  and  remained  there  as  long  as 
however,  before  [the  introduction  of]  he  lived,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
Christianity.  superior  man. 

Thorvald  died;  and,  when  they  had  car-       That  same  summer  a  ship  came  from 
ried  out  his  injunctions,  they  took  their   Norway  to  Greenland.    The  skipper's  name 
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was  Thorfinn  Karlsefni.  He  was  a  son  of  Skrcllings  put  do\vii  their  bundles  then, 
Thord  Horsehead,  and  a  grandson  of  and  loosed  them,  and  offered  their  wares 
Snorri,  the  son  of  Thord  of  Udfdi.  Thor-  [for  barter],  and  were  especially  anxious 
finn  Karlsefni^  who  was  a  very  wealthy  to  exchange  these  for  weapons;  but  Karl- 
man,  passed  the  winter  at  Brattahlid  with  sefni  forbade  his  men  to  sell  their  weapons, 
Leif  Ericsson.  He  very  soon  set  his  heart  and,  taking  counsel  with  himself,  he  bade 
upon  Gudrid,  and  sought  her  hand  in  mar-  the  women  carry  out  milk  to  the  Skrel- 
riage.  She  referred  him  to  Leif  for  her  lings,  which  they  no  sooner  saw  than  they 
answer,  and  was  subsequently  betrothed  wanted  to  buy  it,  and  nothing  else.  Now 
to  him;  and  their  marriage  was  celebrated  the  outcome  of  the  Skrellings'  trading  was 
that  same  winter.  A  renewed  discussion  that  they  carried  their  wares  away  in 
arose  concerning  a  Wineland  voyage;  and  their  stomachs,  while  they  left  their  packs 
the  folk  urged  Karlsefni  to  make  the  vent-  and  peltries  behind  with  Karlsefni  and 
ure,  Gudrid  joining  with  the  others.  He  his  companions,  and,  having  accomplished 
determined  to  undertake  the  voyage,  and  this  [exchange],  they  went  away.  Now  it 
assembled  a  company  of  sixty  men  and  is  to  be  told  that  Karlsefni  caused  a  strong 
five  women,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  wooden  palisade  to  be  constructed  and  set 
with  his  shipmates  that  they  should  each  up  around  the  house.  It  was  at  this  time 
share  equally  in  all  the  spoils  of  the  en-  that  Gudrid,  Karlscfni's  wife,  gave  birth 
terprise.  They  took  with  them  all  kinds  to  a  male  child,  and  the  boy  was  called 
of  cattle,  as  it  was  their  intention  to  set-  Snorri.  In  the  early  part  of  the  second 
tie  the  country,  if  they  could.  Karlsefni  winter  the  Skrellings  came  to  them  again, 
asked  Leif  for  the  house  in  Wineland;  and  and  these  were  now  much  more  numerous 
he  replied  that  he  would  lend  it,  but  not  than  before,  and  brought  with  them  the 
give  it.  They  sailed  out  to  sea  with  the  same  wares  as  at  first.  Then  said  Karl- 
ship,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Leifs-  sefni  to  the  women,  "  Do  ye  carry  out 
booths,  and  carried  their  hammocks  ashore  now  the  same  food  which  proved  so  profit- 
there.  They  were  soon  provided  with  an  able  before,  and  nought  else."  When  they 
abundant  and  goodly  supply  of  food;  for  saw  this,  they  cast  their  packs  in  over  the 
a  whale  of  good  size  and  quality  was  palisade.  Gudrid  was  sitting  within,  in 
driven  ashore  there,  and  they  secured  it,  the  doorway,  beside  the  cradle  of  her  in- 
and  flensed  it,  and  had  then  no  lack  of  fant  son,  Snorri,  when  a  shadow  fell  upon 
provisions.  The  cattle  were  turned  out  the  door,  and  a  woman  in  a  black  nam- 
upon  the  land,  and  the  males  soon  became  kirtle  entered.  She  was  short  in  stature, 
very  restless  and  vicious:  they  had  and  wore  a  fillet  about  her  head;  her  hair 
brought  a  bull  with  them.  Karlsefni  was  of  a  light  chestnut  color,  and  she  was 
caused  trees  to  be  felled  and  to  be  hewed  pale  of  hue,  and  so  big-eyed  that  never 
into  timbers  wherewith  to  load  his  ship,  before  had  eyes  so  large  been  seen  in  a 
and  the  wood  was  placed  upon  a  cliff  to  human  skull.  She  went  up  to  where  Gu- 
dry.  They  gathered  somewhat  of  all  of  drid  was  seated,  and  said,  "  What  is  thy 
the  valuable  products  of  the  land — ^grapes,  name?"  "My  name  is  Gudrid,  but  what 
and  all  kinds  of  game  and  fish,  and  other  is  thy  name?"  "My  name  is  Gudrid," 
good  things.  In  the  summer  succeeding  says  she.  The  housewife  Gudrid  motioned 
the  first  winter  Skrellings  were  discovered,  her  with  her  hand  to  a  seat  beside  her; 
A  great  troop  of  men  came  forth  from  out  but  it  so  happened  that  at  that  very  in- 
the  woods.  The  cattle  were  hard  by,  and  stant  Gudrid  heard  a  great  crash,  where- 
the  bull  began  to  bellow  and  roar  with  a  upon  the  woman  vanished,  and  at  the  same 
gfreat  noise,  whereat  the  Skrellings  were  moment  one  of  the  Skrellings,  who  had 
jfrightened,  and  ran  away  with  their  packs,  tried  to  seize  their  weapons,  was  killed  by 
wherein  were  gray  furs,  sables,  and  all  one  of  Karlsefni's  followers.  At  this  the 
kinds  of  peltries.  They  fied  towards  Skrellings  fled  precipitately,  leaving  their 
Karlsefni's  dwelling,  and  sought  to  ef-  garments  and  wares  behind  them ;  and  not 
feet  an  entrance  into  the  house;  but  a  soul,  save  Gudrid  alone,  beheld  this 
Karlsefni  caused  the  doors  to  be  defended  woman.  "  Now  we  must  needs  take  coun- 
[against  them].  Neither  [people]  could  sel  together,"  says  Karlsefni ;  "  for  that 
understand    the    other's    language.      The  I  believe  they  will  visit  us  a  third  time 
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in  great  numbers,  and  attadc  ns.  Let  ub  whidi  th^  might  succeed  in  obtaining 
now  adopt  this  plan.  Ten  of  our  number  there.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  she  de- 
shall  go  out  upon  the  cape,  and  show  parted  thence  to  visit  her  brother,  Leif, 
themselves  there;  while  the  remainder  of  and  ask  him  to  give  her  the  house  which 
our  company  shall  go  into  the  woods  and  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  Wineland; 
hew  a  dearing  for  our  cattle,  when  the  but  he  made  her  the  same  answer  [as  that 
troop  approaches  from  the  forest.  We  will  which  he  had  given  Karlsefni],  saying 
also  take  our  bull,  and  let  him  go  in  ad-  that  he  would  lend  the  house,  but  not  give 
vance  of  us."  The  lie  of  the  land  was  it.  It  was  stipulated  between  Karlsefni 
such  that  the  proposed  meeting-place  had  and  Freydis  that  each  should  have  on 
the  lake  upon  the  one  side  and  the  forest  ship-board  thirty  able-bodied  men,  be- 
upon  the  other.  Karlsefni's  advice  was  sides  the  women ;  but  Freydis  immediately 
now  carried  into  execution.  The  Skrel-  violated  this  compact  by  concealing  five 
lings  advanced  to  the  spot  which  Karl-  men  more  [than  this  number],  and  this  the 
sefni  had  selected  for  the  encounter;  and  brothers  did  not  discover  before  they  ar- 
a  battle  was  fought  there,  in  which  great  rived  in  Wineland.  They  now  put  out  to 
numbers  of  the  band  of  the  Skrellings  sea,  having  agreed  beforehand  that  they 
were  slain.  There  was  one  man  among  would  sail  in  company,  if  possible,  and,  al- 
the  Skrellings,  of  large  size  and  fine  bear-  though  they  were  not  far  apart  from  each 
ing,  whom  Karlsefni  concluded  must  be  other,  the  brothers  arrived  somewhat  in 
their  chief.  One  of  the  Skrellings  picked  advance,  and  carried  their  belongings  up 
up  an  axe;  and,  having  looked  at  it  for  to  Leif's  house.  Now,  when  Freydis  ar- 
a  time,  he  brandished  it  about  one  of  his  rived,  her  ship  was  discharged  and  the 
companions,  and  hewed  at  him,  and  on  baggage  carried  up  to  the  house,  where- 
the  instant  the  man  fell  dead.  Thereupon  upon  Freydis  exclaimed,  "  Why  did  you 
the  big  man  seized  the  axe;  and,  after  carry  your  baggage  in  here?**  "Since  we 
examining  it  for  a  moment,  he  hurled  it  believed,"  said  they,  "that  all  promises 
as  far  as  he  could  out  into  the  sea.  Then  made  to  us  would  be  kept."  "  It  was  to 
they  fled  belter  skelter  into  the  woods,  me  that  Leif  loaned  the  house,"  says  she, 
and  thus  their  intercourse  came  to  an  end.  "  and  not  to  you.**  Whereupon  Helgi  ex- 
Karlsefni  and  his  party  remained  there  claimed,  "We  brothers  cannot  hope  to 
throughout  the  winter;  but  in  the  spring  rival  thee  in  wrong  dealing.**  They  there- 
Karlsefni  announces  that  he  is  not  minded  upon  carried  their  baggage  forth,  and  built 
to  remain  there  longer,  but  will  return  a  hut,  above  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  the 
to  Greenland.  They  now  made  ready  for  l*^ke,  and  put  all  in  order  about  it;  while 
the  voyage,  and  carried  away  with  them  Freydis  caused  wood  to  be  felled,  with 
much  booty  in  vines  and  grapes  and  pel-  which  to  load  her  ship.  The  winter  now 
tries.  They  sailed  out  upon  the  high  seas,  set  in»  and  the  brothers  suggested  that 
and  brought  their  ship  safely  to  Ericsfirth,  they  should  amuse  themselves  by  playing 
where  they  remained  during  the  winter.  games.  This  they  did  for  a  time,  until 
There  was  now  much  talk  anew  about  the  folk  began  to  disagree,  when  dis- 
a  W^ineland  voyage,  for  this  was  reckon-  sensions  arose  between  them,  and  the 
ed  both  a  profitable  and  an  honorable  en-  games  came  to  an  end,  and  the  visits  be- 
terprise.  The  same  summer  that  Karl-  tween  the  houses  ceased;  and  thus  it  con- 
sefni  arrived  from  Wineland  a  ship  from  tinned  far  into  the  winter.  One  morning 
Norway  arrived  in  Greenland.  This  ship  early  Freydis  arose  from  her  bed  and  dress- 
was  commanded  by  two  brothers,  Helgi  ed  herself,  but  did  not  put  on  her  shoes 
and  Finnbogi,  who  passed  the  winter  in  and  stockings.  A  heavy  dew  had  fallen, 
Greenland.  They  were  descended  from  an  and  she  took  her  husband's  cloak,  and 
Icelandic  family  of  the  East-firths.  It  is  wrapped  it  about  her,  and  then  walked 
now  to  be  added  that  Freydis,  Eric's  to  the  brothers*  house,  and  up  to  the  door, 
daughter,  set  out  from  her  home  at  Gar-  which  had  been  only  partly  closed  by  one 
dar.  and  waited  upon  the  brothers,  Helgi  of  the  men,  who  had  gone  out  a  short 
and  Finnbogi,  and  invited  them  to  sail  time  before.  She  pushed  the  door  open, 
with  their  vessel  to  Wineland,  and  to  share  and  stood  silently  in  the  doorway  for  a 
with  her  equally  all  of  the  good  things  time.    Finnbogi,  who  was  lying  on  the  in- 
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nermost  side  of  the  room,  wag  awake,  and  was  bound;  and,  aa  they  came  out,  Frey- 

eaid,  "  What  dost  thou  wish  hore,  Frey-  dis  caused  each  one  to  be  slain.     In  this 

disT"    She  answers,  "  I  wish  thee  to  rise  wise  all  of  the  men  were  put  to  death,  and 

and  go  out  with  me,  for  I  would  speak  onl;  the  women  were  left ;  and  these  no  one 

vith  thee."    He  did  so;   and  they  walked  would   kill.      At   this   Freydis   exclaimed, 

to  a  tree,  which  lay  close  by  the  wall  of  "Hand  me  an  axe,"    This  was  done;  and 

the  house,  and  seated  thcmBclvea  upon  it.  she   fell   upon   the   five   women,   and   left 

"How  art  thou  pteaaed  heret"  Bays  she.  them  dead.    They  returned  home  after  thia 

He  answers,  "I  am  well  pleased  with  the  dreadful   deed;   and  it  was   very  evident 

fniitfulueBS  of  the  land;  but  I  am  ill  con-  that   Freydis  was  well   content  with  her 

tent  with  the  breach  which  has  come  be-  work.    She  addressed  her  companions,  say- 

tween  us,   for,   methinks,   there   has   been  ing,  "  If  it  be   ordained   for  us  to   come 

no  cause   for   it"     "  It   is  even   as   thou  again  to  Greenland,   T   shall  contrive  the 

sayest,"  says  she,  "  and  so  it  seems  to  roe ;  death  of  any  man  who  shall  apeak  of  these 

but  my  errand  to  thee  is  that  I  wish  to  events.    We  must  give  it  out  that  we  left 

exchange  ships  with  you  brothers,  for  that  them  living  here  when  we  came  away." 

ye  bare  a  larger  ship  than  I,  and  I  wish  Farly  in  the  spring  they  equipped  the  ahip 

to  depart  from  here."    "  To  this  I  must  which  bad  belonged  to  the  brothers,  and 

accede,"  eaya  be,  "if  it  is  thy  pleasure."  freighted  it  with  all  of  the  products  of 


Therewith  they  parted;  and  she  returned  the  land  which  they  could  obtain,  and 
home  and  Finnbogi  to  his  bed.  She  climb-  which  the  ship  would  carry.  Then  they 
ed  np  into  bed,  and  awakened  Thorvard  put  out  to  sea,  and  after  a  prosperous 
with  her  cold  feet;  and  he  asked  her  why  voyage  arrived  with  their  ahip  in  Erics- 
she  was  so  cold  and  wet.  She  answered  with  firth  early  in  the  summer.  Earlsefnl  was 
great  passion:  "  I  have  been  to  the  broth-  there,  with  his  ship  all  ready  to  sail,  and 
ers,"  says  she,  "  to  try  to  buy  their  ship,  was  awaiting  a  fair  wind;  and  people  say 
for  I  wished  to  have  a  larger  vessel ;  hut  that  a  ship  richer  laden  than  that  which 
they  received  my  overtures  so  ill  that  they  he  commanded  never  left  Greenland, 
struck  me  and  handled  me  very  roughly;  Freydis  now  went  to  her  home,  since 
what  time  thou,  poor  wretch,  wilt  neither  it  had  remained  unharmed  during  her 
ftvenge  my  ahame  nor  thy  own;  and  I  And,  absence.  She  bestowed  liberal  gifts  upon 
perforce,  that  I  am  no  longer  in  Green-  all  of  her  companions,  for  she  was  anx- 
land.  Moreover  I  shall  part  from  thee  un-  ious  to  screen  her  guilt.  She  now  estab- 
leas  thou  wreakest  vengeance  for  this."  lished  herself  at  her  home;  hut  her  com*' 
And  now  he  could  stand  her  taunts  no  panlons  were  not  all  so  close-mouthed 
longer,  and  ordered  the  men  to  rise  at  concerning  their  misdeeds  and  wicked- 
once  and  take  their  weapons:  and  this  they  ness  that  rumors  did  not  get  abroad  at 
did.  Arid  they  then  proceeded  directly  to  Isst,  These  finally  reached  her  brother, 
the  house  of  the  brothers,  and  entered  it  T«if,  and  he  thou^t  it  a  most  shameful 
while  the  folk  were  asleep,  and  seized  and  Btory.  He  thereupon  took  three  of  the 
bound  them,  and  led  each  one  out  when  he  men,  who  had  besn  of  Freydis'  party, 
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and  forced  them  all  at  the  same  time  mother  of  Bishop  Brand.  Hallfrid  was  the 
to  a  confession  of  the  affair,  and  their  name  of  the  daughter  of  Snorri,  Karl- 
stories  entirely  agreed.  "  I  have  no  sefni's  son :  she  was  the  mother  of 
heart,"  says  Lief,  "  to  punish  my  sis-  Runolf ,  Bishop  Thorlak*s  father.  Biom 
ter,  Freydis,  as  she  deserves,  but  this  I  was  the  name  of  [another]  son  of  Karl- 
predict  of  them,  that  there  is  little  pros-  sefni  and.Gudrid;  he  was  the  father  of 
perity  in  store  for  their  offspring."  Thorunn,  the  mother  of  Bishop  Biom. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  no  one  from  Many  men  are  descended  from  Karlsefni, 
that  time  forward  thought  them  worthy  and  he  has  been  blessed  with  a  numerous 
of  aught  but  evil.  It  now  remains  to  and  famous  posterity;  and  of  all  men 
take  up  the  story  from  the  time  when  Karlsefni  has  given  the  most  exact  ac- 
Karlsefni  made  his  ship  ready,  and  sail-  counts  of  all  these  voyages,  of  which 
ed  out  to  sea.  He  had  a  successful  voy-  something  has  now  been  recounted, 
age,  and  arrived  in  Norway  safe  and  Vinton^  Francis  Laurens,  military 
sound.  He  remained  there  during  the  oflScer;  bom  in  Fort  Preble,  Me.,  June 
winter,  and  sold  his  wares;  and  both  he  1,  1835;  son  of  Maj.  John  Rogers  Vinton; 
and  his  wife  were  received  with  great  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856;  entered 
favor  by  the  most  distinguished  men  the  1st  Cavalry,  but  resigned  in  Septem- 
of  Norway.  The  following  spring  he  put  ber  and  devoted  himself  to  the  science  of 
his  ship  in  order  for  the  voyage  to  Ice-  metallurgy,  becoming  in  1857  a  pupil  of 
land;  and  when  all  his  preparations  had  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  in  Paris, 
been  made,  and  his  ship  was  lying  at  where  he  graduated  with  distinction.  At 
the  wharf,  awaiting  favorable  winds,  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
there  came  to  him  a  Southerner,  a  na-  made  captain  in  the  16th  United  States 
tive  of  Bremen  in  the  Saxonland,  who  Infantry,  and  colonel  of  the  43d  New 
wished  to  buy  his  "  house-neat."  "  I  do  York  Volunteers,  with  which  he  served 
not  wish  to  sell  it,"  says  he.  "  I  will  through  the  Peninsular  campaign ;  was 
give  thee  half  a  *  mork  *  in  gold  for  it,"  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
says  the  Southerner.  This  Karlsefni  In  March,  1863,  he  was  promoted  briga- 
thought  a  good  offer,  and  accordingly  dier-general  of  volunteers,  resigned  in  May 
closed  the  bargain.  The  Southerner  went  following  because  of  his  wound;  and  be- 
his  way  with  the  "  house  -  neat,"  and  came  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering  in 
Karlsefni  knew  not  what  wood  it  was,  but  Columbia  College  in  1864,  from  which  he 
it  was  "  mosur,"  come  from  Wineland.  retired  in  1877.   He  died  in  I^eadville,  Col., 

Karlsefni     sailed     away,     and     arrived  Oct.  6,  1879. 

with   his   ship   in    the   north    of   Iceland,  Vinton,    Frederic,   librarian;    born    in 

in    Skagafirth.      His    vessel    was    beached  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1817;  graduated  at 

there  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  Amherst  College  in   1837 ;    studied  theol- 

he    bought    Glaiimba?iar-land,    and    made  ogy;  became  first  assistant  in  the  Boston 

his  home  there,  and  dwelt  there  as  long  Public  Library  in  1856.     He  assisted  in  pre- 

as    he    lived,   and    was    a    man    of    the  paring  the  Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  Books 

greatest  prominence.     From  him  and  his  in  Bates  Hall;  was  first  assistant  in  1865- 

wife,    Gudrid,   a    numerous    and    goodly  73  in  the  Congressional  Library,  where  he 

lineage    is    descended.      After    Karlsefni's  prepared   six   annual    supplements   to  the 

death     Gudrid,    together    with      her    son  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 

Snorri,  who  was  born  in  Wineland,  took  Congress  and  the  Index  of  Subjects;  and 

charge    of     the     farmstead;     and,    when  was    librarian    of    Princeton    University 

Snorri  was  married,  Gudrid  went  abroad,  from  1873  till  his  death,  Jan.  1,  1890. 

and    made    a    pilgrimage    to    the    South,  Vinton,  John  Adams,  clergyman;  born 

after    which    she    returned    again    to    the  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1801 ;  graduated 

home  of  her  son  Snorri,  who  had  caused  at    Dartmouth    College    in    1828,    and    at 

a     church     to     be    built     at    GlaumlxKr.  Andover   Theological    Seminary    in    1831 ; 

Gudrid    then   took    the   veil   and   became  ordained    in    the    Congregational    Church 

an  anchorite,  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  in    1832,   and    held   pastorates   in   Maine, 

her  days.    Snorri  had  a  son,  named  Thor-  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts;   was  agent 

geir,  who  was  the  father  of  Ingveld,  the  of  the  American  Society  for   Improving 
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the  Condition  of  the  Jews;  chaplain  of 
the  HELEsachusetts  Stale  almshouse  in 
1859-60;  and  later  devoted  hiniself  to 
genealogical  reaearcheH.  He  contributed 
nan;  articles  to  periodical  a,  and  was 
author  of  Deborah  Sampson,  the  Female 
Soldier  of  the  Revolution,  etc.  He  died 
in  Winchester,  Mass,   Nov   13,   1877. 

Viomenil,  AieroiNB  Cuakles  du 
EouX,  BaboN  de,  military  officer;  born  in 
Fauconcourt,  Vosgea,  France,  Nov.  30, 
1728.  He  attained  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral in  the  French  armj;  and  in  1780 
was  appointed  second  in  command  of 
Count  de  Rochambeau's  troops  which  were 
sent  to  assist  the  American  colonists;  wag 


promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1781,  and 
given  the  grand  cross  of  St  Louis  for  ser- 
vieeB  at  the  siege  of  Vorktown.  After 
the  war  he  was  governor  of  La  Rochetle, 
in  1783-81).  He  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  8,  1782. 
His    brother,     Cuableb    Joseph    Hea- 

CINTllE  DU   HOUX,   MABQUia   DB  ViOUGNIL) 

born  in  the  castle  of  Ruppes,  Vosge*, 
Aug.  22,  1734;  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
generat  in  the  French  army;  accompanied 
Count  de  Eocbaml>eau  to  the  United 
States  as  commander  of  the  French  ar- 
tillery, and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  for  which  he  was  grant- 
ed a  pension  of  5,000  franca.  He  died  in 
Paris,  March  5,  1827. 
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given  other  company  to  settle  between  lat.  41° 
"  and  45°  N.  The  space  of  about  200  miles 
between  the  two  territories  was  a  broad 
boundary- line,  upon  which  neither  party 
was  to  plant  a  settlement.  In  December, 
160G,  the  London  Company  sent  three 
ships,  under  Capt.  Christopher  Newport, 
with  105  colonists,  to  make  a  settlement 
on  Roanoke  Island  (g.  v.).    They  took 


Virginia,  Colont  of,  t 
to  an  undefined  territory  in  America  (of 
which  Roanoke  Island,  discovered  in  1584, 
was  a  part)  in  compliment  to  the  un- 
married Queen,  or  because  of  its  virgin 
soil.  It  was  afterwards  defined  a  a  ex- 
tending from  lat.  34°  to  45°  N.,  and  waa 
divided  into  north  and  south  Virginia. 
The  northern  part  was  afterwards  called 
New  Enoland  (g.  v.).  The  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  desire  for  colonization  were 
prevalent  in  England  at  the  l>eginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  circumatances 
there  were  favorable  to  such  undertakings, 
for  there  waa  plenty  of  material  for  colo- 
nies, such  as  it  was.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  war  between  England  and 
France  ceased,  and  there  were  many  rest- 
less soldiers  out  of  employment — so  rest- 
less that  social  order  was  in  danger.  There 
was  also  a  class  of  ruined  and  desperate 
spendthrifts,  ready  to  do  anything  to  re- 
trieve their  fortunes.  Such  were  the  men 
who  stood  ready  to  go  to  America  when 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
Chief-Justice  Popham,  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Capt.  John  Smith,  and  others  devised  a 
new  scheme  for  settling  Virginia. 

The  timid  King,  glad  to  perceive  a  new 
field  open   for  the  restless   Rpirits  of   his 
realm,  granted  a  liberal  patent  to  a  com- 
pany of  "  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants," chiefly  of  London,  to  plant  settle-    the   long   aoulhern   route,   by   way  of   the 
menta  in  America,  between  lat.  34°  and  38°    West   Indies,   and   when   they   approached 
N.,  and  westward  100  miles  from  the  sea.    the   coast   of   North    Carolina   a   tempest 
A  similar    charter   was   granted   to   an-  drove  them  farther  north  into  Chesapeake 
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B&f,  where  the;  found  good  unchorage. 
The  principal  passengera  were  Gosnold, 
Edward  M.  Wingfield,  Captaiu  Smitli.  and 
Bev.  Robert  Hunt.  The  cap«g  at  the  en- 
tTance  to  Cheeapeftke  Bay  Newpart  named 
Charles  and  Henrjr,  in  compliment  to  the 
King's  two  eons. 

Landing  and  resting  at  a  pleasant  point 
of  land  between  the  mouths  of  the  York 
nnd  James  rivers,  he  named  it  Point 
Comfort,  and,  sailing  up  the  latter  streiim 
50  miles,  the  oulonists  landed  on  the  left 
bank.  May  13,  1607.  and  there  founded 
ft  settlement  and  built  a  village,  which 
they  n&med  Jamestown,  in  compliment  to 
the  King.  They  gave  th«  name  of  James 
to  the  river.  On  the  voyage.  Captain 
Binith,  the  most  notable  man  among  them 
(see  Smith,  Johm),  bad  excited  the  jeal- 
vnsy  and  suspicion  of  his  f el  low-passen- 
gers, and  he  was  placed  in  confinement  on 
suspicion  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the 
government  of  the  colony.  It  was  not 
known  who  had  been  appointed  rulers,  for 
the  silly  King  had  pkeed  the  names  of  the 
eolonial  council  in  a  sealed  box,  to  be 
Opened  on  their  arrival.     It  was  found 


that  Smith  was  one  of  the  council,  and  beV 
was  released.  WingScId  wag  chosen  prerii-  I 
dent.  Smith  and  others  ascended  tha  1 
small  boats  to  the  falls  at  Rich'f 
mond,  and  visited  the  Indian  emperoi  I 
PowsATAR  {q,  v.),  who  resided  a  milcl 
below. 

Early  in  June  Newport  returned  to 
England  for  supplies  and  more  emigrants. 
The  supplies  which  they  brought  had  beep 
spoiled  in  the  long  voyage,  and  the  Ind- 
iana around  them  appeared  hostile.  The 
marshes  sent  up  poisonous  vapors,  and 
before  the  end  of  summer  Gosnold  and 
fully  one-half  of  the  adventurers  died  of 
fever  and  famine.  President  Wingfieli' 
lived  on  the  choicest  stores,  and  was 
preparing  to  escape  to  the  West  Indies 
in  a  pinnace  left  by  Newport,  when  his 
treachery  was  discovered,  and  a  man  equal- 
ly notorious,  named  Radcliffe,  was  put 
in  his  place.  He.  too,  was  soon  dismissed, 
when  Captain  Smith  was  happily  chosen 
to  rule  the  colony.  He  soon  restored 
order,  won  the  respect  of  the  Indians, 
compelled  them  to  bring  food  to  James- 
town until   wild-fowl  became  plentiful  in 
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the  autunm,  and  the  b&rveat  of  maize  or  ware)  was  appointed  governor  of  Tirginia; 

Indian   com   was  gathered   by   the  bar-  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  deputy-governor;   Sir 

bariana.    Smith  and  a  few  companions  ex-  George     Somers,     admiral;      Christopher 

plored  the  Chickahominj  River,  where  he  Newport,  vice  -  admiral,  and  Sir  Thomas 

was  captured  and  Andemned  to  die,  but  Dale,    high-marshal,   all    for   life.     Nine 

was  saved  by  the  King's  daughter.     See  veseels,    with    500    emigrants,    including 

PocAHONTAa.  twentj'  women   and   children,   sailed  for 

Everything  was  in  disorder  on  his  return  Jamestown  in  June,  1609.    Gates  and  Som- 

from  the  forest,  and  onl;  forty  men  of  the  ers  embarked  with  Newport,  and  the  three 

colony  were  living,  who  were  on  the  point  were  to  govern  Virginia  until  the  arrival 

of  escaping  to  the  Weat  Indies.   Newport  of  Lord  Delaware.    A  hurricane  dispersed 

returned  with  supplies  and  120  emigrants  the  fleet,  and  the  vessel  containing  these 

early  in  160S.     They  were  no  better  than  joint  rulers  or  cemmiseioners  waa  wrecked 

the  flrat.     There  were  several  unskilful  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.     Seven 

goldsmiths,  and  most  of  the  coloniatB  be-  vessels  reached  Jamestown.    The  new-com- 

came  gold-seekera  and  neglected  the  soil,  ers  were,  if  possible,  more  profligate  than 

There  "  was  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  the  ftrat — dissolute  scions  of  wealthy  fam- 

dig   gold,   work    [orth    supposed    to    be]  ilies,   who   "  left   their   country  for   their 

gold,  reAne  gold,  and  load  gold."     Some  country's  good." 

glittering   earth   had    been   mistaken   for  Smith  continued  to  administer  the  gov- 

gold,   and   Newport   had   loaded   his   ship  ernment  until  an  accident  compelled  him 

with  tiie  worthless  soil.     Smith  implored  to  return  to  England  in  the  fall  of  1609. 

the  settlers  to  plough  and  sow.     They  re-  Then  the  colonists  gave  themselves  up  tn 

fused,  and,  leaving  Jamestown  in  disgust,  every   irregularity;    the   Indians  withheld 

he  explored  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  trib-  supplies;    famine  ensued,   and  the  winter 

utary  streams  in  an  open  boat.     In  the  and  spring  of  1610  were  long  remembered 

course  of  three  months  he  travelled  1,000  as   the   starving  time.     The   Indians   pre- 

miles  and  made  a  rude  map  of  the  coun-  pared  to  exterminate  the  English,  but  Uiey 

try.  Newport  arrived  at  Jamestown  soon  were  spared  by  a  timely  warning  from 
after  Smith's  return  in 
September,  with  seventy 
more  emigrants,  among 
them  two  women,  the 
first  Europeans  of  their 
Bex  seen  in  Virginia 
proper.     See  Dask,  Vib- 

These  emigrants  were 
no  better  than  the  first, 
and  Smith  entreated  the 
company  to  send  over 
farmers  and  mechanics; 
bnt  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  when  the  settle- 
ment numbered  200 
strong  men,  there  were 
only  forty  acres  of  land 
under  eultivation.  In 
I60B  the  company  ob- 
tained a  new  charter, 
whidi  made  the  settlers 
vassals  of  the  council 
of  Virginia  and  extended 
the  territory  to  the  head 
of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Lord  De  la  Warr  (Dela- 
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I'oeahontns.  Six  months  after  Smith  left, 
the  Bettlemcnt  of  500  sou  la  was  reduced 
to  sixty.  The  three  cnnuiiisaionera  reached 
Jamestown  in  June.  IDIO,  and  Gales  de- 
termined to  leave  for  N'rwfoiindliiiid  with 


the  famished  eeitl^a,  and  distribute  them 
among  the  settlerg  there.  In  four  pinnaces 
they  departed,  and  were  met  at  Point  Com- 
fort hy  Lord  Delaware,  with  provisiona 
and  emigrants.  Failing  health  eompelled 
liira  to  return  to  England  in  March,  1611, 
and  he  was  sueceeded  by  a  deputy,  Sir 
Thoraaa  Dale,  who  arrived  with  300  set- 
tlers and  some  eattle.  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
eame  with  350  more  eolonista  in  Septem- 
ber following,  and  superseded  Dale.  These 
were  a  far  lietter  class  than  any  who  had 
arrived,  and  there  were  then  1,000  Eng- 
lishmen in  Virginia.  New  settlements 
were  planted  at  Dutch  Gap  and  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appo- 
mattox. In  IBIO  Deputy-Governor  Gates 
was  aueceeded  by  Samuel  Argall.  but  his 
eourse  was  bo  bad  that  Lord  Delawnre 
sailed  from  England  to  resume  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia,  hut  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  that  bears 
his  name- 
George  Venrdlcy  was  appointed  governor 
in  1617,  and  he  summoned  two  delegates 
from  each  of  seven  eorporntions  or  bor- 
oughs to  assemble  at  Jamestown,  July  30. 
These  delegates  formed  a  representative 
aasenibly,  the  first  ever  held  on  the  West- 


ern Continent.    A  seal  for  the  colony  n 
adopted  by  the  company.    It  was  niude  of 
beeswax,   covered    with   very    thin   paper. 


Province  of  Vir- 
ginia."   Kneeling 

ian  presenting  i 
bundle   of   toba 
CO,  the  chielS 
product  nf  th»^ 
country.    In   thflf 
seal  was  a  figura  I 
-_„_«^,..«..        representing'! 

'*'-       ""         Qu 

viaiiisii.  fj-jig  original  from 

which  the  en- 
graving on  preceding  page  was  copied  was 
somewhat  defaced.  It  was  sent  to  the  col- 
ony almost  immediately  after  the  begin- 
ning of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  secretary  of  the  privy 
council  to  break  up  the  seal  of  her  pred- 
ecessor. William  III.,  and  send  the  frag-  | 
menta  to  England. 

The  ^me  year   1,200  colonists  arrived,  ' 
among    whom    were    ninety    "  respectable 
young  women,"   to   become   the   i  ' 
planters,  who  were  purchased  at  a  profit 
to   the    company    and    were   paid    tor    ' 
tobacco,    then    become    a    profitable    agri> 
cultural  product.     Within  two  years 
respectable  young   women   were   sent   to  1 
Virginia  for  the  eame  purpose.   Homes  and' 
fomiliea  appeared,  and  so  the  foundation 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  n 
Already     the     Indians     had     been     made 
friendly   by   the  marriage  of   Focabontaa 
to   nn    Englishman.      The   tribe   of   gold- 
seekers  had  disappeared,  and  the  future  ot-i 
Virginia  appeared  bright.     The  King  in-f 
jured  the  colony  by  sending  o 
victs  from  English  prisons,  in  1010,  to  be 
sold  as  servants  to  the  planters,  and  tbia 
system  was  pursued  for  100  years,  i 
fiance  of  the  protests  of  the  settlers.    The 
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ywt  tbe  colonists  bought  twenty 
)  alavea  of  a  UiiLcli  trudi^r,  and  so 
Klavcry  WBB  introduced  (ace  SLAvmtY).  On 
Kjuly  24.  IBSl,  tlie  I.o[niim  Coinpany 
■^I'anled  the  colnnielu  o  wiitten  constilu- 
Mtion  for  their  government,  which  provided 
■  for  the  appointment  of  a  governor  nnd 
■leouQcil  hy  the  company,  and  a  representa- 
e  aaseinbly,  to  consist  of  two  burgestiea 
Ivr  rej) resell talives  from  each  borough,  to 
■'be  chosen  by  the  people  and  clothed  with 
Uull  legislative  power  in  connection  with 
;  council.  This  body  formed  the  Gen- 
Kvral  Assembly.  Sir  Francis  Wyalt  was 
i«ppcinted  governor,  and  bi'ongbt  the  con- 
|iBtitution  with  him. 

The    flret    laws   of    tbe   commonwealth 

;   tbirty-ftve   in   nural>er,   eonciaely  ex- 

^prcsBcd,    repented    all    former    laws,    and 

Folearly  showed   the  condition   of  the  col- 

Oiiy.    The  Hrst  acta  related  tu  the  Ciiurch. 

They   provided   that   in   every   plantation 

there  should  be  a  room  or  house  "  tor  the 

worship  of  Clod,  sequestered  und  set  apart 

I  lor  that  purpose,  and  nol  lo  be  for  any 

k'teraporul   use   whatsoever";   also   a   place 


of    burial    "  aequeatered    and    paled 
Absencu    from    publiu    worship    "  without 
allowable  gxcusc"  incurred  tbe  forfeiture 
of  a.  pound  of  toliucco,  or  GO  lbs.  if  the 
absence   were   persisted   in    for   a   month. 
Divine   public   service  was   to   be   in   con- 
formity to  tbe  eanoDS  of  tbe  Church  of   | 
Knglaud.     tn  addition  to  the  Church  fes- 
Uvals.  March  22  (0.  S.)  was  to  be  annu- 
ally observed   in  commemoration   of  the  I 
escape  of  the  colony  from  dcstrnction  by   [ 
the  Indians.     No  minister  was  allowed  t 
be  absent  from  his  ])ariah  more  than  tw 
months  in  a  year,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
one-half  of  his  salary,  or  the  whole  of  it,    I 
and   his   spiritual   charge,   if   alMent   four    { 
months.      Uc  who   disparaged   a  minister    ' 
without   proof   was   lo   be   lined   600   lbs.    < 
of  tobacco,  and  to  beg  the  minister's  par- 
don publicly  before  Ihe  congregation.    Tha 
minister's  salary  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  J 
Qrst-gathered  and  best  tolMcco  and  corn;    J 
and  no  man  was  to  dispose  of  his  tobacco  j 
before  paying  his  church-dues,  under  pain 
of    fi>rfeitinj>    dnuble.     Drunkenness    and 
ucic  wudi'  punishable  olTcnces. 
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The  levy  and  expenditure  were  to  be 
made  by  the  Aaaenibly  only;  the  governor 
might  not  draw  the  inhabitants  from  their 
private  employments  to  do  his  work;  the 
whole  council  had  to  consent  to  the  levy 
of  men  (or  the  public  service;  older  set- 
tlers, who  came  before  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
(1611),  "and  their  posterity"  were  to  be 
exempt  from  personal  military  service;  the 
burgesses  were  not  to  be  molested  in  going 
to,  coming  from,  or  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Assembly ;  every  private  planter's 
lands  were  to  be  surveyed  and  their  bounds 
recorded;  monthly  courts  were  to  be  held 
by  special  commissioners  at  Elizabeth 
City,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jaraes,  and  at 
Charles  City,  for  the  accommodation  of 
more   distant   plaatationsj    the   price  of 


go  to  work  in  the  fields  witliout  being' 
armed,  nor  to  leave  his  house  exposed 
attack;  no  powder  was  to  he  spent  un- 
necessarily, and  each  plantation  waa  to 
be  lurnished  with  arms.  Persona  of 
"  quality  "  who  were  delinquent  might  not 
undergo  corporal  punishment  like  "  com- 
mon "  people,  but  might  be  imprisoned 
and  fined.  Any  person  wounded  in  the 
ilitnry  service  was  to  be  cured  at  the 


I 


charge,  and  if  permanently  lamed 

0  have  a  majntcnance  acrarding  to 
quality ";  and  10  lbs.  of  tobacco 
to    be    levied    on    each    male    colo- 

1  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This 
I'as  that  with  the  Indians  after  the 

1U22,  and  much  of  the  legi»- 
had   reference  to  it,  such 


com  was  to  be  unrestricted :  in  every  par-  order  for  the  inhabitanta,  at  the  beginning^ 

ish  was  to  be  a  public  granary,  to  which  of  July,  1624,  to  fall  upon  the  adji' 

each  planter  was  to  bring  yearly  a  bushel  savages  "as  they  did  last  year." 
of  corn  to  be  disposed  of  for  public  use  by        In  1624,  of  the  fl.DOO  persons  who  had 

a  vote  of  the  freemen,  and  if  not  disposed  been  sent  to  Virginia,  only  a  little  more 

of  to  be  returned  to  the  owner;  every  set-  than  2,000  remained.     The  same  year  the 

tier  was  to  be  compelled  to  cultivate  corn  London  Company  was  dissolved  by  a  writ 

enough  for  his  family;  all  trade  in  com  of  qvo  tearranto,  and  Virginia  became  a 

with  the  Indians  was  prohibited ;   every  royal  province.    George  Yeardly  was  ap- 

freemnn  was  to  fence  in  a  garden  of  a  points  governor,  with  twelve  councillors. 

quarter   of   an   acre   for   the   planting   o(  lie  died  in  1627,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 

grape-vines,    roots,   herbs,   and    mulberry-  John   Harvey,  a   haughty   and   unpopular 

trees;    inspectors,    or    "censors,"    of    to-  ruler.     Harvey  was  deposed   by  the  VJi- 

bncco  were   to   be  appointed;    ships  were  ginians   in    1635,   but  was   reinstated    by 

to  break  bulk  only  at  .Tames  City;  weights  Charles  I.,  and  mied  until  1639.    Sir  Will- 

and   measures   were   to   be   sealed;    every  iam  Berkeley  became  governor  in  IQ41,  at 

house   was    to    be    palisaded    for    defence  the   beginning  of   the   civil   war   in   Eng- 

Bgainst  the  In<Uans,  and  no  man  was  to  land,  and  being  a  thorough  loyalist,  soon 
80 
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came  in  contact  with  the  republican  Par-  ginia.     That  was  Washington's  first  ap- 

liament.     The    colonists,    also,    remained  pearance  in  public  service.    He  performed 

loyal,  and  invited  the  son  of  the  behead-  the  duty  with  so  much  skill  and  prudence 

ed  King  to  come  and  reign  over  them,  that  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  mili- 

Cromwell  sent  commissioners  and  a  fleet  tary  force  the  next  year,  and  fought  the 

to    Virginia.     A    compromise    with    the  French  at  and  near  Fort  Necessity.    Dur- 

loyalists  was  effected.    Berkeley  gave  way  ing  the  French  and  Indian  War  that  en- 

to  Kichard  Bennett,  one  of  the  commis-  sued,  Virginia  bore  her  share;  and  when 

sioners,  who  became  governor.    But  when  England    began    to    press    her    taxation 

Charles  II.  was  restored,  Berkeley,  who  schemes  in  relation  to  the  colonies,  the 

had  not  left  Virginia,  was  reinstated;  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  took  a  patri- 

laws  of  the  colony  were  revived;  restric-  otic  stand  in  opposition,  under  the  leader- 

tive    revenue    laws    were    enforced;    the  ship  of  Patrick  Henry    (g.  v.).     From 

Church  of  England— disestablished  in  Vir-  that  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 

ginia — ^was  re-established,  and  severe  legis-  Revolutionary  War  the  Virginians  were 

lative  acts  against  Non-conformists  were  conspicuous  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 

passed.     Berkeley  proclaimed  Charles  II.  the  colonies. 

"  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  On  March  20,  1775,  a  convention  of  del- 
Virginia,"  and  ruled  with  vigor.  Under  gates  from  the  several  counties  and 
Berkeley,  the  colonists  had  become  dis-  corporations  of  Virginia  met  for  the  first 
contented,  and  in  1676  they  broke  out  into  time.  They  assembled  in  St.  John's  Church 
open  rebellion,  led  by  a  wealthy  and  enter-  in  Richmond.  Among  the  conspicuous 
prising  young  lawyer  named  Nathaniel  members  of  the  convention  were  Washing- 
Bacon  {q,  t?.).  ton  and  Patrick  Henry.  Peyton  Randolph 
Charles  II.  had  given  a  patent  for  Vir-  was  chosen  president  and  John  Tazewell 
ginia  (1673)  to  two  of  his  rapacious  cour-  clerk.  A  large  portion  of  the  members 
tiers  (Arlington  and  Culpeper),  and  in  yearned  for  reconciliation  with  Great  Brit- 
1677  the  latter  superseded  Berkeley  as  ain,  while  others  saw  no  ground  for  hope 
governor.  He  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1680,  that  the  mother-country  would  be  just, 
and  his  rapacity  and  profligacy  soon  so  Among  the  latter  was  Patrick  Henry.  His 
disgusted  the  people  that  they  were  on  judgment  was  too  sound  to  be  misled  by 
the  verge  of  rebellion,  when  the  King,  of-  mere  appearances  of  justice,  in  which 
fended  at  him,  revoked  his  grant  and  his  others  trusted.  The  convention  expressed 
commission.  He  was  succeeded  by  an  its  unqualified  approbation  of  thcf  roceed- 
equally  unpopular  governor.  Lord  Howard  ings  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
of  Effingham,  and  the  people  were  again  warmly  thanked  their  delegates  for  the 
stirred  to  revolt;  but  the  death  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  it.  They  thanked 
King  and  other  events  in  England  made  the  Assembly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica 
them  wait  for  hoped-for  relief.  The  Stu-  for  a  sympathizing  document,  and  then 
arts  were  driven  from  the  throne  forever  proceeded  to  consider  resolutions  that  the 
in  1688,  and  there  was  a  change  for  the  colony  should  be  instantly  put  in  a  state 
better  in  the  colonies.  In  1699  Williams-  of  defence  by  an  immediate  organization 
burg  was  founded  and  made  the  capital  of  the  militia. 

of  Virginia,  where  the  General  Assembly  This  meant  resistance,  and  the  resolu- 

met  in  1700.     The  code  was  revised  for  tions  alarmed  the  more  timid,  who  op- 

the  fifth  time  in  1705,  when  by  it  slaves  posed   the  measure  as   rash   and  almost 

were  declared  real  estate,  and  this  law  impious.     Deceived  by  a  show  of  justice 

continued  until  1776.    Hostilities  with  the  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  they  urged 

French  broke  out  in   1754,   they  having  delay,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  numer- 

built  a  line  of  military  posts  along  the  ous  friends  of  the  colonists  in  England, 

western    slope    of   the    Alleghany   Moun-  together  with  the  manufacturing  interest, 

tains,  in  the- rear  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  would  soon  bring  about  an  accommoda- 

head-waters  of  the  Ohio.    To  one  of  these  tion.    This  show  of  timidity  and  tempor- 

posts  young  G^rge  Washington  was  sent  izing  roused  the  fire  of  patriotism  in  the 

on  a  diplomatic  mission  towards  the  close  bosom  of  Henry,  and  he  made  an  impas- 

of  1753,  by  Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Vir-  sioned  speech,  which  electrified  all  bear- 
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n  our  hiatory  an  ad- 
mifed  specimen  of  oratory.  The  reaolu- 
tionB  to  prepare  for  dpfonce  were  passed. 


I 


tninder,  with  those  of  Randolph.  JefTcrso 

the  two  Adaniaea,  and  Hani.'ock. 
Governor  Dunmore  soon  culled 

ing  of  the  Virgini«^ 
Afiaenibly 

aider  a  conciliatory 
proposition  made 
by  Lord  North. 
They  rejected  it, 
and  iu  his  anger 
he      fulminated 


vigilance  which 
were  formed  in 
every     county 


and  Patrick  Henry,  Richani  ir..]iry  I.I'P. 
Robert  C.  Nicholne,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Lemuel  Biddick.Ocorge  Washington, Adam 
Stephen,  Andrew  T^ewis,  William  Chris- 
tian, Edmund  Pendleton.  Thomas  JefTer- 
han,  and  Isaac  Lane  were  appointed  s 
commitee  to  prepare  a  plan  accordingly. 
Their  plan  for  embodying  the  militia  was 
Adopted,  and  Virginia  prepared  herself 
for  the  conflict.  ProTiaion  was  made  for 
the  enrolment  of  a  company  of  volunteers 
in  each  county.  The  convention  reappoint- 
ed the  Virginia  delegates  to  seats  in  the 
second  Continental  Congress,  adding 
Thomas  JelTerson,  "  in  case  of  the  non- 
attendance  of  Peyton  Randolph."  Henry 
had  said,  prophetically,  in  his  speech, 
"The  next  gale  that  comes  from  tlie  North 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  arms'." 
TTiis  prophecy  was  speedily  fulfilled  by 
the  clash  of  arms  at  Lexinffton.  Hia  bold 
proceedings  and  utterances  in  this  conven- 
tion caiiaed  his  name  to  bo  presented  to 
the   British   government   in   a   bill   of  at- 


He 
declared  that, 
should  one  of  hia 
ofBcers  be  molested 
in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  he 
would  raise  the 
royal  standard, 
proclaim  freedom 
to  the  htavcs,  and 
arm  them  against 
--"-C^-"^^'"  their  masters.    He 

"~":.  Bent    his    familyl 

(May  4)  on  board'.] 
the  British  n 
war  Fowey,  in  the  York  Kiver,  fortified 
his  "palace."  and  secretly  placed  powder 
under  the  magazine  at  Williamsburg, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  blowing  it 
up  should  occasion  seem  to  require 
The  discovery  of  this  "gunpowder  plot"  1 
greatly  irritated  the  people.  A 
came  (June  7)  that  armed 
were  on  their  way  from  the  Foiert/  to 
assist  Dunmore  to  enforce  the  laws. 
The  people  flew  lo  arms,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, alarmed,  took  refuge  on  the  man- 
of-w.ir.  He  was  the  first  of  the  royal 
governors  who  abdicated  government  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  From  the 
Foireji  Dunmore  sent  messages,  addresses, 
and  letters  to  the  burgeHsee  in  session  at 
Williamsburg,  and  received  com  muni  ca- 
tions from  them  in  return.  When  all  bills 
pnssed  were  ready  for  the  governor's  sig- 
nature, he  was  invited  to  his  capitol  to 
sign  them.  He  declined,  and  demanded 
that  they  should  pTc»ent  the  papers  at  his 
residence  on   shipboard.     Instead  of  this, 
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the  burgtsBee  delegated  their  powers  to  b  total  aeparation."  Then  they  decreed  that 
pemiBDent  committee  and  adjourned.  So  their  "  delegates  in  Congress  be  instructed 
ended  rojal  rule  in  Virginia.  to  propose  to  that  body  to  declare  the 
In  Uay,  1776,  a  convention  of  130  dele-  united  colonies  Eree  and  independent 
gates  assembled  at  WilliamabuTg.  After  States,  absolved  from  alt  allegiance  or  de- 
having  flnisbcd  current  business,  the  con-  pendence  upon  the  crown  or  Parliament  of 
veution  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  Great  Britain;  and  that  they  give  the 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  assent  of  this  colony  to  such  declaration. 
On  May  15,  resolutions  which  hail  been  and  to  meaeureB  for  forming  foreign  alli- 
drafted  by  Edmund  Pendleton  were  unani-  ances  and  a  confederation  of  the  colonies; 
mously  agreed  to,  112  mpmhera  being  prea-  provided  that  the  power  of  forming  gov- 
ent.  The  preamble  enumerated  their  chief  ernraent  for,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
grievances,  and  said,  "  We  have  no  alterna-  internal  concerns  of  each  colony  he  left 
tive   left   hut   an  'abject   submission   or   a  to  the  respective  colonial  legislatureH." 
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Vil^rlniA,  State  of.  The  State  consti-  as  matter  of  right,  and  they  and  the 
tutioD  was  framed  in  June,  1776.  While  States  respectively  act  with  more  energy 
the  foremost  citizen  of  Virginia  was  lead-  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  our  cause  is 
ing  the  army  fighting  tor  independence,  lost.  ...  I  see  one  head  gradually  chang- 
and  was  the  most  earnest  advocate  for  a  ing  into  thirteen.  I  see  one  array  branch- 
national  bond  of  all  the  States,  the  repre-  ing  into  thirteen,  which,  instead  of  looking 
sentatives  of  her  people,  in  her  legislnt-  up  to  Congress  aa  the  supreme  control- 
ure,  always  opposed  the  measureg  that  ling  power  of  the  United  States,  are  con- 
would  make  the  States  one  union.  Her  lejT-  sidering  themselves  as  dependent  on  their 
islature  separately  ratified  (Junc2,  17701 
the  treaty  with  France,  and  asserted  in 
its  fullest  degree  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  separate  States,  and  when  Con- 
gress received  petitions  concerning  lands 
in  the  Ohio  country,  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly remonstrated  against  any  action  in 
the  premises  by  that  liody,  because  it 
would  "  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  which 
might  hereafter  subvert  the  sovereignty 
and  government  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
United  States,  and  establish  in  Congress 
a  power  which,  in  process  of  time,  must 
degenerate  into  an  intolerable  despotism." 
Patrick  Henry,  too,  vehemently  condemned 
the  phrascolo^  of  the  preamble  to  the 
national  Constitution — "  We,  the  people  " 
— arguing  that  it  should  have  been  "  We. 
the  States."  So,  also,  did  George  Mason. 
8o   jealous   of   their   "  sovereignty "   were 

the  States  in  general  that  Congress,  at  several  Stales."  Towards  the  end  of  June 
the  beginning  of  1780,  finding  itself  utter-  General  Greene  wrote;  "The  Congress 
ly  helpless,  threw  everything  upon  the  have  lost  their  influence.  1  have  for  a 
States.  Washington  deeply  deplored  this  long  time  seen  the  necessity  of  some  new 
state  of  things.  "  Certain  I  am,"  he  wrote  plan  of  civil  government.  Unless  there  is 
to  Joseph  Jones,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  aome  control  over  the  States  by  the  Con- 
in  May,  "  unless  Congress  is  vested  with  greas,  we  shall  soon  be  like  a  broken  band." 
powers  by  the  several  States  competent  to  The  marauding  expedition  of  Arnold  up 
the  great  purpoaea  of  war,  or  assume  them    the  .Tames  River,  early  in   1781,  was  fol- 
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lowed  hy  a  more  formidable  invasion  in 
the  latter  part  of  March.  General  Pbil- 
lip8,  of  Burgoync'a  army,  who  had  been 
exchanged  for  Lineoln,  joined  Arnold  at 
Portsmniith,  with  2,000  troops  from  New 
York,  and  took  the  chief  command.  They 
went  up  the  James  and  Appomattox 
rivers,  took  Petersburg  (April  25),  and 
deHtrojred  4.000  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
which   hftd  been   collected  there  for  ship- 


ment  to  France  on  account  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  were  virtually  no  troops  in 
Virginia  to  oppose  this  invasion,  for  all 
that  were  rcnlly  fit  for  service  ftad  been 
sent  to  the  army  of  Oreene.  in  the 
Carolinas.  Steuben  had  about  500  half' 
starved' and  naked  troops,  whom  he  was 
training  for  recruits.  These  were  mortly 
without  arms,  and  retreated  before  Phil- 
lips to  Richmond.  Lafayette,  who  had 
halted  at  Annapolis,  now  hurried  forward, 
and.  by  a  forced  march  of  200  miles, 
reached  Richmond  twelve  hours  before 
rhillips  and  Arnold  appeared  on  the  oppo- 
'  e  side  of  the  river.  Joined  by  Steuben. 
the  marq^uis  here  checked  the  invaders, 
who  retired  to  City  Point,  at  the  junction 
of  the  James  and  Appomattox.  After 
collecting  an  immense  plunder  in  tobacco 
and  slaves,  besides  destroying  ships,  mills, 
and  every  species  of  property  that  tell  in 
his  way.  Phillips  embarked  his  army  and 
dropped  some  distance  down  the  river. 

When,  soon  afterwards,  Comwallis  ap- 
proached Virginia  from  the  soiilh,  he 
ordered  Phillips  to  meet  him  at  Petera- 
buTg.     Before    the    arrival    of    the    earl 


(May  20),  General  Phillips  died 
13}  at  Petersburg.  On  May  24  Cornwall 
crossed  the  James  and  pushed 
Richmond.  He  seized  all  the  Soe  hori 
he  could  Snd,  with  which  be  mounted-! 
about  BOO  cavalry,  whom  he  sent  after 
Lafayette,  then  not  far  distant  from  Rich- 
mond, with  3,000  men,  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Wayne,  who  was  approaching  with 
Pennsylvania  troops.  The  marquis  fell 
slowly  back,  and  at  a  ford  on  the 
North  Anne  he  met  Wayne  with 
BOO  men.  Cornwallis  had  pur- 
sued him  as  far  as  Hanovcv  ■ 
Court-house,  from  which' plac»i 
the  earl  sent  Lieutcnant-Colond 
Simcoe,  with  hia  loyalist  corps, 
the  "  Queen's  Rangers,"  to  capt- 
ure  or  destroy  stores  in  charge 
of  Steuben  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ravenna  and  Fluvanna 
era.    In  this  he  failed. 

Tarleton  had  been  detach* 
at  the  oame  time,  to  captuNr* 
Governor  Jefferson  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  legislature 
at  Charlottesville,  whither  they 
had  fled  from  Richmond.  Only 
seven  r^  them  were  made  cap- 
tives. Jefferson  narrowly  escaped  by  flee- 
ing from  his  house  (at  Monticcllo)  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  a  single  ser- 
vant, and  hiding  in  the  mountains.  He  had 
left  hia  dwelling  only  ten  minutes  be- 
fore one  of  Tarleton's  officers  entered  it. 
At  Jefferaon's  plantation,  near  the  Point 
of  Forks,  CornwRllis  committed  the  moat 
wanton  destruction  of  property,  cutting 
the  throats  of  young  horses  not  fit  for 
service,  slaughtering  the  cattle,  and  burn- 
ing the  barns  with  remains  of  previous 
crops,  laying  waste  growing  ones,  burning 
all  the  fences  on  the  plantation,  and  carry- 
ing away  abont  thirty  slaves.  Lafnyetto 
now  turned  upon  the  earl,  when  the  latter, 
supposing  the  forces  of  the  marquis  to  be 
much  greater  than  they  were,  retreated 
in  haste  down  the  Virginia  peninsula  to 
Williamsburg,  blackening  his  pathway 
with  fire.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
invasion — from  Arnold's  advent  in  Janu- 
ary until  Cornwallis  reached  Williamsburg 
late  in  -Tune — property  to  the  amount  of 
9  IS. 000.000  was  destroyed  and  30,000 
slaves  were  carried  away.  The  British,  in 
their  retreat,  had  been  closely  followed  by 
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wS^e,  and  Steuben,  aud  wtre 
not   allowed   a   minute's   rest   until    they 

I  reached  WillianiBburg,  wliero  they  weru 
protected  by  their  shipping. 

I  The  convention  to  consider  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  or  to  form  a  new  con- 
sUtution,  baring  met  un  the  invitation  of 

'  Virginia.,  courtesy  assigned  to  the  dele- 
(jatwi  to  that  State  Ibe  task  ot  giving  a 
start  to  the  proceedings.  Accordingly, 
Governor  Rundolph,  after  a  speech  on  the 
defeeta  of  the  eoiifederation,  on  May  29, 
ITB7,  offered  llftcen  resolutions  suggest- 
ing Bwendinents  to  the  federal  syetein. 
They  proposed  a  uatjon&l  legislature,  to 
consist  of  two  branches,  the  meinbera  of 
the  first,  or  most  numerous  branch,  to  be 

I   chosen   by  the   people,   and   to   be   appor- 

I  tioned  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  of 
free  population  or  taxes;  those  of  the  sec- 
ond branch  to  be  chosen  by  the  first,  out 
of  cnndidates  to  be  nominated  by  the  State 
I^slatures.  A  separate  nationaJ  execu- 
tive was  proposed,  to  be  diosen  by  the 
national     legistat- 


eiecutiv 


During  the  Wttr  of  1812- )6  Its  coasts 
were  ravished  by  British  marauders.^ 
In  1831  un  iiisurteetion  occi 
Southampton  county,  ltd  by  a  negro  ~i 
named  Nat  Turner,  whieli  alarmed  the 
whole  Stale,  but  it  was  speedily  sub- 
dued. In  1869  an  attempt  wns  made 
by  John  Bbown  (7.  «.)  to  free  the  slaves 
of  Virginia,  Early  in  1861  the  question  of 
secession  divided  the  people^  The  Con- 
federate leaders  of  Virginia  found  it  bard 
worli  to  "  carry  out"  the  State,  for  there 
was  a  strong  Union  sentiment  among  the 
people,  especially  in  the  western  or  moun- 
tain districts.  They  finally  procured  the 
outbori nation  of  a  convention,  which  as- 
sembled in  Richmond,  Feb.  13,  1861,  with 
John  Janney  as  chairman.  It  had  a 
stormy  session  from  February  until  April, 
for  the  Unionists  were  in  the  majority. 
Even  as  late  as  April  4  the  convention  re- 
fused, by  a  vot«  of  89  against  45,  to  pass 
an  ordinance  of  secession.  But  the  [iresBure 
of  the  Confederates  had  then  become  so 


of    the 
and    a 
f  part     of    the     judi- 
ciary, with  a  quali- 
fied   negative    on 
ev»ry  act  of  legis- 
'  Intion.  State  as  well 
I   sa   national.      Tliese 
the    principal 


of    tb< 


I   "  Virginia  pli 
'   •■  called.     It 

I  was    referred    tn    a 
I  committee,   together 
f  vitli  a  eketrh  of  a 
[  plan   by  Charles 
I   Cfiteaworth    Pinek- 
ney,   which,    in   its 
,  form    and    arranpe- 
nt.  furnished  the 
outline  of  the  con- 
stitution as  adopted. 
For    many    years 
the    State    of    Vir- 
ginia  maintained    a 
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flaril  that  one  wcok  Unionitit  after  another  hanged.*  Resistance  would  be  uselesa,  and 
gave  way,  converted  by  aopliistry  or  the  ten  niembcre  did  not  appear  in  the  con- 
threats.  CummiBBionerB  were  Bent  to  veution.  Other  UnioniHts  who  remained  in 
President  Lincoln,  to  aBcertain  his  deter-  the  convention  were  awed  by  their  violent 
proceedings,  and  on  Monday,  April  17,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  65  . 
against  65  entitled,  "  An  ordinance  to  re- 
peal the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  to  reserve  all  the 
rights  and  powers  granted  under  said 
Constitution." 

At  the  same  time  the  convention  paeaed 
an  ordinance  requiring  the  governor  to 
call  out  as  many  volunteers  as  might  be 
necessary  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the 
State.  It  was  ordained  that  the  Becession 
ordinance  should  go  into  effect  only  when 
it  should  be  ratified  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  people.  The  day  for  the 
easting  of  such  vote  was  fixed  for  May  23. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  military  force  of 
Virginia  had  been  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
Diination  about  seceding  States,  who  were  Nearly  the  whole  State  was  under  the 
told  explicitly  that  he  should  defend  the  control  of  the  military  authority.  At  the 
life  of  the  republic  to  the  best  of  his  time  appointed  for  the  vote,  Senator 
ability.  Their  report  added  fuel  to  the  James  M.  Mason,  author  of  the  fugitive 
flame  of  passion  then  raginj;  in  Kichmond.  slave  law,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people. 
In  the  convention,  the  only  question  re-  declaring  that  the  ordinance  of  secession 
maining  on  the  evening  of  April  15  was,  absolved  them  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
Shall  Virginia  secede  at  once,  or  wait  United  States;  that  they  were  bound  to 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  border  slave,  support  Ihe  "  sacred  pledge  "  made  to  the 
labdr  States?  In  the  midst  of  the  ex-  "  Confederate  States "  by  the  treaty  of  an- 
citement  pending  that  question,  the  con-    ncxation,  etc. 

vention   adjourned   until   the   next   morn-        The  Virginia  convention  had  appointed 
ing.  ex-President  John  Tyler.  W.  Ballard  Pres- 

The  following  day  the  convention  as-  ton,  S.  M.  D.  Moore,  James  P.  Hoi- 
sembled  in  secret  spssion.  For  three  days  combe,  James  C.  Bruce,  and  Levi  E. 
threats  and  persuasion  had  been  brought  Harvic,  commissioners  to  treat  with 
to  bear  upon  the  faithful  Union  members,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of 
who  were  chiefly  from  the  mountain  dis-  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  for 
trictB  of  wcBtern  Virginia,  where  slavery  the  annexation  of  Virginia  to  the  Southern 
had  a  very  light  hold  upon  the  people.  On  Confederacy.  Mr.  Stephens  was  clothed 
the  adjournment,  on  the  15th,  there  was  a  with  full  power  to  make  a  treaty  to 
clear  majority  of  lUS  in  the  convention  that  effect.  It  was  then  planned  to  seize 
against  secession.  Many  of  the  Unionists  the  national  capital ;  and  at  several 
gave  way  on  the  ICth.  It  was  calculated  places  on  his  way  towards  Richmond, 
that  if  ten  Union  members  of  the  con-  where  he  harangued  the  people,  he  raised 
vention  should  be  absent,  there  would  be  the  cry  of  "Ol»  TO  WAsniKOTOn!"  {q.  v.). 
a  majority  for  secession.  That  number  of  Troops  were  pressing  towards  that  goal 
the  weaker  ones  were  waited  upon  on  the  from  the  South.  He  was  received  in 
evening  of  the  10th,  and  informed  that  Richmond,  by  the  authorities  of  every 
they  had  the  choice  of  doing  one  of  three  „  ^  i         .    .^ 

...  J       ■         ■     .  •Statement    by    a    member    of    the    con- 

things— namely,   to   vote   for   a   secession    ,(,n„o„_    ^ned    In    the   Annmt    Cvclotwaui. 
ordinance,    to    absent    themselves,    or    be   igol,  p.  T3S. 
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Idsd,  Willi  Maurances   tliut  bis   misaion 
«-0u1d   be   sutveasful.      Tlie    lenders   were 
eager  for  the  wmeuituuation  of  the  treaty 
before    tbe    poople    sliould    vote    on    the 
ordinance  of  set'ession;  and  on  Btephens'a 
I  ftrrivft]     he    and    the    Virginia     commis- 
I  Monere     entered     upon     their     prescribed 
duties.     Ou     April     £i     they    agreed     to 
and    eigned    a    "  convention    between    the 
commonwealth   of  Virginia   and  tbe  Con- 
federate States  of  America,"  wlilcb  pro- 
vided that,  until  tbe  union  uf  Virginia 
with  tbe  latter  should  be  perfected. "  the 
whole  military  (oret  and  military  opera- 
tions,  olTeDsive     and     defensive,   of    said 
commonwealth     in     tlie     impending    con- 
L  flict   with    the   United    States,   should   be 
h  «nder  the  chief  control  and  direction  of 
m  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States." 
I       On   the    following  day   the  convention 
passed  an  ordinance  ratifying  the  treaty, 
and    adopting   and    ratifying    the    "  pro- 
visional  constitution    of   the   Confederate 
States   of   Americs,"      On    the    Btutje   day 
John    Tyler     tel^raphed     to     Uovernor 


Pickens,    of    South    Caralina:    "We    an  | 

felluw-citizenu  ootx  more,  liy  an  ordi- 
nance passed  this  day  Virginia  has  adopt- 
ed Uie  provisional  government  of  the 
t  Ion  federate  States,"  They  also  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress;  uuthoriiied  Ihe  banks 
of  the  Slate  tu  suspend  npccie  payment: 
made  provision  for  tlie  establishment  of 
a  navy  for  Virginia,  and  tor  cnlistmente 
for  the  State  army,  and  adopted  other 
preparations  tor  war.  Tliey  also  invited 
the  Confederate  Stales  government  to 
make  Richmond  its  hendquo iters.  Tbe 
proclamation  of  the  annexation  was  im- 
mediately put  forth  by  John  Letdier.  the 
governor  of  'Virginia.  All  this  was  done 
almost  a  month  before  the  people  of 
Virginia   were   allowed   to   vote   on   seces- 

The  vole  for  secession  was  125,950,  and 
Dgoiiist  secession  20.373.  This  did  not  in- 
clude the  vote  of  northwestern  Virginia, 
where,  in  convention,  ten  days  before  the 
voting,  Ihey  had  planted  the  seeds  of  a 
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new  commonweal th  (see  West  Viboiitia).  War  Virginia  suffered  intengely  from  Us 

The  State  authorities  immedtatelj  after-  ravages. 

wards  took  possession  of  national  property  The  Confederates  assembled  at  Manas- 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  and  on  April  sas  Junction  attempted  to  take  a  posi- 
25  action  was  taken  for  the  annexation  uf  tion  near  the  capital.  Early  in  May  the 
the  State  to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  family  of  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  left  Ar- 
surrendering  the  control  of  its  military  lington  House,  opposite  Georgetown,  with 
to  the  latter  power.  On  May  T  the  State  its  most  valuable  contents,  and  Joined 
was  admitted  to  representation  in  the  him  at  Richmond.  Under  his  guidance 
Confederate  Congress,  and  large  forces  the  Confederates  were  preparing  to  for- 
of  Confederate  troops  were  concentrated  tify  Arlington  Heights,  where  heavy  siege 
within  its  limits  for  the  purpose  of  at-  guns  would  eommaud  the  cities  of  Wash- 
tempting  to  seine  the  national  capital,  ington  and  Georgetown.  This  movement 
From  that  time  until  the  dose  of  the  CiTll  was  discovered  in  time  to  defeat  its  ob- 
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ject.  Already  Confederate  pickets  were 
on  Arlington  Heights,  and  at  the  Vir- 
ginia end  of  the  Long  Bridge  across  the 
Potomac  Orders  were  immediately  given 
for  National  troops  to  occupy  the  shores 
of  the  Potomac  Kiyer,  opposite  Wash- 
ington, and  the  city  of  Alexandria,  9 
miles  below.  Towards  midnight,  May  23, 
13,000  troops  in  Washington,  under  the 
command  of  General  Mansfield,  were  put 
in  motion  for  the  passage  of  the  Potomac 
at  three  points— one  column  to  cross  the 
Aqueduct  Bridge  at  Georgetown;  another 
at  the  Long  Bridge,  at  Washington,  and 
a  third  to  proceed  in  vessels  to  Alexan- 
dria. Gen.  Irvin  McDowell  led  the  col- 
umn across  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  in  the 
light  of  a  full  moon,  and  took  possession 
of  Arlington  Heights.  At  the  same  time 
the  second  column  was  crossing  the  Long 
Bridge,  2  miles  below,  and  soon  joined 
McDowell's  column  on  Arlington  Heights 
and  began  casting  up  fortifications.    The 


New  York  Fire  Zouave  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Ephbaim  Elmobb  Ells- 
WOBTH  {q,  v.),  embarked  in  vessels  and 
sailed  for  Alexandria,  while  another  body 
of  troops  marched  for  the  same  desti- 
nation by  way  of  the  Long  Bridge.  The 
two  divisions  reached  Alexandria  about 
the  same  time.  The  United  States  frigate 
Pawnee  was  lying  in  the  river  oflf  Alex- 
andria, and  her  commander  had  been  in 
negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
Ignorant  of  this  fact,  Ellsworth  marched 
to  the  centre  of  the  town  and  took  formal 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  gov- 
ernment, the  Virginia  troops  having  fied. 
The  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway  sta- 
tion was  seized  with  much  rolling-stock, 
and  very  soon  Alexandria  was  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  National  forces. 

Governor  Letcher  had  concentrated 
troops  at  Grafton,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway,  under  Colonel  Porterfield. 
A  camp  oi  Ohio  volunteers  had  assem- 
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tileU  oj>posit<>  U'L^i^JIiig.  (icnerni  MiK'lel- 
Ian  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  v)iiph  included  western  Vir- 
ginia and  Indiana.  A  regiment  of  lojal 
Virginians  had  been  formed  at  Wheeling, 
and  B.  F.  Kelley,  a  native  of  New  Ilamp- 
Bhire,  and  once  a  resident  of  Wheeling, 
WBB  invited  to  be  ila  leader.  It  ren- 
dezvoused at  the  camp  of  the  volunteers. 
Having  visited  Indianapolis  and  assured 
the  assembled  troops  there  that  they 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  fight  for 
their  country,  McClellan  issued  an  ad- 
dress (May  26)  to  the  Union  citiionB 
of  neelem  Virginia;  and  then,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders,  he  proceeded  with  volun- 
teers— Kel ley's  regiment  and  other  Vir- 
ginians— to  altenipt  to  drive  the  Con- 
federate forces  out  of  that  region  nnd 
advance  on  Harper's  Feny.  He  assured 
the  people  that  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
1 1  oops  under  him  should  respect  their 
rights.     To   his   soldiers   he  aaid,  "  Your 


niission  is  to  cross  the  frontier,  to  pro- 
tect the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  secure 
our  brethren  from  the  grasp  of  armed 
traitors."  Immediately  afterwards  Kel- 
ley and  his  regiment  crossed  over  to 
^Vhecling  and  marched  on  Grafton.  Por- 
terfield  Hed  in  alarm,  with  sbout  1,500 
followers  (one-third  cavalry),  nnd  took 
post  at  Philippi,  about  16  miles  distant. 
The  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops  followed 
Kelley,  and  were  nearly  all  near  Grafton 
on  June  2.  There  the  whole  Union  force 
was  divided  into  two  columns — one  under 
Kelley.  the  other  under  Col.  E,  Dumont, 
of  Indiana.  These  msjched  upon  Phi- 
lippi by  different  routes,  over  rugged  hills. 
Kelley  and  PorterGeld  had  a  severe  skir- 
mish at  Philippi.  The  Confederates,  at- 
tacked hy  the  other  column,  were  already 
Hying  in  confusion.  The  Union  troops 
captured  Porter^  eld's  official  papers, 
baggage,  and  arms.  CiDlonel  Kelley  was 
severely   wounded,    and    Colonel    Dumont 
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1   of    Ihe   combined 
■ilumns.    Tla-y  retiri-d  to  Grnfton,  wln're 
1  while  the  licadquartcra  ol  the  Nu- 
ll   troops    in    iiui'tliwi'eWrn    Virginia 
s  eitnbliaheil.     So  the  Civil  War  viae 
a  Virginia, 
i  After  the  dispersion  at  Garnett's  forces 
pi   weateni    Virginia,    events   svciupd    to 
Aropbeaj'  timt  tliir  war  wae  ended  in  that 
tgion.     Oenersl  Cox  hniJ  been  successful 
1  driying  ■.■X'Governor  Wise  and  his  fol- 
L  of  the  Kanawha  region.     He 
1  eroSBvd  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hyandotte  River,  captured  BarboursTiile, 
B<1   )iU8li«d   on   to   tlte   Kanawha   Valley. 
Rise  woA  there,  below  ChurtcBtown.  Hia 
Htpost  below  wag  diiven  to  hia  camp  by 
\G00    Dliio    tfoopa    under   Colonel    Lowe. 
'.   fugitives   gave   siicli    an    account   of 
So^a  niunbeTS  that  the  general  and  all 


the  Confederates  fled  (July  30),  • 
iiol  Imtt  until  tliey  reached  Lcwisburt'. 
Ilie  eupitiil  of  Greenbrier  eontity,  Tbe 
news  of  <iarnett'B  disaster  and  Wise'a 
competimcG  bo  dispirited  his  troops  that 
large  numbers  left  him.  He  was  rein- 
forced and  outranked  by  John  B.  Floyd 
( formerly  United  States  Secretary  of 
Wtir),  who  took  the  chief  conunand.  Mc- 
Clellan  regarded  the  war  as  over  in  west- 
ern Virginia.  "  We  have  completely  an- 
nihilated the  enemy  in  western  Virginia," 
he  said  in  an  address  to  his  troopa, 
"  Our  loss  is  about  thirteen  kilted,  and 
not  more  than  forty  wounded;  while 
the  enemy's  loss  is  not  far  from  200 
killed,  and  the  number  of  prisoners 
we  have  taken  will  amount  to  at  least 
1,000.  We  have  captured  seven  of  the 
enemy's  guns."    Rosecrans  succeeded   Mc- 
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Clellan  in  the  chief  command  in  that  alyzed  the  Confederate  power  in  western 
region,  the  former  having  been  called  to  Virginia.  He  left  his  troops  (about  2,000 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  in  number)  with  Col.  Edward  Johnson, 
mac.  But  the  Confederates  were  not  will-  of  Greorgia,  and  returned  to  that  State, 
ing  to  surrender  to  the  Nationals  the  gran-  Reynolds  had  left  his  troops  in  charge  of 
aries  that  would  be  needful  to  supply  the  Gen.  Robert  H.  Milroy,  consisting  of  a 
troops  in  eastern  Virginia  without  a  single  brigade,  to  hold  the  mountain  pass- 
struggle,  and  General  Lee  was  placed  in  es.  He  scouted  the  hills  vigorously,  skir- 
the  chief  command  of  the  Confederate  mishing  here  and  there,  and  finally,  on 
forces  there,  superseding  the  incompetents.  Dec.  12,  moved  to  attack  Johnson.  He  was 
After  Lee  was  recalled  to  Richmond,  at  first  unsuccessful,  the  Confederates  be- 
in  1861,  Floyd  and  Rosecrans  were  com-  came  the  aggressors,  and,  after  losing  near- 
petitors  for  the  possession  of  the  Kana-  ly  200  men,  he  retired.  The  Confederate 
wha  Valley.  The  former,  late  in  October,  loss  was  about  the  same.  Late  in  Decem- 
took  post  at  a  place  where  his  cannon  ber  Milroy  sent  some  troops  under  Major 
commanded  the  road  over  which  supplies  Webster  to  look  up  a  Confederate  force 
for  the  latter  passed,  and  it  was  resolved  at  Huntersville.  It  was  successful,  after 
to  dislodge  or  capture  him.  General  a  weary  march  of  50  miles  over  ground 
Schenck  was  sent  to  gain  Floyd's  rear,  covered  with  snow.  The  Confederates  were 
but  he  was  hindered  by  a  sudden  flood  dispersed,  a  large  amount  of  stores  bum- 
in  New  River,  though  the  Confederates  ed,  and  their  soldiers,  disheartened,  al- 
were  struck  (Nov.  12)  in  front  by  Ken-  most  entirely  disappeared  from  that  re- 
tuckians  under  Major  Leeper.     Floyd  fled  gion. 

precipitately,  strewing  the  way  with  tents,  When  McClellan's  army  went  to  the  Vir- 

tent-poles,  working  utensils,  and  ammuni-  ginia  peninsula  (April,  1862),  there  were 

tion  in  order  to  lighten  his  wagons.    Gen-  three  distinct  Union  armies  in  the  vicin- 

eral    Benhara,    pursuing,    struck    Floyd's  ity   of   the   Blue   Ridge,   acting   indepen- 

rear-guard  of  400  cavalry  in  the  flight;  dently,  but  in  co-operation  with  the  Army 

but  the  pursuit  was  ended  after  a  30-mile  of  the  Potomac.    One  was  in  the  Mountain 

race,   and    the   fugitives   escaped.     Floyd  Department,     under     General     Fremont; 

soon  afterwards  took  leave  of  his  army,  a  second  in  the  Department  of  the  Shen- 

Meanwhile  General  Reynolds  was  moving  andoah,    under    General    Banks;     and    a 

vigorously.    Lee  had  left  Gen.  H.  R.  Jack-  third  in  the  newly  created  Department  of 

son,   of   Georgia,   with    about   3,000   men,  the  Rappahannock,  under  General  McDow- 

on  Greenbrier  River,  at  the  foot  of  Cheat  ell.     Fremont  was  at  Franklin,  in  Pendle- 

Mountain,  and  a  small  force  at  Hunters-  ton   county,   early   in   April,   with    15,000 

ville,  to  watch  Reynolds.     He  was  near  a  men;    Banks    was    at    Strasburg,    in    the 

noted  tavern  on  the  Staunton  pike  called  Shenandoah    Valley,    with    about    16,000 

"Travellers'  Rest."  Reynolds  moved  about  men;    and   McDowell  was   at   Frederioks- 

5,000  men  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  burg,  on  the  Rappahannock,  with  30.000 

Virginia    against    Jackson    at    the    begin-  men.     When  Washington  was  relieved  by 

ning  of  October,   1861.     On  the  morning  the  departure  of  Johnson  for  the  pcnin- 

of    the    2d    they    attacked    Jackson,    and  sula,   McDowell   was  ordered   forward   to 

were    repulsed,    after    an    engagement    of  co-operate  with  McClellan,  and   Shielda's 

seven  hours,  with  a  loss  of  ten  men  killed  division  was  added  to  his  force,  making  it 

and  thirty-two  wounded.    Jackson  lost  in  about  40,000. 

picket-firing   and    in    the    trenches    about  Arrangements   had  been   made   for  the 

200  men.     Reynolds  fell  back  to  Elkwa-  service  of  auxiliary  or  co-operating  troops 

ter.    Meanwhile  General  Kelley,  who  was  in  western  Virginia,  before  the  Army  of 

guarding   the   Baltimore   and    Ohio   Rail-  the  Potomac  started  for  Richmond  in  May, 

road,  had  struck   (Oct.  26)   the  Confeder-  1864.    In  that  region  Confederate  cavalry, 

ates   under   McDonald    at    Romney,    and,  guerilla  bands,  and  bushwhackers  had  been 

after  a  severe  contest  of  two  hours,  rout-  mischievously  active  for  some  time.   Mose- 

ed  them,   capturing  three  cannon   and   a  by  was  an  active  marauder  there,  and,  as 

large    number    of    prisoners.     The    blow  early  as  January  (1864),  Gex.  FiTznuon 

given  Jackson  at  "Travellers'  Rest"  par-  Lee   {q.  v,),  with  his  mounted  men,  had 
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made  b  fruitless  raid  oa  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railwaj  west  of  Cumberland. 
A  little  later  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Earlj,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederates  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  Bent  a  foraging  expedition 
under  Rosser  in  the  same  direction,  who 
was  more  aucceaeful,  capturing  1,200  cat- 
tle and  500  sheep  at  one  place,  and  a 
company  of  Union  soldiers  at  another. 
General  Averill  struck  him  near  Bonmey 


portion  of  his  own  men  and  horses.  Gen- 
eral Sigel  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  (April, 
1864),  who  gave  the  command  of  .the 
Kanitwha  Valley  to  General  Croolt.  On 
his  wajr  up  the  valley  from  Staunton  with 
S,000  men,  Stgel  was  met  at  New  Market 
by  an  equal  force  under  Breckinridge. 
After  much  mansuvrtng  and  skirmishing, 
Breckinridge  charged  on  Stgel,  near  New 


and  drove  bim  entirely  out  of  the  nvvr  Market,  and.  after  a  sharp  fight,  drove 
commonwealth  (see  West  Visgiria),  with  him  down  the  valley  to  the  shelter  of 
the  loss  of  bis  priBoners  and  a  large  pro-    Cedar  Creek,  near  Strasburg,  with  a  lose 
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of  100   men,  six   guns,    1,000   sniall-artOB,  strength    tliat    when    nunler    allnckfd   Ml 

and  a  portion  of  his  train.    Sigel  was  ioi'  (Jun«  19)  he  was  unuble  to  take  it.    Mak- 

mtMliately    supersoded    by    General    Hun-  ing    a    circuitous    march,    the    Nationah 

tcr,  who  was  instructod  to  move  swiftly  entered  the  Kanawlin  Valley,  where  they 
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on  Staunton,  destroy  the  railway  between  expected  to  find  1. 500.000  ralions  left  by 
that  place  and  CharlotteBvitle,  and  then  Crook  and  Averill  under  a  guard.  A 
I  Lynchburg.  Crook,  meanwhile,  guerilla  band  had  swept  away  the  ra- 
had  met  (Jeneral  McCauslsnd  and  fought  tions  and  men.  and  the  National  armv 
and  defeated  him  at  Dublin  Station,  on  suffered  dreadfully  for  want  of  food  and 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  lUilway,  and  forage.  y 
destroyed  a  few  miles  of  that  road.  Crook  Aliiy  9.  1S65,  President  Johnson  rccug- 
Itwt  700  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Aver-  nixed  Francis  II.  Picrpnnt  as  governor  of 
ill  had,  meanwhile,  been  unsuecessful  in  the  State.  Hi!  exercised  jurisdiction  from 
that  region.  Hunter  advanced  on  Stnun-  Alexandria  until  the  installation  of  mil- 
ton,  and.  at  Piedmonl.  not  far  from  liiat  itary  government  in  1007. 
plaec.  hf  fought  wilh  rirnerals  Joncn  and  A  new  constitution  wns  ratified  on  July 
MK'aufiland  (see  PreoMoST.  Battle  of),  fl.  1839.  by  a  majority  of  197,(M4  votes  out 
At  Staunton,  Crook  and  Averill  joined  of  a  total  of  219,422.  The  constitution 
Hunter,  when  the  National  forces  eoneen-  waa  in  aeoordance  with  the  Fourteenth 
trated  there,  about  30.000  strong,  moved  Amrndm<-nt  of  the  national  Constitution.  ' 
towards  Lynchburg  hy  way  of  I>xing(on.  State  officers  and  representatives  in  Con- 
That  city  was  the  focal  point  of  a  vast  gresa  were  chosen  at  the  same  time;  and  in 
and  fertile  region,  from  which  Lee  drew  January,  IHTD.  Virginia  was  admitted  to 
Biippliea.     Lee  had  given  to  Lynchburg  such  represmtaliou  in  tlie  Congress.     On  Juue 
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(J,   11)02,  a  now  constitution  wjis  adopted 
by    the    constitutional    convention,    hy 
vote  of    90    to    10. 


GOV  ERSORS-Conti  nurd. 

Nnnie.  Term. 

'James  iiiirbuur 1812  to  1814 

Population    in     1S!)0,     WilsouC.  Nicholas 1814  "  1816 


a 


1,055,980;  in  1900,  1,854,184.    See  United 
States — Viboinia,  in  vol.  ix. 


GOVERNORS 


UNDER    THE    COLONIAL    GOVERN- 
MENT. 


PRKSIDEXT8  OF  THE  COrNCIL. 
Name.  Tartn. 

Edward  Mnrla  Wiugfleld 1007 

JobQ  Ratcliffe 1607  to  1608 

Capl.  John  Smith 1608  "  1610 

George  Percy 1610  "  1611 

GOVKRNOE8. 

I/)rd  Delaware 1611 

SirThomas  Dale 1611 

Sir  Thomas  Gates 1611  to  1614 


it 


t( 


1616 
1617 
1619 
1621 
1626 
1627 
16*29 


SirThomas  Dale 1614 

Oeorge  Yeardley 1616 

Samuel  Argall 1617 

SIrOeorge  Teardley ^  1619 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt 1621 

Sir  George  Teardley 1626 

Francis  West 1627 

John  Potts 1629 

John  Harvey 1629  to  1636 

John  West 1635  "  1636 

John  Harvey 16:)6  '»  lf»39 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt 1639 

Sir  William  Berkeley 1641 

Riehard  Bennett 1652 

Edward  Digges 1655 

Samael  Matthews 1656 

Sir  William  Berlceley 16(K) 

Col  Francis  Moryson 16C1 

Sir  William  Berlceley 1663 

Sir  Herbert  Jeffreys 1677 

Sir  Henry  Chicheley 1678 

Ix)rd  Cnl|)eper 1680 

lx>rd  Howard  of  Efflngham 1(>84 

Nathaniel  Bacon 1688 

Francis  Nicholson 1690 

Sir  Edmund  Andros 1692 

Francis  Nicholson 1698 

Edward  Nott l'<05  ♦♦ 

E«lroand  Jennings 1706 

Alexander  Spolswood 1710 


(I 


it 


it 


it 


it 


1641 
1652 

1656 
HJ60 
1661 
16r)8 
1677 
1678 
1680 
1684 
1688 
1690 
1692 
1698 
1705 
1706 
1710 
1722 


Hugh  DrysdBle 1722  *'  1726 

William  Gouch 1726  ♦'  1749 


(t 


t( 
<i 


1752 

1758 
1768 
1770 
1772 
1776 


Thomas  Lee  and )  ..  .j^g 

Lewis  Burwell    j 

Robert  Dinwiddle 1762 

Francis  Fauquier 1768 

I/»rd  Boutetonrt 1768 

Willlftm  Nelson...- 1770 

lx>rd  Dunmoro 1772 

Provisional  convention . . 

from  July  17,  1775.  to  June  12,  1776 

GOVERNORS  UNDER  THE  rONTFVRNTAL  CON- 
GRESS  AND  THE*  CONSTITUTION. 
Niun«.  Term. 

pjitrick  Honrv 1776  to  1779 

Thomas  .lefferson 1779  "  1781 

Tliomas  Nelson 1781 

BcfUamIn  Harrison 1781  to  1784 

Patrick  Henrv 1784  "  1786 

Edmund  Randolph 1786  "  1788 

Beverly  Randolph 1788  "  1791 

Henry  Lee 1791  »•  1794 

Robert  Brooke 1794 

James  Wood 1796 

James  Monroe 1799 

John  Page 1802 

William  H.  Cabell 1805 

John  Tyler 1808 

James  Monroe 1811 

George  W.Smlth 1811  to  1812 


ti 


ti 
it 


ti 


.Ijuues  1*.  I'restou 1«16 

Thomas  M.  Kandolph Ihl9 

James  Pleasants. 1822 

John  Tyler 1826 

William  B.  Giles 1h26 

John  Kloyd 1829 

Littleton  W.  Tazewell 1833 

Wy ndbam  Robertson 1836 

David  Campbell 1837 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer 1840 

John  Rutherford 1841 

John  M.  Gregory 1842 

James  McDowell 1843 

William  Smith 1846 

John  B.  Floyd 1849 

John  JobnBon 1861 

Joseph  JobuBon 1852 

Henry  A.  Wise 1866 

John  Letcher 1860 

William  Smith 1864 

Francis  A.  I'ierpont 1866 

Henr>'  A.  Wells  1867 


ti 


ti 


tt 


ii 


i% 


1819 
1822 
1826 
1H26 
1829 
18:13 
1836 
1837 
1H40 
1841 
1842 
I84:i 
1846 
1849 
1851 
1862 
1856 
1860 
1864 
1866 
1867 
1809 


Gilbert  C.  Walker 1869  "  1874 


James  1*  Kemper. . . 1874 

F.  W.  M.  Holliday 1878 

W.  E.  Cameron 1882 

Fitz  Hugh  Lee 1886 

Philip  W.  McKiniioy 1890 

Charles  T.  O'Ferrall 1894 

J.  HogeTyler 1898 

A.  J.  Moulagiie 1902 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 


It 


1878 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1894 
1898 
1902 
1906 


Nnme. 


Richard  Henry  Leo 

"William  Grayson 

John  Walker 

James  Monroe 

John  Taylor 

Henry  Tazewell 

Stevens Thompon  Mason... 

Wilson  Gary  Nicholas 

Andrew  Moore 

William  B.  Gilea 

John  Taylor 

Abraham  B.  Venable 

Richard  Brent 

James  Barbour 

Armistead  T.  Mason 

John  W.  Eppes 

James  Pleasants 

John  Taylor 

Littleton  W.  Tiizcwell 

John  Randolph 

John  Tyler 

William  C.  Rives 

Benjamin  W.  Leigh 

Richard  E.  Parker , 

William  C.  Rives 

William  H.  Roane 

William  S.  Archer , 

Isaac  S.  Ponnybacker , 

James  M.  Mason 

Robert  M.  T.  Hunter , 

John  S.  Carlilo 

Waiteman  T.  Wlllcy 

John  J.  Bowden 


No.  of  ConjcreM. 


l8t    to 

1st 

iBt 

Ist  to 

2d     '* 

3d 

4th 

6th 

8th 

8th 


it 
ti 


it 


2d 


4th 
3d 
6th 
8th 
8th 
nth 
14th 


8th 

8th 
nth  to  13th 
13th   "  19th 

14th 

15th 
16th  to  17th 


T«nn. 


17th 

18th 

19th 

20th 

22d 

23d 

24th 

24  th 

25th 

27th 

29th 

29th 

30th 


18th 

22d 

20th 


1789  to  1792 

1789  '*  1790 
1790 

1790  to  1796 
1792  "  1794 
1794  "  1799 
1796  "  1803 
1800  «'  1804 
1804  "  1809 
1814  *♦  1816 

1803 
1803  to  1804 
1809  "  1814 
1816  "  1825 

1816  "  1817 

1817  *'  1819 
1819  "  1822 
1822  •'  1824 

1824  "  1832 

1825  "  1827 


•'  24th  '  1827  "  1836 


ti 


23(1 

24  th 

25th 

29th 

27th 

30th 

30th 

37th 

37th 


37th 
37th 
38th 


30th  and  4nth  Congresses  vacant 


1796 
1799 
1802 
1805 
1808 
1811 


John  W,  Johnston.. 

John  F.  I^wis  

Robert  E   Withors.. 

William  Mnhone 

H.  H.  Ulddleberger. 

John  W.  Daniel 

John  a.  Barbour 

F.ppa  Hunton 

Thomas  8.  Martin.. 


41st 
41st  to  44th 


1833  "  1834 

1834  "  1836 
1836  "  1837 

1836  «'  1845 

1837  "  1841 
1841  •♦  1847 

1846  "  1847 

1847  "  1861 
1847  "  1861 

1861 
1861  to  1863 
1863  "  1864 

1870  to  1883 
1870  "1876 
1876  ♦'  1881 
1881  "  1887 
1883  **  1889 

1887  " 

1889  "  1892 
1892  '*  1896 
1896  " 
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VIRGINIA   BESOLtTTIONS    OF    1708— VOLNEY 

Virginia  Besolutions  of   1798.     See  tem  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  March 

Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions.  14,  1866,  and  published  a  book  in  1867. 

Virginins,    The.      Troubles    with    the  Vogdes,  Israel,  military  officer;  born 

Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  and  menaces  in  Willistown,  Pa.,  Aug.  4,  1816;  gradu- 

of  war  with  Spain  existed  since  filibuster-  ated   at   West   Point    in    1837,   where   he 

ing   movements   from    the   United    States  remained    two   years   assistant    Professor 

to  that  island  began,  in  1850.     An  insur-  of  Mathematics.    He  entered  the  artillery, 

rection  had  broken  out  in  Cuba,  and  as-  and  served  in  the  Seminole  War.    In  May, 

sumed  formidable  proportions,  carrying  on  1861,  he  was  made  major.     He  gallantly 

civil   war  ^or   several   years.     When   the  defended  Fort  Pickens  {q.  v.)  from  Feb- 

Cuban    junta    in   New   York   City   began  ruary  to  October,  1861,  when  he  was  made 

to  fit  out  vessels  to  carry  men  and  war  prisoner  in  the  night  attack  on  Santa  Rosa 

materials    to    the    insurgent    camps,    the  Island.     He  was  active  in  the  operations 

United  States  government,  determined  to  on  Folly  and  Morris  islands  against  forts 

observe  the   strictest  neutrality  and   im-  Wagner  and  Sumter,  and  commanded  the 

partiality,  took  measures  to  suppress  the  defences   of   Norfolk   and   Portsmouth   in 

hostile  movements;  but  irritations  on  the  1864-65.    In  April,  1865,  he  was  brevetted 

part  of  the  Spanish  authorities  continued,  brigadier-general.  United  States  army,  and 

and,   finally,   late   in    1873,   war   between  in    1881    was   retired.     He   died   in   New 

Spain  and  the  Uiiited  States  seemed  in-  York,  Dec.  7,  1889. 

evitable.  The  steamship  Virginiu^,  fiying  Volk,  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas, 
the  United  States  flag,  suspected  of  carry-  artist;  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  23, 
ing  men  and  supplies  to  the  insurgent  1856;  studied  in  Italy  in  1871-73;  was  the 
Cubans,  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  cruiser  pupil  of  G6rdme  in  Paris  in  1873-75;  and 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  taken  into  port,  and  was  elected  to  the  Society  of  American 
many  of  her  passengers,  her  captain,  and  Artists  in  1880.  His  works  include  The 
some  of  the  crew  were  publicly  shot  by  Puritan  Maiden;  The  Puritan  Captives; 
the  local  military  authorities.  The  af-  Accused  of  Witchcraft,  etc. 
fair  produced  intense  excitement  in  the  Volney,  Constantin  Francois  Chasse- 
United  States.  There  was,  for  a  while,  bceuf  Boisgirais,  Comte  de,  author;  born 
a  hot  war-spirit  all  over  the  Union;  but  in  Craon,  France,  Feb.  3,  1757.  When  war 
wise  men  in  control  of  the  governments  with  France  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  in 
of  the  United  States  and  Spain  calmly'  1798,  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  French- 
considered  the  international  questions  in-  men  in  the  country  were  keenly  awakened, 
volved,  and  settled  the  matter  by  diplo-  Talleyrand,  who  had  resided  awhile  in  the 
macy.  There  were  rights  to  be  acknowl-  United  States,  was  suspected  of  having 
edged  by  both  parties.  The  Virginius  was  acted  as  a  spy  for  the  French  government, 
surrendered  to  the  United  States  authori-  and  other  exiled  Frenchmen  wore  suspected 
ties,  and  ample  reparation  for  the  out-  of  being  on  the  same  errand.  It  was  known 
rage  was  offered,  excepting  the  impos-  that  Frenchmen  were  busy  in  Kentucky 
sible  restoration  of  the  lives  taken  by  and  in  Georgia  fomenting  discontents,  and 
the  Spaniards.  While  the  vessel  was  on  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  M.  de  Vol- 
its  way  to  New  York,  under  an  escort,  ney,  who  had  explored  the  Western  coun- 
it  sprang  aleak  off  Cape  Fear,  at  the  try,  ostensibly  with. only  scientific  views, 
close  of  December  (1873),  and  went  to  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy  for 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  See  Cuba;  Spain,  the  French  government,  with  a  view  to 
War  with.  finally  annexing  the  country  west  of  the 

Visible  Speech,  a  system  of  communi-  Alleghany  Mountains  to  Louisiana,  which 
cation  devised  by  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  France  was  about  to  obtain  by  a  secret 
who  called  it  a  "  universal  self-interpret-  treaty  with  Spain.  These  suspicions  led  to 
ing  physiological  alphabet."  It  comprises  the  enactment  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
thirty  symbols  representing  the  forms  of  Laws  (q.  v.).  The  passage  of  the  alien 
the  mouth  when  uttering  pounds.  About  law  alarmed  Volney  and  other  Frenchmen, 
fifty  symbols,  the  inventor  asserts,  would  and  two  or  three  ship-loads  left  the  Unit- 
be  required  to  represent  the  sounds  of  all  ed  States  for  France.  He  died  in  Paris, 
known  languages.    He  expounded  his  sys-  France,  April  25,  1820. 
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VOLXJNTEEB   BEFBESHMEITT    SALOONS— VOLXJNTEEBS    OF   AMEBICA 

VoluAteer      Befreshment      Saloons,  share.     The   citizens   of   Philadelphia   so 

Working  in  harmony  with  the  organiza-  generously  supplied  these  committees  with 

tions   of    the   United    States    Sanitary  means  that  during  the  war  almost  1,200,- 

CoMMissiON  and  Christian  Commission  000  Union   soldiers   received  a  bountiful 

{qq,  v.),  were  hoil^es  of  refreshment  and  meal  at  their  saloons.     In  the  Union  Sa- 
temporary   hospital   accommodations   fur-'  loon  750,000  soldiers  were  fed ;  40,000  were 

nished  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  That  accommodated    with    a    night's    lodging; 

city  lay  in  the  channel  of  the  great  stream  15,000  refugees  and  freednien  were  cared 

of  volunteers  from  New  England  after  the  for,  and  employment  found  for  them;  and 

call  of  the  President  (April  15,  1861)   for  in  the  hospital  attached  the  wounds  of  al- 

75,000  men.     The  soldiers,  crossing  New  most  20,000   soldiers  were   dressed.     The 

Jersey,  and  the  Delaware  Hiver  at  Cam-  refreshment-tables  and  the  sick-room  were 

den,  were  landed  at  the  foot  of  Washing-  attended  by  women.     At  all  hours  of  the 

ton  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  where,  wearied  night,  when  a  little  signal-gun  was  fired, 

and  hungry,  they  often  vainly  sought  for  these  self-sacrificing  women  would  repair 

Fufiicient  refreshments  in  the  bakeries  and  to  their  post  of  duty, 

groceries  in  the  neighborhood  before  enter-  Volunteers  of  America,  The,  a  philan- 

ing  the  cars  for  Washington.  One  morning  thropic    and    religious    organization,    in- 

the  wife  of  a  mechanic  living  near,  com-  augurated  in  March,  1896,  by  Commander 

roiserating  the  situation  of  some  of  the  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  in  response  to 

soldiers  who  had  just  arrived,  went  with  numerous  requests  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 

her  coffee-pot  and  a  cup  and  distributed  can  citizens.     It  is  organized  in  military 

its  contents  among  them.     That  generous  style,    having    as    its    model    the    United 

hint  was  the  germ  of  a  wonderful  system  States  army,  but  in  conjunction  with  mili- 

of  beneficent  relief  to  the  passing  soldiers  tary  discipline  and   methods   of  work   it 

which  was  immediately  developed  in  that  possesses  a  thoroughly  democratic  form  of 

city.     Some  benevolent   women   living   in  government,  having  as  its  ideal  the  Con- 

the  vicinity  of  this  landing-place  of  the  stitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

volunteers  imitated  their  patriotic  sister,  Its  adherence  to  American  principles  has 

and  a  few  of  them  formed  themselves  into  been  further  signalized  by  the  movement 

a  committee  for  the  regular  distribution  having    been    incorporated    in    November, 

of  coffee  on  the  arrival  of  soldiers.  1896.     The  object  of  the  volunteers  is  to 

Gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood  interest-  reach  with  the  gospel  of  the  Bible  the 
ed  themselves  in  procuring  other  supplies,  millions  of  this  and  other  countries  which 
and  for  a  few  days  these  were  dispensed  have  hitherto  been  unreached  by  any  exist- 
under  the  shade  of  trees  in  front  of  a  ing  religious  organization.  The  fact  is 
cooper-shop  at  the  comer  of  Otsego  Street  recognized  that  these  untouched  masses 
and  Washington  Avenue.  Then  the  cooper-  pervade  every  section  of  society,  and  while 
shop  (belonging  to  William  Cooper)  was  those  of  the  lowliest  walks  of  life — the 
used.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  be-  poor,  the  vicious,  the  criminal,  the  drunk- 
came  deeply  interested  in  the  benevolent  ard,  and  others — will  always  be  the  ob- 
work,  and  provided  ample  means  to  carry  ject  of  the  tenderest  solicitude  of  the 
it  on.  Whole  regiments  were  supplied,  volunteers,  the  teeming  thousands  of  the 
Tha  cooper-shop  was  too  small  to  accom-  middle  class,  and  the  sinful  and  godless 
modate  the  daily  increasing  number  of  in  even  aristocratic  circles,  will  also  be 
soldiers,  and  another  place  of  refreshment  confronted  with  the  eternal  truths  of 
was  opened  on  the  corner  of  Washington  divine  revelation  and  the  gospel  of  lull 
Avenue  and  Swanson  Street,  in  a  building  salvation. 

formerly  used  as  a  boat-house  and  rigger's  The  volunteers  are  represented  in  nearly 

loft.     Two    volunteer    refreshment-saloon  150  cities  and  towns  in  this  country.   Dur- 

committees  were   formed,  and  known  re-  ing  the  nine  months  between  Jan.  1  and 

spectively    as    the    Cooper-shop    and    the  Sept.    30,    1900,    1,113,683    persons    were 

Union.    They  worked  in  harmony  and  ac-  present  at  the  30,000  Sunday  and  week- 

complished  wonderful  results  all  through  night  services  held  in  volunteer  halls.   Re- 

the  period  of  the  war.     In   these  labors  ports  further  show  that  1.733,637  individ- 

the  women  of  Philadelphia  bore  a  large  uals  were  attracted  to  the   11,532  open- 
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air  serrices  conducted.    This  is  an  annual  priations,    finance,    immigration,    library, 

aggregate  attendance  of  nearly  four  mill-  and  international  expositions.    Because  of 

ion   persons.     In   addition   to   the   many  his  tall,  erect  figure  he  was  named  "  The 

thousands   who   are   fed    during   Thanks-  Tall  Sycamore  of  the  Wabash."     He  died 

giving,  Christmas,  and  other  holiday  oc-  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1897. 
casions,  homes  have  been  established  in  a       Voorhees,    Philip    Falkerson,    naval 

number  of  the  larger  cities  for  housing  the  officer ;  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 

poor.  1792;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 

The  prison  branch  of  the  work  has  now  1809;  was  promoted  commander  in  1828, 

organized  leagues  in  thirteen  of  the  lead-  and  captain  in  1838.    He  took  part  in  the 

ing  State-prisons,  including  nearly  7,000  war  of  1812-15;  participating  in  the  capt- 

members,  and  is  in  touch  with  over  17,000  ure    of    the    Macedonia    by    the    United 

men  within  the  prison  walls,  and  75  per  States  and  the  Epervier  by  the  Peacock; 

cent,  of  the  4,500  men  who  have  come  out  served  on  the  frigate  Congress  in   1842- 

under   its   influence   are   living   reformed  45 ;  during  which  time  he  assisted  in  rescu- 

lives.  ing  the  stranded  British  steamer  Gorgon 

The  volunteers  seek  to  co-operate  with  in  the  La  Platte  River;  and  also  captured 

all  the  existing  evangelical  churches  and  an    armed    Argentina    squadron    and    an 

religious  organizations.     To  this  end  the  allied    cruiser.      The   latter    action    occa- 

commandcr-in-chief  was  ordained  a  "  pres-  sioned  a  series  of  charges  on  which  he  was 

byter  of  the  Church  of  God  in  general."  court-martialled  in  1845;  but  was  restored 

The  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion  is  to  his  full  rank  in  the  navy,  and  given 

administered  in  the  volunteer  meetings  by  command    of    the    East    India    squadron, 

properly  qualified  and  ordained  staff  offi-  where   he   remained   till    1851 ;    and   was 

cers  at  least  once  a  month.    The  sacrament  placed  on  the  retired  list   in   1855.     He 

of    baptism    is    also    recognized,    but    its  died  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  Feb.  26,  1862. 
observance  is  left  perfectly  optional  with       Vose,  Joseph,  military  officer;  born  in 

every  individual  volunteer.  Milton,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1738;  led  the  ex- 

Von    Holsty    Hermann    Eduard.      See  pedition  which  destroyed  the  light-house 

HoLST,  Hermann  Eduard  von.  and  hay  on  islands  in  Boston  Harbor,  May 

Voorhees,  Daniel  Wolsey,  legislator;  27,  1775.  In  November  he  was  made  lieu- 
born  in  Liberty,  O.,  Sept.  26,  1827;  grad-  tenant-colonel  of  Greaton's  regiment,  and 
uated  at  Indiana  (now  dc  Pauw)  Uni-  accompanied  it  to  Canada  in  the  spring 
versity  in  1849;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  of  1776.  In  1777  he  joined  the  main  army 
began  practice  in  Covington,  Ind.,  in  1851;  in  New  Jersey,  and  his  last  military  ser- 
was  United  States  district  attorney  for  vice  was  under  Lafayette  at  Yorktown. 
Indiana  in  1859-61 ;  meml)er  of  Congress  He  died  in  Milton,  Mass.,  May  22,  1816. 
in  1861-66  and  1869-73;  and  United  States  Voyages.  See  United  States  of  Amer- 
Senator  from  Indiana  in  1877-97.  During  ICA  {Prc-Cohitnhian  TJistory), 
his  services  in  the  Senate  he  was  a  mem-  Vries,  David  Pieterssen  de.  See  De 
ber  of  the  committees  on  elections,  appro-  Vries,  David  Pieterssen. 


Wdddell,  HnGB,  military  officer;  bom       Wade,  BENJAMTsFBAirKLiN,  stateEraanj  ^ 

in    Lialiurn,   Irelnnd,   in    1734;    settled   in   born  nenr  Springfield.  Mass.,  Oct,  27. 1800; 
North  Cnroliiia  iu   1753;   wai   made  lieu-   removed   to   Ashtabula, 
tenant    in    the    regiment    of    Col,    James   mitted  to  the  bar  in   1827;   elected  pros- 
Innes    and    took    part    in    the    Virginia    ecuting  attorney  in  1835;  State  Senator  in 
eanipaign    in     175S;     built    Fort    IJobbs,    183Tj  and  was  United  States  Senator  in 

hich  he  eominanded  in  1756-57.    During 

he  expeditiou  to  Fort  Duquesne  in   175S 

t  rammandetl  Ihe  North  Carolina  troops: 
I  promoted  colonel  in  1759.  When  the 
J  English  war  ■  vessel  Dilifience,  which 
brought  over  the  stamped  paper,  endeav* 
ored  to  land  a  detachment  of  troops  at 
Brunswick  in  17fi5,  he  seized  the  ship's 
boat,  and  compelled  William  Houston,  the 
atdmp  olficer,  to  sign  a  pledge  in  public, 
proiniaing  that  he  would  "  never  receive 
any  stomped  paper  which  might  arrive 

kfrom  England,  nor  officiate  in  any  way  in 
the  distribution  of  stamps  in  the  provinor 
of  North  Carolina."  In  1771  he  cm- 
dueled  the  campaign  against  the  r(>!^u 
latore.  He  died  in  Castle  Haynes,  N.  (.'.. 
April   S,   1773. 

Waddell,  Jaues  Iredell,  naval  officer ; 
born  hi  Pitlaboro,  N.  C,  in  1824:  (.-railii- 
oted  nt  the  United  States  NavBl  MmI 
emy:  resigned  from  the  navy  in  I8G1. 
and  entered  tlie  Confederate  sprviee  in  the 

I  following  year;  commanded  the  ram  Li 
Uiano  at  New  Orleans  till  the  engagement 
with  Farragul's  fleet,  when  be  destroyed 
that  vessel  by  blowing  hej  np:  Inter  was 
ordered  to  England,  where  in  18G4  be  took  iKsnaiy  rtuKHux  «>»■. 

cnmniand  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  which 
lie  cruised  in  the  Pacille  Oeean,  destroy-  1851-69.  He  was  a  conspicuous  anti- 
Ing  »eagel9  fill  Aug.  2,  1865,  when  he  slavery  leader,  opposed  the  Kansas- 
learned  that  T^e  had  surrendered  more  Nebraska  bill;  favored  the  homestead  bill 
than  three  months  before.  Retumlnf-  to  and  the  confiscation  of  property  in  slaves. 
Kngland  he  surrendered  hh  vessel  to  tlie  He  was  acting  Vice-President  of  the  United 
United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  he  States  under  President  Johnson;  and  one 
and  his  erew  were  liberated.  The  Shm-  of  the  commissionerB  to  Santo  Domingo  in 
mtmioah,  under  Captain  Waddell,  was  the  1871.  He  died  in  Jefferson,  0.,  March  2, 
Lonly  vessel  thai  ever  carried  the  Confedcr-    1878. 

■ate  flair  around  the  world.     He  died   in       Wade,  .Tames  F..  military  officer;  bom 
V^napolis,  Md.,  March  15,  1886.  in  Ohio,  April  14,  1843;  was  O 
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ed  first  lieutenant  6th  United  States  Cav-  by   Horatio   Seymour.      In   December   he 

airy,  May  14,  1861;  promoted  captain  and  commanded  a  division  under  Burnside  in 

major   in    1866;    lieutenant  -  colonel    10th  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg;  also  in  the 

Cavalry  in  1879;  colonel  6th  Cavalry  on  battles    of    Chancellorsville    and    Gettys- 

April  21,  1887;  and  brigadier-general,  May  burg  in  1863.    Early  in  1864  he  was  sent 

26,  1897.    In  the  volunteer  service  he  was  on  special  service  to  the  Mississippi  Val- 

commissioned  colonel,  Sept.  19,  1864;  brev-  ley;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign 

etted  brigadier-general,  Feb.  13,  1865;  and  against  Richmond  he  led  a  division  of  the 

mustered  out  of  the  service,  April  15,  1866.  5th  Corps,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in 

On  May  4,  1898,  he  was  commissioned  a  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  dying  near 

major-general   of  volunteers  for  the  war  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  8,  1864. 

against    Spain,    and    was    honorably    dis-  Wadsworth,    Peleg,    military    officer; 

charged  from  this  service,  June  12,  1899.  born   in   Duxbury,   Mass.,   May   6,    1748; 

(General  Wade  was  chairman  of  the  Ameri-  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769.  As 

can  commission  to  arrange  and  supervise  captain  of  minute-men,  he  joined  the  army 

the  evacuation  of  Cuba    (Jan.   1,   1899),  gathering  around  Boston  in  the  spring  of 

and  subsequently  was  appointed  command-  1775;  became  aide  to  General  Ward;  and 

er  of  the  Military  Department  of  Dakota,  afterwards    adjutant-general    for    Massa- 

Wadsworthy  James,  military  officer;  cliusetts.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Long 
bom  in  Durham,  Conn.,  July  6,  1730;  Island;  and  in  1777  was  made  brigadier- 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1748;  was  general  of  militia,  serving,  in  1779,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  at  second  in  command  in  the  Penobscot  expe- 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  dition,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In 
became  brigadier-general  of  Connecticut  February,  1781,  he  was  captured  and  con- 
militia  in  1776,  and  major-general  in  1777,  fined  in  the  fort  at  Castine,  whence  he 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  defence  of  escaped  in  June.  After  the  war  he  en- 
the  coast  towns  of  his  State.  Later  he  gaged  in  business  in  Portland  and  in  sur- 
presided  over  the  New  Haven  county  veying,  and  in  1792  he  was  elected  a  State 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  was  a  mem-  Senator.  From  1792  to  1806  he  was  a 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1783-  member  of  Congress.  He  died  in  Hiram, 
86.  He  died  in  Durham,  Conn.,  Sept.  22,  Me.,  Nov.  18,  1829. 
1J317.  Wadsworth,  William,  military  officer; 

Wadsworth,  James  Samuel,  military  born  in  Durham,  Conn.,  in  1732;  was  an 
officer;  born  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  early  settler,  with  his  brother  James,  in 
1807;  educated  at  Harvard  and  Yale  col-  western  New  York;  and  when  the  War  of 
leges;  studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster;  1812-15  broke  out  he  was  a  brigadier-gen- 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  but  eral  of  New  York  militia.  He  served  in 
never  practised,  having  sufficient  employ-  that  war  from  June  15  to  Nov.  12,  1812, 
ment  in  the  management  of  a  large  patri-  and  was  distinguished  in  the  assault  on 
monial  estate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Queenston  Heights  (Oct.  13,  1812),  where 
peace  convention  in  1861,  and  was  one  of  he  was  in  command  when  the  Ameri- 
the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  the  govern-  cans  surrendered,  giving  up  his  aword  in 
ment  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  When  person  to  General  Sheaffe.  He  died  in 
communication  between  Washington  and  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  in  February,  1833. 
Philadelphia  was  cut  off  in  April,  1861,  Wagner,  Arthur  Lockwood,  military 
he  chartered  a  vessel  and  filled  it  with  officer;  born  in  Ottawa,  111.,  March  16, 
supplies,  with  which  he  sailed  for  Annapo-  1853;  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mil- 
lis  with  timely  relief  for  Union  soldiers  itary  Academy  in  1875;  promoted  captain, 
there.  In  June  he  was  volunteer  aide  on  April  2,  1892;  major,  Nov.  17,  1896;  lieu- 
General  McDowelTs  staff,  and  was  noted  tenant-colonel  and  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
for  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  eral,  Feb.  26,  1898;  was  instructor  of 
August  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  United  States  in- 
volunteers,  and  in  March,  1862,  military  fantry  and  cavalry  school  at  Fort  Leav- 
governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  onworth,  Kan.,  in  1886-07;  served  on  the 
that  year  he  was  Republican  candidate  for  staff  of  General  Miles  during  the  war  with 
governor  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  Spain;  detached  for  duty  on  the  staff  of 
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Major-General  Lawton  until   the  fall   of  Destruction    of    Spanish    Destroyers,-^ 

Santiago;    ordered  to   the  Philippines   in  The  following  is  Commander  Wainwright'a 

December,   1899,  where  he  was  adjutant-  report  on  the  destruction  of  the  dreaded 

general   of   the    Ist  Division   of   the   8th  Spanish     torpedo-boat     destroyers     Furor 

Army  Corps,  on  the  staff  of  Major-Gen-  and  Pluton  during   the  naval   battle  off 

cral  Bates  till  April,  1900;  was  then  ap-  Santiago: 
pointed  adjutant-general  for  the  Southern 

Department  of  Luzon.     His   publications  United  States  Steamship  Gloucester, 

include    The    Campaign    of    Koniggrdtz;  Off  Santiago  de  Cuba, 

Organization  and  Tactics;  The  Service  of  July  6,  1898, 

Security  and  Information;  A  Catechism  of  Sra, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 

Outpost   Duty;   The  Military   Necessities  at  the  battle  of  Santiago,  on  July  3,  the 

of  the  United  States  and  the  Best  Pro-  oflScers  and  crew  of  the  Gloucester  were 

visions  for   Meeting   Them    (a    prize   es-  uninjured,  and  the  vessel  was  not  injured 

say.)  in  hull  or  machinery,  the  battery  only  re- 

Wagner,  Fort,  a  defensive  work  erected  quiring  some  slight  overhauling.  It  is  now 

by  the  Confederates  on  the  north  end  of  in  excellent  condition. 

Morris   Island,  S.   C.-,   about   2,600  yards  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report 

from  Fort  Sumter.    It  was  first  assaulted  of  the  executive  officer,  made  in  compliance 

by  the  Federals  on  July  11,  1863.     Seven  with  paragraph  525,  page  110,  Naval  Rvg- 

days  afterwards  a  more  determined  assault  ulationSy    which    report    I    believe    to    be 

was  made  after  a  bombardment  by  bat-  correct  in  all  particulars.     I  also  enclose 

teries  and  fleet,  which  failed  with  a  loss  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  several  offi- 

to  the  Federals  of  1,500  men.     From  this  cers,  which  may  prove  valuable  for  future 

time  it  was  under  an  almost  continuous  reference. 

fire  until  Sept.  7,  1863,  when  it  was  evacu-  It  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  Gloucester 

ated,  the  Federals  having  advanced  their  to  look  after  the  destroyers,  and  she  was 

parallels   nearly   to    the    fort.      Although  held  back,  gaining  steam,  until   they  ap- 

122,300  pounds  of  metal  had  been  hurled  peared    at    the    entrance.     The    Indiana 

at  the  fort  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  poured  in  a  hot  fire  from  all  her  secondary 

siege  at  short  range  from  breaching  guns,  battery  upon  the  destroyers,  but  Captain 

none  of  them  less  than  100-pounders,  the  Taylor's    signal,    "  Gunboats,    close    in," 

bomb-proofs   were   found   intact,   showing  gave  security  that  we  would  not  be  fired 

the  power  of  resistance  in  sand.  upon  by  our  own  ships.   Until  the  leading 

Wagner,  Samuel,  lawyer;  born  in  destroyer  was  injured  our  course  was  con- 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1842;  received  verging,  necessarily,  but  as  soon  as  she 
a  collegiate  education ;  was  admitted  to  the  slackened  her  speed  we  headed  directly  for 
bar  in  1866;  was  a  founder  of  the  Pennsyl-  both  vessels,  firing  both  port  and  star- 
vania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  board  batteries  as  the  occasion  offered. 
Art;  and  became  president  of  the  Wagner  All  the  officers  and  nearly  all  the  men 
Institute  of  Science  in  1885.  deserved    my    highest    praise    during    the 

Wainwrighty    Richard,    naval    officer;  action.    The  escape  of  the  Gloucester  was 

born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  17,  1849;  due  mainly  to  the  accuracy  and  rapidity 

graduated    at    the    United    States    Naval  of  the  fire.     The  efficiency  of  this  fire,  ar 

Academy   in    1868;    promoted   lieutenant-  well   as   that  of  the  ship  generally,  wai: 

commander,  Sept.  16,  1884,  and  command-  largely  due  to  the  intelligent  and  unremit- 

er,  March  3,  1899 ;  was  executive  officer  on  ting  efforts  of  the  executive  officer,  Lieut, 

the  battle-ship  Maine  when  she  was  de-  Harry  P.  Iluse.    The  result  is  more  to  his 

stroyed  in  Havana   Harbor   in   February,  credit  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large 

1898;  served  in  the  war  against  Spain  as  portion  of  the  officers  and  men  were  un- 

commander    of    the    Gloucester;    partici-  trained  when  the  Gloucester  was  commis- 

pated  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fieet,  sioned.    Throughout  the  action  he  was  on 

in  July,  1898;  was  superintendent  of  the  the  bridge,  and  carried  out  my  orders  with 

United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1900-02;  great  coolness. 

commanded    the    Neuxirk    in    1903.      See  That  we  were  able  to  close  in  with  the 

Santiago.  Naval  Battle  of.  destroyers — and  until  we  did  so  they  were 
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not  seriously  injured — ^was  largely  due  to       The  admiral,  bis  officers  and  men,  were 

the  skill  and  constant  attention  of  pass-  treated  with   all   consideration   and   care 

ed  assistant   Engineer  George  W.  McEl-  possible.    They  were  fed  and  clothed  as  far 

roy.     The  blowers  were  put  on,  and  the  as  our  limited  means  would  permit, 
speed  increased  to  17  knots  without  cans-  Very  Respectfully, 

ing  a  tube  to  leak  or  a  brass  to  heat.  Richard  Wainwriqht. 

Lieut.  Thomas  C.  Wood,  Lieut.  George  H.  Lieutenant-Commander,  U.   S.  N. 

Norman,  Jr.,  and  Ensign  John  T.  Edson  Tc  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  States 
not  only  controlled  the  fire  of  the  guns       Naval  Forces,  North  Atlantic  Station. 
in  their  divisions  and  prevented  waste  of       Waite,  Davis  Hansom,  lawyer;  born  in 

ammunition,  but  they  also  did  some  ex-  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  1825;  received 

cellent  shooting  themselves.  an  academic  education ;   was  a  merchant 

Acting  assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  Brans-  in  Wisconsin  in  1860-57;  member  of  the 

ford  took  charge  of  one  of  the  guns,  and  Wisconsin  legislature  in  the  latter  year; 

fired  it  himself  occasionally.    Acting  as-  settled  in  Kansas  in  1876  and  there  prac- 

sistant  Paymaster  Alexander  Brown  had  tised  law  and  carried  on  a  ranch  till  1879. 

charge  of  the  two  Colt  guns,  firing  one  He  then  removed  to  I^adville,  Col.,  where 

himself,  and  they  did  excellent  work.    As-  he  followed  his  profession  till  1881,  when 

sistant  Engineer  A.  M.  Proctor  carried  my  he  became  editor   of  the   Union  Era,  in 

orders  from  the  bridge,  and  occasionally  Aspen,  Col.     In  1892  he  was  a  member  of 

fired  a  gun  when  I  found  it  was  not  being  the  St.  Louis  conference  which  formed  the 

served  quite  satisfactorily.    All  were  cool  People's  party;  and  in  1893-94  governor  of 

and  active  at  a  time  when  they  could  have  Colorado.    He  died  at  Aspen,  Col.,  Nov. 

had  but  little  hope  of  escaping  uninjured.  27,  1901. 

Lieutenants  Wood  and  Norman,  Ensign       Waite,  Morrison  Remick,  jurist;  born 

fidson    and    assistant    Engineer    Proctor  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1816;  graduated 

were  in  charge  of  the  boats  engaged   in  at  Yale  College  in  1837;  settled  in  Mau- 

saving  life.     They  all  risked  their   lives  mee  City,  O.,  and  was  chosen  a  member 

repeatedly    in    boarding    and    remaining  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1849.    In  1850 

near    the    two    destroyers    and    the    two  he  made  his  residence  at  Toledo,  and  be- 

armored   cruisers   when   their   guns   were  came  very  prominent  at  the  bar  in  Ohio, 

being  discharged  by   the  heat  and   their  He  declined  an  election  to  Congress  and  a 

magazines    and    boilers    were    exploding,  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 

They  also  showed  great  skill  in  landing  of  Ohio.   He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 

and  taking  off  the  prisoners  through  the  United  States  at  the  Geneva  tribunal  of 

surf.  arbitration,    was    president    of    the    Ohio 

Of  the  men  mentioned  in  the  several  re-  constitutional  convention  in  1873,  and 
ports,  I  would  call  special  attention  to  on  March  4,  1874,  he  was  appofnted  chief- 
John  Bond,  chief  boatswain's  mate.  He  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
would  have  been  recommended  to  the  de-  Court.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
partment  for  promotion  prior  to  his  gal-  March  23,  1888. 

lant  conduct  during  the  action  of  July  3.       Wake  Island,  an  island  in  the  North 

I  would  also  recommend  to  your  attention  Pacific    Ocean,    about    midway    between 

Robert  P.  Jennings,  chief  machinist,  men-  Hawaii  and  Hong-Kong.    On  July  4,  1898, 

tioned  in  the  report  of  Mr.  McElroy.  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene,  with  a  few  ofii- 

I  ^believe  it  would  have  a  good   effect  cers,    while    en    route    to    Manila,    went 

to  recognize  the  skill  of  the  men  and  the  ashore  on  the  island,  made  observations, 

danger  incurred  by  the  engineer's  force,  found  no  traces  of  inhabitants,  planted  a 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  acting  record  of  possession,  and  raised  the  flag 

appointments  of  those  men  mentioned  by  of  the  United  States.  On  General  Greene's 

the  officers  in  their  reports  may  be  made  report  the  United  States  government  de- 

permanent.  termined  to  take  formal  possession  of  the 

The  wounded  and  exhausted  prisoners  island,   which    was   not    known    to    have 

were  well  and  skilfully  tended  by  assistant  been  inhabited  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

Surgeon    Bransford,    assisted    by    Ensign  Instructions  were,   accordingly,  given   to 

Edson,  who  is  also  a  surgeon.  Commander  Taussig,  of  the  Bennington^ 
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and  on  Jan.  17,  1899,  that  oflScer  and  hig  vessels  are  generally  running  fast  before 
crew  made  a  landing  and  erected  a  flag-  the  wind.  "  At  5  p.m.,"  he  says,  "  the  look- 
staff.  When  this  was  in  place  the  sailors  out  on  the  foretop-gallant  yard  saw  low 
were  formed  in  two  ranks,  facing  sea-  land  on  the  starboard  bow.  I  went  aloft 
ward,  and,  having  called  all  to  witness  and  saw  from  the  topsail  yard  a  very  low 
that  the  island  was  not  in  the  possession  island,  rather  higher  in  the  centre  than 
of  any  other  nation.  Commander  Taussig  at  the  ends,  and  covered  with  low  buLhes. 
ordered  the  American  flag  to  be  raised  It  was  dark  before  we  approached  it  suffi- 
by  Ensign  Wettengell.  Upon  reaching  ciontly  near  to  make  observations,  but 
the  truck  the  flag  was  saluted  by  twenty-  I  am  confident  it  would  not  be  seen  more 
one  guns  from  the  Bennington.  After  than  5  miles  off  deck  by  daylight,  and  in 
the  salute  the  flag  was  nailed  to  the  mast-  a  dark  night  never  in  time  to  avoid  It." 
head  with  battens,  and  a  brass  plate  with  The  famous  Wilkes  expedition  west- 
the  following  inscription  was  screwed  to  ward  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
the  base  of  the  flag-staff:  "United  Statps  hove  to  off  Wake  Island  on  the  night 
of  America.  William  McKinley,  Presi-  of  Dec.  19,  1841,  and  in  the  morning  after 
dent;  John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  breakfast  a  number  of  boats  were  sent 
Navy;  Commander  Edward  D.  Taussig,  ashore  to  make  a  survey.  They  reported 
U.  S.  N.,  commanding  the  United  States  a  coral  island,  not  more  than  8  feet  high, 
steamship  Bennington,  this  17th  day  of  and  apparently  at  times  submerged.  The 
January,  1899,  took  possession  of  the  atoll  fish  in  the  lagoon  included  some  fine 
known  as  Wake  Island,  for  the  United  mullet.  The  birds  were  few  in  number. 
States  of  America."  and    very   tame,   and   "Mr.    Peale   found 

Wake  Island  is  supposed  to  be  the  Des-  here  the  short-tailed  albatross,  and  pro- 
ierta — ^that  is,  the  "  desert,"  and  La  Mira,  cured  an  egg  from  its  nest."  There  were 
"  take  care  " — of  the  charts  of  the  Span-  low  shrubs  upon  the  island,  but  no  fresh 
ish  galleon  taken  by  Anson  in  1743.  It  water,  and  neither  pandanus  nor  cocoa- 
was  discovered  in  1796  by  the  Prince  nut  trees.  The  outlying  reef  was  very 
William    Henry,    and    is    found    on    the  small. 

chart    that    accompanies    Perouse's    voy-       The  chief  importance  of  the  island  to 

ages,  published  in  1797.     It  is  often  seen  the   United   States   is   its   convenient   lo- 

and  reported  as  a  reef  or  an  island  under  cation   for   a   station    for   the  new   cable 

various    names — Wake,    Week,    Halcyon,  from    San    Francisco    to    the    Philippine 

Helsion,  and  Wilson  being  the  most  fre-  Islands.    See  Submarine  Cables. 
quent.     It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with       Wakefield    Estate,    in    Virginia,    the 

Weeks  Island,  or  with  another  Wake  Isl-  birthplace  of  George  Washington;   about 

and  on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia.  half  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  Pope's 

Wake  Island  is  nearly  or  quite  awash  Creek  with  the  Potomac,  in  Westmoreland 

in   heavy  gales ;    very  low   and   steep   to  county.  The  house  was  destroyed  before  the 

seaward;   from  9  to  20  miles  in  circum-  Revolution,  but  upon  its  site  George  W. 

ference,  according  to  wind  and  tide.    The  P.  Custis  placed  a  slab  of  freestone,  June, 

larger   portion   of   it   is   a   lagoon.     The  1815,  with  the  simple  inscription:  "Here, 

vegetation   is   very  scanty,   and   there   is  the  11th  of  February  (0.  S.),  1732,  George 

no   fresh    water.     The   only    food    to    be  Washington  was  born." 
found  consists  of  a  few  birds  and  plenty       Walbach,   John   Baptiste  de  Barth, 

of  fish.    The  island  has  been  examined  by  Barox  de,  military  officer;  born  in  Mttn- 

Wilkes,   of   the   United    States   exploring  ster,  Germany,  Oct.  3,  1766;   was  in  the 

expedition;    by    English,    of    the    United  French  military  service;  came  to  America 

States  navy;  by  Sproule,  of  the  Maria;  by  in  1796;  studied  law  with  Alexander  Ham- 

Cargill,  by  Wood,  by  the  missionary  ship  ilton ;  and  entered  the  United  States  army 

Morning  Star,  and  by  many  others.     It  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  1799.    In  June, 

was  described  by  Captain  Sproule,  in  1848,  1813,    he   was    made   assistant   adjutant- 

as  a  very  dangerous  spot  lying  immediate-  general,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  did 

ly   in    the   track    of   vessels    from    Peru,  good  service  on  the  northern  frontier  in 

Central  America,  and  the  Sandwich   Isl-  the  War  of  1812-15.     He  died  in  Balti* 

ands,  and  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  where  more,  Md.,  June  10,  1857. 
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Walcoty  Chables  Metoit,  playwright;  staff  of  the  German  army  to  succeed  Count 

bom   in  London,   England,   in    1815;    re-  von  Moltke  in  1888;  field-marshal  in  1895; 

ceivcd  a  collegiate  education;  became  an  and  commander  of  the  allied  armies  in 

architect;  but  later  turned  his  attention  China  in  1900.    The  countess  is  credited 

to  the  stage ;  came  to  the  United  States  with  possessing  a  powerful  influence  in  the 

and  appeared  first  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  German  Court,  and  with  having  brought 

in  1839;  became  populi^r;  moved  to  Phila-  about  the  marriage  of  Emperor  William 

delphia  in   1866.     His  original  plays  in-  II.  with  the  Princess  Augusta  Victoria, 
dude  Wdshington,  or  Valley  Forge;  The       Waldo,    Albigence,   surgeon;    bom    in 

Custom    of    the    Country;    The   Haunted  Pomfret,   Conn.,   Feb.   27,    1750.    At  the 

Man;  and  Hiawatha.    He  died  in  Phila-  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was 

delphia,  Pa.,  May  10,  1868.  made  a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  army,  but 

Waldenses  (also  called  Valdenses,  Val-  on  account  of  feeble  health  was  soon  dis- 
lenses,  and  Vaudois),  a  sect  inhabiting  charged.  In  December,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
the  Cottian  Alps,  derive  their  name,  ac-  pointed  chief  surgeon  of  the  ship  Oliver 
cording  to  some  authors,  from  Peter  de  Cromwell;  in  April,  1777,  joined  the  regi- 
Waldo,  of  Lyons  (1170).  They  were  ment  of  Col.  Jedediah  Huntington,  and 
known,  however,  as  early  as  1100,  their  was  its  surgeon  during  the  campaigns  in 
confession  of  faith  published  1120.  Their  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  He  won 
doctrine  condemned  by  the  council  of  distinction  at  Monmouth  and  Valley  Forge 
Lateran,  1179.  They  had  a  translation  of  through  his  service  in  inoculating  the 
the  Bible,  and  allied  themselves  to  the  troops  against  email -pox.  He  died  in 
Albigenses,  whose  persecution  led  to  the  Windham  county,  Conn.,  Jan.  29,  1794. 
establishment  of  the  holy  oflSce  or  in-  Waldo,  Daniel,  clergyman;  bom  in 
quisition.  The  Waldenses  settled  in  the  Windham,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1762;  gradu- 
valleys  of  Piedmont  about  1375,  but  were  ated  at  Yale  CJoUege  in  1788;  was  a  soldier 
frequently  dreadfully  persecuted,  notably  in  the  Revolutionary  army;  suffered  the 
1545-46,  1560,  1655-56,  when  Oliver  Crom-  horrors  of  imprisonment  in  a  sugar-house 
well,  by  threats,  obtained  some  degree  of  in  New  York,  and  was  pastor  and  mis- 
toleration  for  them;  again  in  1663-64  and  sionary  from  1792.  At  the  age  of  ninety* 
1686.  They  wfere  permitted  to  have  a  three  he  was  chaplain  of  the  national 
church  at  Turin,  December,  1853.  In  House  of  Representatives,  when  his  voice 
March,  1868,  it  was  stated  that  there  and  step  were  as  vigorous  as  a  man  of 
were  in  Italy  twenty-eight  ordained  Wal-  sixty.  He  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July 
densian  ministers  and  thirty  other  teach-  30,  1864. 

ers.    Early  in  1893  a  delegation  was  sent       Waldo,  Samuel  Putnam,  author;  born 

to  the  United   States  to   investigate  the  in  Connecticut  in   1780;   applied  himself 

advantages    of    forming   a    settlement    in  to  literature,  and  published  Narrative  of  a 

gome   favorable   locality.     It   resulted    in  Tour  of  Observation  made  During  the  Sum- 

their   purchasing   several   thousand   acres  mer  of  1817,  by  James  Monroe,  President 

of  land  in  Burke  county,  N.  C,  and  estab-  of  the  United  States,  with  Sketch  of  His 

lishing  a  colony  the  same  year,  calling  the  Life;  Memoirs  of  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson;' 

place  Waldese.  Life  and  Character  of  Stephen  Decatur; 

Waldersee,  Mary  Esther,  Countess  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Com.  Nicho- 
Von,  bora  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  3,  1837;  las  Biddle,  Paul  Jones,  Edward  Preble, 
daughter  of  David  Lee;  spent  her  early  and  Alexander  Murray.  He  died  in  Hart- 
years  in  Paris  with  her  sister,  Josephine,  ford.  Conn.,  in  March,  1826. 
the  wife  of  Baron  August  von  Waechter,  Waldron,  Richard,  military  officer; 
ambassador  from  Wilrtemberg  to  France,  born  in  Warwickshire,  England,  Sept.  2, 
There  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Prince  1615;  came  to  Boston  in  1035,  and  settled 
Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder-  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1645.  He  represented 
burg-Augustenburg-No6r,  who  had  been  that  district  from  1654  to  1676,  and  was 
exiled.  The  prince  died  July  2,  1865,  soon  seven  years  speaker.  He  was  councillor 
after  his  marriage.  In  1871  his  widow  and  chief-justice,  and  in  1681  was  presi- 
married  Albert,  Count  ron  Waldersee,  dent.  Being  chief  military  leader  in  that 
who  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  region,  he  took  an  active  part  in  King 
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Philip's  War.    Inviting  Indians  to  Dover  leans,   La.,  where   he   established   a   law 

to  treat  with  them,  he  seized  several  hun-  practice  and  engaged  in  journalism ;  was 

dred  of  them,  and  hanged  or  sold  into  editor  at  different  times  of  the  Louisiana 

slavery   200.      They   fearfully   retaliated  Democracy,    the    Delta,    the    Times,    the 

thirteen  years  afterwards.      Two   appar-  Picayune,  and  the  Herald,     His  publica- 

ently  friendly  Indians  obtained  a  night's  tions  include  Jackson  and  New  Orleans; 

lodging  at  Waldron's  house  at  Dover.    At  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson;  History  of  the 

midnight  they  arose,  opened  the  door,  and  Battle  of  Shiloh;  Duelling  in  Louisiana; 

admitted  a  party  of  Indians  lying  in  wait.  The  Story  of  the  Plague,  a  History  of  the 

They  seized  Waldron,  who,  though  seventy-  Yellow  Fever  Epidemio  of  1852,  etc     He 

four  years  of  age,  made  stout  resistance,  died  in  Fort  Scott,  Ark.,  Jan.  24,  1893. 

They  bound  him  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  Walker,    Amasa,    political    economist; 

head  of  a  table  in  the  hall,  when  they  bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  May  4,  1799; 

taunted  him,  recalled  his  treachery,  and  educated    in    North    Brookfield,    Mass.; 

tortured  him  to  death,  June  28,  1689.  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oberlin 

Waldseemuller,     Mabtin,     cosmogra-  Ck)llege  in  1842-49,  and  at  Amherst  Col- 

pher;  born  in  Fribourg,  Germany,  about  lege  in  1861-66;  held  various  political  of- 

1470;  published  an  Introduction  to  CoS'  fices  in  Massachusetts  in   1848-62,  when 

mography,    with    the    Four    Voyages    of  he  was  elected   to   Congress.     He  wrote 

Americus  Vespucius   ( 1507 ) ,  in  which  he  The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Money  and  Mixed 

proposed  the  name  of  "America"  to  the  Currency,  and  Science  and  Wealth,     He 

r^ion  discovered  by  Columbus  and  Car  died  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  29, 

bot.    He  died  about  1530.  1875. 

Wales,  James  Albert,  cartoonist;  bom  Walker,  Benjamin,  military  officer; 
in  Clyde,  .0.,  Aug.  30,  1852;  settled  in  bom  In  England  in  1753;  was  a  captain 
Cleveland,  where  he  made  cartoons  for  in  the  2d  New  York  Regiment  at  the 
the  Ledger  during  the  Presidential  cam-  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  be- 
paign  of  1872.  In  the  following  year  ne  came  aide  to  Baron  Steuben,  and  then 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  became  to  Washington  (1781-82);  and  after  the 
connected  with  Frank  Leslie^s  Illustrated  war  was  secretary  to  Governor  Clinton. 
Neiospaper,  and  afterwards  with  Puck,  for  He  became  a  broker  in  New  York  City, 
both  of  which  he  drew  some  notable  car-  and  naval  officer  there  during  Washing- 
toons,  especially  on  the  political  move-  ton's  administration.  From  1801  to  1803 
ments  of  the  day;  was  one  of  the  founders  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1797 
of  the  Judge  and  for  several  years  its  he  became  agent  for  estates  in  western 
principal  cartoonist.  He  died  in  New  New  York,  and  was  long  identified  with 
York  City,  Dec  6,  J  886.  the  growth  of  Utica,  where  he  died,  Jan. 

Walhonding  CanaL    See  Canals.  13,  1818. 

Walke,  Henbt,  naval  officer ;  born  in  Walker,  Charles  L.,  historian ;  Ixxm  in 

Princess  Anne  county,  Va.,  Dec.  24,  1808;  Otsego   county,   N.   Y.,   in    1814;    taught 

entered  the  navy  in  1827;  served  in  the  school  in  1830;  removed  to  Grand  Rapids, 

war    against    Mexico;    and    a    bold    and  Mich.,  in  1836,  when  he  became  secretary 

efficient  commander  in  the  naval  warfare  of  the  territorial  convention;  wa^  elected 

on  the  rivers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis-  to  the  State  legislature  in  1840;  removed 

sissippi  during  the  Civil  War.     He  was  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  in   1841,  where  he 

particularly  distinguished  in  the  attacks  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  settled  in 

on   Fort  Donelson,   Island   Number   Ten,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1851.    He  became  Pro- 

and  in  operations  against  Vicksburg.    He  fessor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Michi- 

was  promoted  commodore  in  1866;   rear-  gan  in  1857,  and  a  judge  of  the  Wayne 

admiral  in  1870;  and  was  retired  in  1871.  circuit  court  in  1867.    He  made  a  special 

He   died   in  Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,   March   8,  study  of  history  and  wrote  Life  of  CadiU 

1896.  lac:  Michigan  from  1796-1805;  The  Civil 

Walker,  Alexander,  journalist;   bom  Administration  of  General  Hull;  and  The 

in    Fredericksburg,    Va.,    Oct.    13,    1819;  Northwest  Territory  During  the  Revolw 

graduated  at  the  law  department  of  the  tion.    He  died  in  Flint,  Mich.,  Feb.   11, 

University  of  Virginia;  settled  in  New  Or-  1895. 

Ill 
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Walker,  Ciiablrs  MaS-NINO,  journalist; 
iHini  in  Alliens.  O..  Dec.  25,  1834;  grad- 
unted  at  the  University  of  Ohio  in  1854; 
clerk  in  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment in  1861-63,  and  ll(th  auditor 
there  in  1862-611  i  liead  clerk  of  the  Post- 
offlce  Department  in  1883-85:  subsequent- 
ly became  associate  editor  of  llie  Indian- 
apolit  Joumut.  He  is  the  author  of  Bia- 
(orj/  of  Allumi  County,  0.;  First  Seltlf:- 
mcnt  of  Ohio  at  Marietfa;  Life  of  Oliver 
P.  Morion;  Life  of  Alvin  P.  Boveg,  etc 

Walker,  Fobt.    See  Port  Rotal. 

Walker,  Francis  Amaba,  military  offi- 
cer; born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  2,  1940; 
graduated  at  Amherst  in  1860;  en^^^d 
in   the  military  service  in   the   spring  of 

1861,  in  tbe  15th  Massaehusetts  Volun- 
teers, Tn  SeptPmber  he  was  asaiatant  ad- 
jutant-general of  Coueh's  brigade  and  ad- 
jutant-general of  his  division  in  Aupist, 

1862.  In  Deeember  !ie  became  colonel  on 
the  staff  of  the  2d  Army  Corps,  servinj;  'n 
the  Array  of  the  Potomac.  He  wa«  wound, 
ed  i»t  Chaueellorsville :  was  mode  priconer 
at  Ream's  Station.  Va.,  and  conRned  in 
Libby  prison;  and  when  exchanged  In  1H05 
was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
shattered  health.  He  ivfta  in  charge  of 
the  bureau  of  atatistica  in  Washington, 
D.  C;  superintendent  of  the  eensua  of 
1870  and  1880;  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
awards  at  the  Centennial  Exposition;  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  and  History  in 
the  SheHleld  Scientific  School  in  1873-81; 
and  then  became  president  of  the  Masaa- 
chusetts  Inititutc  of  Technology.  He  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1897. 

Walker,  Henderson,  colonial  governor ; 
born  in  North  Carolina  in  1060;  became  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  was  governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  1609-1704.  Referring  to  his 
administration  George  Bancroft  wrilm; 
"  While  England  was  engaged  in  world- 
wide wars,  here  the  inhabitants  multi- 
plied and  spread  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  liberty."  He  died  near  [^en- 
ton,  N.  C,  April  14,  1T04.  His  tombstone 
is  marked  with  the  epitaph  "  North  Caro- 
lina,  during  his  administration,  enjoyed 
tranquillity." 

Walker,  Sib  Hovenden.  military  olB- 
cer;  bom  in  Somersetshire,  England,  about 
1060;  became  a  captain  in  the  navy  in 
1D02,  and  rear-admiral  of  the  wliite  in 
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capture  Quebec  in  1711.  commanding  the 
naval  armament  sent  for  that  purpose 
Isee  QuBBEo).  Returning  to  England,  his 
ship,  the  Edgar,  blew  up  at  Spithead,  wbi 
nearly  all  the  crew  perished.  Thii 
dent  and  the  diaaatrous  expedition 
Quebec  drew  upon  him  almost  unqualified 
cpusure,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
service.  He  afterwards  settled 
plantation  in  South  Carolina;  but  return- 
ed to  GreSit  Britain,  and  "  died  of 
broken  heart "  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
ary,  1720, 

Walker,  ,TAME.'i  Bradfobd  Riohmi 
clergyman;  bom  in  Taunton,  Masa., 
IS,  1821;  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1841  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1846;  was  ordained  pastor  in  the 
Congregatiounl  Church  in  Bucksport,  Me., 
in  1847;  held  charges  in  Holyoke,  Mass., 
in  1B55-04;  and  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  in 
1964-67.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
literature.  His  publications  include  Me- 
morial of  the  Walkers  of  the  Old  Plgnff 
outh  Colony,  and  The  Oenealogtf  of  Jol  ' 
SiohmoTid. 
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Walker,  Jons  GniMCa.  naval  officer; 
born  in  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  March  20,  1833; 
graduated    at    the    United    States    Naval 
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Academy  in  1856.     In  the  Civil  War  he  vania    in    1819.     In    1826    he   settled    in 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Miss.;    was  United   States  Sen- 
in  operations  against  Vickaburg,  almost  ator  from   1837   to   1845,  being  a  Demo- 
all  the  battles  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  cratic  leader  in  that  body;   warmly  sup- 
1862  and  18G3;  and  commanded  the  gun-  ported   the   financial   measures   of   Presi- 
boat  ShatDtnut  in  the  capture  of  Wilming-  dent  Van  Buren ;  and  had  great  influence 
ton,  N.  C.   He  was  secretary  of  the  light-  over  President  Tyler,  counselling  the  vig- 
house    board    in    1873-78;    chief    of    the  orous  steps  which  led  to  the  annexation 
bureau    of   navigation    in    1881-89;    was  of  Texas.     During  the  administration  of 
promoted  commodore  in  I?S9  and  rear-ad-  President  Polk  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
miral  in  1894;  was  then  assigned  to  com-  Treasury,  and   in   1857-58   was  governor 
mand  the  Pacific  Station ;  and  was  retired  of  Kansas  Territory.     He  resigned,  being 
in  1897.    He  was  president  of  the  naval  "  unwilling,"  he  said,  "  to  aid  in  forcing 
retiring  board  in  1895;  chairman  of  the  slavery  on  that  Territory  by  fraud  and 
commission   for   the   location   of  a  deep-  forgery."     In    1863-64    he   was   financia 
water  harbor  on  the  coast  of  southern  Call-  agent  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  ef 
fornia  in  1896-97;  president  of  the  Nica-  fecting  the   sale  of  $250,000,000  of   five 
ragua  Canal   commission   in    1897-99,  of  twenty  bonds,  and  defeating  the  second  an 
the    Isthmian     Canal     commission     since  thorized  Confederate  loan  of  $175,000,000 
1899,  and  of  the  new  Isthmian  Canal  com-  He  was  an  efficient  advocate  of  the  Pacific 
mission  since  1904.  Railroad  and  of  free-trade.    His  celebrated 

Walker,    Joseph    Bubbeen,    agricult-  report  in  favor  of  free-tra-'e  was  reprint- 

urist;  bom  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  June  12,  ed  by  order  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 

1822;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1844;  roons.    He  died  in  Waslington,  D.  C,  Nov. 

admitted  to  the  bar  in   1847,  but  later  11,  1869. 

abandoned    law   and    devoted    himself    to  Walker,    Thomas,    patriot;     bom    in 

agriculture  and  literature.     His  publica-  Gloucester    county,    Va.,    Jan.    25,    1715; 

tions  include  Land  Drainage;  Forests  of  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College; 

Neto    Hampshire;    Ezekiel    Webster    Di-  studied  medicine  and  practised  in  Freder- 

mond;  History  of   Town  Meeting-house;  icksburg,  Va.     In  1750  he  travelled  west 

Prospective   Agriculture   in   New   Hamp-  and  was  probably  the  first  white  man  to 

shire;  Rodgers,  the  Ranger,  etc.  pass  the  present  boundaries  of  Kentucky. 

Walker,  Joseph  Reddeford,  guide;  He  was  commissary-general  under  Wash- 
Iwm  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1798;  settled  ington  in  General  Braddock's  army,  and 
in  Jackson  county,  Mo.,  in  1818.  His  career  was  present  at  the  latter*s  defeat.  In 
as  a  guide  on  the  frontier  began  in  1822.  1775  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House 
He  led  Captain  Bonneville's  expedition  to  of  Burgesses,  where  he  served  on  the  see- 
the Rocky  Mountains  in  1832;  guided  an-  ond  committee  of  safety;  in  1777  was  ap- 
other  expedition  from  Great  Salt  Lake  to  pointed  with  his  son.  Col.  John  Walker, 
California  in  1833;  discovered  the  Yo-  to  visit  the  Indians  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for 
Semite  Valley,  Yosemite  Lake,  and  Walker  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  friendship 
River  in  the  latter  year;  and  Walker's  for  the  Americans;  and  in  1778  was  made 
Pass  in  1834.  He  died  in  Ignacio  Valley,  president  of  the  commission  to  settle  the 
Cal.,  Oct.  27,  1876.  boundary    between    Virginia    and    North 

Walker,  Lerot  Pope,  jurist;  born  near  Carolina.     Walker   Mountains    in   south- 

Hnntsville,    Ala.,    July    8,     1817;     was  western  Virginia  were  named  after  him. 

speaker  of  the  Alabama  House  of  Repre-  He  died  in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  Nov.  9, 

sentatives  in  1847-60;  judge  of  the  State  1794. 

circuit    court    in    1850-53;    Confederate  His  son,  John,  legislator;  born  in  Albe- 

Secretary  of  War  in  1861-62;  and  later  a  marie  county,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1744,  was  an 

brigadier-general.     After  the  war  he  re-  aide   to   Washington   during  the   Revolu- 

Bumed  practice  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  tionary  War,  and  was  by  him  recommended 

he  died,  Aug.  22,  1884.  to  Patrick  Henry  on  Feb.  24,   1777,  for 

Walker,  Robert  James,  financier ;  born  "  ability,  honor,  and  prudence."    He  sue- 
in  Northumberland,  Pa.,  July  23,   1801 ;  ceeded   William    Grayson    in   the   United 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  States  Senate,  where  he  served  in  May* 
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December,     1790.    He     died     in     Orange  eluded  that  it  was  as  much  land  as  he 

county,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1809.  wanted,   and   a   deed   was  given  for   the 

Walker,  Timothy,  jurist;  bom  in  Wil-  lands    to    that    point  —  about    40    miles 

mington,  Mass.,  Dec.   1,  1806;  graduated  from   the   starting-place — in    1686.     This 

at  Harvard  College  in  1826;  admitted  to  agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  Delawares 

the  bar  in   1831,  and  began  practice  in  in  1718,  the  year  when  Penn  died.    White 

Cincinnati,  O.;  Professor  of  Law  in  Cin-  settlers,  however,  went  over  this  boundary 

cinnati  College  in  1835-44;  established  the  to  the  Lehigh  Hills.    The  Indians  became 

Western  Law  Journal  in   1843,  and  was  uneasy,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  disputes, 

its  editor  for  several  years.    He  was  the  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1737,  by  which 

author  of  An  Introduction  to  American  the  limits  of  the  tract  were  defined   as 

Law;  On  the  History  and  General  Char-  in  the  deed  of  1682 — not  beyond  the  Le- 

acter  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  John  Quincy  high  Hills,  or  about  40  miles  from  the 

Adams;  The  Reform  Spirit  of  the  Day;  place   of    the   beginning   of   the   "walk." 

Daniel  Webster,  etc.    He  died  in  Cincin-  It  was  then  proposed  that  a  "walk"  of 

nati,  O.,  Jan.  15,  1856.  a  "  day  and  a  half,"  as  agreed  upon  by 

Walker,  Wiixiam,  filibuster;  bom  in  Penn,  should  be  again  undertaken. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  8,  1824 ;  was  an  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  sons  of  Will- 
editor  in  New  Orleans  for  a  while;  went  iam  Penn,  were  then  proprietors,  and,  con- 
to  California  in  1850;  and  in  1853  organ-  trary  to  the  spirit  of  their  father,  they  de- 
ized  an  expedition  to  invade  a  Mexican  vised  a  plan  to  cheat  the  Indians  out  of 
territory.  Ma^cing  war  on  the  govern-  a  large  tract  of  most  valuable  land  at  the 
ment  of  Honduras,  he  was  captured,  con-  forks  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Minisink 
demned  by  a  court-martial,  and  shot  at  country  beyond.  They  advertised  for  the 
Truxillo,  Honduras,  Sept.  12,  1860.  See  most  expert  walkers  in  the  province.  Three 
NiCARAQUA.  were    selected — Edward    Marshall,    James 

Walker,  William  H.  T.,  military  Yeates,  and  Solomon  Jennings — and  the 
officer;  born  in  Georgia  in  October,  1816;  covetous  proprietors  caused  them  to  violate 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  by  almost  run- 
Academy  in  1837 ;  was  assigned  to  Florida,  ning  much  of  the  way  and  being  fed  by 
where  he  was  thrice  wounded  during  the  persons  who  accompanied  them  on  horse- 
battle  of  Okeechobee,  Dec.  25,  1837;  pro-  back,  the  walkers  eating  as  they  moved 
moted  captain  in  1845;  took  part  in  all  on.  They  started  from  the  present 
of  the  important  battles  of  the  Mexican  Wrightsville  on  the  morning  of  Sept  19, 
War,  winning  distinction  at  Contreras,  1737,  going  northerly  along  the  old  Dur* 
Churubusco,  and  Molino  del  Rey;  was  ham  Road  to  Durham  Creek;  then  wester* 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  was  in-  ly  to  the  Lehigh,  which  they  crossed  near 
structor  of  military  tactics  and  comman-  Bethlehem;  then  northwesterly,  passing 
dant  of  cadets  at  the  United  States  Mili-  through  Bethlehem  into  Allen  county;  and 
tary  Academy  in  1854-56.  He  joined  the  halted  at  sunset  near  an  Indian  town.  The 
Confederate  army  in  1861;  was  made  next  morning  they  passed  the  Blue  Moun- 
major-general,  and  served  chiefly  in  the  tains  at  the  Lehigh  Water-gap,  and  at 
West.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  noon  completed  the  "  walk,'*  at  a  distance 
Decatur,  Ga.,  July  26,  1864.  of  about  70  miles  from  the  starting-point, 

Walker's    Expedition.     See    Walkeb,  instead  of  40  miles  in  Penn's  time,  and 

William.  as  the  Indians  expected.     Then,  by  run- 

I    Walking  Purchase,  The.    In  1682  Will-  ning  a  line  northeasterly,  instead  of  more 

iam  Penn  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  directly  from  that  point  to  the  Delaware, 

of  land  in  the  present  Bucks  and  North-  it    embraced    the    coveted    region    of   the 

ampton  counties,  bounded  on  the  east  by  forks  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Minisink 

the  Delaware  River,  and  in  the  interior  lands.    The  Indians  protested  against  the 

at  a  point  as  far  as  a  man  could  walk  in  intended   fraud   on    the   first  day  of   the 

three  days.     Penn  and  the  Indians  start-  walk.    The  result  exasperated  them.    The 

ed  on  the  walk,  beginning  at  the  mouth  greedy    proprietors    had    obtained    about 

of   Neshaminy  Creek.     At  the   end  of  a  1,200  square  miles  of  territory,  when  they 

walk   of   a    day   and   a   half   Penn    con-  were  not  entitled  to  more  than  800.    This 
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transaction  alienated  the  Delawares,  and  Treasury.    On  the  porch  of  that  building 

it  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  im-  George  Washington  was  inaugurated  the 

pelled  them  to  join  the  French  against  first  President  of  the  republic, 

the  English  in  1755.  Wallace,    David    Duncan,    educator; 

Walk-in-the- Water,  or,  Mt-ee-Rah,  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  May  23,  1874; 

chief  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe  of  Huron  graduated  at  Woflford   College   in    1894; 

Indians.    He  tried  to  persuade  Gen.  Will-  elected  Professor  of  History  and  Econom- 

iam  Hull  to  accept  his  services  in  the  War  ics  at   Woflford  College  in   1899.     He  is 

of  1812,  but  that  oflScer,  unwilling  to  use  the  author  of  Constitutional  History  of 

savages,   declined    his    oflfer.    Though    he  South  Carolina,  1725  to  1115;  Arrival  of 

was  later  compelled  through  circumstances  the  Tea,  and   the  Origin  of  the  Ewtror 

to  join  the  English,  he  influenced  a  num-  Legal  Organs  of  Revolution  in  South  Oaro- 

ber   of    tribes    to    remain    neutral.     Sub-  Una,  etc.;  and  editor  of  McCrady*s  South 

sequently    with    his    associates    he    abso-  Carolina  Under  the  Proprietary  Oovem- 

lutely  refused  to  aid  the  English  and  de-  ment, 

serted    at    Chatham,    Canada.    He   then  Wallace,  Sib  James,  naval  oflScer ;  com- 

offered  to  ally  himself  to  Gen.  William  H.  manded  the  British  fleet  at  Newport,  R.  I., 

Harrison,    but    his    services    were    again  in   1775,   where  he  had  a  laconic  corre- 

declined  and  he  returned  to  the  Detroit  spondence    with    Capt.    Abraham    Whip- 

River.     He  died  about  1817.  ple   {q.  v,).    He  bore  General  Vaughan*s 

Wall,  James  Walteb,  legislator ;  born  marauding  land  force  up  the  Hudson  River 

in  Trenton,  N.  Jf.,  May  26,  1820;  gradu-  in  October,  1777;  and  in  1779  was  capt- 

ated  at   Princeton   College   in    1838;    ad-  ured   by  D'Estaing.     In   Rodney's   battle 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  settled  in  Bur-  with  De   Grasse,   on  April    12,    1782,   he 

lington,  N.  J.,   in   1847;   was  alleged  to  commanded  the  Warrior.    In  1794  he  was 

have  interfered   with   the   liberty  of   the  made  rear-admiral;  in  1795  vice-admiral; 

press  during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  and  in  1801  admiral  of  the  blue.    He  was 

War  and  to  have  made  an  offer  of  20,000  governor    of    Newfoundland    from     1793 

rifles  to  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Cir-  to   1795.     He  died  in  London,  March   6, 

de,"  to  be  used  against  the  United  States;  1803. 

appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  Wallace,  John  William,  lawyer;  born 

United  States  Senate,  and  served  from  Jan.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1815;  gradu- 

21  till  March  3,  1863;   settled  in  Eliza-  ated   at  the   University   of   Pennsylvania 

beth,  N.  J.,  in  1869.    He  died  in  Elizabeth,  in  1833  and  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar; 

N.  J.,  June  9,  1872.  reporter   of   the   United    States    Supreme 

Wall  Street,  a  noted  thoroughfare  in  Court  in  1863-76;  and  president  of  the 
the  part  of  New  York  City  extending  from  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  in  1860- 
Broadway  at  Trinity  Church  to  the  East  84.  His  publications  include  Reporters, 
River,  about  half  a  mile  long.  This  title,  Chronologically  Arranged,  icith  Occasional 
however,  designates  a  region  extending  Remarks  upon  their  Respective  Merits; 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  either  side  of  Cases  Argued  and  Abridged  in  the  United 
the  greater  part  of  Wall  Street  proper.  States  Supreme  Court  (23  volumes  1864- 
Thc  locality  is  famous  the  world  over  for  76)  ;  An  Old  Philadelphian,  Col.  William 
its  financial  institutions,  which  include  a  Bradford  of  1116,  etc.  He  died  in  Phil- 
large  number  of  banking  houses,  the  Unit-  adelphia.  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  1884 
ed  States  Sub-Treasury,  the  Custom-house,  Wallace,  Joseph,  lawyer;  bom  in  Car- 
the  Stock  Exchange,  etc.  The  name  is  de-  roll  county,  Ky.,  Sept.  30,  1834;  received 
rived  from  a  wall  of  palisades  which  was  a  collegiate  education;  admitted  to  the 
built  in  Dutch  colonial  days  as  a  defence  bar  in  1858  and  engaged  in  practice  in 
against  the  Indians.  The  location  of  great  Springfield,  111.  He  is  the  author  of 
flnancial  houses  here  is  due  to  the  fact  Biography  of  Col,  Edward  D,  Baker;  His- 
that  the  principal  early  government  build-  tory  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana  Under  the 
ings  were  erected  on  the  street.  After  the  French  Rule;  and  (joint  author)  Spring- 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  field  City  Code, 

States  the  First  Congress  met  here  in  a  Wallace,    Lewis,   military  officer   and 

building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sub-  author ;  born  in  Brookville,  Ind.,  April  10, 
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1827;  son  of  Got.  David  Wallece;  stud-  der;  and  in  that  case  he  would  rush  into 
ied  law,  and  began  practice  in  Ciaw-  the  town  and  defeat  them  in  detail.  In- 
fordBville,  Ind.  He  served  as  lieut«nant  formed  o(  Wallace's  bold  etaod,  the  Con- 
of  Indiana  Tolunteers  in  the  war  witb  federates  baited  within  S  miles  of  Cumber- 
Mexico,  and  afterwards  resumed  his  pro-  land,  and  at  night  hastened  to  Bomoej. 
feesion.  He  served  one  term  in  the  State  Wallace  retired  to  Cumtierland  and  ap- 
Senate;  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  pealed  to  McClellan,  Morris,  and  Patter- 
out  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  son  for  reinforcements,  but  none  could 
of  Indiana.  Soon  alt^rwardB  he  was  made  be  spared,  tor  there  was  danger  and  weak- 
colonel  of  the  11th  (Zouave)  Indiana  Vol-  neas  at  all  points.  Tbe  governor  of  Penn- 
unteers,  with  which  be  performed  aignal  sylvania  seat  bim  ammunition  and  for- 
warded two  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Seserves  to  tbe  borders  of  that  State  tD 
assiet  tbe  Indianians  if  they  should  be 
attaclted.  That  gallant  regiment  success- 
fully guarded  tbe  railway  for  about  100 
miles,  for  tbe  Confederates  felt  a  whole- 
some fear  of  these  Zouaves,  who  were  oft«n 
engaged  in  little  skirmisbes.  Wallace  bad 
impressed  thirteen  horses  into  bis  ser- 
vice and  mounted  thirteen  picked  men 
of  his  regiment.  While  these  were  on  a 
scout  on  June  26  they  attacked  forty-one 
mounted  Confederates,  killing  eight  of 
tbem,  chasing  tbe  remainder  2  miles,  and 
capturing  seventeen  of  their  horses.  On 
their  way  back  tbey  were  attacked  by 
seventy-five  mounted  men.  They  had  a  ter- 
rible hand-to-hand  fight  that  ceased  only 
when  nigbt  came  on.  The  Zouaves  had  only 
one  man  killed,  and  the  rest  made  tbelr 
way  back  to  camp  In  the  darkness.  Tat 
his  eminent  servtces  in  that  region  for 
service  In  western  Virginia  (see  Kom-  three  months  Colonel  Wallace  was  re- 
KEY,  SKiEMisn  AT).  When  he  fell  back  warded  with  tbe  commission  of  brig- 
to  Cumberland,  after  bia  dash  on  Rom-  adier  .  general.  For  bis  braverv  and 
ney,  the  Confederates  took  heart  and  vigilance  In  guarding  the  Baitimore 
advanced,  4,(M)0  strong  — infantry,  cav-  and  Ohio  RailwBv.  the  great  line  of 
airy,  and  artillery— under  Colonel  MeDon-  communication  with  tbe  West.  Wallace 
aid.  They  pushed  on  to  New  Creek  and  ^as  heartily  commended  by  McClellan  and 
destroyed  the  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  and   others. 

Ohio  Railway  there.  They  pressed  on,  An  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  he  led 
destroyed  all  communication  between  Cum-  «  division  in  the  siege  and  capture  of 
berland  and  Cratton,  and  completely  iso-  Vnrt  Donelson.  For  hin  serrfceg  on  that 
lated  Wallace.  He  had  neither  cannon  nor  occasion  he  whs  promoted  to  major-gen- 
cavalry,  and  for  twenty-one  days  his  men  cral.  In  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  con- 
had  only  twenty-one  rounds  of  cartridges  spiciious  for  gallantry.  In  eommand  at 
apiece.  He  prepared  to  retreat  to  Bedford,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  summer  of  1884, 
Pa.,  if  attacked.  He  could  not  hold  Cum-  be  gallantly  held  In  check  a  large  Con- 
berland,  and  sent  his  sick  and  baggage  federate  force,  under  Ocnernl  Early,  en- 
in  that  direction.  deavoring  (o  strike  Washington,  until  the 

Then  he  boldly  led  his  regiment  out  arrival  of  troops  thiit  secured  tbe  latter 
upon  the  same  road,  baited,  changed  front,  place  from  captnre  (see  MoxocArr.  Bat. 
and  prepared  for  battle,  believing  that  tle  or.)  After  tbe  war  he  resumed  bis  pro- 
if  tbe  Confederates  should  enter  Cumber-  fession.  In  1878  he  was  governor  of 
la&d  they  would  icatter  In  search  of  plun-  New  Mexico,  and  in  1881-85  was  United 
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States   minister   to   Turkey.     He   is   the  relations;    opposed    the   Civil    War,    and 

author  of  The  Fair  Ood;  Ben-Hur;  The  spoke  openly  against  the  national  govern- 

Boyhood  of  Christ;  The  Prince  of  India;  ment;   was  arrested  with  others  in  Sep- 

The  Wooing  of  Malkatoon,  etc.  tcmber,    1861,    and    imprisoned    for    over 

Wallace,  William  Habvet  Lamb,  mili-  fourteen  months.    On  his  release  he  re- 

tary  officer;  born  in  Urbana,  O.,  July  8,  sumed    law    practice    in    Baltimore.    His 

1821;  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  publications  include  Olimpses  of  Spain; 

Hardin's  regiment;  and  was  State's  attor-  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 

ney  for  the  ninth  circuit  of  Illinois,  in  George  Peabody;  etc.    He  died  in  1894. 

1853.  In  May,  1861,  he  became  colonel  of  Walloons,  a  people  which  inhabited  the 

the  11th  Illinois  Volunteers.  He  command-  southern  Belgic  provinces  and  adjoining 

ed  a  brigade  in  McClemand's  division  at  parts  of   France,   and   numbered,   at  the 

the  capture  of   Fort  Donelson,   and   was  time   of   their   dispersion   by   persecution 

made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.    On  (1580),  over  2,000,000.     They  were  of  a 

the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Shiix)h  {q.  mixed  Gallic  and  Teutonic  blood,  and  most 

c.)   he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  of   them    spoke    the   old    French   dialect, 

in  Savannah,  Tenn.,  April  10,  1862.  When  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Neth- 

Wallexiy   Henby  Davies,  military  offi-  erlands   formed   their   political   union   at 

cer;  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  April  19, 1819;  Utrecht    (1579),   the   southern   provinces, 

graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  whose  people  were  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, 

Academy  in  1840;  served  in  the  Seminole  declined  to  join  the  confederation.    Many 

War  in  Florida  in  1840-42;  was  wounded  of  the  inhabitants  were  Protestants,  and 

at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  in  the  Mexican  against  these  the  Spanish  government  at 

War;    promoted    major,    Nov.    25,    1861;  once  began  the  most  relentless  persecution. 

served  through   the   Civil   War;    was   in-  Thousands  of  them  fled  to  Holland,  where 

spector-general  of  the  Department  of  New  strangers   of  every  race  and   creed  were 

Mexico  in  1862-64;  commanded  a  regiment  welcomed  and  protected;   and  from  these 

at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  till  May,  1865;  the  Dutch  gained  a  knowledge  of  many 

brevetted  brigadier-general  and  promoted  branches  of  manufacture.    They  were  skil- 

lieutenant-colonel  in  1865;  promoted  colo-  ful  and  industrious. 

nel  in  1873;  and  was  retired  in  the  follow-  Having  heard   of  the   fertility  of  the 

ing  year.    He   died  in  New  York  City,  Western  Continent,  some  of  them  wished 

Dee.  2,  1886.  ^    emigrate   thither,    and    a    proposition 

Waliey,  John,  military  officer ;  bom  in  was  made  to   the  Virj?inia   Company  to 

London,    England,    about    1644.    He    led  have  them  favor  a  settlement  there.    Ne- 

the   first   expedition   against   the   French  gotiations  to  that  end  failed.    Hearing  of 

and  Indians  in  Canada,  Feb.  12,  1689;  was  this,    the    directors    of    the    Dutch    West 

lieutenant  to   Sir  William   Phipps  on   a  India   Company   made   them    satisfactory 

similar     expedition     in     August,     1690:  offers,  and  arrangements  were  soon  made 

landed  near  Quebec  with  1,200  men,  and  for  the  emigration  of  several  families  to 

^  after  a  daring  but  ineffectual  attack  re-  New  Netherland.     In  the  spring  of  1623  the 

embarked;    was   one   of   the   founders   of  ship  New  Netherlands  of  260  tons  burden, 

Bristol,  Conn.    His  diary  of  the  expedi-  Capt.     Cornelius    Jacobus     May,     sailed 

tion  against  Canada  was  published  in  the  from    the    Texel    with    thirty    families. 

History    of    Massachusetts    by    Thomas  chiefly  Walloons,  for  Manhattan.     These 

Hutchinson.    He  died  in   Boston,  Mass.,  landed  on  a  morning  in  May,  and  were 

Jan.  11,  1712.  welcomed  by  Indians  and  traders.     They 

Wallis,  Sevebn  Teackle,  lawyer;  born  were  feasted  under  a  tent  made  of  sails 

in  Baltimore,  Md..  Sept.  8,  1816;  gradu-  stretched    between    several    trees,    when 

ated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  in  their  Christian  teacher  gave  public  thanks 

1832;    admitted    to    the    bar    in    1837;  to   God    for   their   safety,   and    implored 

special  United  States  agent  to  Spain  in  blessings   on   their   future  career.     May, 

1849   to   investigate   the  title   to   public  who  was  to  remain  as  governor  of  the 

lands    in    east    Florida;    elected    to    the  colony,  then  read  his  commission  and  as- 

Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in  1861 ;  be-  sumed  the   functions  of  his  office.     The 

came  chairman  of  the  committee  on  federal  emigrants  soon  dispersed  and  formed  sep- 
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arate  settlements.    Some  of  the  Walloons  to  consult  uipon  measures  for  the  defence 

settled  on  Long  Island,  on  the  borders  of  of   the   liberties   of   their   country.     Mr. 

a  cove  at  the  site  of  the  present  navy-  Walton  was  one  of  the  committee  who 

yard,  which  soon  became  known  as  the  prepared   a   petition   to   the   King;    also 

**Waalbogt"    (corrupted   to   Wallabout),  patriotic  resolutions  adopted  on  that  oc- 

or  Walloon's  Cove.    There,  in  June,  1625,  casion.     From   February,   1776,  to  Octo- 

Sarah  Rapelje  was  bom — the  first  ascer-  ber,  1781,  he  was  a  delegate  in  Congress 

tained   offspring  of   European   parentage  from   Greorgia,   and   warmly   favored   the 

in    New    Netherland.    See    New    York,  resolution  for  independence.     As  colonel 

CoLONT  OF.  of  militia,  he  assisted  in  defending  Sa- 

Walsh,  RoBEBT,  author;  bom  in  Balti-  vannah  in  December,  1778,  where  he  was 

more,  Md.,  in  1784;  received  a  collegiate  dangerously  wounded,  made  prisoner,  and 

education;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  kept  so  until  September,  1779.    In  1779 

practice  in   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   but  later  and  1789  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Geor- 

abandoned  law  and  engaged  in  journal-  gia;   in  1783  was  appointed  chief -just  ice 

ism;    founded    the    National    Gazette    in  of  the  State;  and  in  1795-96  was  United 

1819,  and  was  connected  with  it  till  1836 ;  States  Senator.   He  died  in  Augusta,  6a., 

editor  of  the  American  Review  in  1827-  Feb.  2,  1804. 

37;  United  States  consul  at  Paris,  France,       Walworth,  Ellen  Hardin  (Mrs.),  au- 

in  1845-51.    He  was  the  author  of  Essay  thor;  born  in  Jacksonville,  111.;  received 

on  the  Future  State  of  Europe;  Appeal  an  academic  education;  one  of  the  three 

from  the  Judgment  of  Cheat  Britain  Re-  founders  of  the  National  Society  of  the 

apecting   the   United   States;   The   Select  Daughters   of  the  American  Revolution; 

Speeches  of  Oeorge  Canning;  The  Select  director-general  of  the  Woman's  National 

Speeches  of  Windham  and  William  Bus-  War   Relief  Association  of   1898;    served 

kisson,   etc.     He  died  in  Paris,   France,  at  the  field  hospital  of  Fort  Monroe,  where 

Feb.  7,  1859.  she  met  with  nurses,  supplies,  etc.,  the 

Walthall,  Edward  Cary,  legislator;  first  wounded  brought  from  Santiago, 
bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  April  4,  1831 ;  ad-  Her  publications  include  Battles  of  SarO" 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1852  and  began  prac-  toga;  Parliamentary  Rules;  and  the 
tice  in  Coffeeville,  Miss.;  elected  attorney  essays.  Battle  of  Buena  Vista;  Preserver 
of  the  tenth  Mississippi  judicial  district  tion  of  National  Archives;  Colonial  Worn* 
in  1856  and  1859;  joined  the  Confederate  en;  and  Field  Work  for  Amateurs. 
army  as  lieutenant  in  the  15th  Mississippi  Walworth,  John,  pioneer;  bom  in 
Infantry  in  1861;  promoted  brigadier-  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1765;  removed  to  Paines- 
general  in  December,  1862,  and  major-  ville,  0.,  in  1800;  became  associate  judge 
general  in  1864;  distinguished  himself  in  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ohio  in  1803; 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  in  the  and  filled  four  offices  in  1806 — viz.,  in- 
action at  Nashville,  where  he  covered  the  spector  of  the  port  of  Cuyahoga,  collector 
retreat  of  Gen.  John  B.  Hood  and  pre-  of  the  district  of  Erie,  postmaster  at 
vented  the  capture  of  his  army  by  Gen.  Cleveland,  where  he  had  settled  in  1805, 
George  H.  Thomas.  He  resumed  law  prac-  and  associate  judge  of  Geauga  county, 
tice  in  Grenada,  Miss.,  in  1871 ;  was  United  During  his  term  as  postmaster,  Cleveland 
States  Senator  in  1885-98,  with  exception  had  a  population  of  scarcely  fifty  persons, 
of  the  period  from  January,  1894,  to  and  the  total  receipts  of  the  village  at 
March,  1895.  He  died  in  Washington,  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  were  only 
D.  C,  April  21,  1898.  $2.83.   He  died  in  aeveland,  O.,  Sept  10, 

Walton,  George,  signer  of  the  Declara-  1812. 
tion  of  Independence;  bom  in  Frederick  Walworth,  Reuben  Hyde,  jurist;  bom 
county,  Va.,  in  1740;  was  early  appren-  in  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Oct.  26,  1788;  admitted 
ticed  to  a  carpenter,  who  would  not  al-  to  the  bar  in  1809  and  began  practice  in 
low  him  a  candle  to  read  by;  but  he  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  During  the  British  in- 
found  a  substitute  in  pine  knots.  He  was  vasion  of  Plattsburg,  in  September,  1814, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Georgia  in  1774,  he  was  aide  to  Gen.  Benjamin  Mooers,  by 
and  was  one  of  four  persons  who  called  whom  he  was  assigned  to  view  the  naval 
a  meeting  at  Savannah   (July  27,  1774)  fight  from  the  shore  and  to  report  the  re- 
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suits.    He  held   a   seat   in    Congress   in  afterwards  as  currency  among  the  inte- 

1821-23;  was  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  rior    tribes.     The    settlers    at   Plymouth 

district  of   New  York   in    1823-28;    and  first  learned  the  use  and  value  of  warn- 

chancellor  of  New  York  State  in  1828-48.  pum  from  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan^  and 

In  the  latter  year  the  court  of  chancery  found    it    profitable    in    trade   with    the 

was  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  Eastern  Indians;  for  the  shells  of  which 

constitution.    He    published    Rules    and  it  was  made  were  not  common  north  of 

Orders  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Chan-  Cape   Cod.     It   soon   became   a   circulat- 

cery,  and  Hyde  Genealogy    (2  volumes),  ing  medium,  first  in   the   Indian  traffic, 

He  died  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  and  then  among  the  colonists  generally. 

27,  1867.  Three  of  the  black  beads,  or  six  of  the 

His  son,  Mansfield  Tbacy,  bom  in  Al-  white,  passed  for  a  penny.  They  were 
bany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1830,  graduated  at  strung  in  known  parcels  for  convenience 
Union  College  in  1849  and  at  the  Harvard  of  reckoning  —  a  penny,  threepence,  a 
Law  School  in  1852;  was  admitted  to  the  shilling,  and  five  shillings  in  white;  two- 
bar  in  1855,  but  soon  abandoned  law  and  pence,  sixpence,  two  -  and  -  sixpence,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was  the  ten  shillings  in  black.  A  fathom  of 
author  of  Life  of  Chancellor  Livingston  white  wampum  was  worth  ten  shillings, 
and  many  novels.  He  was  shot  and  killed  or  two  dollars  and  a  half ;  a  fathom 
by  his  son,  who  claimed  that  he  com-  of  black,  twice  as  much.  Wampum 
mitted  the  act  to  save  his  mother's  life,  was  also  used  in  the  form  of  belts  in 
in  New  York  City,  June  3,  1873.  The  making  treaties,  they  being  pledges  of 
trial  of  the  son  is  famous  in  American  fidelity. 

law  history.  He  was  acquitted  on  the  Wanamaker,  John,  merchant;  bom  in 
plea  of  insanity  and  was  placed  in  an  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  11,  1838;  re- 
asylum,  ceived  a  public  school  education;  was  er- 

Wampanoag,  or  Pokanoket,  Indians;  rand-boy  in  a  book-store  in  1852;  retail 

one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Massa-  salesman    of    clothing    in    1856-61 ;    then 

chusetts  tribes  of  the  Algonquian  nation,  founded,     in     conjunction    with     Nathan 

Massasoit    was    their    sachem    when    the  Brown,  the  clothing  house  of  Wanamaker 

English  came  to  the  New  England  shores.  &  Brown,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  de- 

Their   domain   extended   over   nearly  the  partment  store  under  the  same  firm  name 

whole    of   southern    Massachusetts,    from  in  1869;   and  later  established  a  depart- 

Cape   Cod   to   Narraganset   Bay,   and   at  ment   store  on   the   up-town   premises   of 

one  time  the  tribe  numbered  30,000.    Just  the  firm  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  in  New 

before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  a  ter-  York.    He  was  United  States  Postmaster- 

rible  disease  had   reduced   them   to   less  General    in     1889-93.     Mr.    Wanamaker 

than    1,000.     While   Massasoit    lived    the  founded  and  became  superintendent  of  the 

Wampanoags  were  friendly  to   the  Eng-  Bethany    Presbyterian    Sunday-school    in 

lish;    but   a   growing   discontent   ripened  Philadelphia    in    1858,    which    has    since 

into  war  in  1675,  led  by  King  Philip,  a  son  grown  to  be  the  largest  one  in  the  United 

of  Massasoit,  which  involved  many  of  the  States. 

New  England   Indians.     The   result  was       Wanton,    Joseph,    governor;    bom    in 

the  destruction  of  the  tribe.     King  Philip's  Newport,    R.    I.,    in    1705;    graduated   at 

son,  while  yet  a  boy,  with  others,  was  Harvard  College  in  1751  and  engaged  in 

sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  as  a  mercantile  business;  was  elected  governor 

slave.  in  1769.    He  was  appointed  by  the  Eng- 

Wamptun,  an    Indian    currency,   con-  lish  government  to  investigate  the  burn- 

sisting    of    cylindrical    white,  blue,  and  ing  of  the  ship  Gaspee  by  the  Whigs  in 

black    beads,    half    an    inch    long,    made  1773,  and  was  also  made  superintendent 

from    certain    parts    of    sea-shells.      The  of  the  British  soldiers  during  their  occu- 

shores   of  Long   Island    Sound   abounded  pation    of    Newport.    These     and    other 

in  these  shells,  and  the  Pequods  and  Nar-  causes  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion, 

ragansets    grew    "  rich    and    potent "    by  and  in  1775  the  Assembly  stripped  him  of 

their  abundance  of  wampum,  which  was  all  power  and  placed  the  executive  pre- 

iQuch  iu  demand,  first  for  ornament,  and  rogative    in    the    hands   of    Deputy-QoYt 
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Nicbolas  Cooke.    QoTemor  Wanton  died   Secret&ry  of  Wftr,  and   Qeneral  Lincoln 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  19,  1780.  was    chosen.     Hi«    salary    was    $5,000    a 

War,  AsncLES  or.  See  Abticles  or  year.  He  held  the  office  until  the  cIom 
Was.  of  the  war.     After   that  military  affairs 

War,  Board  op.  On  June  13,  177S,  tbe  were  managed  by  a  board  of  war  until 
Congress  appointed  John  Adams,  Soger  the  organization  of  the  govenmient  under 
Sherman,  Benjamin  Harrison,  James  the  national  Constitution,  when  they 
Wilson,  and  John  Rutledge  commissionere  were  placed  under  the  supreme  control  of 
constituting  a  board  of  war  and  ord-  a  Secretary  of  War.  Bee  BoABO  or  Ord- 
nance,  and  appointed  Bichard  Peters  their  nance  ako  FoanncATioni  Board  or 
secretary.    This  was  the  germ  of  the  War   Strateot. 

Department  of  tbe  government.  It  bad  War  Dapartment,  one  of  tiie  executive 
a  general  supervision  of  all  military  af-  branches  of  tbe  United  States  government, 
fairs;  kept  exact  records  of  all  trans-  the  chief  of  which  is  popularly  known  as 
actions,  with  the  names  of  ofBcers  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  performs  such 
soldiers;  and  had  charge  of  all  prisoners  duties  as  the  President  may  enjoin  on  bim 
of  war  and  of  all  correspondence  on  the  concerning  the  military  service, 
subject  of  the  army.  The  secretary  and  He  is  charged  by  law  with  the  super- 
clerks  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  vision  of  all  estimates  of  appropriations 
secrecy  before  entering  upon  their  du-  for  the  expenses  of  the  department,  of 
ties.  Tbe  salary  of  the  secretary  was  all  purchases  of  army  supplies,  of  all  ex* 
fixed  at  $800  a  year;  of  the  clerks,  $200.66.  penditures  for  the  support  and  transpor* 
A  seal  was  adopted.  Owing  to  the  extent  tation  of  the  army,  and  of  such  expendi- 
tures of  a  civil  nature  as  may  be  placed  by 
CongresH  under  his  direction.  He  also  has 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  of  the  board  ol 
ordnance  and  fortification,  of  the  various 
battle-field  commissions,  and  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Officiat  Records  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  He  has  charge  of  all 
matters  relating  to  national  defence  and 
aea  -  coast  fortifications,  army  ordnance, 
river  and  harl>or  improvements,  the  pre- 
vention of  obstruction  to  navigation,  and 
the  establishment  of  harbor  lines,  and  ap- 
proves all  plans  and  locations  of  bridges 
authorized  by  CongrcBs  to  be  constructed 
over  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
siiL  or  THi  BOAKB  OP  Wit  Statfis.     Hc  also  has  charge  of  the  estab- 

lishment or  abandonment  of  military 
of  the  field  of  war,  subordinate  boards  posts,  and  of  all  matters  relating  to  leases, 
were  authorised  in  1778.  In  November,  revocable  licenses,  and  all  other  privileges 
1777,  a  new  board  was  organized,  con-  upon  lands  under  the  control  of  the  War 
sisting  of  three  persons  not  members  of   Department. 

Congress,  to  sit  in  the  place  where  that  The  functions  of  the  department  arc 
body  should  be  in  session,  each  member  exercised  by  means  of  a  number  of 
to  be  paid  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year.  In  bureaus,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  under 
1T7B  another  organization  of  tbe  hoard  the  supervision  of  the  adjutant-general, 
occurred.  It  then  consisted  of  two  mem-  inspector-general,  quartermaster-general, 
hers  of  Congress  and  three  who  were  not  commissary-general  of  subsistence,  sur- 
members,  any  three  to  constitute  a  geon-general,  paymaster-generHl,  chief  of 
quorum.  Then  the  salary  of  the  secretary  engineers,  chief  of  ordnance,  Judge-advo- 
of  the  board  was  increased  to  32,000.  On  cate-general,  chief  signal  ofOcer,  and  the 
the  new  organi;;ation  of  the  government  chief  of  tbe  record  and  pension  office.  Bee 
in  1781,  the  Congress  resolved  to  create  a  CADincT,  President's. 
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War  of  1812,  the  popular  name  of  the  with  new  levies,  the  regular  force  to  con- 
second  war  between  the  United  States  and  sist  of  twenty  regiments  of  foot,  four 
Great  Britain.  Blessed  with  prosperity  of  artillery,  two  of  dragoons,  and  one 
and  dreading  war,  the  people  of  the  Unit-  of  riflemen,  which,  with  engineers  and 
ed  States  submitted  to  many  acts  of  artificers,  would  make  a  force  of  36,- 
tyranny  from  Great  Britain  and  France  700  men.  Little  reliance  could  be  placed 
rather  than  become  involved  in  armed  on  the  militia,  who  would  not  be  com- 
conflicts  with  them.  Ck)nsequently,  the  pelled,  by  law,  to  go  beyond  the  bounds 
government  of  the  United  States  was  of  their  respective  States.  The  navy 
only  nominally  independent.  Socially  was  very  weak,  in  comparison  with  that 
and  commercially,  the  United  States  of  the  enemy,  the  acknowledged  ''mis- 
tacitly  acknowledged  their  dependence  on  tress  of  the  seas."  It  consisted  of  only 
Europe^  and  especially  upon  England;  twenty  vessels,  exclusive  of  170  gunboats, 
and  the  latter  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  and  actually  carrying  an  aggregate  of  lit- 
dangerous  political  interest  and  influence  tie  more  than  500  guns, 
in  American  affairs  when  the  war  broke  The  following  is  a  list  of  forts  in  ex- 
out.  The  war  begun  in  1775  was  really  istence  when  war  was  declared  in  1812, 
only  the  first  great  step  towards  inde-  and  their  location :  Fort  Sumner,  Portland, 
pendence;  the  war  begun  in  1812  first  Me. ;  Fort  William  and  Mary,  Portsmouth, 
thoroughly  accomplished  the  indepen-  N.  H.;  Fort  Lily,  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann; 
dence  of  the  United  States.  Franklin  once  Fort  Pickering,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Fort  Sea- 
heard  a  person  speaking  of  the  Revolu-  wall,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  Fort  Indepen- 
tion  as  the  war  of  independence,  and  dence,  Boston  Harbor;  Fort  Wolcott,  near 
reproved  him,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  mean  the  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Fort  Adams,  Newport 
Revolution;  the  war  of  independence  is  Harbor;  Fort  Hamilton,  near  Newport; 
yet  to  come.  It  was  a  war  for  inde-  North  Battery,  a  mile  northwest  of  Fort 
pendence,  but  not  of  independence."  Wolcott;    Dumplings    Fort,    entrance    to 

When  it  was  determined,  early  in  1812,  Narraganset  Bay,  R.  I.;  *Tonomy  Hill,  a 
to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  mile  east  of  North  Battery,  R.  I.;  Fort 
preparations  were  at  once  made  for  the  Trumbull,  New  London,  Conn.;  Fort  Jay, 
crisis.  In  February  the  congressional  Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor; 
committee  of  ways  and  means  reported  works  on  Ellis  and  Bedloe's  islands,  New 
a  financial  scheme,  which  was  adopted.  York  Harbor;  Fort  Mifflin,  Delaware 
It  was  a  system  adapted  to  a  state  of  war  River,  below  Philadelphia ;  Fort  McHenry, 
for  three  years.  It  contemplated  the  sup-  Baltimore;  Fort  Severn,  Annapolis;  Forts 
port  of  war  expenses  wholly  by  loans,  and  Norfolk  and  Nelson,  on  Elizabeth  River, 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  below  Norfolk,  Va.;  forts  Pinckney,  Moul- 
including  interest  on  the  national  debt,  trie,  and  Mechanic,  for  the  protection  of 
by  revenues.  The  estimated  expense  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Fort  Mackinaw,  island 
the  war  the  first  year  was  $11,000,000.  of  Mackinaw;  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago; 
Duties  on  imports  were  doubled,  a  direct  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  forks  of  the  Maimiee, 
tax  of  $3,000,000  was  levied,  and  an  Ind.;  Fort  Detroit,  Michigan;  Fort  Ni- 
extensive  system  of  internal  duties  and  agara,  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River;  Fort 
excise  was  devised.  In  March,  Congress  Ontario,  Oswego;  Fort  Tompkins,  Sack- 
authorized  a  loan  of  $11,000,000,  at  an  ett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.  Some  of  these  were 
annual  interest  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent.,   unfinished. 

reimbursable  in  twelve  years.  When  war  While  the  army  of  General  Hull  was 
was  declared,  only  little  more  than  half  lying  in  camp  below  Sandwich,  in  Canada, 
the  loan  was  taken,  and  the  President  was  he  was  absent  at  Detroit  two  or  three  days, 
authorized  to  issue  treasury  notes,  paya-  There  had  been  some  skirmishing  with 
ble  in  one  year,  bearing  an  annual  inter-  detachments  of  his  army,  under  Colonels 
est  of  5V5  per  cent.  Measures  were  also  Cass  and  McArthur,  near  the  Tarontee; 
devised  for  strengthening  the  military  and  the  apparent  supineness  of  the  general 
force.  It  was  weak  when  war  was  de-  made  the  younger  officers  and  the  men  sus- 
clared.  Congress  passed  an  act,  June  26,  pect  him  of  incapacity,  if  not  of  treachery. 
1S12,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  old  army  While   Hull   was   absent  at  Detroit   the 
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command  of  the  American  troops  in  Can-  who  always  favored  measures  for  increas- 
ada  devolved  on  Colonel  McArthur,  and  ing  the  navy,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
he  resolved  to  attack  Fort  Maiden.  He  Democrats  to  it  ceased.  These  naval  vic- 
detached  some  rangers  to  seek  a  convenient  tories  astounded  the  British  public  The 
passage  of  the  Tarontee  above  the  bridge,  lion  was  bearded  in  his  den.  The  claims 
so  as  to  avoid  the  guns  of  the  British  of  Great  Britain  to  the  mastery  of  the 
armed  vessel  Queen  Charlotte,  lying  in  seas  were  vehemently  and  practically  dis- 
the  river.  This  was  impracticable.  A  puted.  Nor  were  the  naval  triumphs  of 
scouting  party  was  sent  under  Major  Den-  the  Americans  confined  to  the  national 
ny  to  reconnoitre,  who  found  an  Indian  vessels.  Privateers  swarmed  on  the  oceans 
ambuscade  between  Turkey  Creek  and  the  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1812,  and 
Tarontee,  in  the  Petit  CCte  settlement,  were  making  prizes  in  every  direction.  Ac- 
There  Denny  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  counts  of  their  exploits  filled  the  news- 
the  Indians,  when  a  part  of  his  line  gave  papers  and  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of 
way,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  joy  throughout  the  Union.  It  is  esti- 
confusion,  pursued  nearly  3  miles  by  the  mated  that  during  the  last  six  months 
victors.  He  tried  to  rally  his  men,  but  of  1812  more  than  fifty  armed  British 
in  vain.  In  the  skirmish  he  lost  six  men  vessels  and  250  merchantmen,  with  an  ag- 
killed  and  two  wounded.  This  was  the  gregate  of  over  3,000  prisoners  and  a  vast 
first  blood  shed  in  the  War  of  1812-15.  amount  of  booty,  were  captured  by  the 

The  defeat  of  Hull  weakened  the  con-  Americans.  The  British  newspapers  raved 
fidence  of  the  government  and  the  people  and  uttered  opprobrious  epithets.  A  lead- 
in  an  easy  conquest  of  Canada,  and  im-  ing  London  journal  petulantly  and  vulgar- 
mediate  steps  were  taken,  when  the  ar-  ly  gave  vent  to  its  sentiments  by  express- 
mistice  of  Dearborn  was  ended,  to  place  ing  an  apprehension  that  England  might 
troops  along  the  northern  frontier  suffi-  be  stripped  of  her  maritime  supremacy 
cient  to  make  successful  invasion,  or  pre-  ''by  a  piece  of  striped  bunting  flying  at 
vent  one  from  the  other  side.  Vermont  the  mast-heads  of  a  few  fir-built  frigates, 
and  New  York  joined,  in  co-operation  with  manned  by  a  handful  of  bastards  and  cow- 
the  United  States,  in  placing  ( September,  ards/'  The  position  of  the  American  army 
1812)  3,000  regulars  and  2,000  militia  at  the  close  of  1812  was  as  follows:  The 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  under  Army  of  the  Northwest,  first  under  Hull, 
Dearborn's  immediate  command.  Another  and  then  under  General  Harrison,  was  oc- 
force  of  militia  was  stationed  at  different  cupying  a  defensive  position  among  the 
points  along  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  snows  of  the  wilderness  on  the  banks  of 
Lawrence,  their  left  resting  at  Sackett's  the  Maumee  River;  the  Array  of  the  Cen- 
Harbor,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  On-  tre,  under  General  Smyth,  was  resting  on 
tario.  A  third  army  was  placed  along  the  defensive  on  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and 
the  Niagara  frontier,  from  Fort  Niagara  the  Array  of  the  North,  under  General 
to  Buffalo,  then  a  small  village.  This  lat-  Bloorafield,  was  also  resting  on  the  de- 
ter force  of  about  6,000  men,  half  regu-  fensive  at  Plattsburg,  on  the  western  shore 
lars  and  volunteers  and  half  militia,  were  of  Lake  Champlain. 

under  the  immediate  command  of  Maj.-  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  succeeded  Ad- 
Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  a  leading  miral  Warren  in  command  on  the  Ameri- 
Federalist  of  New  York.  can  Station,  issued  a  proclamation,  dated 

The  reverses  that  befell   the  American  at  Bermuda,  the  rendezvous  of  the  more 

army  during   1812   spread   a  gloom   over  southern  blockading  fleet,  April   2,   1813. 

the  people,  justified  the  warnings  of  the  It    was    addressed    to    slaves    under    the 

opposition   who   prophesied   disaster,   and  denomination  of  "  persons  desirous  to  emi- 

increased   the  activity   and   machinations  grate   from   the  United   States."     Owing 

of  the  peace  party.     But  before  the  close  to  the  inability  of  nearly  all  the  slaves 

of  the  year  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  to  read,  the  proclamation  had  very  little 

little  American  navy  dispelled  the  brood-  effect.    It  is  said  that  a  project  had  been 

ing  gloom  that  hung  over  the  people  and  suggested   by   British   officers   for   taking 

filled  th'»m  with  joy  and  confidence.    These  possession   of  the  peninsula  between   the 

justified  the  judgment  of  the  Federalists.  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  and  there 
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training  for  British  service  an  army  of  boats,  at  the  beginning  of  a  dark  night, 
negro  slaves.  The  project  was  rejected  with  an  impending  storm  hovering  over 
only  because  the  British,  being  then  slave-  the  lake.  Before  morning  there  was  a 
holders  themselves,  did  not  like  to  en-  furious  gale,  with  rain  and  sleet,  and  the 
courage  insurrection  elsewhere.  boats  were  scattered   in   every  direction. 

Greneral  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  The  shores  of  the  little  islands  in  that 
planned  a  second  invasion  of  Canada  in  region  were  strewn  with  wrecks,  and 
the  autumn  of  1813.  There  had  been  a  fifteen  large  boats  were  totally  lost.  On 
change  in  the  military  command  on  the  the  20th  a  large  number  of  the  troops  and 
northern  frontier.  For  some  time  the  in-  saved  boats  arrived  at  Grenadier  Island, 
firmities  of  Greneral  Dearborn,  the  com-  near  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
mander-in-chief,  had  disqualified  him  for  There  they  were  finally  all  gathered.  The 
active  service,  and  in  June  (1813)  he  was  damage  and  loss  of  stores,  etc.,  was  im- 
superseded  by  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  who,  mense.  The  troops  remained  encamped  un- 
like Dearborn,  had  been  an  active  young  til  Nov.  1.  The  snow  had  fallen  to  the 
officer  in  the  Revolution.  Leaving  Flour-  depth  of  10  inches.  Delay  would  be  dan- 
noy  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  Wilkin-  gerous,  and  on  Nov.  9  General  Brown  and 
son  hastened  to  Washington,  D.  C,  when  his  division  pushed  forward,  in  the  face 
Armstrong  assured  him  he  would  find  of  a  tempest,  to  French  Creek,  at  the 
15,000  troops  at  his  command  on  the  present  village  of  Clayton,  on  the  St. 
borders  of  Lake  Ontario.  On  reaching  Lawrence.  Chauncey  at  the  same  time 
Sackett's  Harbor  (Aug.  20),  he  found  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  blockade 
one-third  of  the  troops  sick,  no  means  for  the  British  vessels  in  the  harbor  of 
transportation,  officers  few  in  number,  and  Kingston.  British  marine  scouts  were  out 
both  officers  and  men  raw  and  undis-  among  the  Thousand  Islands.  They  dis- 
ciplined. After  some  movements  on  the  covered  the  Americans  at  French  Creek, 
lake,  Wilkinson  returned  to  Sackett's  Har-  where,  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  1,  there 
bor  in  October,  sick  with  lake  fever,  was  a  sharp  fight  between  the  troops  and 
Armstrong  was  there  to  take  personal  British  schooners  and  gunboats  filled  with 
charge  of  preparations  for  an  attack  upon  infantry.  The  remainder  of  the  troops, 
Kingston  or  Montreal.  Knowing  the  per-  with  Wilkinson,  came  down  from  Grena- 
sonal  enmity  between  Wilkinson  and  Wade  dier  Island,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
Hampton,  Armstrong,  accompanied  by  the  5th  the  whole  flotilla,  comprising  300 
adjutant-general,  had  established  the  bateaux,  preceded  by  gunboats,  filled  with 
headquarters  of  the  War  Department  at  7,000  troops,  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Sackett's  Harbor  to  promote  harmony  be-  pursued  by  British  troops  in  a  galley  and 
tween  these  two  old  officers,  and  to  add  gunboats,  through  the  sinuous  channels  of 
efficiency  to  the  projected  movements,  the  Thousand  Islands.  The  same  evening 
Wilkinson,  not  liking  this  interference  of  the  belligerents  had  a  fight  by  moonlight 
Armstrong,  wished  to  resign;  but  the  lat-  in  Alexandria  Bay,  and  land  troops  from 
ter  would  not  consent,  for  he  had  no  other  Kingston  reached  Prescott,  opposite  Og- 
officer  of  experience  to  take  his  place,  densburg,  at  the  same  time. 
After  much  discussion,  it  was  determined  Wilkinson  disembarked  his  army  just 
to  pass  Kingston  and  make  a  descent  upon  above  Ogdensburg,  and  marched  to  some 
Montreal.  distance  below  to  avoid  the  batteries  at 

For  weeks  the  bustle  of  preparation  was  Prescott.  Brown,  meanwhile,  successfully 
great,  and  many  armed  boats  and  trans-  took  the  flotilla  past  Prescott  on  the  night 
ports  had  been  built  at  the  Harbor.  On  of  the  6th,  and  the  forces  were  reunited  4 
Oct.  17  orders  were  given  for  the  em-  miles  below  Ogdensburg.  There  Wilkin- 
barkation  of  the  troops  at  Sackett's  Har-  son  was  informed  that  the  Canada  shores 
bor,  and  General  Hampton,  then  halting  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  lined  with  posts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chateaugay  River,  was  of  musketry  and  artillery  to  dispute  the 
ordered  to  move  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  passage  of  the  flotilla.  To  meet  this 
the  mouth  of  that  stream.  The  troops  at  emergency,  Col.  Alexander  McComb  was 
the  harbor  were  packed  in  scows,  bateaux,  detached  with  1,200  of  the  best  troops  of 
Durham   boats,   and    common    lake    sail-   the  army,  and  on  the  7th  landed  on  the 
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Canada  shore.  He  Was  followed  by  Lieu-  can,  and  whose  friendship  has  recently 
tenant-Colonel  Forsyth  with  his  riflemen,  been  shown  to  be  of  such  great  importance 
On  the  8th  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and,  to  us,  we  cannot  do  too  much." 
after  receiving  a  report  from  Col.  J.  G.  Towards  the  close  of  1813,  the  whole  of 
Swift,  the  chief  engineer,  concerning  the  the  New  England  States  presented  a  unit- 
strength  of  tlie  army,  the  question  "  Shall  ed  front  in  opposition  to  the  national  ad- 
the  army  proceed  with  all  possible  rapid-  ministration  and  the  war.  The  peace 
ity  to  the  attack  of  Montreal?"  was  con-  faction  was  very  active  and  industriously 
sidered,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirma-  sowed  discontent.  The  newspapers  and 
tive.  Greneral  Brown  at  once  crossed  the  orators  of  the  ultra-Federal  party  de- 
river  with  his  brigade.  Meanwhile  a  large  nounced  the  administration  as  hostile  to 
reinforcement  had  come  down  from  Kings-  New  England,  which,  it  was  asserted,  was 
ton  to  Prescott,  and  were  marching  rap-  treated  as  a  conquered  province;  her  great 
idly  forward  to  meet  the  American  in-  interests  —  commerce  and  navigation  — 
vaders.  A  severe  engagement  ensued  at  being  sacrificed,  and  her  sentiments  of 
Chrysler's  Field,  a  few  miles  below  Will-  right  and  justice  trampled  upon.  They  de- 
iamsburg  (Nov.  11,  1813).  The  flotilla  clared  that  every  New  England  man  of 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Rapids,  promise  in  public  affairs  had  been  for 
20  miles  below  Ogdensburg.  The  Ameri-  twelve  years  proscribed  by  the  national 
cans  were  beaten  in  the  flght  and  driven  government,  and  that,  reduced  as  New 
from  the  fleld  (see  Chbtsleb's  Field,  England  was  by  follies  and  oppressions 
Battle  of)  ,  and  that  night  they  with-  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  it  was  her  first  duty 
drew  to  the  boats.  The  following  morning  to  consult  her  own  interest  and  safety, 
the  flotilla  passed  the  Long  Rapids  safely.  The  idea  was  broached  in  a  Boston  news- 
General  Wilkinson  was  ill,  and  word  came  paper  (Daily  Advertiser)  that  it  would  be 
from  Hampton  that  he  would  not  form  a  desirable  for  New  England  to  conclude  a 
junction  with  Wilkinson's  troops  at  St.  separate  peace  with  Great  Britain,  or,  at 
Regis.  The  officers  were  unwilling  to  serve  least,  assume  a  position  of  neutrality, 
longer  under  the  incompetent  Wilkinson,  leaving  it  to  the  States  that  chose  to 
and  it  was  determined,  at  a  council  of  war,  fight  it  out  to  their  hearts'  content.  No 
to  abandon  the  expedition  against  Mon-  person  appeared  as  the  avowed  champion 
treal.  The  troops  went  into  winter  quar-  of  such  a  step.  It  was  denounced  as  a 
ters  at  French  Mills  (afterwards  Coving-  treasonable  suggestion,  and  produced  con- 
ton),  on  the  Salmon  River.  siderable  anxiety  at  Washington.  These 
The  news  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  discontents  finally  led  to  the  Hartford 
Erie     (see     Erie,     Lake,     Battle     on)  Convention   {q.  v.). 

startled  the  British  public,  and  strange  For  nearly  two  years  the  Americans 
confessions  of  weakness  were  made  in  the  waged  offensive  war  against  Great  Britain 
English  and  provincial  newspapers.  "We  (1812-14),  when  they  were  compelled  to 
have  been  conquered  on  the  lake,"  said  a  change  to  a  war  of  defence.  The  entire 
Halifax  paper,  "  and  so  we  shall  be  on  sea-coast  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St. 
every  other  lake,  if  we  take  as  little  care  Mary's,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New 
to  protect  them."  Others  urged  the  neces-  Orleans  and  beyond,  was  menaced  by 
sity  of  an  alliance  with  the  Indians  to  British  squadrons  and  regiments.  At 
secure  the  possession  of  Canada.  "  We  Portland,  Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven, 
dare  assert,"  said  a  writer  in  one  of  the  New  York,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charles- 
leading  British  reviews,  "  and  recent  ton,  and  Savannah,  which  were  exposed  to 
events  have  gone  far  in  establishing  the  attack,  the  people  were  soon  busy  casting 
truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  Canadas  up  fortifications  for  defence, 
cannot  be  effectually  and  durably  defend-  On  Jan.  6,  1814,  the  United  States  gov- 
ed  without  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  emment  received  from  that  of  Great 
and  command  of  the  lakes  and  river  St.  Britain  an  offer  to  treat  for  peace  directly 
Lawrence."  He  urged  his  countrymen  to  at  London,  that  city  being  preferred  be- 
consider  the  interests  of  the  Indians  as  cause  it  would  afford  greater  facilities  for 
their  own ;  "  for  men,"  he  said,  "  whose  negotiation.  It  was  proposed,  in  case 
very  name  is  so  formidable  to  an  Ameri-  there  should  be  insuperable  objections  to 
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London,  to  hold  the  conference  at  Gotten-  the  purchase,  for  $225,000,  of  the  yessels 

burg,  in   Sweden.      This   offer,  with   the  captured  on  Lake  Erie.   At  a  cost  of  about 

selection  of  Gottenburg,  was  accepted  by  $2,000,000  in  bounties,  14,000  recruits  were 

President  Madison,  who,  at  the  same  time,  obtained,  of  whom  the  New  England  States 

complained  of  the   rejection  of  Russia's  furnished  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 

mediation,  which  had  been  offered  three  States  put  together. 

separate  times.  He  nominated  as  com-  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1814, 
missioners  to  negotiate  for  peace  John  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War,  ordered 
Quincy  Adams  and  James  A.  Bayard,  to  General  Izard,  in  command  of  a  large 
whom  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell  body  of  troops  at  Plattsburg,  to  march 
were  added  as  special  representatives  of  a  larger  portion  of  them  to  co-operate 
the  war  party.  At  the  same  time,  Russell  with  the  army  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  minister  lliis  order  produced  amazement  and 
to  Sweden.  indignation  in  the  minds  of  Izard  and 
Early  in  1814  the  most  serious  business  his  officers,  for  they  knew  the  imminent 
of  Congress  was  to  provide  for  recruiting  peril  of  immediate  invasion,  from  the 
the  army.  The  enlistment  of  twelve-  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  a  large 
months'  men,  it  was  found,  stood  in  the  body  of  Wellington's  veterans,  tvho  had 
way  of  more  permanent  engagements,  and  lately  arrived  in  Canada.  Both  the  army 
the  fourteen  regiments  of  that  character  and  people  were  expecting  an  occasion 
then  existing  were  to  be  replaced  by  men  for  a  great  battle  near  the  foot  of  Lake 
to  serve  five  years.  Nor  were  any  volun-  Champlain  very  soon,  and  this  order  pro- 
teers  to  be  retained  except  for  a  like  duced  consternation  among  the  inhabi- 
period.  Three  additional  rifle  regiments  tants.  Izard  wrote  to  the  War  Departr 
were  to  be  raised;  two  regiments  of  light  ment  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  Aug.  11: 
dragoons  were  consolidated,  and  three  "  I  will  make  the  movement  you  direct,  if 
regiments  of  artillery  were  reorganized  possible;  but  I  shall  do  it  with  the  appre- 
into  twelve  battalions.  Could  the  ranks  hension  of  risking  the  force  under  my 
be  filled  under  this  organization,  there  command,  and  with  the  certainty  that 
would  be  an  army  of  60,000  regulars.  To  everything  in  this  vicinity  but  the  lately 
fill  these  ranks  the  money  bounty  was  erected  works  at  Plattsburg  and  Cumber- 
raised  to  $124 — $50  when  mustered  in  and  land  Head  will,  in  less  than  three  days 
the  remainder  when  discharged,  the  latter  after  my  departure,  be  in  the  possession 
sum,  in  case  of  death,  to  go  to  the  soldier's  of  the  enemy."  Nine  days  afterwards 
representatives.  To  anybody  who  should  Izard  wrote  to  the  Secretary :  "  I  must 
bring  in  a  recruit,  $8  were  allowed.  In  the  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences 
debate  on  this  subject  Daniel  Webster  of  abandoning  my  present  strong  posi- 
made  his  first  speech  in  Congress,  in  which  tion.  I  will  obey  orders,  and  execute 
he  declared  that  the  difficulty  of  raising  them  as  well  as  I  know  how."  The  re- 
troops  grew  out  of  the  unpopularity  of  moval  of  this  force  invited  the  invasion 
the  war,  and  not  from  political  opposition  of  Prevost  immediately  afterwards,  which 
to  it.  The  enormous  bounties  offered  was  checked  by  the  American  army  and 
proved  that.  And  he  advised  giving  over  navy  at  Plattsburg.  where,  with  great 
all  ideas  of  invasion,  and  also  all  restric-  diligence.  General  Macomb  concentrated 
tive  war  waged  against  commerce  by  em-  troops  for  defence  immediately  after  Izard 
bargoes  and  non-importation   acts.      "  If  left. 

war  must  be  continued,  go  to  the  ocean,"  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  gov- 

he  said,  "and  then,  if  the  contention  was  ernment   had   to   depend   upon   loans    for 

seriously  for  maritime  rights,  the  united  funds,  and  in  this  matter  the  peace  faction 

wishes  and  exertions  of  the  nation  would  found  an  excellent  chance  for  embarrass- 

go  with  the  administration."     Little  was  ing  the  administration.    They  took  meas- 

done  towards  increasing  the  force  of  the  ures  to  injure  the  public  credit,  and  so 

navy,  excepting  an  appropriation  of  $500,-  much  did  they  do  so  that  upon  each  loan 

000    for    the    construction    of    a    steam-  after  1812  a  ruinous  bonus  was  paid.    On 

frigate    or    floating    battery,    for    which  a  loan  of  $16,000,000,  at  the  beginning  of 

Fulton  offered  a  plan,  and  the  authorizing  1813,  the  lender  received  a  bonus  of  about 
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$2,000,000.  In  March,  1814,  the  darkest  the  reach  of  the  goyemment  and  put  into 
period  of  the  war,  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
was  authorized,  when  the  peace  faction.  In  January,  1815,  Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
at  public  meetings,  through  the  news-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  report  to 
papers,  and  even  from  the  pulpit,  cast  Congress,  laid  bare  the  poverty  of  the  na- 
every  possible  embarrassment  in  the  way  tioual  treasury.  The  year  had  closed  with 
of  the  government.  Their  opposition  as-  $19,000,000  unpaid  debts,  to  meet  which 
sumed-  the  character  of  virtual  treason,  there  was  a  nominal  balance  in  the  treas- 
They  violently  denounced  the  government  ury  of  less  than  $2,000,000  and  about 
and  those  who  dared  to  lend  it  money;  $4,500,000  of  uncollected  taxes.  For  the 
and  by  inflammatory  publications  and  next  year's  services  $50,000,000  would  be 
personal  threats  they  intimidated  many  required.  The  total  revenue,,  including  the 
capitalists  who  were  disposed  to  lend.  The  produce  of  the  new  taxes,  was  estimated 
result  was,  not  half  the  amount  of  the  at  about  $11,000,000 — $10,000,000  from 
proposed  loan  was  obtained,  and  that  only  taxes,  and  only  $1,000,000  from  duties  on 
by  the  payment  of  $2,852,000  on  $11,400,-  imports,  to  such  a  low  ebb  had  the  com- 
000.  Then  this  unpatriotic  faction  pointed  merce  of  the  United  States  been  reduced, 
to  this  event  as  evidence  of  the  unwilling-  Various  schemes  for  raising  money  were 
ness  of  the  people  to  continue  the  war.  So  devised,  but  the  prospect  was  particularly 
disastrous  were  these  attempts  to  borrow  gloomy.  The  government  was  without 
money  that  only  one  more  of  a  like  nature  money  or  credit;  the  regular  military  force 
wa4s  made  through  the  remainder  of  the  was  decreasing;  the  war  party  were  at 
war,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  variance,  Great  Britain  refusing  to  treat 
treasury  notes.  Foiled  in  their  efforts  to  on  admissible  terms;  a  victorious  British 
utterly  prevent  the  government  from  army  threatening  the  Northern  frontier; 
making  loans,  the  peace  faction  struck  Cockbum  in  possession  of  Cumberland  Isl- 
another  blow  at  the  public  credit,  and  the  and,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia ;  the  Southern 
complicity  of  Boston  banks  gave  it  in-  States  threatened  with  servile  insurrec- 
tensity.  The  banks  out  of  New  England  tion;  a  formidable  British  armament  pre- 
were  the  principal  lenders  to  the  govern-  paring  to  invade  the  Gulf  region;  and 
ment,  and  measures  were  taken  to  drain  the  peace  faction  doing  all  in  their  power 
them  of  their  specie,  and  so  produce  an  to  embarrass  the  government.  It  was  at 
utter  inability  on  their  part  to  pay  this  juncture  that  the  complaints  of  the 
their  subscriptions.  Boston  banks  demand-  Hartford  Convention  {q.  v.) ,  emd  sl  corn- 
ed specie  for  the  notes  of  New  York  banks  mission  from  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
and  those  farther  south  which  they  held,  chusetts  appeared  before  the  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  drafts  were  drawn  Fortunately,  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
on  the  New  York  banks  for  the  balances  peace  and  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  went 
due  the  Boston  corporations,  to  the  total  over  the  country  in  February  and  saved 
amount  of  about  $8,000,000.  A  panic  was  the  people  from  utter  discouragement, 
created,  and  great  commercial  distress  The  government  took  heart  and  author- 
ensued,  for  the  banks  so  drained  were  com-  ized  a  loan  of  $18,400,000,  the  amount  of 
pelled  to  contract  their  discounts.  This  treasury  notes  then  outstanding;  and  as 
conspiracy  against  the  public  credit  was  an  immediate  means  to  go  on  with,  a  new 
potent  and  ruinous  in  its  effects.  To  make  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
the  blow  more  intensely  fatal,  the  con-  $25,000,000  (part  of  them  in  sums  under 
spirators  made  arrangements  with  agents  $100,  payable  to  bearer,  and  without  in- 
of  the  government  authorities  of  Lower  terest)  was  authorized.  The  small  notes 
Canada,  whereby  a  very  large  amount  of  were  intended  for  currency;  those  over 
British  government  bills,  drawn  on  Quebec,  $100  bore  an  interest  of  5*/^  per  cent, 
were  transmitted  to  New  York,  Philadel-  All  acts  imposing  discriminating  duties  on 
phia,  and  Baltimore,  and  offered  on  such  foreign  vessels  of  reciprocity  nations,  and 
advantageous  terms  that  capitalists  were  embargo,  non-importation,  and  non-inter- 
induced  to  purchase  them.  By  this  means  course  laws,  were  repealed;  and  so  com- 
an  immense  amount  of  gold  was  trans-  merce  was  immediately  revived  and  the 
mitted  to  Canada,  and  so  placed  beyond  revenue  increased. 
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The  whole  number  of  captured  British  British  sloop  Peacock  near  the  mouth  of 

ressels  during  the  war,  on  the  lakes  and  the  Demerara  Riyer,  South  America 

on  the  ocean,  including  those  taken  by  Feb.  24,  1813 

privateers  (of  which  there  remained  forty  York    (now   Toronto),   Upper   Canada, 

or  fifty  at  sea  when  peace  was  proclaimed) ,   captured April  27,  1813 

and  omitting  those  recaptured,  was  reck-  Defence  of  Fort  Meigs,  O.,  by  General 

oned  at  1,750.    There  were  captured  or  de-    Harrison April  28-May  9,  1813 

stroyed  by  British  ships  42  American  na-  Gen.  Green  Clay  is  checked  in  attempt- 

tional  vessels  (including  22  gunboats),  133  ing  to  reinforce  Fort  Meigs. .  .May  6,  1813 

privateers,  and   511   merchant- vessels — in  Fort    George,    on    the    west    side    of 

all  686,  manned  by  18,000  seamen.  Niagara  River,  near  its  mouth,  is  capt- 

Chronology.    The  following  is  a  record  ured  by  the  American  troops  under  Gen- 

of  the  chief  battles  and  naval  engagements   eral  Dearborn May  27,  1813 

between  the  United  States  forces  and  the  Frigate   Chesapeake  surrenders   to  the 

combined  British  and  Indian  forces:  British  ship  Shannon June  1,  1813 

Action  at  Brownstown,  Mich.  Action  at  Stony  Creek,  Upper  Canada 

Aug.  5,  1812  June  6,  1813 

Action  at  Maguaga,  14  miles  below  De-  Affair  at  Beaver  Dams,  Upper  Canada 

troit Aug.  9,   1812  June  24,  1813 

Surrender  of  Fort  Dearborn  and  mas-  Maj.  George  Croghan's  gallant  defence 

sacre    (Chicago) Aug.   15,   1812    of  Fort  Stephenson Aug.  2,  1813 

Surrender  of  Detroit  by  (Jen.  William  British  sloop-of-war  Pelican  captures  the 

Hull  (Michigan) ) Aug.  16,  1812  brig  Argua  in  the  British  channel 

Frigate    Constitution    captures    British  Aug.  14,  1813 

frigate  Querri^e Aug.  19,  1812  Massacre  at  Fort  Mimms,  Ala.,  by  the 

Defence    of    Fort    Harrison,    Indiana,    Creek  Indians Aug.  30,  1813 

Capt.  Zachary  Taylor  commanding  Brig   Enterprise  captures   British   brig 

Sept.  4,  1812  Boxer  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  .Sept.  5,  1813 

Battle  of  Queenston Oct.  13,  1812  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie 

Sloop-of-war     Wasp    captures     British  Sept.  10,  1813 

sloop  Frolic Oct.  18,  1812  Detroit,  Mich.,  reoccupied  by  the  United 

Action  at  St.  Regis,  N.  Y..  .Oct.  23,  1812    States  forces Sept.  28,  1813 

Frigate  United  States  captures  British  Battle  of  the  Thames,  Upper  Canada; 

frigate  if ooedonuin Oct.  25,  1812  Harrison   defeats   Proctor;    death   of   Te- 

Affair  at  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. ;  attempt-    cumseh Oct.  5,  1813 

ed    invasion    of    Canada    by    the    Ameri-  Action  at  Chrysler's  Field,  on  the  north- 
cans  under  Qen.  Alexander  Smyth  ern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  90 

Nov.  28,  1812    miles  above  Montreal Nov.  11,  1813 

Frigate   Constitution   captures   British  Jackson's  campaign  against  the  Creek 

frigate  Java  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  Indians November,   1813 

Dec.  29,  1812  Gen.  George  McClure,  commanding  a  Bri- 

Schooner  Patriot  sails  from  Charleston,  gade  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  burns  the 

S.  C,  for  New  York Dec.  30,  1812  village  of  Newark,  Canada,  and  evacuates 

[This  vessel,  having  on  board  Theodosia,  Fort  George,  opposite  Fort  Niagara    (he 

the  wife  of  Governor  Alston  and  only  child   is  severely  censured) Dec.  10,  1813 

of  Aaron  Burr,  is  never  heard  of  after-  Fort  Niagara  captured  by  the  British 

wards.]  Dec.  19,  1813 

Action    at    Frenchtown,    now    Monroe,  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  burned  by  the 

Mich Jan.  18,  1813    British  and  Indians Dec.  30,  1813 

Defeat   and   capture   of   General   Win-  (General  Jackson  defeats  and  crushes  the 

^.hester  at  the  river  Raisin,  Mich  Creek  Indians  at  Great  Horse  Shoe  Bend, 

Jan.  22,  1813    on  the  Tallapoosa March  27,  1814 

British  fleet.  Vice- Admiral  Cockburn,  at-  Frigate  Esseof,  Capt.  David  Porter,  sur- 

tempts  to  blodcade  the  Atlantic  coast  renders  to  the  British  ships  Phoebe  and 

January  et  seq,  1813  Cherub  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  Chile 

Sloop-of-war  Hornet  captures  and  sinks  March  28,  1814 
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General    Wilkinson,   with   about   2,000  Fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  under  Com. 

troops,  attacks  a  party  of  British,  forti-  Thomas  Macdonough  defeats  the  British 

fied  in  a  stone  mill,  at  La  Colle,  Lower  under  Commodore  Downie.  .Sept.  11,  1814 

Canada,    near    the    north    end    of    Lake  British  approaching  Baltimore,  Md.,  un- 

Champlain,  and  is  repulsed  der  General  Ross;  he  is  killed  at  North 

March  30,   1814  Point Sept.   12,   1814 

British  blockade  extended  to  the  whole  They  find  the  city  too  well  fortified,  and 

coast  of  the  United  States.  .April  23,  1814  retire Sept.  13,  1814 

Sloop-ofjwar  Peacock  captures  the  Brit-  British  fieet  bombard  Fort  McHenry 

ish  brig  Epervier  off  the  coast  of  Florida  Sept.  13,  1814 

with  $118,000  in  specie April  29,  1814  [During  this  attack  Francis  Scott  Key 

British  attack  and  destroy  the  fort  at  wrote  The  Star-Spangled  Banner, "l 

Oswego,  N.  Y May  6,  1814  British  attack  on  Fort  Bowyer,  Mobile 

Action  at  Big  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.  Bay,  repulsed Sept.  15,  1814 

May  29,  1814  Garrison  at  Fort  Erie  by  a  sortie  break 

Sloop-of-war  W<i8p  captures  the  British  up  the  siege Sept.  17,  1814 

sloop  Reindeer  in  the  British  Channel  General  Drummond  raises  the  siege  of 

June  28,  1814  Fort  Erie Sept.  21,  1814 

Fort  Erie,  with  about  170  British  sol-  Wasp  captures  the  British  brig  Atlanta 

diers,  surrenders  to  Gren.  Winfield  Scott  Sept.  21,  1814 

and  General  Ripley July  3,   1814  Gallant  fight  of  the  privateer,  the  GenercU 

Battle  of  Chippewa,  Upper  Canada  Armstrong,  with  the  British  74-gun  ship- 
July  5,  1814  of-the-line,  the  Plantagenet,  in  the  harbor 

Battle  of  Lundy*8  Lane,  or  Bridgewa-  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores.  .Sept.  26,  1814 

ter.  Upper  Canada July  25,  1814  Gen.  George  Izard,  on  the  Niagara  fron- 

Congress  appropriates  $320,000  for  one  tier,  moves  on  Chippewa  with  a  force  of 

or   more   fioating   batteries,    designed    by   6,000  men Oct.    13,   1814 

Robert  Fulton;   one  finished.  .July,   1814  General    Izard,   after   a   skirmish   with 

[This  was  the  first  steam  vessel  of  war  the  British  near  Chippewa,  Oct.   19,  re- 
built.] tires  to  the  Niagara  River,  opposite  Black 

Expedition  from   Detroit   against  Fort  Rock Oct.   21,   1814 

Mackinaw  fails Aug.  4,   1814  Fort  Erie  abandoned  and  blown  up  by 

British  troops  land  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  the  United  States  troops ....  Nov.  5,  1814 

Aug.  4,  1814  British  approach  New  Orleans 

British  troops,  5,000  strong,  under  Gen-  Dec.  22,  1814 

eral  Drummond,  invest  Fort  Erie  General  Jackson  attacks  the  command 

Aug.  4,  1814  of  General  Keane  on  Viller6*s  plantation, 

Stonington,    Conn.,    bombarded   by   the  about  9  miles  below  the  city,  and  checks 

British  fieet  under  Commodore  Hardy  its   advance  on   the   night  of 

Aug.  9-12,  1814  Dec.    23,    1814 

British  fieet,  with  6,000  veterans  from  He  intrenches  about  7  miles  below  the 

Wellington's   army   under    General    Ross,  city Dec.  24,  1814 

appears  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  .Aug.  14, 1814  [His  line,  extending  at  right  angles  to 

Midnight  assault  by  the  British  on  Fort  the   river,   reached    to   a   cypress   swamp 
Erie  repulsed Aug.  15,  1814  about    IV^   miles   distant,   and   was   pro- 
Battle  of  Bladensburg,   the  Capitol  at  tected     by     rudely     constructed     breast- 
Washington  burned Aug.  24,  1814  works   of   cotton   bales   and    earth,   with 

Nantucket   Island   stipulates   with    the  a    shallow   ditch    in    front.     At    the    ex- 
British  fieet  to  remain  neutral  treme  left  of  this  line  was  stationed  the 

Aug.  31,  1814  brigade    of    General    Coffee,    800    strong; 

Sloop-of-war    Wasp    sinks    the    British  then  came  Carroll's  brigade,  about  1,400 

sloop   Avon Sept.    1,    1814  men,  while  the  right  towards   the   river 

British    General    Prevost    crosses    the  was    held    by    1,300    men    under    Colonel 

Canadian    frontier    towards    Plattsburg,  Ross,    including   all    the    regulars;    Gen- 

N.  Y.,  with  12,000  veteran  troops  eral     Adair    was    placed     in     the    rear 

Sept.  1,  1814  with  about  500  men  as  a  reserve.    Along 
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the  line  were  placed   at   intervals   eigh-  Frigate  President,  forty-four  guns,  Com- 

teen  guns,  carrying  from  six  to  twenty-  modore  Decatur  commanding,  is  captured 

three    pound    balls,     and     several     guns  by  the  British  frigates  Endymion,  forty 

across  the  river  under  Patterson.    Antici-  guns,  the  Pomone,  Tenedos,  and  Majestic 

pa  ting  an  advance  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jan.  15,  1815 

river  as  well,  Jackson  had   placed  Gen.  Frigate  Constitution  captures  the  Cy- 

David  B.  Morgan  with  about   1,200  men  ane  and  the  Levant,  British  sloops-of-war 

and  two  or  three  guns  a  little  in  advance  February,  1815 

of  his  own  position.]  Fort  Bowyer,  invested  by  the  British 

British  attack  Greneral  Jackson  with  ar-    fleet,  surrenders Feb.  12,  1815 

tillery,  but  are  forced  to  retire  Sloop-of-war  Hornet,  Capt.  James  Bid- 
Dec.  28,  1814  die,    captures    the    British    brig -of -war 

Another  attempt  made Jan.  1,  1815  Penguin  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Final  assault  fails Jan.  8,  1815  March  23,  1815 

[The  British   commander,   Sir   Edward  See  also  Jackson,  Andrew;   New  Ob- 

Pakenham,  in  his  final  assault  designing  leans;   and  readily  suggestive  names  of 

to  attack  on  both   sides  of  the   river  at  persons  and  places  that  were  conspicuous 

once,   ordered   Col.    William    (afterwards  in  the  war. 

Sir)    Thornton  to  cross  on  the  night  of  War  of  1812,  Societt  of.     See  SocncTT 

Jan.  7  with  1,200  men  and  attack  Generpl  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Morgan  at  early  dawn.    The  main  assault  Warburton,  George,  author;  born  near 

under  Pakenham   was  made  as  early  as  Tullamore,     Ireland,     presumably     about 

6  A.M.,  the  8th,  in  two  columns,  the  right  1812;  joined  the  British  army,  and  reached 

under   Maj.-Gen.    Sir   Samuel    Gibbs,    the  the  rank  of  major.     He  spent  some  time 

left  under  Maj.-Gen.  John  Keane,  and  the  in    Canada;    then    returned    to    England, 

reserve   under   Maj.-Gen.   John   Lambert;  and   represented   Harwich   in   Parliament, 

total  force  probably  numbered  about  7,000  His    publications    include    Hochelaga,    or 

men.      General    Gibbs's    column    in    close  England  in  the  New  World;  The  Conquest 

ranks, /Sixty  men  front,  came  under  fire  of  Canada,  etc.     He  died  in   1857. 

first,  which  was  so  severe  and  deadly  that  Ward,    Andrew    Henshaw,    historian; 

a  few  platoons  only  reached  the  edge  of  bom  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  May  26,  1784; 

the  ditch  and  broke.  In  this  advance  Gibbs  graduated   at   Harvard   College   in    1808 ; 

was  mortally  wounded,  and  Pakenham,  in  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811  and  practised 

his  attempt  to  rally  the  men,  was  almost  in  Shrewsbury;   was  engaged  in  the  cus- 

instantly  killed.     The  left  advance  under  tom-house    in    Boston    in    1829-53,    with 

Keane  fared  no  better,  Keane  being  severe-  the   exception   of   two  years ;   and  was  a 

ly  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field,  and  justice    of    peace    for    over   fifty    years, 

his  column  routed.    By  8  a.m.  the  assault  His   publications   include   History  of  the 

was  at  an  end.    Colonel  Thornton's  attack  Town  of  Shrewsbury ;  Ward  Family:  De- 

on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was  success-  scendants  of  William  Ward;  and  Oenea^ 

ful,  for  he  routed  General  Morgan's  mili-  logical  History  of  the  Rice  Family,    Ht 

tia,  which  were  poorly  armed,  and  drove  died     in    Newtonville,     Mass.,     Feb.     18, 

them  beyond  Jackson's   position   towards  1864. 

the  city,  and  compelled  Patterson  to  spike  Ward,  Artemas,  military  officer;  born 

his   guns   and   retire,   but   owing   to   the  in    Shrewsbury,    Mass.,    Nov.    27,    1727; 

failure  of  the  main  assault,  together  with  graduated   at   Harvard    College   in    1748, 

the  loss  of  the  chief  officers,  General  Lam-  served   as   major   in   the   Northern   army 

bert,  now  chief  in  command,  recalled  Thorn-  from   1755   to   1758,  and  became  lieuten- 

ton  from  his  successes,  and  on  Jan.  9  be-  ant-colonel.    Taking  an  active  part  against 

gan  preparations  for  retreating.    Of  7,000  the  ministerial  measures,  he  was  appoint- 

British    troops    engaged    in    the    assault,  ed  a  general  officer  by  the  Massachusetts 

2,036  were  killed  and  wounded,  the  killed  Provincial  Congress,  and  in  May  became 

being  estimated  at  over   700;   Americans  commander-in-chief    of    the    forces    gath- 

lost  eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded  in  ered  at  Cambridge,  in  which  post  he  act- 

the  main  assault;  total  loss  on  both  sides  ed  until  the  arrival  of  Waehington  at  the 

of  the  river,  seventy-one.]  beginning  of  July,  1775.    Ward  was  made 
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the   first   major-general   under   Washing-  ceived  an  answer  was  mortally  wounded  in 

ton ;  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1776  on  ac-  an  action  at  Tsekie,  and  died  in  Ningpo, 

count  of  ill -health;   was  then  appointed  Sept.  21,  1862. 

chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas       Ward,    Hekbt   Augustus,   naturalist; 

for  Worcester  county.     He  was  president  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1834; 

of  the  council  in  1777,  and  in  1779  was  educated  at  Williams  College  and  at  the 

chosen  a  delegate   to   Congress,   but   ill-  Harvard  Scientific  School,  where  he  became 

health  prcTcnted  His  taking  a  seat  in  that  assistant  to   Professor   Agassiz   in    1854; 

body.     For  sixteen  years  he  was  in  the  was    Professor    of    Natural    Sciences    at 

Massachusetts  legislature,  and  was  speaker  Rochester  University  in  1860-65;  manager 

of  the  Assembly  in  1785.     From  1791  to  of   gold-mines    in    Montana    in    1866-69; 

1795   he  was   in   Congress.    He   died   in  travelled  extensively  in  various  parts  of 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1800.  the    world,    making    large    and    valuable 

Ward,  DuHBiN,  lawyer;  bom  in  Angus-  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  which 
ta,  Ky.,  Feb.  11,  1819;  settled  in  Fayette  have  been  distributed  among  universities, 
county,  Ind. ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842 ;  colleges,  and  schools  throughout  the  Unit- 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Warren  county,  ed  States.  He  was  naturalist  to  the  Unit- 
O.,  in  1845-51;  served  throughout  the  ed  States  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo  in 
Civil  War;  won  distinction  at  the  battle  1871,  and  a  member  of  many  geological 
of  Chickamauga,  where  he  was  severely  and  zoological  societies, 
wounded ;  promoted  lieutenant  -  colonel.  Ward,  James  Harman,  naval  officer ; 
Dec.  31,  1862,  and  brevetted  brigadier-  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1806;  was 
general  in  October,  1865;  was  United  educated  at  Norwich  Military  Academy 
States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  and  Trinity  College;  entered  the  navy  in 
of  Ohio  in  1866-68;  elected  to  the  State  1823,  and  rose  to  commander  in  1858. 
Senate  in  1870;  and  drew  up  the  plan  of  He  lectured  on  gunnery,  and  urged  the 
the  present  circuit  court  system  of  Ohio,  establishment  of  a  naval  school.  In  May, 
He  died  in  Lebanon,  O.,  May  22,  1886.  1861,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 

Ward,  Fbedebick  Townsend,  military  Potomac  flotilla;  silenced  the  batteries 
officer;  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  at  Aquia  Creek,  and  in  an  attack  upon 
1831;  became  a  sailor;  went  to  Shanghai,  a  battery  upon  Mathias  Point  was  mor- 
China,  in  1860,  when  the  Taeping  rebels  tally  wounded  by  a  Mini6  ball,  June  27, 
were  being  victorious  everywhere.  He  1861.  See  Matthias  Point. 
recruited  a  band  of  men  from  various  Ward,  John  Henry  Hobabt,  military 
countries  and  their  services  were  accepted  officer;  born  in  New  York  City,  June  17, 
by  the  government.  He  first  captured  the  1823;  was  educated  at  Trinity  School; 
walled  town  of  Snngkiang,  in  which  there  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  sergeant- 
were  10,000  rebels,  in  recognition  of  which  major;  was  assistant  commissary-general 
he  was  created  a  mandarin  of  the  fourth  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1851-55;  and 
degree.  He  next  dispersed  the  rebels  commissary-general  in  1855-59;  went  into 
around  Shanghai  and  later  prevented  them  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the  38th  New 
from  taking  that  city.  Afterwards  he  York  Volunteers,  and  led  his  regiment  at 
was  made  admiral-general  and  created  a  both  battles  of  Bull  Run,  in  all  the  battles 
mandarin  of  the  highest  grade,  married  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  at  Chan- 
the  daughter  of  a  powerful  native,  and  was  tilly;  promoted  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
named  Hwa.  When  Captain  Wilkes  re-  teers,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  3d 
moved  the  Confederate  commissioners  Corps,  at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
from  the  Trent  and  war  seemed  probable  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness.  Spottsyl- 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  vania,  Kelly's  Ford,  and  Wapping  Heights, 
he  planned  the  seizure  of  the  British  war-  He  died  in  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  July  24, 
ships    and    merchant    vessels    in    Chinese  1903. 

waters.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War       Ward,  John  Quincy  Adams,  sculptor; 

he  tried  to  close  up  his  affairs  in  China  born  in  Urbana,  O.,  June  29,  1830;  studied 

in  order  to  enlist  in  the  National  army,  under  and  assisted  Henry  K.  Browne,  in 

and  made  an  oflfer  of  $10,000  to  the  Unit-  1850-57;  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 

ed  States  government,  but  before  he  re-  1850-61,   where   he   made  portrait  busts 
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of  many  of  the  public  men,  and  in  New  annihilated.  The  date  of  her  death  is  un- 
York  City  since  1861.    Among  his  statues  known. 

are  The  Indian  Hunters;  7th  Regiment  Ward,  Nathaniel,  author;  born  in 
Citizen  Soldiers;  Sind  The  Pilgrims,  all  in  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  England,  about  1578; 
Central  Park,  New  York  City;  The  Freed-  graduated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
man,  in  Washington,  D.  C;  Henry  Ward  bridge,  in  1603;  practised  law  and  preach- 
Beecher ;  Commodore  Perry ;  and  the  ed ;  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
crowning  group  of  Victory  on  the  naval  Company  in  1630,  and  emigrated  to  the 
arch  in  New  York  CityT  erected  for  the  colony  in  1634,  where  he  was  pastor  at 
Dewey  reception.  Agawam  till  1637;  took  part  in  the  set- 

Ward,  Marcus  Laurence,  born  in  tlement  of  Haverhill  in  1640;  returned  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  9,  1812;  was  a  dele-  England  in  1646,  and  was  author  of  Body 
gate  to  the  National  Republican  con-  of  Liberties;  The  Simple  Cobbler  of 
ventions  in  Chicago  in  1860  and  in  Balti-  Agawamj  etc.  He  died  in  Shenfield,  Essex, 
more  in  1864;  governor  of  New  Jersey  England,  in  October,  1652. 
in  1865-68;  chairman  of  the  national  Re-  Ward,  Richard,  colonial  governor; 
publican  committee  in  1866;  member  of  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  15,  1689; 
Congress  in  1873-76.  He  was  a  member  of  was  attorney-general  of  Rhode  Island  in 
the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  im-  1712-13;  deputy  and  clerk  of  the  As- 
proved  the  condition  of  the  State-prison,  sembly  in  1714;  recorder  in  1714-30  j 
and  was  an  active  philanthropist.  He  died  deputy-governor  in  1740  and  governor  in 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  25,  1884.  1740-^3.    He  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug. 

Ward,  Nancy,  Cherokee  Indian  prophet-  21,  1763. 
ess;  born  presumably  about  1740;  daugh-  Ward,  Samuel,  patriot;  born  in  New- 
ter  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army  named  port,  R.  I.,  May  27,  1725;  was  already 
Ward  and  an  Indian  squaw,  sister  of  Atta-  a  man  of  note  when  the  Revolution  oc- 
culla-culla,  the  vice-king.  She  was  re-  curred.  He  had  acquired  a  competence 
garded  as  the  inspired  messenger  of  the  in  business,  and  had  served  in  the  Assem- 
Great  Spirit,  and  is  reported  to  have  bly  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1761  he  was 
been  a  woman  of  singular  beauty,  with  a  made  chief-justice,  and  was  twice  gov- 
tall,  straight  form,  raven  silk  hair,  flash-  ernor  (in  1762  and  from  1765  to  1767). 
ing  black  eyes,  and  a  strong  personality;  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rhode 
and  had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Island  College  (now  Brown  University). 
Cherokees,  whom  she  many  times  restrain-  A  firm  and  persistent  patriot,  he  was  re- 
ed from  atrocious  acts  against  the  white  garded  as  a  safe  leader  and  had  great 
settlers.  Her  first  recorded  exploit  was  influence,  and,  with  Stephen  Hopkins,  was 
the  rescue  of  Jeremiah  Jack  and  William  sent  a  delegate  from  Rhode  Island  to  the 
Rankin,  two  pioneers  who  had  been  capt-  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  He 
ured  by  a  hostile  band.  She  next  rescued  was  also  a  member  of  the  second  Con- 
from  the  stake  the  wife  of  William  Bean,  gress  in  1775,  in  which  he  usually  presided 
who  was  the  first  settler  beyond  the  Allc-  when  in  committee  of  the  whole.  He  died 
ghany  Mountains.  Mrs.  Bean  was  taken  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  26,  1776. 
prisoner  near  the  fort  at  Watauga.  Af-  Ward,  William  Thomas,  military  offi- 
cer securing  her  liberty  Nancy  sent  her  cer;  born  in  Amelia  county,  Va.,  Aug.  9, 
back  to  her  husband  with  a  strong  escort.  1808;  educated  in  St.  Mary's  College,  near 
Her  greatest  service,  however,  to  the  Tiebanon,  Ky. ;  studied  law  and  practised 
whites  was  the  constant  warning  of  out-  in  Greensburg;  served  in  the  Mexican  War 
breaks  against  them,  which  she  conveyed  as  major  of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  volun- 
through  the  Indian  trader,  John  M.  Lea.  teers;  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislat- 
Owing  to  this  information  the  whites  were  ure;  Representative  in  Congress  in  1851- 
always  prepared  for  the  assaults  of  the  5.3;  served  through  the  Civil  War  as 
Indians.  It  is  said  she  once  declared:  brigadier-general  of  Kentucky  volunteers, 
**  The  white  men  are  our  brothers ;  the  and  commanded  all  troops  south  of  Louis- 
same  house  holds  us,  the  same  sky  covers  ville.  He  was  in  General  Sherman's  cam- 
all."  Had  it  not  been  for  her  friendship  paigns,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  pre- 
the   settlers   would   doubtless   have   been  ceding   the   fall   of  Atlanta   and   in   the 
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march  to  the  aca.     He  was  brevetted  ma-        Warfield,    Etuelbebt    DrVLer,   educft- 
jor-fjeneral  in   1883;   mustered  out  of  the    tor;   bom   in   Lexington,   Ky.,   March   18, 
iervice   on   Aug.   24,   1S65-.    and   resumed    1S61;  graduated  at  Prineeton   College 
law  practice.     He  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,    1882    and    at    Columbia.  Law    School    in 
Oct.  12,  18TS.  1883;  president  and  Profeesor  of  History 

Warden,  Davtii  Bailie,  author;  born  at  Idiami  University  in  lSSS-01;  became 
in  Irrlaod  in  1778;  graduated  at  the  New  president  and  Profeesor  of  History  at 
York  Medical  College;  was  United  States  Lafayette  College  in  the  latter  year: 
conaul  at  Paris  in  1806-16.  His  pubtica-  is  chaplain -general  of  the  Sons  of  the 
tiona  include  /nguiry  Conpeminjf  the  In-  Amcri<»,n  Revolution.  His  pubUi-ation* 
Ulleetual  and  Moral  Facultiea  and  Litem-  include  The  Kentucky  Jtevalulhnt 
tvre  of  the  Nfgroea;  Origin  and  Nature  1798,  on  Hiitorical  Btudy;  Ucmoir 
of  Corxtular  E»taMi«hinent» :  Deacriplion  Joseph  CabfH  Breckinridge,  V.  S.  S., 
of  lh«  Diglriei  of  Columbia;  StatUlieal,  Waring,  George  Edwin,  sanitary 
Fotilieal,  and  Bistorical  Account  of  the  gineer;  bom  in  Poundrid{;e,  N.  Y.,  July 
United  States  of  Sorth  America  (3  vol-  4,  183,1;  educated  in  public  and  private 
umes);  Inquiry  Into  the  Antiquilira  of  schools  and  took  a  course  in  agriculture 
Xorth  America;  etc.  He  died  in  Parii.  and  agricultural  chemistry  under  Pro* 
France.  Oct.  !),  1845.  reseor  Mapea   in   1S53.     He  was  agrict 

Warden,  Robert  Bbvce,  author:  born 
in  Bardslown.  Ky.,  Jan.  18,  1834;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845;  became  pres- 
ident-judge of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Cincinnati ;  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio;  and  an  associate- judge  of 
that  court.  He  wrote  A  Voter'*  Version 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Stephen 
Antold  Douglas;  An  Account  of  the 
Pricale  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon 
Portland  Chase,  etc. 

Ware,  Nathasol  A.,  author;  bom 
near  Abbeville,  S.  C.  Aug.  16,  1780; 
tanght  school;  studied  law  and  practiced; 
removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  lie- 
came  major  of  militia  and  secretary  of 
the  territorial  government.  He  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  later  to  Cincin- 
nati ;  travelled  esteneively.  making  a 
Htudy  of  botany,  geography,  and  natural 
science:  and  wrote  Fieirs  of  the  Federal 
Conslltulion;  \oles  on  Political  Bcon- 
omg,  as  Applicable  to  the  United  Ulates, 
etc  He  died  in  OaWeston,  Tex.,  in 
18S4. 

War«,  WnxiAU,  author;  bom  in  Hing- 
hara,  Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1797:  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in   1S16  and  at  Harvard    ural  engineer  of  Central  Park,  New  Yorl(-1 
Divinity  School  in  1819;  ordained  in  the   City,  in  1857:  planned  the  present  systoi 
Congregational   Church   and   held   pastor-   of   drainage  there,   and  was  drainage  «>•  M 
atea  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.   He   gineer  of  the  park  till  the  Civil  War  b 
was   editor   and   proprietor  of  the   Chris-   out,  when  he  entered  the  Union  army  M  1 
tian    Examiner    in     1839-14.     He    wrote    major  of  the  39th  New  York  VolunteeraiJ 
Lecture*   on    the    Works   and    Oenius   of   and  later  served  at  colonel  of  the  4th  Mi»>] 
Washington   Allaton;   a    Memoir   of   Xa-    eouri   Cavalry,   till    its   dose.     After   tba 
thaniel    Bacon,    etc.     He    died    in    Qam-   epidemic  of  yellow   fever   in   Memphis  i 
bridge,  Mass-,  Feb.  10,  18S2.  1S78,  he  changed  the  sewerage  system  s 
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the  city  on  an  original  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  man;  citiw  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  member  of  the  national 
board  of  health  for  many  years  wae  ap 
pointed  aaaistant  engineer  of  New  Orleans 
in  1694  and  was  commissioner  of  street 
cleaning  in  New  York  City  in  1895-99 
In  IS98  be  waa  seat  to  Cuba  by  the  gov 
eminent  at  the  head  of  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  camp  sites  on  the 
island  and  maJfing  provision  for  sanitary 
improvements  in  Havana  and  other  large 
citiea  He  spent  several  weeks  on  the  isl 
and,  and  made  a  special  study  of  condi 
tions  in  Havana  On  hia  return  to  New 
York  Citv  ha  was  prostrated  with  yellow 
fever  and  died  Oct  29  1899  He  pub- 
lished many  works  on  drainage  and  sani 
tary  science 

Warmotb,  Henry  Cut  lawyer  bom 
in  McLeansboro,  III  May  0  1842  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  Lebanon,  Itfo.,  in 
1861 ;  entered  the  National  army  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  32d  Missouri  InCan-    the    World' 


Best    Literature,    etc    He 


1  1862;  served  later  on  the  staffs  of  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  20.  1900. 
Gen.  John  A.  McClcrnand  and  Gen.  E.  O.  Warner,  Hiram,  jurist;  born  in  Hamp- 
C,  Ord;  participated  in  the  battles  of  shire  county,  Mass.,  Oct.  29,  1802;  re- 
Cbickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Mis-  ceived  an  academic  education ;  removed 
aionary  Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain,  etc.;  to  Georgia  in  1819,  and  taught  school 
was  appointed  military  judge  in  the  De-  there  for  three  years;  admitted  to  the  bar 
partraent  of  the  Gulf,  where  he  served  till  and  began  practice  in  Knoxville,  Ga.,  in 
the  close  of  hostilities,  having  jurisdiction  1825;  member  of  the  State  House  of  Rep- 
over  civil,  criminal,  and  military  cases;  resentativcs  in  1828-31;  judge  of  the 
waa  with  President  Johnson  during  hia  Superior  Court  of  the  State  in  1833  and 
"awing  around  the  circle"  through  the  in  1838-40;  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Northern  and  Eastern  States;  governor  of  of  the  State  in  1845-53;  and  waa  elected 
Louisiana  in  1808-73;  and  collector  of  to  Congress  in  1955.  He  was  again  ap- 
customs  in  New  Orleans  in  1890-93.  In  pointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
1800  he  built  the  New  Orleans,  Fort  the  reorganization  of  the  judiciary  of 
Jackson,  and  Grand  Isle  Railroad,  of  which  the  State,  and  became  its  chief-justice  in 
be  became  president.  1872.     He  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1881. 

Warner,    Charles    Dudley,    author;       Warner,  Seth,  military  officer;  born  in 

bom  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Sept.   12,  1820;  Hoxbury.    Conn,,    May    17,    1743;    was   a 

graduated  at  Hamilton   College   in    1851;  man   of    noble   bearing,   sound   judgment, 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1950;  practised  in  energy,   and   pure   patriotism.      With   his 

Chicago  in   1856-60;   engaged  in  journal-  father,  Dr.  Benjamin  Warner,  he  went  to 

ism  in  Hartford  in  1800;  became  co-editor  Rennington    in    1705,    and    became,    with 

of  Harper'g   Magazine  in    1884.     He  was  Ethan    Allen,    a    principal    leader    in    the 

the  author  of  A  Book  of  Eloquence;  The  disputes  between  New  York  and  the  New 

American  Xevspaper;  In  the  Wilderness ;  Hampshire   Grants.     He  and   Allen  were 

Life   of    Washington   Irving;    Our   Italy,  outlawed    by    the    State    of    New    York, 

Souihem   California,  etc.,  and   the  editor  and   a   reward   was   offered   for   their   ar- 

of  American  Men  of  Letters;  Captain  John  rest.     He  captured  Ticonderoga,  May   12, 

Smith,    BomiHime    Governor    of    Virginia  1775,  and  on  July  27  was  appointed  colo- 

and  Admiral  of  New  England:   A   Study  net   of   Vermont   militia.     Ho   joined   the 

of  His  Life  and  Writings;  A  Library  of  Northern    army    and    was    at    the    siege 
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nl  St.  John.  Uc  dpfcatcd  nn  sltempt  circuil  attnrm-}'  in  ISGII;  and  mayor  i 
i(  Qi-dnbI  CarletoQ  to  relieve  the  gurri-  1H7I;  was  United  Slates  dUtriet  attorney 
tin.  The  next  year  he  performed  signal  fur  w^lcrn  Missouri  in  1882-84;  member 
«rvice  during  the  retreat  of  the  Ameri-  of  Congress  it)  1SS5-89;  aod  ffas  the  first 
ans  from  Canada.  On  the  retreat  of  the  departuirnt  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  , 
Amerieans  from  Ticonderoga  (July  4)  of  the  Rtpublie  of  MisKiuri,  and  command-  J 
in  1777  he  again  performed  good  service,  er-in-thief  of  the  national  encampment  i; 
In    the   command    of    the    rear-guanl    he    1888. 

fought    a    severe   battle   at   Hubbardton,       Warren,  Gouvebnepb  Keubi^,  military   ' 
and    was    compelled   to   retreat.      At    the   officer ;  born  in  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8, 
battle  near   Bennington   he  and   his  com-    1S30:   graduated  at  West  Point  in   1850, 
mand  were  essential   aids  in  obtaining  a   entering  the  topographical  engineers,  and 
victory  over  the  inradera,  and  shared   in    was   assistant    Professor   of   Mathematics  . 
the  glory  of  the  exploit.    Warner  remain'   at    the   Military   Academy    from    185B   to  J 
cd  in  the  service  until  1TS2,  when  his  con-    1801.     He   was   made   colonel   of  the  6tk] 
BtitutfoD  gave  way  under  the  strain  of 
fatigue    and    hardship,  and    he    returned 
home.     He  died  in  Rosbury,  Conn.,  Dec. 
2U,    1784. 

Wamer,  Wiliakd,  military  officer; 
bom  in  Granville,  O.,  Sept.  4.  1826;  grad- 
uated at  Marietta  College  in  1845;  re- 
moved to  California  in  1849;  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
in  I8ii2.  He  was  a.  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1880.  He 
eerved  through  the  Civil  War;  waa  en- 
gaged at  Fort  Donelson,  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  the 
march  from  Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga. 
and  in  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain. 
Misflionary  Ridge,  and  Ringgold.  He  was 
brevet  ted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  March,  1805,  for  gallantry;  and  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  in  the  following 
July,  when  he  returned  to  Ohio,  served 
in  the  State  Senate  for  a  year,  removed  to 
Alabama  in  1807,  and  engaged  in  cotton- 
planting.  He  WHS  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  in  1808;  United  Slates  Sena- 
tor  in    1808-71;    collector  of   customs   at   Ncv 

Mobile.  Ala.,  in  1871-72;  and  member  of  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Republican  National  conventions  of  1802.  In  September  he  was  promoted 
1809  and  1870.  In  1873  he  organized  the  brigadier-general.  He  engaged  in  the  bat- 
Tecumseb  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  was  ties  of  Manassas  (or  second  Bull  Run), 
general  manager,  and  became  president  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg.  After  Feb. 
and  manager  of  the  Nashville  Iron,  Steel,  4.  1863,  he  was  chief  of  topographical  e 
and  Charcoal  Company  in  1887.  gineers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     1 

Warner,  Wiu-iam.  lawyer;  bom  in  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chancellors- 
Wisconsin  in  1840;  educated  at  1.4>urence  ville  and  Gettysburg  (where  he  was  wound- 
University,  Wis.,  and  at  the  University  of  edi.  and  in  the  combats  at  Auburn  and 
Michigan:  admitted  to  the  bar;  served  Bri8tow*B  Station.  In  March,  1804,  he 
through  the  Civil  War  in  the  33d  and  wns  placed  in  command  of  the  Eth  Array 
44tb  Wisconsin  rt^menta;  and  at  its  close  Corps,  which  post  he  held  until  April, 
engaged  in  law  practice  in  Kansas  City,  ISO,^,  in  the  campaign  against  Richmond, 
Mo.  He  became  citv  attorney  in  I8C7;  having  been  made  major-general  of  voliui- 
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I  teers  in  May,  1S03.    In  that  campai^'ii  Ij 
.  waa  excMdinglf  active  and  efficient,  from  | 
r  the  l>8ltl«  of  the  Wildern^M  to  the  battle 
I   of  Five  Forks.     In  March.  1885,  he  was 

Iircrettcd    major -general,    United    States  | 

army.    He  was  the  author  of  Eaploralionn 

tR   tke  Dakota  Coittttry;  Prrlintinary  llf' 

jwrl  of  Hxptoralionn  in  f/ebraaka  and  l)"- 

kota  in   the  Tears  1855-57;  and  An  Ac- 
I  of  the  5tk  Army  Coriia  al  the  Hnl- 
af    Five    Fork*.     He    died    in    New-  I 
I    port,   R.   I.,   Aug.   a,    1882.     A   inemonal  | 
I    Elatue  of  him  was  erecUd  on  Little  Round  | 
I   Top,  Oettjaburg,  in  1888, 

Warren,  John  Collins,  lurgeon ;  b 

in  Koston,  Mass.,  Ai;g.  1,  1778:  graduated  I 

Bt  Harvard  College  in  1707 ;  began  prai-- 
I    tire  of  medidne  in  Boston,  in   1802;   was 

aisiBlant  Profeasor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 

K^ry   in   the   Harvard   Medical    School   in 

180«-t5,  professor  in  lS16-47i  and  emeri- 
s  professor  in  lS47-5li.     He  was  one  of 

the  founders  of  the  Masaacbusetta  Oencml   | 

Hospital  and  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the 

Inaane;    president   of    the   Massachusetts 
r   Medical     Society,    of    the    Maseacbusetts 

I  Temperance  Society,  and  of  the  Boston  So-    of  correspondence  in  1772,  and  worked  ii 
iiety  of  Natural  History ;  and  founder  and    cessantly  and  elTectively  (or  the  c 

editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical    the  colonists.     He  was  a  delegate  to  tbi 

Journal.    He  snoceesfully  applied  ether  in    Suflblk  county  convention,  and  was  chair 

3.  Burgical  operation  in  the  MasaachuHettB    man   of   the   committee  appointed   to   ad 

f5enBraI  Hospital  in  1846.     He  was  one  of    dress  Governor  Gage  on  the  subject  of  the 
'    the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Anthology  and    fortifications  on    Boston   Neck   and   other    ( 


Boston  Ret^xev:   He  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
May  4,  18BB. 

Warren,  Joseph,  physician ;  bom  in 
Eoxbury.  Mass.,  June  U,  1741:  killed  in 
tattle,  .Tune  17,  1775;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1759;  studied  medicine; 
began  practice  in  1704  in  Boston,  and  by 


I  by  himself,  ' 
lo  the  Continental  Congress.  As  delegata  J 
in  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Cungresi  1 
in  1774  hr  was  made  its  president;  also  I 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety.  I 
suecesstul  result  to  the  patriots  of  1 


his  Buccessful  treatment  of  small-pox  pa-  the  alTair  at  Lexington  and  Concord  \ 

ticnti  acquired  a  high   reputation  among  mainly   due   to   the  energy   and   vigilanea 

the   faculty.      In   politics   lie   was   in   ad-  of  Dr.  Warren.    He  was  commissioned  ma- 

vance  of  public  opinion  in  general,  hold-  jor-gcneral  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress, 

ing   the   doctrine   that    the    British    Par-  June  14,  1775.  Warren  opposed  the  project 

Jiament  had  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  of  any  of  fortifying  Chartestown  Heights — Bunk- 

kind  upon   the  colonies.     When,  in   1772,  er  (Breed's)   Hill — because  of  the  scarcity 

Samuel  Adams  declined  to  deliver  the  an-  of  powder,  and   to  this   cause   the   defeat 

nual   oration  on  the  anniversary  of  the  of  the  provincials  is  chiefly  chargeable. 

Boston   massacre.     Dr.   Warren   took   his  When    a    majority   of   a    council    of    war 

I    place,    and    exhibited    great   ability.      He  and   the   committee   of   safety   decided   to 

I   again  delivered  the  anniversary  oration  in  fortify  Bunker   Hill,   he  resolved   to  take 

'    I7T5  In  the  raidst   of  the  danger   caused  part  in  the  enterpTisc.     "I   beg  you   not 

I   hy  the  presencD  of  British  troops  and  the  to  expose  your  person,  Dr.  Warren,"  said 

I  exasperation  of  the  citiiens.    He  had  been  F.lhridge  Glerry.  "  for  your  life  is  too  valu- 

i  member  of  the  Boston  committee  able  to  ue."    "  I  know  that  I  may  fall," 

I.f5 


r 


replied    WDrien,    "but    wliere's   the    man   jiliah  the  same  thing  by  individual  s 
who  doea  Dot  think  it  glorious  and  dcligbt-   cigntf.    In  his  opinion -a  righteous  re 
(ul  to  die  for  his  country!"    Juat  before   for  labor  waa  a  siinilar  amount  ol  labor^fl 
the  buttle  began   he  went  to  tha  redoubt   which  view  be  illuitrated  by  the  hypoth'^ 
on  Breed's  Hill  with  a  musket  in  bis  hand,   esis,  "  If  I  am  a  bricklayer,  and  need  tWfl 
and  was  olTered  the  command  by  Colonel   servicea   of   a   phyeidan,   an   hour   of  myfl 
Prescott    and    Cr«neral    Putnam,    but    de-   work  in  bricklaying  ie  the  proper  r 
clined,  and  fought  bh  a  volunteer  in  the   feuee   to   be  given   the   physician   f< 
ranka.     He  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave   hour    of    his    Bervices."      He   carried    out  ] 
the  redoubt.     A»  be  moved  away  towards   this  plan  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  wbere  for  two 
Bunker  Hill  an  officer  of  tbe  British  nrmy   years  he  was  aueeesaful   in  an  enterprise 
who     knew     him   called  tbe  "  time  store."     He  was  the  au- 
called  out  to  him    thor  of  True  Cirilieation,  in  which  be  ex- 
by  name  to  Bur-    plained  his  theories.     He  died  in  Boston,  J 
render,     at     the  Mass.,  April  14,  1874.  ■  | 

same    time    com-        WBiren,    Mekct,    historian ;    bom    in  ^ 
manding  his  men    Bnrnslable,    Mass,,    Sept.    25,    1728; 
to    cease    Uring. 
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let penetrated  bis 
brain  and  he  fell 
dead.  Tlie  Con- 
tinental  Congrest 
voted  him  a  mon- 

solved  to  educate 
his  infant  son  at 
the  public  ex- 
pense. The  mon- 
ument was  never 
erected  by  the  government,  but  the  Bunker 
Hill  mnnument  was  im  veiled  on  the 
famoue  hill.  June  17,  ISaT.  A  masonic: 
lodge  in  Charlestown  erected  a  monu- 
ment in  1704  on  tbe  spot  wbere  he  fell. 
I  composed  of  a  brick  pedestal  8 
feet  aquare,  rising  10  feet  from  tbe  ground. 
Hnd  supporting  a  Tuscan  column  of  wood 
"  I  height.  This  was  surmounted 
by  a  gilt  cross,  bearing  tbe  inscription 
'■  J.  W.,  aged  35,"  entwined  with  masonic 
emblems.  Upon  the  pedestal  was  an  ap- 
propriate Inscription.  The  monument  stood 
thus  forty  years,  when  it  gave  way  to  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument.  A  beautiful  model 
of  Warren's  monument  stands  witbin  the 
e  of  the  huge  granite  obelisk. 
WaiTBn,  .lOBIAiI,  reformer;  bom  in 
17S9;  became  known  through  bis  connec- 
with  Robert  Owen  in  the  latler's 
attempt  to  establish  a  socialistic  commu- 
nity in  1825-20  in  New  Harmony.  Ind. 
The  failure  of  this  experiment  greatly  dis- 
rouraged  him,  but  he  sought   to  accom- 


the  wife  of  Gen.  James  Warren  and  slater 
of  James  Otis,  Her  mind  was  as  strong 
and  active  as  that  of  ber  fiery  brother, 
but  she  was  restrained  from  taking  public 
part  in  tbe  polities  of  the  day  by  her 
sex.  She  was  a  jwet  of  much  excellence, 
and  corresponded  with  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  day.    6he  excelled  in  dtamatto 


eomposition,  and  produced  The  Oroitp,  a 
political  satire;  The  Adulator;  and  two 
tragediei  of  five  acts  each,  called  The  Bank 
of  Rome,  and  Ladiea  of  Caatile.  The  latter 
wen  written  during  the  earlier  jeare  of 
the  Kerolutionarf  War,  and  published  in 
1778,  and  were  full  of  patriotic  sentiments. 
Her  complete  poetical  works  were  publish- 
ed in  I7»0.  In  1806  Mrs.  Warren  com- 
pleted and  published  a  History  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  (3  volumes).  She  died 
in  Plymouth,  Oct.  10,  1814. 

Warren,  Sik  Petbb,  naval  officer;  born 
in  Ireland,  in  1702;  entered  the  Britinh 
navy  in  1727,  and  was  commodore  in 
1746,  when  he  commanded  an  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  joining  the  land  forces 
from  HasNichusetts  under  General  Fepper- 
ell.  He  took  poasessioD  of  Louisburg  on 
June  IT.  Afterwards  he  was  made  a 
rear-admiral,  and.  In  1747,  defeated  the 
French  in  an  action  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  capturing  the  greater  part  of 
their  fleet.  Admiral  Warren  married  the 
eldest  daoghter  of  Stephen  De  I^^nccj,  of 
New  York,  and  became  the  owner  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  Mohawk  region, 
In  charge  of  which  he  placed  his  nephew, 
William  Johnson,  afterwards  Sir  William. 
Sir  Peter  died  in  Ireland,  July  20,  1752. 

Warrln^on,  Lbwib,  naval  officer;  born 

in  WUliamsburg,  Vs.,  Nov.  3,  1782;  grad- 

*  nated  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 


In  1763,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1800. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  Chetapeake  at  tha 
time  of  her  encounter  with  the  Leopard 
(see  Chesapeake,  The).  For  his  captura 
of  the  Epervier  (see  Peacock,  The)  Con- 
gress gave  him  the  thanks  of  the  nation 
and  a  gold  medal.  In  June,  1815,  while 
cruising  in  the  East  India  waters,  he  capt- 
ured the  Sauiilua,  the  last  prize  of  the  war. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  12,  1861, 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  most  important  wars 
in  which  the  United  States  have  engaged; 
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Warwick  Blver,  Skirmish  oh.  On 
April  10,  1SG2,  a  division  of  the  4U| 
Corps,  General  Smith,  attacked  some  Con- 
tederatcB  between  the  mills  of  Lee  and 
Wisner,  on  the  Warwick  River.  They  were 
from  McClellau'a  army,  then  besieging  the 
Confederate  lines  at  Yorktown.  The  at- 
tnmpt  to  carry  the  intrenchmente  there 
fHiled,  with  a  Iobb  of  100  men.  The  Con* 
federateB  lost  eeventy-five. 

Waahbum,  Euobt,  jurist ;  bom  in 
Leicester,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1800;  graduated 
nt  Williams  College  in  1817;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1821;  practised  in  Ijcicester, 
Mass.,  in  1821-28;  settled  in  Worcester  in 
tlic  latter  year  and  was  there  prominent 
in  his  profession  for  about  thirty  years; 
judge  of  the  court  of  commcn  pleas  in 
1844r-48;  elected  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1853  and  1864;  ProfesMr  of  Law 
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at  Harvard  University  in    1856-76.     He  adier-general,  and  when  the  latter  became 

was   the   author   of  Jtidicial   History   of  President  he  called  Washbume  to  a  seat 

Massaohuaetis ;     History     of     Leicester;  in  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.    He 

Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Real  soon  afterwards  accepted  the  mission  to 

Property;  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  France,  which  he  retained  throughout  the 

of    Easements    and    Servitudes,    etc.    He  Franco-Prussian  War.    He  edited  History 

died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  18,  1877.  of    the   English    Settlement    in    Edwards 

Washbumey     Cadwalladeb     Golden,  County,  Illinois,    He  died  in  Chicago,  111., 

military  officer;   bom  in  Livermore,  Me.,  Oct.  22,  1887. 

April  22,  1818;  brother  of  Elihu  Benjamin  Washington,  Booker  Taliafebbo,  edu- 
Washbume;  was  a  land  surveyor  in  early  cator;  bom  of  negro  parents  near  Hale's 
life,  and  afterwards  a  lawyer;  went  West  Ford,  Va,,  about  1859;  graduated  at 
in  1839,  and  finally  settled  at  La  Crosse,  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  in  1875;  and  was 
Wis.,  in  1859.  He  was  in  Congress  from  an  instructor  there  till  1881,  when  he  was 
1856  to  1862;  a  delegate  to  the  peace  con-  elected  principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
ference  in  1861,  and  soon  after  the  attack  and  Industrial  Institute.  His  success  in 
on  Fort  Sumter  he  raised  the  2d  Wisconsin  organizing  and  directing  that  institution 
Cavalry,  of  which  he  became  colonel,  and,  has  brought  him  into  much  prominence. 
in  December,  1861,  conducted  a  successful  He  has  also  attained  a  high  reputation  as 
expedition  from  Helena,  Ark.,  into  the  a  speaker  on  educational  and  racial  sub- 
interior  of  Mississippi.  He  was  exceeding-  jects.  His  publications  include  Sowing 
\y  active  and  efficient  in  the  command  of  and  Reaping,  and  Up  from  Slavery.  In 
divisions  in  operations  around  Vicksburg  October,  1901,  on  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
in  1863,  and  afterwards  served  with  dis-  dent  Roosevelt,  he  dined  at  the  White 
tinction  under  Banks  in  Louisiana.  He  House,  an  incident  which  created  a  storm 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  of  disapproval  in  the  Southern  States. 
in  July,  1862,  and  major-general  in  Washingtony  Bushrod,  jurist;  born  in 
November.  From  18G7  till  1871  he  was  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  June  5,  1762; 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  the  latter  a  nephew  of  President  Washington;  grad- 
year  was  chosen  governor  of  Wisconsin,  uated  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
He  died  in  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  May  14,  in  1778,  and  studied  law  with  James  Wil- 
1882.  son,  in  Philadelphia,  becoming  a  success- 

Washbume,  Elihu  Benjamin,  diplo-  ful  practitioner.  At  Yorktown  he  served 
matist;  bom  in  Livermore,  Me.,  Sept.  23,  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  a  member  of 
1816;  was  first  a  printer  and  then  a  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1787;  also  a 
lawyer,  and  settled  to  practice  in  Galena,  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  that 
111.  He  was  in  Congress  from  1853  to  ratified  the  national  Constitution.  In 
1869  continuously  (excepting  one  terra),  December,  1798,  he  was  appointed  asso- 
where  he  was  a  Republican  leader  and  ciate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce  Court,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death, 
(1857-65).  He  was  awarded  the  title  of  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  1829.  He  was 
"  Father  of  the  House."  He  procured  the  the  first  president  of  the  American  Col- 
appointment  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  brig-  onization  Society. 
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Washington^   city  and   capital   of  the  "The    City    of    Magnificent    Distances"; 

United     SUtes     of     America;     originally  population,     1000,    278,718;     1906     (esti- 

planned  for  the  national  capital  by  Presi-  mated),  330,000. 

dent    Washington,    Andrew    Ellicott,    and       Location,   Area,  etc. — The   city  is  now 

Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  the  City  coextensive   with   the  District  of   Colum- 

of  Versailles,  France,  being  selected  as  its  bia;   is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Potomac 

model ;     first    known    as    "  The    Federal  River    between    the    Anacostia,    or    East 

City,"    subsequently    named    in    honor    of  Branch,  and  Rock  Creek  on  the  west;   i» 

the  first  President;   popularly  known  as  separated  by  the  Potomac  from  Virginia 
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and  otherwise  bounded  by  Maryland;  and  costia  rivers.  Hills  rising  in  places  to 
has  an  area  of  69^  square  miles.  It  is  from  150  to  400  feet  form  a  picturesque 
40  miles  from  Baltimore,  106  above  the  amphitheatre  and  admirably  set  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac,  136  from  Phila-  majestic  Capitol  which  occupies  a  site 
delphia,  185  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Poto- 
230  from  New  York.  The  river  here  is  mac.  The  streets  and  avenues  are  from 
one  mile  wide  and  is  accessible  to  coast-  70  to  160  feet  wide.  The  former  extend 
wise  ships  of  ordinary  draught,  this  being  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  the  latter 
its  highest  navigable  point.  The  city  is  are  in  two  series,  one  radiating  from  the 
on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Capitol,  the  other  from  the  White  House, 
Baltimore  &  Potomac  (Pennsylvania  sys-  and  these  are  named  after  the  States, 
tern),  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  &  There  is  a  liberal  provision  of  public 
Baltimore,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  squares  and  "  circles  **  at  the  intersec- 
several  branch  railways,  and  on  the  tion  of  the  leading  thoroughfares,  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal.  streets     and     avenues     are     bountifully 

The  main  part  of  the  city  is  connected  fringed  with  shade  trees,  in  some  places 
with  the  suburbs  by  several  bridges.  In  four  rows  deep.  Massachusetts  Avenue 
1901  Congress  authorized  the  replacing  of  extends  entirely  across  the  city,  and  has 
the  famous  Long  Bridge,  uniting  the  city  many  fine  residential  sections.  Pennsyl- 
with  the  Virginia  shore,  by  a  new  struc-  vania  Avenue,  especially  between  the 
ture  for  railway  purposes  exclusively,  and  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  is  the 
the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  for  principal  thoroughfare,  160  feet  wide,  and 
general  highway  traffic  a  little  to  the  containing  the  leading  hotels,  theatres, 
south.  The  new  Long  Bridge  was  com-  and  stores.  With  the  interruptions  of 
pleted  in  1904.  Georgetown,  or  West  the  Capitol  and  White  House  grounds, 
Washington,  is  connected  with  Virginia  it  also  extends  across  the  city.  Of  the 
by  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  separate  bridges  cross  streets,  7th,  intersecting  Pennsyl- 
connect  the  city  with  the  Anacostia  and  vania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and 
Twining  suburbs,  an  iron  truss  bridge  has  Treasury  Building,  and  containing  many 
supplanted  the  old  chain  bridge  at  Little  retail  stores,  and  14th  are  the  most  im- 
Falls,  and  there  is  an  iron  bridge,  Ben-  portant.  F  Street,  between  7th  and  15th, 
mug's,  about  a  mile  above  the  Navy-yard,    is   the  leading  shopping  centre,  and  9th 

Topography. — Washington  is  the  result  Street,  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  F 
of  the  first  attempt  in  America  to  create  Street,  is  wholly  devoted  to  business, 
a  city  for  a  specific  purpose.  Francis  Public  Interests. — In  1905  the  city,  in- 
Pope,  an  eccentric  Englishman,  purchased  eluding  the  former  town  of  Georgetown, 
the  site  of  the  city  in  1663,  and  under-  now  known  as  West  Washington,  had  448 
took  to  establish  a  modern  Rome,  giving  miles  of  streets,  of  which  270  miles  were 
that  name  to  the  place,  calling  the  chief  asphalted;  448  miles  of  sewers;  a  water- 
branch  of  the  river  the  Tiber,  and  the  works  system  owned  by  the  city  that  cost 
most  elevated  portion  the  Capitoline  Hill.  $10,000,000,  had  a  daily  capacity  of  76,- 
After  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir-  000,000  gallons,  and  was  provided  with  a 
ginia  had  jointly  ceded  a  tract  of  land  newly  completed  filtration  plant;  a  police 
for  a  Federal  district.  Congress  provided  force  of  716  men  which  cost  annually 
(1791)  for  the  laying  out  of  the  city,  about  $825,000;  and  a  fire  department  of 
Under  this  authority.  President  Washing-  329  men,  costing  annually  about  $400,000. 
ton  availed  himself  of  his  skill  as  a  sur-  On  April  1,  1905,  the  total  bonded  debt 
veyor  and  designated  the  boundaries  of  was  $12,051,350,  due  Aug.  1,  1924,  being 
the  city  and  where  its  public  squares  and  the  balance  of  an  issue  of  $15,000,000. 
buildings  should  be  located.  The  actual  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  local 
work  of  starting  the  city  was  based  on  government  was  reported  at  $9,878,434. 
topographical  plans  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Taxable  property  for  1904  was  assessed 
Ellicott  and  Major  L'Enfant,  the  latter  as  follows:  Real  estate,  $213,250,228; 
a  French  engineer.  personal,     $24,612,243— total,     $237,862,- 

The  main  portion  of  the  city  is  on  a  471;  and  the  tax  rate  was  $15  per  $1,000. 
peninsula  between  the  Potomac  and  Ana-       One  of  the  most  needed  improvements 
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ever  undertaken  in  the  city  is  the  work  stretching  from  the  Capitol  on  the  east 
of  reclaiming  the  great  stretch  of  hitherto  to  the  Potomac  on  the  west, 
useless  flats,  which  have  always  been  a  Government. — From  the  time  of  its 
blot  on  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  creation  by  Acts  of  Congress  in  1790  and 
city  as  well  as  a  most  serious  menace  to  1701  till  1871  there  were  three  separate 
health.  The  recovery  of  this  land  and  local  governments  in  the  District  of 
its  conversion  into  an  attractive  pleasure-  Columbia,  consisting  of  the  municipality 
ground  give  the  river  front  in  the  immedi-  of  Washington,  the  town  of  Georgetown, 
ate  vicinity  of  the  Washington  monu-  and  the  Levy  Court,  the  last  having 
ment  a  wealth  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  jurisdiction  in  the  District  outside  of  the 
This  new  portion  of  the  city*s  park  sys-  limits  of  the  city  and  town.  In  1871 
tern  is  connected  with  the  grounds  about  Congress  abolished  these  separate  au- 
the  Monument — which  extend  along  the  thorities  and  provided  for  the  entire  Dis- 
river  for  more  than  half  a  mile — and  is  trict  the  form  of  government  in  operation 
provided  with  noteworthy  avenues,  foot-  in  the  organized  territories,  with  a 
ways,  speeding-courses,  artificial  islands,  governor,  secretary,  board  '  of  public 
a  series  of  lakes  and  ponds,  a  large  basin  works,  a  council  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
for  yachts  and  rowboats,  and  stretches  of  dent  of  the  United  States,  and  a  House 
noble  specimens  of   forest  growth.  of  Delegates  and  a  delegate  in  Congress 

In  1901  Congress  voted  funds  to  enable  elected  by  the  citizens.  This  form  of  gov- 
a  commission  of  experts  to  work  out  a  emment  lasted  about  three  years,  and  it 
comprehensive  scheme  for  beautifying  the  was  during  this  period  that  the  modem- 
city.  This  commission,  selected  through  izing  and  beautifying  of  the  city  were 
the  agency  of  the  American  Institute  of  undertaken,  not,  however,  without  a  re- 
Architects,  consists  of  Daniel  H.  Burn-  markable  scandal  involving  the  local 
ham,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Charles   ofiicials. 

F.  McKim,  and  Augustus  St.-Gaudens.  In  1874  a  temporary  government  by 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that,  having  three  commissioners  was  substituted,  and 
given  the  project  careful  preliminary  con-  in  1878  Congress  established  the  present 
sideration,  the  commission  deemed  it  wise  form,  itself  making  all  general  laws  for 
to  take  the  plans  laid  out  by  Washington,  the  District,  but  vesting  in  three  com- 
Ellicott,  and  L'Enfant  as  the  basis  of  missioners  authority  to  make  a  number 
their  scheme.  The  reclamation  of  the  of  essential  regulations  of  a  purely 
Potomac  flats  by  United  States  Engineers  municipal  character.  Two  of  the  com- 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  adds  a  missioners  are  now  appointed  by  the 
problem  to  the  general  scheme  of  treat-  President  from  among  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
ment  that  was  not  considered  in  the  trict,  one  Republican  and  one  Democrat, 
original  planning  of  the  city.  and  the  third  one,  who  must  be  an  engi- 

In  October,  1905,  plans  were  perfected  neer  officer  of  the  army,  is  detailed  by  the 
for  a  new  Municipal  Building  to  cost  President.  All  subordinate  ofiicials  are 
$2,500,000,  and  to  be  erected  in  the  appointed  by  the  commissioners.  The 
triangle  designated  by  the  Park  Commis-  civilian  commissioners  are  appointed  for 
sioncrs  for  public  buildings.  The  new  a  term  of  three  years;  the  military  com- 
edifice  was  designed  with  the  idea  of  missioner  serves  during  the  pleasure  of 
working  it  into  the  scheme  for  beautify-  the  President;  each  receives  a  salary  of 
ing  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  Mall.  $5,000  per  annum;  and  the  military  mem- 
South  of  it  will  be  the  new  Agricultural  ber  is  relieved  of  all  other  duty  while 
Department  Building  and  the  new  Na-  serving  as  commissioner.  At  the  present 
tional  Museum.  At  the  above  date  time  the  District  is  not  directly  repre- 
visitors  were  able  to  see  a  marked  im-  sented  in  Congress,  and  the  citizens  have 
provement    in     the    stretch     of    parking   no  elective  privileges. 

from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House.  Bankinq  and  Insurance. — On  Sept.  6, 
When  the  architects,  landscape  gardeners,  1904,  there  were  reported  twelve  national 
and  bridge-builders  have  finished  this  sec-  banks  in  operation,  having  a  combined 
tion  of  the  city,  it  will  have  one  of  the  capital  of  $.3,777,000;  surplus,  $2,840,000; 
most   beautiful   parkways    in    the   world,   individual  deposits,  $21,249,505;  outstand- 
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ing  circulation,  $2,409,667;  loans  and  of  Government  establishments  and  insti- 
discounts,  $16,110,531;  and  assets  and  tutions.  The  principal  Government  items 
liabilities  balancing  at  $36,414,962.  were  printing  and  publishing  to  the  value 
Four  loan  and  trust  companies  reported  of  $4,292,804;  steel  engraving  and  print- 
combined  capital,  $6,200,000;  surplus,  ing,  $2,273,859;  and  ordnance  and  ord- 
$1,950,000;  individual  deposits,  $16,335,-  nance  stores,  $2,208,159. 
207;  and  resources  and  liabilities,  $24,-  Churches  and  Charities, — There  are  up- 
075,565.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  ward  of  250  church  edifices  and  other 
1904,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  places  of  worship,  the  Baptist  and 
clearing-house  here  amounted  to  $208,-  Methodist  congregations  leading  denomi- 
539,093,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $5,310,-  nationally.  The  most  noteworthy  Baptist 
063.  Church  is  Calvary,  on  H  and  8th  streets. 

The  city  has  thirteen  home  fire-insur-  Among  the  Methodist  churches  the  Metro- 

ance    companies,    more    than    100    other  politan,  on  C  and  4l^  streets,  the  Foundry, 

American  and  foreign  ones,  including  all  on   G  near    14th   street,   and   the   Mount 

the  principal  companies  in  the  world,  and  Vernon,  on  K  and  9th  streets,  are  the  most 

eight  accident-insurance  companies.  conspicuous.         The       Roman       Catholic 

Commerce. — The  old  United  States  Cus-  churches  include  St.  Matthew's,  on  Rhode 

tom    House    at    Georgetown,    now    West  Island  Avenue  near  Connecticut  Avenue, 

Washington,   is  still   maintained,   and   in  which    is    usually    attended    by    Catholic 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  im-  members    of   the    Diplomatic    Corps;    St. 

ports    of    merchandise    to    the    value    of  Aloysius's,  on  North  Capitol  and  I  streets ; 

$357,339  were  registered  here.     The  ton-  St.  Dominic's,  on  F  and  6th  streets,  and 

nage  movement  of  the  year  comprised  the  St.  Augustine's,  on  15th  Street.    The  prin- 

entranoe    of    American    sailing-vessels    of  cipal    Protestant   Episcopal   churches   are 

3,987   registered   tonnage   and  of  foreign  St.  John's,   fronting  Lafayette  Square,  a 

sailing-vessels  of  322  tonnage.  venerable  structure  that  Presidents  Mad- 

Manufactures,  —  Although  Washington  ison  and  Monroe  attended;  the  Epiphany, 
is  not  a  manufacturing  city  in  the  general  on  G  Street;  and  the  Ascension,  on  Massa- 
acceptation  of  the  term,  it  is  deserving  chusetts  Avenue  and  12th  Street,  con- 
of  note  that  in  the  period  1890-1900  there  sidered  by  many  the  handsomest  church 
was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  edifice  in  the  city.  Presbyterianism  is 
number  of  industrial  plants;  of  45.4  per  represented  by  the  First,  on  4^4  Street 
cent,  in  amount  of  aggregate  capital;  of  near  C;  the  Covenant,  on  Connecticut 
21  per  cent,  in  number  of  wage-earners;  Avenue  and  18th  Street;  and  the  New 
of  19  per  cent,  in  amount  of  aggregate  York  Avenue,  on  that  avenue  near  14th 
wages;  and  of  21.2  per  cent,  in  aggregate  Street.  Other  churches  deserving  of  men- 
value  of  products.  According  to  the  tion  are  the  Garfield  Memorial  (Chris- 
United  States  census  of  1900  there  were  tian),  on  Vermont  Avenue  near  N  Street; 
in  the  city  3,173  manufacturing  and  All  Souls'  (Unitarian),  on  L  and  14th 
mechanical  industries,  which  were  oper-  streets;  Church  of  Our  Father  (Univer- 
ated  on  a  total  capital  of  $42,081,065;  em-  salist),  on  L  and  13th  streets;  and  the 
ployed  24,842  wage-earners;  paid  for  First  Congregational,  on  G  and  10th 
wages  $14,692,806,  and  for  materials  used  streets. 

in  manufacturing  $19,451,085;  and  had  a       The  philanthropic   side  of  Washington 

combined  product  valued  at  $47,902,109.  life    reflects     comprehensive    preparation 

Included  in  the  foregoing  were  eighty-  and  adequate  sustentation.  The  hospitals 
%.ye  plants  belonging  to  the  Federal  Gov-  include  the  Grovernment  Asylum  for  the 
ernment,  representing  a  capital  investment  Insane  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  District  of 
of  $17,652,110;  employing  an  average  of  Columbia,  the  Providence,  Garfield,  Emer- 
8,396  persons;  paying  $6,357,377  for  gency.  National  Homoeopathic,  Children's, 
wages  and  $2,731,104  for  materials;  and  Columbia  for  Women,  Freedmen's,  and  Sib- 
having  a  combined  output  valued  at  $9,-  ley  Memorial.  Of  homes  and  retreats 
887,355.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  there  are  the  Washington,  St.  Joseph's, 
value  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechani-  St.  Ann's,  and  St.  Vincent's  orphan  asy- 
cal  industries  of  the  city  was  the  product  lums;    the    Louise    Home    for    Indigent 
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G eotle women ;  a  Home  for  tbe  Aged;  (or  colored  youth),  the  Business.  Central, 
House  o(  the  Good  Shepherd;  Industrial  Eastern,  M  Street,  and  Western  high 
Home  and  Sehool;  nnd  a  Soldiers'  Home  schools  (the  l&st  for  colored  youtb), 
for  disabled  soldiers  of  tbe  regular  army,  and  tnenty-five  private  schools,  of  which 
tbe  favorite  sununer  retreat  of  President  all  exeepting  eight  were  noD-sectarian- 
Lincotn.  For    higher    instruction    there    were    ? 

Schools  and  Colleges. — The  last  official  colleges  and  universities,  together  re- 
reports  gave  tbe  ecbool  population  at  G3,-  porting  4  fellowsbips,  62  aeholarsbipa, 
628,  of  whom  48,74S  were  enrolled  in  the  1,726  students  in  all  departmenta. 
public  schools,  and  3S.038  were  in  average  485  professors  and  instructors,  192,848 
daily  attendance.  The  private-school  en-  volumes  in  the  libraries,  8254,000  in  U- 
Tolment  was  estimated  at  5,000.  There  brary  property,  $271,145  in  scientific  ap- 
were  143  buildings  used  (or  public-school  paratus,  furniture,  etc.,  84.962,007  in 
purpoBCE,  and  the  value  of  all  public-  grounds  and  buildings,  and  81,418,171  in 
school  property  was  reported  at  85,721,-  productive  funds.  The  inatitutions  were 
000.  During  tbe  last  school  year  under  the  Catholic  University  of  America  (E, 
review  the  receipts  were  8812,708  from  tbe  C.),  opened  in  1889;  Columbian  Univer- 
Federal  treasury  and  8812,797  from  sity  (Bapt.),  1821,  now  known  as  the 
municipal  appropriations,  a  total  of  George  Washington  University ;  Gollaudet 
College  (non-sect.),  1864;  Georgetown 
i  .  University    (R.   C),   1789;   Gonuiga  Col- 

lege (R.  C),  1821;  Uoward  Universi^ 
(non-sect.).  1SG7:  and  St.  John's  Col-> 
lege  (R.  C),  1870.  To  the  foregoing 
(should  be  added  the  American  Universitf 
iMeth.  Epis.).  the  eatablishment  * 
M-bicli  was  authorized  by  the  General  Coa*- 
fcrence  in  1892,  and  whose  first  buildings 
the  College  of  History,  was  dedicated 
1897.  and  the  Monastery  and  College  of 
the  Holy  Land  (R.  C),  eatablished  by  the 
Franciscan  Friars  n(  the  Holy  Land  for 
training  misBionsries.  and  dedicated  in 
1809.  There  was  one  college  exclusively  for 
women.  Trinily  (R.  C),  1900.  Conapicu- 
OUB  among  the  privalc  secondary  schools  ia 
For  secondary  tbe  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  near  George- 
o    public    nor-    town  University,  founded  in  1790  and  the 


I 


81,025,695,    and    the    expenditures 

81.617.809,    ol    which    $954," 

teaching  and  supervision. 

instruction    there    were 

mat   schools,  the   Armstrong  and   MiKin-   oldcet  hou'te  of  the  order  in  America. 

]e^   manual  training  schools    (tbe  former        Professional    schools   included   three  of 
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theology,    six   of   law,   four   of   medicine,  Clark  Mills,   at   intersection  of   Pennsyl- 

four  of  dentistry,  two  of  pharmacy,  one  vania  and   New   Hampshire  avenues  and 

of  veterinary  surgery,  and  eight  for  train-  23d  Street;  cost  $50,000. 

ing  nurses,  connected  with  the  hospitals.  Equestrian     statue    of    Qen.    Winfield 

The    National    Deaf    Mute    College    and  Scott,  by  H.  K.  Brown,  at  intersection  of 

Columbia    Institution    for   the   Deaf   and  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  avenues; 

Dumb  is  the  only  college  for  deaf  mutes  cost    $20,000;     and    another    by    Launt 

in  the  world.    The  public,  school,  depart-  Thompson    at    the    Soldiers'    Home;    cost 

mental,     and     society    libraries     number  $18,000. 

ninety  and  contain  upward  of  2,715,000  Colossal  bronze   statue  of  Lincoln,  by 

volumes  and  nearly  1,000,000  pamphlets.  Thomas  Ball,  in  Lincoln  Park;  cost  $17,- 

Monuments. — There  is  no  city  in  Amer-  000;  another  by  Lot  Flannery  in  Judici- 

ica    80    justly    entitled    to    the    popular  ary  Square. 

name  of  "Monumental   City"  as  Wash-  Bronze  equestrian  statue  of  (Jen.  John 
ington.    Surpassing  all  others  in  size  and  6.   McPherson,  by   Louis  T.   Robisso,   in 
historical     interest     is     the     Washington  McPherson  Square;   cost  $48,500. 
Monument     on     the     Mall     near     14th  Bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Na* 
Street,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  thanael  Greene,  by  Lot  Flannery,  on  Stan- 
July  4,  1848.    The  inception  of  the  work  ton  Square;   cost  $50,000. 
was  due  to  a  popular  association  organ-  Lafayette    Monument    with    statues   of 
ized  to  honor  the  first  President  by  the  Lafayette,     Rochambeau,     d'Estaing,     de 
tallest  monument  in  the  world.    The  sum  Grasse,   and   Duportail,  by  Antoine  Fal- 
of  $230,000  was  raised  by  voluntary  sub-  quiere  and  Antonin  Mercie,  at  southeast 
scription    and    after    this   sum   had   been  corner  of  Lafayette  Square, 
expended  the  work  of  construction  ceased  Bronze  statue  of  Gen.  John  A.  Rawlins, 
till  Congress  in  1876  directed  its  comple-  by  Bailey,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  near 
tion.     Col.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  U.  S.  Engi-  9th  Street. 

neers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  Statue  of  Daniel   Webster,  by  Trente- 

work,  and  the  great  monument  was  com-  noro,  on  Scott  Circle, 

pleted  in  1885.     The  monument  rests  on  Statue  of  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut, 

a  foundation  104  feet  square  and  37  feet  by  Vinnie  Ream,  on  Farragut  Square, 

deep;   is  built  of  Maryland  marble  lined  Equestrian    statue   of   Gen.   Greorge   H. 

with  gneiss;   the  walls  are  15  feet  thick  Thomas,    by    Ward,    at    intersection    of 

at  the  base,  12  feet  at  the  height  of  152  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  avenues  and 

feet,  8  feet  at  162  feet,  and  1%  at  the  14th  Street. 

top;  the  base  of  the  shaft  is  55  feet  5%  Marble  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on 

inches  square,  its  top  at  the  base  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  10th  Street, 

pyramid    34    feet    5%.  inches;     extreme  Bronze    statue    of    Martin    Luther    in 

height,   555   feet  5^4   inches;    weight,  in-  Luther  Place. 

eluding    foundation,    81,117    long    tons;  Bronze  statue  of  President  Garfield,  by 

total    cost,    $1,187,710.      It    is    thus    the  Ward,  at  Maryland  Avenue  entrance  to 

highest  stone  structure  in  the  world,  and  Capitol  Park. 

is  only  surpassed  in  height  by  the  steel  Heroic  bronze  statue  of  Admiral  S.  F. 

Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris.    The  top  is  reached  Dupont,  by  Launt  Thompson,  in  Dupont 

by  an  interior  stairway  and  elevator.  Circle. 

The   following   is    a   brief   mention   of  Equestrian  statue  of  Qen,  Winfield  S. 

other  conspicuous  monuments:  Hancock    on    Pennsylvania    Avenue    and 

Colossal  marble  monument  to  Washing-  7th  Street. 

ton,  by  Horatio  Greenough,  originally  in-  Naval      Monument     on     Pennsylvania 

tended  for  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  Avenue  near  entrance  to  Capitol  Grounds, 

but    subsequently    erected    in    the    East  Statue    of    Chief-Justice    Marshall,    by 

Park;  cost  $40,000.  Story,  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Bronze    equestrian    statue    of    Andrew  Bronze     group,     "  Gallaudet     Teaching 

Jadcson,    by    Clark    Mills,    in    Lafayette  Deaf    Child,"    by   Daniel    C.    French,    on 

Square;  cost  $50,000.  grounds  of  National  Deaf  Mute  College. 

Another  monument  to  Washington,  by  Colossal  marble  statues  of  *'  Peace  **  and 
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"  War  *'  OB  the  right  and  left  of  entrance  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  canopy, 

to  Capitol.  The    dome,    originally   of   wood,    now    of 

Bronze  statue  "Liberty,"  by  Crawford,  iron,  is  crowned  by  a  bronze  statue  of 

surmounting  dome  of  the  Capitol.  "  Liberty,"  19  feet  6  inches  high,  weighing 

Statue    of    Frederick    the    Great,    pre-  14,985  pounds,  modell^  by  Crawford.  The 

sented  to   the  American   people  by   Em-  height  of  the  dome  above  the  base  line 

peror  William  II.  and  unveiled  with  in-  of  the  east  front  is  287   feet  5  inches; 

temational  ceremonies  Nov.  19,  1904,  on  from   the   top   of   the   balustrade  of   the 

esplanade  of  American  War  College.  building  217  feet  11  inches;   its  greatest 

The  old  Hall   of  Representatives,  now  diameter  at  the  base  is  135  feet  5  inches, 

known   as   the   National    Statuary   Hall,  The  different  rooms  of  the  Capitol   are 

is   a    magnificent    room,    semicircular    in  striking  both  in  architectural  appearance 

form,  96  feet  long  and  57   feet  high  to  and  in  artistic  treatment.    The  total  cost 

the  apex  of  the  ceiling,  which  is  painted  of  the  Capitol  was  $13,000,000. 
in  panel  in  imitation  of  the  ceiling  of  the       Historically,  the  southeast  comer-stone 

Pantheon   in   Rome.     This   hall   was   set  of  the  original  building  was  laid  by  Presi- 

apart  by  Congress  in  1864  for  its  present  dent  Washington  on  Sept  18,  1793.    The 

purpose,  each  State  was  invited  to  send  north  wing  was  finished  in  1800  and  the 

to  it  statues  of  two  of  its  most  eminent  south  wing  in   1811.     On  Aug.  24,  1814, 

men,  and  there  is  now  a  goodly  array  of  the  interior  of  both  wings  was  destroyed 

statues  of  the  distinguished  Americans  of  by  fire,  set  by  the  British.     The  central 

the  past.     Here  should  be  noted  a  statue  portion  of  the  building  was  begun  in  1818, 

of  "  Liberty "  by  Causici,  one  of  "  His-  and  the  original  building  was  completed 

tory "  by  Franzoni,  and  an  eagle  by  Vala-  in    1827    at   a    cost   of   $2,433,844.     The 

perti.  corner-stone   of   the   extensions   was   laid 

Oovemmeni    Buildings. — The    National  July  4,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore,  and 

Capitol    is    the    most   magnificent    public  these    portions    were    first    occupied    for 

building  in  the  world.    It  fronts  east  and  legislative  purposes  Jan.  4,  1859. 
stands   on   a   plateau   88    feet   above   the       The  White  House,  or  official  residence 

level  of  the  Potomac.     The  entire  length  of  the  President,  so  named  because  built 

of  the  building  from  north   to  south   is  of  stone  painted  white,  was  first  occupied 

751  feet  4  inches,  its  greatest  dimension  by  President  Adams  in  1800,  was  burned 

from  east  to  west  is  350  feet,  and  the  area  by  the  British  in  1814,  was  restored  in 

of  ground  covered  by  it  is  153,112  square  1818,  and  was  considerably  enlarged  to  ac- 

feet.     The  material  used  in  the  walls  of  commodate    increased    business    in    1902. 

the  central  portion  is  a  light  yellow  free-  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  portico 

stone  painted  white,  that  of  the  walls  of  on    the   north    side    containing   the   main 

the    two    wings    or    extensions    is    white  entrance.     Even   in   its   present   size  and 

marble  from  the  quarries  at  Lee,  Mass.,  arrangement   it   is   wholly   inadequate   to 

and  that  of  the  columns  from  the  quar-  the  public  requirements,  and  plans  have 

ries    at    Cockeysville,    Md.      Tlie    Senate  been    prepared    for    extensive    alterations 

Chamber  is  113  feet  3  inches  long  by  80  and  further  enlargement, 
feet  3  inches  wide  and  36  feet  high,  and       The   Congressional    Library,  erected   on 

has     galleries     that     will     accommodate  the    square    facing   the   east   side   of    the 

1,000  persons.     The  Representatives*  Hall  Capitol,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $6,000,000, 

is  139  feet  long  by  93  feet  wide  and  36  three  stories  high,  470  feet  long  by  340 

feet  high.    A  grand  bronze  door,  designed  feet    wide,    constructed     of     white     New 

by   Randolph    Rogers,    and    cast    by    von  Hampshire    granite,    and    having    accom- 

Miiller   in   Munich,    17    feet   high,   9    feet  modations  for  6,000,000  volumes,  took  the 

wide,  weight  20,000  pounds,  cost  $28,000,  place  of  the  original  Library  of  Congress, 

and  representing  the  history  of  Columbus  founded    in    1800,    burned    in    1814,    and 

and  the  discovery  of  America,  gives  en-  again  partially  in  1851,  and  used  till  the 

trance    to    the    Rotunda    from    the    east  completion  of  the  new  building  in  1897. 
portico.  The  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department 

The   Rotunda    is   97    feet    6    inches    in  Building,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  public 

diameter,  and  180  feet  3  inches  in  height  edifices,  is  a  granite  structure  just  west 
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flf  the  White  Houae,  Bomnn  Doric  in 
Btyie,  567  teet  long,  342  fpet  wide,  and 
four  atorica  high,  with  four  fronts.  The 
State  Departnient  occupies  the  south  por- 
tion, the  War  Department  the  north  wing, 
and  the  Navy  Department  the  east  wing. 
The  building  contains  506  rooms,  and  cost 
«1 1.000,000. 

The  Patent  Office,  a  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  gives  name  to  a 
building  in  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
built  of  granite,  marble,  and  freestone, 
453  feet  Long  by  351  feet  wide,  embellished 
with  a  classic  pediment  supported  by  six- 


Square,  400  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  and 
75  feet  high,  is  conspicuous  because  of 
a  band  of  sculpture  in  terra-cotta,  3  feet 
high  and  1,200  feet  long,  on  the  exterior, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  second  door,  repre- 
senting an  army  in  campaign  supported 
by  a  naval  force  of  men  and  boats. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Building 
on  ISth  Street,  one  and  a  quarter  milei 
west  of  the  Capitol,  is  idS  feet  long  by 
264  feet  wide,  three  stories  high  abore 
basement,  is  built  of  Virginia  freestone 
and  Dix  Island  granite,  contains  abOttt 
200  rooms,  and  cost  $6,000,000. 


The  Land  Office, 

formerly  the   Post 

Office,  ia   of  whit« 

marble,     300     feet 

long,    204    feet   wide,    and- 

three     stories     high,     cost 

$1,700,000,     and     displays 

on  the  8t!i   Strpct  front  a, 

sculptured     representation 

telegraph      and 


Olhtc  conspicuous  pub- 
lic buildings  are  those  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education, 


teen  enormous   Doric  columns   forming  a   the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Army 

portico.     Tbe  floor  of  the  model-room   is    Medical   Museum   and   Library,    the  "Fish 

1,350  feet  long.  and    Fisheries    CnramisaLon,    the    United 

The    Pension    Building,    on    Judiciary  States    Naval    Observatory,    the    United 
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folates     Navy -yard,     and     the    SoldicrK*  cd  and  destroyed  the  public  buildings.    A 

Home.  new  charter  was  granted  the  city,  with  a 

Other  Attractions, — ^Visitors  should  not  mayor    elected    by    the   people,   May    15, 

fail  to  visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1820;  the  comer-stone  of  the  first  lock  in 

the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Corcoran  Art  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  was  laid 

Gallery,  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  the  near    Georgetown,    May    29,    1829;     the 

Zoological  Park,  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  the  United    States    Naval    Observatory    was 

Arlington  House  opposite  West  Washing-  founded  in  1842;  and  Congress  retroceded* 

ton,  Alexandria,  seven  miles  below  Wash-  to  Virginia  the  36  square  miles  of  land 

ington,  and  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  and  received  from  that  State,  July  9,  1846. 

burial-place  of  the  first  President  and  his  A  peace  conference  was  held  here,  Feb. 

wife.  4,  1861,  and  the  first  telegraph  message 

History. — ^Much  of  the  history  of  the  from  a  military  balloon  was  sent  by  Mr. 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  city  of  Lowe  to  President  Lincoln,  June  18  fol- 
Washington  has  been  outlined  in  the  pre-  lowing.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
ceding  narrative.  Chronologically,  it  may  Bull  Run  energetic  measures  were  taken 
be  stated  that  Georgetown  was  laid  out  to  place  defences  around  the  city  that 
under  an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  80  lots  should  make  it  absolutely  secure  from 
comprising  60  acres.  May  15,  1751;  that  attack.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  then 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  freshly  called  to  the  chief  command  of 
gave  Congress  exclusive  legislation  over  the  forces  at  and  near  Washington, 
such  a  Federal  District  as  it  might  ac-  with  the  assistance  of  Majors  Barry  and 
quire,  Sept.  17,  1787;  that  Maryland  Barnard,  projected  a  series  of  fortifica- 
ceded  to  Congress  a  tract  ten  miles  square  tions  at  prominent  elevated  points,  and 
for  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  latter  two  officers  were  detailed  to  con- 
Dec.  23,  1788;  that  Virginia  did  the  same,  struct  them.  So  vigorously  was  the  work 
Dec.  3,  1789;  and  that  Congress  accepted  prosecuted  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
the  site  for  the  purpose,  July  16,  1790.  months  not  less  than  fifty-two  of  these 
In  the  following  year  President  Washing-  protective  works  were  completed.  At  no 
ton  appointed  Thomas  Johnson,  Daniel  subsequent  time  during  the  war  did  the 
Carroll  (Md.),  and  David  Stuart  (Va.)  Confederates  ever  seriously  assail  these 
commissioners  to  survey  the  Federal  Dis-  fortifications,  and  at  no  time  was  the 
trict,  and  on  the  completion  of  their  work  national  capital  really  in  danger, 
proclaimed  the  lines  and  boundaries  of  Two  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
the  district — a  square  comprising  64  were  assassinated  here — ^Lincoln  in  1865 
square  miles  in  Maryland  and  36  in  Vir-  and  Garfield  in  1881.  The  remains  of 
ginia.  The  commissioners  then  agreed  to  two  distinguished  personages  who  died 
call  the  Federal  district  the  "  Territory  abroad  were  brought  here  for  final  sepul- 
of  Columbia"  and  tlie  Federal  city  the  ture — John  Howard  Payne,  author  of 
"  City  of  Washington,"  and  to  name  the  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  in  1883,  and  James 
streets  of  the  latter  alphabetically  one  Smithson,  founder  of  the  Smithsonian 
way  and  numerically  the  other.  Institution,   in   1904.     The  name  of  the 

Congress  first  met  in  Washington  Nov.  city  is  indissolubly  attached  to  one  of  the 

17,  1800,  and  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  most    important   treaties    in   the   world's 

District  Feb.  27,  1801.     The  city  was  in-  history — that  between  the  United  States 

corporated  by  Congress,  with  a  mayor  ap-  and  Great  Britain  in  1871,  and  the  city 

pointed   by  the   President  and   a  council  was   the   birthplace  of  the   principles  of 

elected  by  the  people,  May  3,  1802.    After  international  arbitration  and  commercial 

the    battle    of    Bladensburg,    the    British  reciprocity    and    of    the    initiative    of    a 

entered  the  city  and,  Aug.  24,  1814,  bum-  second  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague. 

WASHINGTON,  GEOBGE 

Washington,  Geoboe,  "  Father  of  His  descended  from  an  old  and  titled  English 

Country";   born  on  Pope's  Creek,  West-  family;   and  was  the  eldest  child  of  his 

moreland   co.,   Va.,   Feb.    22,    1732;    was  father's    second    wife,    Mary    Ball.      His 
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father  died  wlien  George  was  a  Hmall  child, 
and  the  task  of  the  educatioD  and  guid- 
ance of  the  future  leader  through  the 
dangers  of  jouthhood  devolved  upon  his 
mother.  So  judicious  was  her  training 
that  Washington,  through  life,  remember- 
ed her  affectionate  care  with  profound 
gratitude.  Be  received  a  common  EnglUh 
education,  and  upon  that  foundation  hie 
natural  1 J  thoughtful  and  right-condition- 
ed mind,  with  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
truth,  integritj,  and  justice,  was  built  the 
structure  of  his  greatness.  He  was  al- 
ways beloved  by  his  young  companions, 
and  was  invariably  chosen  the  leader  in 
their  military  plays. 

He  had  a  desire,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
fears,  to  become  a  acaman,  but  was  dis- 
suaded from  embarking  by  his  mother. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
had  become  one  of  the  most  accurate  land 
surveyors  in  Virginia.  He  was  appoint- 
ed public  surveyor  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen. 

In  pursuit  of  Ilia  profession,  he  learned 
much  of  woodcraft  and  the  topography 
of  the  country;  also  of  the  habits  of  the 


adjutant-general  of  the  militia  of  a  dis- 
trict, with  the  rank  of  major,  but  soon 
afterward  resigned  to  accompany  his  in- 
valid halt-brother,  Lawrence,  to  Barba- 
does,  where  George  had  the  small-pox.  Hia 
brother  soon  afterwards  died,  and  by  his 
will  George  became  heir  to  the  fine  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon. 

In  1753  he  was  sent  on  a  delicate 
mission,  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to 
the  eonimander  of  the  French  forces  mak-  ■ 
ing  encroiichments  on  the  Knglish  domain, 
and  jwrformed  the  duties  with  great  credit, 
for  which  he  was  thniikcd  by  the  Virginia 
legislature.  So  highly  were  hia  character 
and  services  valued,  that  when,  in  1779, 
General  Uraddock  came  to  make  war  on 
the  French,  WiDihington  was  chosen  his 
principal  aide-de*camp.  After  the  defeat 
of  Braddock  (see  Braddock,  Edwa.bd),  he 
directed  tlie  retreat  of  the  vanquished 
troops  with  great  skill.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  he  married  the  young  widow 
Custis  (see  WAaHiNOTO.v,  Mabtiia),  and 
they  took  up  their  abode  at  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  pursued  the  business  of  a  farmer 
until  1T74,  when  be  was  chosen  to  a  seat 


Indians  in  the  camp  and  on  the  war-path,  in  the  Virginia  legislature.  He  was  also 
These  were  useful  lessons,  of  great  value  chosen  s  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
to  him  in  after-life.  At  the  age  of  nine-  Congress,  and  was  a  delegate  the  following 
teen  young  Washington  was  appointed  an  ycor,  when,  in  June,  he  was  appointed 
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commandcr-in-chioE  of  the  ContineDlal  financial  embiirrasgiueiitB  and  an  impeifect 
armies.  For  eight  yearaWasLington  direct-  sfatrtD  of  government.  Washington  wsb 
ed  the  feeble  armies  of  the  revolted  colo-    still   regarded  ai   the   public  leader;   and 

when    the    conven- 

ff^Ty:,Ukjn^7i^m--fAjt.ir&'f't^it'^^  the  national    Con- 

^,,!^<«ft_^V)J-^"^^*™7/~-'^"*-''/^    .1  PblLddphia   -' 


i      1 


'h7^' 


1787.  he  w 
„        -  a     delegate 

?,*7«'J[<^  Virginia,  an 

chuKcu    lo    preaid»V 

'1I.III1I1L1  ur  Tll»  BSTKI   ur   ifuninurunD  i.miu   i:.  uin  ■uiii.iti   oiotiL  oypr         that         body. 

When,  under  that 
niea  in  their  itlruggle  for  independence.  Constitution,  u  President  of  the  repiililic 
At  Ibe  return  of  peace  he  surrendered  his  was  to  be  chosen,  all  eyes  were  turned 
commission  inlo  the  hands  of  Congress,  towards  him  as  the  fittest  man  for  th^ 
who  gave  it  to  him,  and  retired  to  private 
life  at  Uount  Vernon,  at  the  close  of 
1783. 

During    all    the    notional     perplexities 
after    the    return    of    peace.    Incident    to 


•There  were  wvcnil  dlftcrpiit  portrftlta 
or  WashlngtoD  palmed  frcim  lire.  The  Qrat 
erer  made  was  painted  b;  CharJen  miioa 
Tesle,  BDit  ts  a  three-iinarter  length,  repre- 
BeDtlDg  Wastilngton  In  tlie  eostunie  of  a  Vir- 
ginia colonel— a  blue  coat  faced  with  r«d. 
bright  metal  bnCtons,  bovlBg  the  number  of 
biH  reKlment  {.Tli.  Mllltla)  cast  apon  them. 
and  dark-red  waistcoat  and  breeches.  Pesle 
painted  fourteen  porlrsICs  o(  Wasblngtan  nt 
dirrerent  UmeH,  hsIf-leDetbs  and  fnll-leneths, 
the  liBl  In  tbe  fall  of  l'Qr>.  which  is  Id  the 
galler;  of  Ihe  Kew  York  Historical  Society. 
Other  arll«(8  had  sittlnirs  by  WaBhlnKton, 
and  produced  portraits  ol  various  degrees  of 
merit,   the  tooat   lamona   and  beat-knonn   of 


place,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimoiu' 

e  of  the  people.     He  presided 
nffnirs  of  Ihe  new  nation  eight  years 
great  wisdom  and  fidelity,  and  with  great 
skill   and  sagncity  nssisted  in   laying  the 
permanent  foundations  of  the  republic. 

His  administration   embraced   the  moot 
critical   and   eventful   portion  of  o 

I  whom  was  Gilbert  Hliisrt.  Stuart  painted 
three  portralls  from  life.  Tbe  Drat  one  hi 
nibbed  out,  not  beinu  sntlaBed  with  It.  BoC 
tbe  last  one,  the  head  only  finlahed.  la  tbe 
property  ot  Ibo  Ronton  Athenvum.  Thla  Is 
the  head  moat  often  seen,  and  has  been  sc- 
cepted  as  the  standard  portrait  of  the 
patriot :  yet  Stuart  himself  regarded  hla  own 
portrsll,  aa  a  llkeneaa.  Inferior  lo  that  of  tbe 
Ktaiue  by  tloudoa.  In  the  capltol  at  Ulcb- 
mond.  The  latter  Is.  undoubtedly,  the  beat 
llkeneaa  of  Waihlngton  ever  made,  and  should 
be  regarded  aa  the  standard  portrait.  It  can- 
not be  otberwiae,  for  II  Is  from  a  platter-cast 
from  Ibe  living  face,  and  a  model  of  the  real 
of  the  bust,  both  made  by  the  acutplor  himself. 


4 


^^^^^^^^H                WASEINaTON,    GEOBOE                    ^^^^^^^^^H 

^^KS^S^sT Givit  War.    A  new  govern-   and   goml   oian.     Su^den^^^DeS^^^^^H 
^^Fmcnt   had   to   be   organized,   without   an^    ITIKI,  the  nution  was  called  upon  to  mourn  ^^^^| 
^H  model  to  follow,  and  to  guide  tlic  nliip  of    liis  death,  aflcr  an  illnpsa  ol  about  twenty-  ^^^1 
^^f  itate  through  dangerous  seas  required  a    four  liours.     Hia  last  words  were,  "It  is  ^^^H 
loftiness   of   character    in    the    pilot   and    well."     Tlie  mother  of  Washington,  Mar^^^^^^f 

waa  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his  posi-    wlium   his  father  was  married  in  March,  ^^^^| 
tion,  and  he  retired  from  public  life  with-    1730,     George  waa  their  first-born  of  Bis  ^^^H 
^m    out   the  least   stain   of   merited   reproach    children.      With    these    she    was    left    a    ^^H 
^H  upon  Ilia  intentions  or  his  judgment.     In    widow  when  her  eldest  child  was  little 
^^P  the   enjoyment   of   domestic  happiness   at    more  than  ten  years  of  age.     In  the  latter 
^^f  Mount  Vernon,  for  about  three  years,  ho    years  of  her  life  she  lived  in  Fredericks- 
was  regarded  more  and  more  as  the  great    burg,  in  a  [iiodest  bouse,  on  the  northwest 

r 
1 

,j 

■ 
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corner  of  Charles  and  1>«'U  str<>i'iH,  ThrTe  Waakington'i  Addreiaes  to  the  Churohe 
■he  died,  and  was  buried  a  short  dtBtance  — Washington'B  addressea  to  the  Amef-^ 
from  Fredericksburg,  near  a  ledge  of  icHn  churches,  iu  reply  t 
.  rocks,  to  which  she  often  resorted  for  gratulatione  upon  his  election  to  thv^ 
meditation,  and  whieh  slie  had  aelected  as  Presideney,  constilute  one  of  the  moit 
interesting  divisions  of  his  writings,  and 
illustrate  one  of  the  nobl< 
salutary'  fentures  of  his  life 
The  governors  and  legislatures  of  many 
of  the  States,  the  mayors  and  aldermo^i 
of  leading  cities,  the  presidents  and  trus-J 
tees  of  collej^es,  and  the  representatiTea 
of  orgnnieations  of  various  eharaeter 
sent  formal  addresses  to  him,  expressing 
their  sniififaetion  in  his  inauguration,  and 
his  replies  to  all  were  full  of  dignity  And 
wisdom;  but  his  replies  to  the  churches, 
whieh,  as  they  met  in  general  convention 
or  otherwise  during  the  months  suc- 
ceeding his  election,  niccessively  addressed 
him,  are  especially  memorable  for  their 
revelations  of  his  broad  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  sympathy  and  their  inculcation 
of  the  duty  of  fraternity  and  mutual 
respect  which  should  always  govern  the 
various  religious  bodies  living  together  in 
the  free  republic. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  all  lines  of 
tnir  national  policy  aeem  to  lead  back  to 
Washington  as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome. 
If  party  spirit  becomes  ejitravagant  and 
dangerous,  we  turn  to  him  for  the  best 
words  with  whieh  to  rebuke  it.     If  reck- 

•  Soon  after  WBahlnpton'a  tilrth,  the  family 
mavcd  lo  an  eaUIe  In  Stafford  countr.  The 
her  burisl-place  years  before  her  death.  I>laln  farm-hon>e  in  whloh  thpy  llv»d  over- 
rt  ..      "^  '    ,      ,  a   ■  1    J     ouked  the  H«pp»hannock  R  ver.  There  Wasb- 

Over    the    grave    stands    aa    unAnished  innnn'i  - -■       •■  ■      --   "- 

monument  of  white  marble.     See  WAr 

nOTONUNA. 


n 


I    father   died,    when    1 
Biniit  ten  yearn  at  age.  leaving  a 
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leM  politicians  would  postpone  the  public 
putce  and  embroil  the  nntlou  fur  their 
own  selfish  purposes,  his  word  and  great 
txnmple  ere  tlieir  shame  and  the  people's 
refuge;  and,  whenerer  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance raise  their  heads,  and  men  would 
Btir  up  the  animosity  of  one  part  of  the 
people  against  another  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, Washington's  addresses  to  the 
churches  will  still  be  appealed  to  by  good 
citixens.  Such  will  remember  liow  he 
wrote  to  the  Lutheran,  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Methodist,  the  Daptiat,  the  Episcopa- 
lian, the  Quaker,  the  Universal ist,  the 
Ewedenborgian,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  Jew,  reminding  all  of  their  common 
duties  as  citi;^ens,  and  assuring  all  of 
the  common  protection  of  the  national 
government,  which  knows  no  differences 
of  creeds,  but  holds  all  creeds  alike  before 
the  law. 

The  student  is  referred  to  the  valuable 
essay  on  irosAi'np  Ion's  Rtligiovs  O/iin- 
iona,  in  Sparks's  edition  of  Waahinglon'a 
Writings,  vol,  xii.,  appendix,  p.  39a.  Two 
e.'q)reBBionB  of  Woshington,  quoted  in  this 
essay,  should  be  given  here  as  well  sup- 


plementing the  addresses  printed  In  HaM 
ieallet.     To  Lafayette   Washington  wrote,    [ 
Aug.  16,  1737,  alluding  to  the  proceedinga 
of  the  Assembly  of  Notables:  "I  am  not 

less   ardent   in    my   wish    that   you    may   j 
succeed  in  your  plan  of  toleration  i 


ligious  matters.     Being  no  bigot  mys 
1  am  disposed  to  indulge  the  professors  ol 
Christianity  in  the  church  with  that  road 
to  heaven  which  to  them  shall  seem  the 
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most  direct,  pUInest,  easieat,  and  least  from  the  present  government,  did  not  tht 
liable  to  exception."  Again,  in  a  letter  eame  Providence,  which  has  I>een  viBible 
to  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  Oct  20,  1792;  in  erer;  stage  of  our  progress  to  this  in* 
"Of  all  the  animosities  which  have  es-  teresting  crisis,  from  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  give  us  cause  to  hope  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  our  reasonable 
desires. 

Thus  partaking  with  you  in  the  pleas 
ing  anticipation  of  the  blessings  of  a  wise 
and  efficient  government,  T  (latter  myself 
that  opportunities  wilt  not  be  wanting  for 
me  to  show  my  disposition  to  encourage 
the  domestic  and  public  virtues  o(  indus- 
try, economy,  patriotism,  philanthropy, 
and  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a 
nation. 

I  rejoice  in  having  so  suitable  an  oc- 
casion to  testify  the  reciproeity  of  my 
esteem  for  the  numerous  people  whom 
you  represent.  From  the  excellent  char- 
acter for  diligence,  sobriety,  and  virtue, 
which  the  Germans  in  general,  who  are 
settled  in  America,  have  ever  maintained, 
I  cannot  forbear  felicitating  myself  on 
!   receiving  from  so  respectable  a  number  of 


s  of  their  af- 
,  confidence  in  my 


Oongrtgation, 
Philadelphia, 


•  them  such  strong  a 
ligion  appear  to  be  the  most  inveterate  fection  for  my  persi 
and  distressing,  and  ought  most  to  be  integrity,  and  zeal 
deprecated.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  en-  to  support  me  in 
lightened  and  liberal  policy  which  has  my  endeavours  for 
marked  the  present  age  would  at  least  promoting  the  wel- 
have  reconciled  Christians  of  every  de-  fare  of  our  corn- 
nomination  BO  tar  that  we  should  never  iiion  country. 
again  see  their  religious  ilispulea  carried  So  long  aa  my 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  endanger  the  peace  conduct  shall 
of  society."  nierit  the  appro- 
bation of  the  wise 
To  the  ifmialcrg,  Ch  urth-irardciis,  and  ^^^  jjj^  liood  I 
Te»trs-men  of  Ike  German  Luthemn  ^  t„  ,,„,d  ,hp 
and  near  the  Cits  of  ^^^^  p,„„p  ,„  y^^j 
affections,  which 
April  20th.  mn.  y„„^  friendly  dee- 
While  I  request  you  to  accept  my  larations  induce 
thanks  for  your  kind  atldrexs.  I  must  pro-  me  to 
fess  myself  highly  gratified  by  the  scnti-  po9S"Hs   at   present; 

ments   of   esteem    end   consideration   con-  vicissitudes,   that   may   await  me   in  tnis 

tained   in   it.     The   approbation   my   past  mutable  existence.  I  shall  earnestly  desire 

conduct   has   received    from   ho   worthy   a  the   continuation   of  an   interest   in   your 

body  of  citizens   as   that,   whose  joy   for  intercession  at  the  throne  of  grace, 

my  appointment  you  announce,  is  a  proof  

o(  the  indulgence  with   which   my  future  To   the  General   Assembly  of  the  /"rctby- 
transactions  will  be  judged  by  them.  terian  Church  in  the  Unil'd  Stales. 

I     could     not,    however,    avoid     appre-  ifoi/,  1789. 

hending.  that  the  partiality  of  my  coun-        I  receive  with  great  sensibility  the  tes- 

trymen  in  favour  of  the  measures  now  pur-  timonial  given  by  the  general  assembly  of 

sued,  bad  led  them  to  expect  too  much  the   Presbyterian  Church   in   the  United 
152 


:    and,   amidst   all   the 
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States  of  America,  of  the  lively  and  un-  in  the  United  States,  my  thanks  for  the 

feigned  pleasure  experienced  by  them  on  demonstrations  of  affection  and  the  ez- 

my  appointment  to  the  first  office  in  the  pressions  of  joy,  offered  in  their  behalf, 

nation.  on  my  late  appointment.    It  shall  still  be 

Although  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  my  endeavour  to  manifest,  by  overt  acts, 
avoid  being  elated  by  the  too  favourable  the  purity  of  my  inclinations  for  promot- 
opinion,  which  your  kindness  for  me  may  ing  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
have  induced  you  to  express  of  the  im-  the  sincerity  of  my  desires  to  contribute 
portance  of  my  former  conduct  and  the  whatever  may  be  in  my  power  towards  the 
effect  of  my  future  services,  yet,  con-  preservation  of  the  civil  and  religious 
scious  of  the  disinterestedness  of  my  liberties  of  the  American  people.  In  pur- 
motives,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  con-  suing  this  line  of  conduct,  I  hope,  by  the 
ceal  the  satisfaction  I  have  felt  upon  find-  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  not  al- 
ing  that  my  compliance  with  the  call  of  together  to  disappoint  the  confidence 
my  country,  and  my  dependence  on  the  as-  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  repose  in 
sistance  of  Heaven  to  support  me  in  my  me. 

arduous  undertakings,  have,  so  far  as  I  It  always  affords  me  satisfaction,  when 

can  learn,  met  the  universal  approbation  I   find   a   concurrence   in   sentiment  and 

of  my  countrymen.  practice  between  all  conscientious  men  in 

While  I  reiterate  the  professions  of  my  acknowledgments  of  homage  to  the  great 
dependence  upon  Heaven,  as  the  source  of  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  in  profes- 
all  public  and  private  blessings,  I  will  ob-  sions  of  support  to  a  just  civil  govern* 
serve,  that  the  general  prevalence  of  piety,  ment.  After  mentioning  that  I  trust  the 
philanthropy,  honesty,  industry,  and  people  of  every  denomination,  who  demean 
economy  seems,  in  the  ordinary  course  themselves  as  good  citizens,  will  have  oc- 
of  human  affairs,  particularly  necessary  casion  to  be  convinced  that  I  shall  al- 
for  advancing  and  confirming  the  hap-  ways  strive  to  prove  a  faithful  and  im- 
piness  of  our  country.  While  all  men  partial  patron  of  genuine,  vital  religion, 
within  our  territories  are  protected  in  I  must  assure  you  in  particular  that  I 
worshipping  the  Deity  according  to  the  take  in  the  kindest  part  the  promise  you 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  it  is  rational-  make  of  presenting  your  prayers  at  the 
ly  to  be  expected  from  them  in  return,  throne  of  grace  for  me,  and  that  I  like- 
that  they  will  all  be  emulous  of  evincing  wise  implore  the  divine  benediction  on 
the  sanctity  of  their  professions  by  the  yourselves  and  your  religious  community, 
innocence  of  their  lives  and  the  benefi-  __^_^ 
cence  of  their  actions;   for  no  man,  who 

is  profligate  in  his  morals,  or  a  bad  mem-  To  the  General  Committee,  Representing 

ber  of  the  civil  community,  can  possibly  i^e   United  Baptist   Churches  in   Vir- 

be  a  true  Christian,  or  a  credit  to  his  own  ginia. 

religious  society.  ^<»y>  1789» 

I  desire  you  to  accept  my  acknowledg-  I  request  that  you  will  accept  my  best 

ments   for   your   laudable   endeavours   to  acknowledgments  for  your  congratulation 

render  men  sober,  honest,  and  good  citizens,  on  my  appointment  to  the  first  office  in 

and  the  obedient  subjects  of  a  lawful  gov-  the  nation.     The  kind  manner  in  which 

emment,  as  well  as  for  your  prayers  to  you    mention    my    past    conduct    equally 

Almighty  God  for  his  blessing  on  our  com-  claims  the  expression  of  my  gratitude, 

mon  country,  and  the  humble  instrument,  After  we  had,  by  the  smiles  of  Heaven 

which  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  on  our  exertions,  obtained  the  object  for 

in  the  administration  of  its  government,  which  we  contended,  I  retired,  at  the  con- 

elusion  of  the  war,  with  an  idea  that  my 

To  the  BUkopa  of  the  Methodist  Episeopat  «""'*'y  ^"'"^  ^"V"  «o  further  occasion  for 

Church  in  the  United  States.  ""^  «'"''<=^f'  »"<*  7'}\  ^''^  "*1?***"V  *i' 

never  entermg  again  into  public  life;  but, 

Mai/y  1789,       when  the  exigencies  of  my  country  seemed 
I    return    to    you    individually,    and,   to  require  me  once  more  to  engage  in  pub- 
through  you,  to  your  society  collectively   lie  affairs,  an  honest  conviction  of  duty 
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superseded  my  former  resolution,  and  be-  At  the  same  time,  I  return  you  my 

came  my  apology  for  deviating  from  the  thanks  for  the  manifestation  of  your  firm 

happy  plan  which  I  had  adopted.  purpose  to  support  in  your  persons  a  gov- 

If  I  could  have  entertained  the  slightest  emment  founded  in  justice  and  equity, 
apprehension  that  the  constitution  framed  and  for  the  promise,  that  it  will  be  your 
in  the  convention,  where  I  had  the  honour  constant  study  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
to  preside,  might  possibly  endanger  the  people  intrusted  to  your  care  with  a  due 
religious  rights  of  any  ecclesiastical  so-  sense  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  reverence 
ciety,  certainly  I  would  never  have  placed  to  such  a  government,  and  obedience  to  its 
my  signature  to  it;  and,  if  I  could  now  laws,  with  the  duties  and  exercises  of  re- 
conceive    that    the    general    government  ligion. 

might  ever  be  so  administered  as  to  ren-  Be  assured,  gentlemen,   it   is  by  such 

der  the  liberty  of  conscience  insecure,   I  conduct  very  much  in  the  power  of  the 

beg  you  will  be  persuaded,  that  no  one  virtuous  members  of   the   community  to 

would   be   more   zealous   than   myself   to  alleviate    the    burden    of    the    important 

establish    effectual    barriers    against    the  office  which  I  have  accepted,  and  to  give 

horrors  of  spiritual   tyranny,   and  every  me  occasion  to  rejoice,  in  this  world,  for 

species  of  religious  persecution.    For  you  having  followed  therein  the  dictates  of  my 

doubtless    remember,    that    I    have    often  conscience. 

expressed  my  sentiments,  that  every  man,  Be  pleased,  also,  to  accept  'my  acknowl- 

conducting  himself  as  a  good  citizen,  and  cdgments  for  the  interest  you  so  kindly 

being  accountable  to  God  alone  for  his  re-  take    in    the    prosperity    of    my    person, 

ligious  opinions,  ought  to  be  protected  in  family,   and   administration.      May   your 

worshipping  the  Deity  according  to   the  devotions  before  the  throne  of  grace  be 

dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  prevalent  in  calling  down  the  blessings  of 

While  I  recollect  with  satisfaction,  that  Heaven  upon  yourselves  and  your  country. 

the   religious   society   of   which   you    are  

members  have  been,  throughout  America, 

uniformly   and   almost   unanimously    the  ^o   *^«  Directors  of  .the  Society  of  the 

firm  friends  to  civil  liberty,  and  the  per-  ^^^^^^   Brethren   for   Propagating    the 

severing  promoters  of  our  glorious  revo-  Ooapel  Among  the  Heathen. 

lution,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  believe,  that  ^uly,  1789, 

they  will  be  the  faithful  supporters  of  a  I  receive  with  satisfaction  the  congratu- 

free,  yet  efficient  general  government.    Un-  lations  of  your  society,  and  of  the  Breth- 

der  this  pleasing  expectation  I  rejoice  to  rcn's  congregations  in  the  United  States 

assure  them,  that  they  may  rely  on  my  of  America.     For  you  may  be  persuaded, 

best   wishes   and   endeavours   to   advance  that  the  approbation  and  good  wishes  of 

their  prosperity.  such  a  peaceable  and  virtuous  community 

In  the  mean  time  be  assured,  gentle-  cannot  be  indifferent  to  me. 

men,  that  I  entertain  a  proper  sense  of  JTou  will  also  be  pleased  to  accept  my 

your  fervent  supplications  to  God  for  my  thanks   for   the   treatise*   you   presented, 

temporal  and  eternal  happiness.  and  be  assured  of  my  patronage  in  your 

laudable  undertakings. 

To  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Oer-  In    proportion    as   the   general    govern- 

man    Reformed    Congregations    in    the  ment  of  the  United  States  shall  acquire 

United  States.  strength  by  duration,  it  is  probable  they 

June,  1780.  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  extend  a 

I  am  happy  in  concurring  with  you  in  salutary  influence  ta  the  aborigines  in  the 

the    sentiments    of    gratitude    and    piety  extremities    of    their    territory.     In    the 

towards    Almighty    God,    which    are    ex-  mean  time,  it  will  be  a  desirable  thing, 

pressed  with  such  fervency  of  devotion  in  for   the  protection   of  the  Union,   to  co- 

yotir   address;    and    in    believing   that    I  operate,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  may 

shall  always  find  in  you,  and  the  German  ^„  .                 .     ^    .                    .        ^.  ^ 

T»  t ^ji    r«^««^«««+;«««    ;«    *i.^    tt«u«^  An    account   of   the    manner   In    which 

Reformed    Congregations    in    the    United  the  ProteBtant  rhurch  of  the  rnJfa^  Frfl/r«m. 

States,   a   conduct   correspondent  to   such  or  United  Brethren,  prea<h  the  Gospel  and 

worthy  and  pious  expressions.  carry  on  their  mission  among  the  heathen." 
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conveniently  admit,  with  the  disinterested  tions  will  tend  to  remove  every  remaining 

endeavours  of  your  society  to  civilize  and  apprehension  of  those,  with  whose  opin- 

christianize  the  savages  of  the  wilderness,  ions  it  may  not  entirely  coincide,  as  well 

Under    these    impressions,    I    pray   Al-  as  to  confirm  the  hopes  of  its  numerous 

mighty  Grod   to  have  you  always   in   his  friends;     and     because     the     moderation, 

holy  keeping.         patriotism,    and    wisdom    of    the   present 

.  federal    legislature   seem    to   promise   the 

To  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  restoration  of  order  and  our  ancient  vir- 

Protestant    Episcopal    Church    in    the  tues,  the  extension  of  genuine  religion,  and 

States    of    New     York,     Neta    Jersey,  ^he  consequent  advancement  of  our  respect- 

Pennsylvanta,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir-  ability    abroad,    and    of    our    substantial 

gtma,  and  North  Carolina,  tn   General  happiness  at  home. 

Convention   Assembled.  I  request,  most  'reverend  and  respected 

Aug,  19,  1789.  gentlemen,  that  you  will  accept  my  cor- 

I  sincerely   thank  you   for  your  affec-  dial  thanks  for  your  devout  supplications 

tionate  congratulations  on  my  election  to  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  in 

the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States,  behalf  of  me.     May  you,  and  the  people 

After  having  received  from  my  fellow-  whom  you  represent,  be  the  happy  sub- 
citizens  in  general  the  most  liberal  treat-  jects  of  the  divine  benedictions  both  here 

ment,  after  having  found   them   disposed    and  hereafter.       

to    contemplate,    in    the    most    flattering 

point    of   view,    the   performance    of    my  ^^    the    Synod    of    the   Reformed   Dutch 

military  services,  and  the  manner  of  my  Church  in  North  America, 

retirement  at  the  close  of  the  war,  I  feel  October,  1789. 

that  I  have  a  right  to  console  myself  in  I   receive   with   a   grateful   heart   your 

my  present  arduous  undertakings  with  a  pious  and  affectionate  address,  and  with 

hope  that  they  will  still  be  inclined  to  put  truth  declare  to  you  that  no  circumstance 

the  most  favourable  construction  on  the  of  my  life  has  affected  me  more  sensibly, 

motives,  which   may  influence  me   in  my  or  produced  more  pleasing  emotions,  than 

future  public  transactions.  the   friendly   congratulations,   and   strong 

The  satisfaction  arising  from  the  in-  assurances  of  support,  which  I  have  re- 
dulgent  opinion  entertained  by  the  Ameri-  ceived  from  my  fellow-citizens  of  all  de- 
can  people  of  my  conduct  will,  I  trust,  scriptions  upon  my  election  to  the  Presi- 
be  some  security  for  preventing  me  from  dency  of  these  United  States, 
doing  any  thing,  which  might  justly  in-  1  fear,  gentlemen,  your  goodness  has 
cur  the  forfeiture  of  that  opinion.  And  led  you  to  form  too  exalted  an  opinion  of 
the  consideration,  that  human  happiness  my  virtues  and  merits.  If  such  talents 
and  moral  duty  are  inseparably  connected,  as  T  possess  have  been  called  into  action 
will  always  continue  to  prompt  me  to  pro-  by  great  events,  and  those  events  have 
mote  the  progress  of  the  former  by  incul-  terminated  happily  for  our  country,  the 
eating  the  practice  of  the  latter.  glory  should  be  ascribed  to  the  manifest 

On  this  occasion,  it  would  ill  become  me  interposition  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
to  conceal  the  joy  I  have  felt  in  perceiving  My  military  services  have  been  abundant- 
the  fraternal  affection,  which  appears  to  ly  recompensed  by  the  flattering  appro- 
increase  every  day  among  the  friends  of  bation  of  a  grateful  people ;  and  if  a  faith- 
genuine  religion.  It  affords  edifying  pros-  ful  discharge  of  my  civil  duties  can  insure 
pects,  indeed,  to  see  Christians  of  different  a  like  reward,  I  shall  feel  myself  richly 
denominations  dwell  together  in  more  compensated  for  any'  personal  sacrifice 
charity,  and  conduct  themselves  in  re-  I  may  have  made  by  engaging  again  in 
spect  to  each  other  with  a  more  Christian-  public  life. 

like  spirit,  than  ever  they  have  done  in  The   citizens   of   the   United   States   of 

any  former  age,  or  in  any  other  nation.  America  have  given  as  signal  a  proof  of 

I  receive  with  the  greater  satisfaction  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  framing  and 

your  congratulations  on  the  establishment  adopting    a    constitution    of    government 

of  the  new  constitution  of  government,  be-  without  bloodshed  or  the  intervention  of 

cause  I  believe  its  mild  yet  efficient  opera-  force,  as  they,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
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exhibited  to  the  world,  of  their  valour,  for-  propriety  demand  or  expect ;  and  remain 

titude,  and  perseverance;  and  it  must  be  a  responsible  only  to  their  Maker  for  the 

pleasing  circumstance  to  every  friend  of  religion,  or  modes  of  faith,  which  they 

good  order  and  social  happiness  to  find  may  prefer  or  profess, 

that    our    new    government    is    gaining  Your  principles  and  conduct  are  well 

strength  and  respectability  among  the  cit-  known  to  me;  and  it  is  doing  the  people 

izens  of  this  country,  in  proportion  as  its  called  Quakers  no  more  than  justice  to 

operations  are  known  and  its  effects  felt,  say,  that  (except  their  declining  to  share 

You,  gentlemen,  act  the  part  of  pious  with  others  the  burthen  of  the  common  de- 
Christians  and  good  citizens  by  your  pray-  fence)  there  is  no  denomination  among  us 
ers  and  exertions  to  preserve  that  har-  who  are  more  exemplary  and  useful  cit- 
mony  and  good  will  towards  men,  which  izens. 

must  be  the  basis  of  every  political  es-  I  assure  you  very  explicitly  that  in  my 
tablishment;  and  I  readily  join  with  you,  opinion  the  conscientious  scruples  of  all 
that,  "  while  just  government  protects  all  men  should  be  treated  with  great  delicacy 
in  their  religious  rights,  true  religion  af-  and  tenderness;  and  it  is  my  wish  and  de- 
fords  to  government  its  surest  support."  sire  that  the  laws  may  always  be  as  ex- 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  your  good  tensively  accommodated  to  them  as  a  due 

wishes  for  my  present  and  future  hap-  regard  to  the  protection  and  essential  in- 

piness,  and  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  take  terests   of   the   nation   may   justify  and 

you  and  yours  under  his  special  care.  permit.  


To   the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United 
To  the  Religious  Society  called  Quakers,  States, 

at   their  Yearly   Meeting   for  PennsyU  December,  1789. 

vania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the       «y,  .,     »  .  .xi.  i.       j.« 

rjr    .' n    *    t  tM      1     J      J  T7-     •  •  While  I  now  receive  with  much  satis- 

Westem  Part  of  Maryland  and  Virgtnta,  ...  ^  i  x.  u  • 

'         ^  ''  faction  your  conp^ratulations  on  my  being 

October,  1789.  called  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  the  first 

I  receive  with  pleasure  your  affectionate  station  in  my  country,  I  cannot  but  duly 

address,  and  thank  you  for  the  friendly  notice    your    politeness    in    offering    an 

sentiments  and  good  wishes,  which  you  apolopry   for  the   unavoidable  delay.     As 

express  for  the  success  of  my  administra-  that  delay  has  p^iven  you  an  opportunity  of 

tion  and  for  my  personal  happiness.  realizing,  instead  of  anticipating,  the  bene- 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  pros-  fits  of  the  general  governmont,  you  will 
pect  that  the  present  national  government  do  me  the  justice  to  l)elicve  that  your  tea- 
which,  by  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  timony  to  the  increase  of  the  public  proa- 
was  formed  by  the  common  counsels  and  perity  enhances  the  pleasure  which  I 
peaceably  established  with  the  common  should  otherwise  have  experienced  from 
consent  of  the  people,  will  prove  a  bless-  your  affectionate  address. 
ing  to  every  denomination  of  them.  To  I  feel  that  my  conduct  in  war  and  in 
render  it  such,  my  best  endeavours  shall  peace  has  met  with  more  general  appro- 
not  be  wanting.  bation,  than  could  reasonably  have  been 

Government    being,    among    other    pur-  expected;   and  I  find  myself  disposed  to 

poses,   instituted   to   protect   the   persons  consider  that  fortunate  circumstance,  in 

and  consciences  of  men  from  oppression,  it  a  great  degree,   resulting   from   the  able 

certainly  is  the  duty  of  rulers,  not  only  support  and  extraordinary  candour  of  my 

to  abstain  from  it  themselves,  but,  accord-  fellow-citizens  of  all  denominations, 

ing  to   their   stations,   to   prevent   it   in  The    prospect    of    national    prosperity 

others.  now   before   us   is   truly   animating,   and 

The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  ought  to  excite  the  exertions  of  all  good 
these  States,  of  worshipping  Almighty  men  to  establish  and  secure  the  happiness 
God  agreeably  to  their  consciences,  is  not  of  their  country,  in  the  permanent  dura- 
only  among  the  choicest  of  their  blessings,  tion  of  its  freedom  and  independence, 
but  also  of  their  rights.  While  men  per-  America,  under  the  smiles  of  Divine 
form  their  social  duties  faithfully,  they  Providence,  the  protection  of  a  good  gov- 
do  all  that  society  or  the  state  can  with  ernment,    the    cultivation    of    manners, 
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morals,  and  piety,  can  hardly  fail  of  at-       I   rejoice,   that   a    spirit  of   liberality 

taining  an  uncommon  degree  of  eminence  and    philanthropy   is   much   more  preva- 

in  literature,  commerce,  agriculture,  im-  lent  than  it  formerly  was  among  the  en- 

provements   at   home,   and   respectability  lightened  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that 

abroad.  your  brethren  will  benefit  thereby  in  pro- 

As  mankind  become  more  liberal,  they  portion  as  it  shall  become  still  more  ex- 
will  be  more  apt  to  allow  that  all  those,  tensive.  Happily,  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
who  conduct  themselves  as  worthy  mem-  ed  States  of  America  have,  in  many  in- 
bers  of  the  community,  are  equally  en-  stances,  exhibited  examples  worthy  of 
titled  to  the  protection  of  civil  govern-  imitation,  the  salutary  influence  of  which 
nient.  I  hope  ever  to  see  America  among  will  doubtless  extend  much  farther,  if, 
the  foremost  nations  in  examples  of  jus-  gratefully  enjoying  those  blessings  of 
tice  and  liberality.  And  I  presume,  that  peace,  which,  under  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
your  fellow-citizens  will  not  forget  the  have  been  obtained  by  fortitude  in  war, 
patriotic  part,  which  you  took  in  the  ac-  they  shall  conduct  themselves  with  rev- 
complishment  of  their  revolution  and  the  erence  to  the  Deity,  and  charity  towards 
establishment  of  their  government,  or  the  their  fellow-creatures, 
important  assistance,  which  they  received  May  the  same  wonder-working  Deity, 
from  a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catho-  who  long  since  delivered  the  Hebrews 
lie  religion  ^is  professed.  from     their     Egyptian     oppressors,    and 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  planted  them  in  the  promised  land,  whose 
concern  for  me.  While  my  life  and  my  providential  agency  has  lately  been  con- 
health  shall  continue,  in  whatever  situation  spicuous  in  establishing  these  United 
I  may  be,  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  States  as  an  independent  nation,  still 
to  justify  the  favourable  sentiments  you  continue  to  water  them  with  the  dews  of 
are  pleased  to  express  of  my  conduct.  Heaven,  and  to  make  the  inhabitants  of 
And  may  the  members  of  your  society  in  every  denomination  participate  in  the 
America,  animated  alone  by  the  pure  spirit  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  of  t|iat 
of  Christianity,  and  still  conducting  them-  people  whose  God  is  Jehovah. 

selves  as  the  faithful  subjects  of  our  free  

government,    enjoy    every    temporal    and 

spiritual  felicity.  ^^     '^^    Convention    of    the    Universal 

___^  Church    Lately    Aaaemhled    in    Phila- 

delphia. 
To  the  Hebrew  Congregation  of  the  City  1790, 

of  Savannah.  j    ^jj^^k    you    cordially    for    the    con- 

May^  1790.  gratulations,  which  you  offer  on  my  ap- 

I  thank  you,  with  great  sincerity,  for  pointment  to  the  office  I  have  the  honour 

your  congratulations  on  my  appointment  to  hold  in  the  government  of  the  United 

to  the  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  States. 

hold  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  my  fel-  It  gives  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure 
low-citizens;  and  especially  for  the  ex-  to  find,  that,  in  our  nation,  however  dif- 
pressions,  which  you  are  pleased  to  use  ferent  are  the  sentiments  of  citizens  on 
in  testifying  the  confidence  that  is  re-  religious  doctrines,  they  generally  con- 
posed  in  me  by  your  congregation.  cur  in  one  thing;  for  their  political  pro- 

As  the  delay,  which  has  naturally  in-  fcssions  and  practices  are  almost  univer- 

tcrvened  between   my  election   and   your  sally  friendly  to  the  order  and  happiness 

address,  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  of    our    civil    institutions.     I    am    also 

appreciating   the    merits    of    the    federal  happy  in  finding  this  disposition  particu- 

govemment,  and  for  communicating  your  larly    evinced    by    your    society.      It    is, 

sentiments  of  its  administration,  I  have  moreover,  my  earnest  desire  that  all  the 

rather  to  express  my  satisfaction,   than  members    of    every    association    or    com- 

regret,  at  a  circumstance,  which  demon-  munity,    throughout    the    United    States, 

strates    (upon  experiment)    your   attach-  may   make   such    use   of   the   auspicious 

ment  to  the  former,  as  well  as  approba-  years  of. peace,  liberty,  and  free  inquiry, 

tion  of  the  latter.  with  which  they  are  now  favoured,  as  th^ 
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shall    hereafter    find    occtLBion    to    rejoice       You   overrate   my  beat   exertions   when 
for  having  done.  you  aacribe   to   tliera  the  bleBainga  whicti-l 

With  ^eat  satisfaetion  I  eiubraee  thia    ntir  country  so  eminenllj  enjoys.     From4 
opportunity    t^i   esprcsa    my    acknowledg-    the   gallantry   and   fortitude   of   lier   i 
ments   for   Um  interest   mf  aSectiooate  leiu,    under    the    ampiees    of    lleai 
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fellow-citiiieiis  have  taken  in  my  recovery  America    hfts    derived    her    independence.  I 

from  a  late  dangerous  indisposition;  and  To   llieir   indiiBtry,   and   the   natura)    ad--^ 

I    aasure   you,   gentlemen,   that,   in    men-  vantages  of  the  country,  ahe  is  indebted    ' 

tioning  my  obligations   for  the   effusions  for  her  proaperoua  situation.     From  their 

of  your  benevolent  wishes  in  my  behalf,  virtue  she  may  expect  long  to  share  the 

I   feel   animated  with  new  leal,  that  my  protection   of   a    free   and    equal   govern- 

conduct    may    ever    be    worthy    of    your  nient,  which   their   wisdom   has  estahlish- 


favourahle   opinion, 


such    as   cd,  and  which  experience  justifies,  aa  ad- 


ahall,  in  every  respect,  best  comport  with   tnirably  adapted  to  our  aocial  wants  and 
the   character   of   an   intelligent   and   ac-   individual  felicity. 

countable  being,   Continue,    ray   fellow- citizen  a,   to   culti- 

vate  the   peace  and  harmony   which   now 
To  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society   subaiat    between    you    and    your    Indian 
at  MedtBay,  Formerly  St.  John's  Parieh,   neighbours.      The    happy    consequence    ia 
in  the  State  of  Oeorgia.  immediate.   The  reflection,  which  arises  on 

May,  1191.       justice  and  benevolence,  will  be  lastingly 
I    learn,    with    gratitude    proportioned  grateful.     A  Itnowledge  of  your  happiness 
to   the  occaaion,  your  attachment   to   my   *''"  ''gliten  the  cares  of  my  atation,  and 
person,  and  the  pleasure  you  express  on  •*  among  the  most  pleasing  of  their  r 

my    election    to    the   Presidency    of    the  ^'»i'Q*-  

United   States.     Tour   sentiments   on  the 

happy  inflnence  of  our  equal  government   jo  the  Uemhert  of  the  Hew  Ohurth  (»  J 
impress   me   with   the   most   sensible   sat-  Baltimore, 

isfaction.  They  vindicate  the  great  inter- 
ests of  humanity;  they  reflect  honour  on  January,  JIOS. 
the  liberal  mindg  that  entertain  them;  It  liaa  ever  been  my  pride  to  merit  the 
and  they  promise  the  continuance  and  approbation  of  my  fellow-citizens,  by  a 
improvement  of  that  tranquillity,  which  faithful  and  honest  diarhnrge  of  the 
ial  to  the  welfare  of  nations  and  dtitiea  annexed  to  tlio»e  stations,  in 
Ihc  happiness  of  men.  which  they  hare  been  pleased  to  place 
US 
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me;  and  the  dearest  rew&rda  of  my  ser- 
vices have  been  tliose  testiraonieB  of  ea- 
teem  and  confidence  with  which  they 
have  honoured  me.  But  to  the  manifeet 
interposition  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  United 
America,  are  to  be  ascribed  those  events 
which  have  given  ua  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  abundant  reason  to  rejoice 
thftt,  in  this  land,  the  light  of  truth  and 
reafton  has  triumphed  over  the  power  of 
bigotry  and  superstition,  and  that  every 
person  may  here  worship  God  according 
lo  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart.  In  this 
enlightened  age,  and  in  this  land  of  equal 
liberty,  it  is  our  boast  that  a  man's  re- 
ligious tenets  will  not  forfeit  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  nor  deprive  him  of 
the  right  of  attaining  and  holding  the 
highest  offices  that  are  known  in  the 
United  States. 

Your  prayers  for  my  present  and  fut- 
ure felicity  are  received  with  gratitude; 


Washington's  Inaugurals. — The  first  in- 
auguration took  place  on  April  30,  17B9. 
At  nine  o'clodc  in  the  morning  there  wete 
religious  services  in  all  the  churches,  and 
prayers  put  up  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
on  the  new  government  At  twelve  o'clodc 
the  city  troops  paraded  before  Washing- 
ton's door,  and  soon  after  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  beads  of  departments 
came  in  their  carriages.  At  half -past 
twelve  the  procesBion  moved  forward  pr^ 
ceded  by  the  troops;  next  came  the  com- 
mittees and  beads  of  departments  in  their 
carriages;  then  Washington  in  a  coach 
of  state,  his  aide-de-camp  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, and  his  secretary  Mr.  Lear  in  his 
own  carriage.  The  foreign  ministers  and 
a  long  train  of   citizens   brought   up  the 

About  200  yards  before  reaching  th« 
hall,  Washington  and  his  suite  alighted 
from  their  carriages,  and  passed  through 
the  troops,  who  were  drawn  up  on  each 
side,  into  the  hall  and  Senat«  chamber. 


and  I  sincerely  wish,  gentlemen,  that  you  where  the  Vice-President,  the  Senate,  and 
may  in  your  social  and  individual  capaci-  House  of  Sepresentatives  were  assembled, 
ties  taste  those  blessings  which  a  gra-  The  Vice-President,  John  Adams,  recently 
ciouB  Qod  bestows  upon  the  righteous.  inaugurated,  advanced  and  conducted 
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riDuuL  Btu^  am  lout,  vaua 

Washington  to  a  chair  of  state  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room.  A  solemn  silence 
prevailed  when  the  Vice-President  rose 
and  informed  him  that  all  things  were 
prepared  (or  him  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  required  by  the  Constitution. 

The  oath  was  to  be  administered  h;  the 
chancellor  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  in  a 
balcon}^  in  front  of  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  in  full  view  of  an  imnienBe  multi- 
tude occupying  the  street,  the  windows, 
and  even  roofs  of  the  adjaoent  houses. 
The  bnlconj'  formed  a  kind  of  open  re- 
ceta.  with  loft;  columns  supporting  the 
roof.  In  the  centre  was  a  table  with  a. 
covering  of  crimson  velvet,  upon  which 
Uy  a  euperhly  bound  Bible  on  a 


velvet  cushion.    This  was  all  the  parapher-l 
nalia    that    had    been    provided    for    this 
august  scene. 

All  eyes   were   fixed,  upon   the  balconyj 
when,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Washingtoo^ 
made    hia    appearance,    accompanied    b^  1 
various  public  functionaries,  and  merabcra 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of   Representa- 
tives.   He  was  clad  in  a  full  suit  of  darlc- 
brown    cloth,    of    American    manufacture^ 
with  a  steel-hilted  dress-sword,  white  b'~ 
stockings    and    silver    shoe-buckles. 
hair   was   dressed    and    powdered   in 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  worn  !n  a 
and   eolitaire. 

His  entrance  on  the  balcony  was  hail-   I 
ed  by  universal  shouts.    He  was  evidenUy'  J 
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tbiB  demonstration  i>f  public  af-  good  tieiiae,  but  utt«red  wItB 
:tioii.     Advauciog  to   th«   frout   of   tlie  slightly  tremuloua,  Had  ho  low  as  t^  de- 
Icony  he  laid  his  hand  upon  bis  beart,  mand  close  attention  in  the  listeners.    He 
geveral   times,   and   then   retreated  then  proceeded  with  the  ossemblage  tO  St. 
.rm-fhair  near  the  table.    The  popu-  Paul's   church,   where   prajers   were   read 
lace  appeared  to  understand  tliat  the  scene  b;  Dr.  Prevost,  Bishop  of  the  Proteetant 
had   overeome   him,   and   were   hushed   at  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  who  had 
once  into  profound  silence.  beea  appointed  h;  the  Senate  one  of  the 
After  a  few  moments  Washington  rose  chaplains  of  Congress.    So  cloned  tlie  cere- 
id   again   came   forward.     John  Adams,  monies    of    the    inauguration.  —  Irving's 


knd  t 
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Life  of  Wathinglon. 

JIArQITItAI.    SPEECH    TO    BOTH    K0DSK8    Of 
CXINQREBS,  AFRn.  30,    1TS9. 

itizens  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Among    the   vicisei- 


[the  Vice-President,  stood  on  his  right; 

lis  left  the  chaneellor  of  the  State,  Robert 
ll,  Livingston;  somewhat  in  the  rear  were 
Roger  Sherman,  AleiLander  Hamilton,  Gen- 
erals Knox,  St.  Clair,  the  Baron  Steuben, 
knd  others. 

The   chancellor   advanced  to  administer   of    Representatives, 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
Mr.    Otie,    the    secretary    of    the 
ite,  held  up  the  Bible 
cushion.    The  oath  was  read  slowly  and 
distinctly,  Washington  at  the 
laying  bis  hand  on  the  open  Bible     When 
It  was   concluded,   he  replied    solemnly 
"I  swear— so  help  me   God  I       Mr    Otis 
would  have  raised  the  Bible  to  his  lips, 
but  he  bowed  down  reverently  and 
ed  it. 

The    chancellor    now 
stepped  forward,  waved 
his  hand,  and  exclaim 
ed,  "  Long  live  George 
Washington,   Pres- 
ident of  the  Unit- 
ed States!"    At 
this  moment  a  flag 
was   displayed   on 
the   cupola   of   the 
hall;    on    which 
signal  there  was  a 
I  general     disehari;e 
feof  artillery  on  tin' 
Kbatteiy.     All    t)n 
I  bells    in    the    ciiy 
rang  out  a  joyful 
peal,  and  the  mul- 
titude rent  the  air 
with  acclamations. 
Washington 
again  bowed  to  the 
people  and  return- 
ed Into  the  Senate 
chamber,  where  he 

delirered  to  both  Houses  of  ConjrreHS  tudes  incident  to  life,  no  event  could 
his  inaugural  address  eharaetenzed  by  1ia\e  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties,  than 
his  usual  modesty  moderation  and  that  of  which  the  notification  wag  trans- 
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dear 

to  me,  by  tlie  ad- 
dition of  habit  lo 
inclination,  and  of 
frequent  interrup- 
tions in  my  health 
to  the  gradual  waete 
coumilted  on  it  by 
time.  On  the  other 
hund,  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  tlie 
trust,  to  which  the 
voice  of  my  country 
called  me,  being  suf- 
lipient  to  awaken  in 
the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  of  her 
eitixens  a  distrust- 
ful scrutiny  into  his 
qualiAcationB,  could 
not  but  overwhelm 
with  deBpondence 
one  who,  inheriting 
inferior  endowment  a 
from  nature,  and 
unpractised  in  the 
duties  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, ought 
to  be  peculiarly 
seioufl  of  his  owi 
Deipncii>s.  In  thit 
conflict  of  emotion^ 
all  I  dare  aver  is,  J 
thai  it  has  been 
faithful      study 


* 


ollei 


1    of    ( 


by 

which  it  might  bo 
nffpctcd.  All  I  dare 
hope  is,  that,  if  in 
e\oeuting  this  task, 
f  have  been  too 
ranch  swayed  by  a 
grateful  remem- 
mitted  by  your  order,  and  received  on  the  branee  of  former  instances,  or  by  an  af- 
nth  day  of  the  present  month,  On  the  fpctionate  Hensibility  to  this  transcendent 
one  hand,  I  was  auninioned  by  my  eoun-  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my  tellow-cit- 
Iry,  whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  but  i7*naj  and  have  thence  too  little  consulted 
with  veneration  and  love,  from  a  retreat  my  incapacity  aa  well  as  dinincljnation  for 
which  I  bad  chosen  with  the  fondest  pre-  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before  mc; 
dilection,  and,  in  my  flattering  hopes,  with  my  error  will  be  palliated  by  the  motives 
an  immutable  decision,  as  the  anyliim  of  which  misled  me,  and  its  eonsequences 
my  declining  years;  a  retreat  which  waa  judged  by  my  country  with  sc 
rendered   every    day   more   necessary    as  the  partiality  in  which  they  originated. 
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Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  sembled;    and   which,    in    defining   your 

I  have,  in  obedience  to  the  public  sum-  powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which 

mons,  repaired  to  the  present  station,  it  your  attention  is  to  be  given.    It  will  be 

would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  more  consistent  with  those  circumstances, 

this  first  official  act^  my  fervent  suppli-  and  far  more  congenial  with  the  feelings 

cations  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules  which  actuate  me,  to  substitute,  in  place 

over   the  universe,  who   presides   in   the  of  a  recommendation  of  particular  meas- 

councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providential  ures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents, 

aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism,  which 

his    benediction    may    consecrate    to    the  adorn   the   characters   selected   to  devise 

liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  and  adopt  them.    In  these  honourable  quali- 

the  United  States  a  government  instituted  fications  I  behold  the  surest  pledges,  that 

by  themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  as,  on  one  side,  no  local  prejudices  or  at- 

and    may    enable    every    instrument    em-  tachments,  no  separate  views  or  party  ani- 

ployed   in   its   administration   to   execute  mosities,  will  misdirect  the  comprehensive? 

with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his  and  equal  eye,  which  ought  to  watch  over 

charge.    In  tendering  this  homage  to  the  this  great  assemblage  of  communities  and 

great  Author  of  every  public  and  private  interests;   so,  on  another,  that  the  foun- 

good,  I   assure  myself  that   it  expresses  dations  of  our  national  policy  will  be  laid 

your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own;  in  'the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of 

nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  private  morality,  and  the  pre-eminence  of 

less  than  either.    No  people  can  be  bound  a  free  government  be  exemplified  by  all  the 

to   acknowledge   and   adore   the   invisible  attributes,  which  can  win  the  affections 

hand,  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  of  its  citizens,  and  command  the  respect  of 

more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  world. 

Every  step,  by  which  they  have  advanced  I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satis- 

to  the  character  of  an  independent  nation,  faction  which  an  ardent  love  for  my  coun- 

seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  try  can  inspire;   since  there  is  no  truth 

token  of  providential  agency.    And,  in  the  more    thoroughly    established    than    that 

important    revolution    just    accomplished  there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of 

in  the  system  of  their  united  government,  nature    an    indissoluble    union    between 

the  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and 

consent  of  so  many  distinct  communities,  advantage,   between   the  genuine  maxims 

from  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  of   an    honest   and    magnanimous   policy, 

be  compared  with  the  means  by  which  most  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 

governments  have  been  established,  with-  and  felicity;  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less 

out  some  return  of  pious  gratitude  along  persuaded  that  the  propitious  smiles  of 

with  an  humble  anticipation  of  the  future  Heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a  nation 

blessings  which  the  past  seems  to  presage,  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 

These  reflections,  arising  out  of  the  pres-  and   right,   which   Heaven   itself  ha«   or- 

ent    crisis,    have    forced    themselves    too  dained;  and  since  the  preservation  of  the 

strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed,  sacred    fire   of   liberty,    and    the   destiny 

You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  of  the   republican  model   of  government, 

that  there  are  none,  under  the  influence  of  are  justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps 

which  the  proceedings  of  a  new  and  free  as  finally  staked   on   the  experiment   in- 

government   can  more   auspiciously   com-  trusted    to   the   hands   of   the   American 

mence.  people. 

By  the  article  establishing  the  execu-  Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted 

tive  department,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  to  your  care,  it  will   remain  with  your 

the  President  "  to  recommend  to  your  con-  judgment  to  decide  how  far  an  exercise  of 

sideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  the    occasional    power    delegated    by    the 

necessary  and   expedient."      The   circum-  fifth   article  of  the   Constitution   is  ren- 

stances,  under  which  I  now  meet  you,  will  dered  expedient  at  the  present  juncture  by 

acquit  me  from  entering  into  that  subject  the  nature  of  objections  which  have  been 

further  than  to  refer  you  to  the  great  con-  urged  against  the  system,  or  by  the  de- 

stitutional  charter  under  which  we  are  as-  gree  of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth 
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to  them.    Instead  of  undertaking  particu*  consultations,  and  the  wise  measures  on 

lar  recommendations  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  success  of  this  government  must 

which  I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights  de-  depend, 
rived  from  official  opportunities,  I  shall 

.                    ..               «j  REPLY    TO    THE    ANSWER    OP    THE    SENATE. 

again  give  way  to  my  entire  confidence  in  ^^o»tim*  w  xoju  ob^axa. 
your  discernment  and  pursuit  of  the  public  Gentlemen, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  ad- 
good;  for  I  assure  myself  that,  whilst  you  dress,  in  which  the  most  a^ectionate  senti- 
carefully  avoid  every  alteration  which  ments  are  expressed  in  the  most  obliging 
might  endanger  the  benefits  of  a  united  terms.  The  coincidence  of  circumstances, 
and  effective  government,  or  which  ought  which  led  to  this  auspicious  crisis,  the 
to  await  the  future  lessons  of  experience;  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  my  fellow- 
a  reverence  for  the  characteristic  rights  citizens,  and  the  assistance  I  may  expect. 
of  freemen,  and  a  regard  for  the  public  from  counsels,  which  will  be  dictated  by 
harmony,  will  sufficiently  influence  your  an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  seem  to 
deliberations  on  the  question,  how  far  the  presage  a  more  prosperous  issue  to  my  ad- 
former  can  be  more  impregnably  fortified,  ministration  than  a  diffidence  of  my  abili-. 
or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advantageously  ties  had  taught  me  to  anticipate.  I  now 
promoted.  feel  myself  inexpressibly  happy  in  a  belief 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  that  Heaven,  which  has  done  so  much  for 

one  to  add,  which  will  be  most  properly  our  infant  nation,  will  not  withdraw  its  . 

addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  providential  influence  before  our  political 

It  concerns  myself,  and  will  therefore  be  felicity  shall  have  been  completed;  and  in 

as  brief  as  possible.     When  I  was  first  a  conviction  that  the  Senate  will  at  all 

honored  with  a  call  into  the  service  of  my  times  co-operate  in  every  measure  which 

country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  may  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this 

struggle  for  its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  confederated  republic. 

I  contemplated  my  duty  required  that  I  Thus  supported  by  a  firm  trust  in  the 

should  renounce  every  pecuniary  compen-  great  Arbiter  of  the  universe,  aided  by  the 

sation.    From  this  resolution  I  have  in  no  collected  wisdom  of  the  Union,  and  im- 

instance  departed.    And  beii^  still  under  ploring  the  divine  benediction  on  our  joint 

the  impressions  which  produced  it,  I  must  exertions  in  the  service  of  our  country,  I 

decline  as  inapplicable  to  myself  any  share  readily  engage  with  you  in  the  arduous 

in  the  personal  emoluments,  which  may  be  but  pleasing  task  of  attempting  to  make  a 

indispensably  included  in  a  permanent  pro-  nation  happy, 
vision  for  the  executive  department;  and 

must  accordingly  pray  that  the  pecuniary  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^«^«  ^^  ^^^  ^^^«^  ^^ 

estimates  for  the  station  in  which  I  am  REPRESE^TATIVE8. 

placed  may,  during  my  continuance  in  it,  Gentlemen,  —  Your     very     affectionate 

be    limited    to    such    actual    expenditures  address  produces  emotions  which  I  know 

as  the  public  good  may  be  thought  to  re-  not  how  to  express.     I  feel  that  my  past 

quire.  endeavours  in  the  service  of  my  country 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  senti-  are  far  overpaid  by  its  goodness;   and  I 

ments,  as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  fear  much  that  my  future  ones  may  not 

occasion  which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  fulfil   your   kind    anticipation.     All    that 

take  my  present  leave;   but  not  without  I  can  promise  is,  that  they  will  be  invari- 

resorting  once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  ably  directed  by  an  honest  and  an  ardent 

of  the  human  race,  in  humble  supplication,  zeal.     Of  this  resource  my  heart  assures 

that,  since  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  me.    For  all  beyond,  I  rely  on  the  wisdom 

the   American   people   with   opportunities  and  patriotism  of  those  with  whom  I  am 

for    deliberating    in    perfect    tranquillity,  to   co-operate,  and  a  continuance  of  the 

and    dispositions    for    deciding   with    un-  blessings  of  Heaven  on  our  beloved  coun- 

paralleled  unanimity  on  a  form  of  govern-  try. 
ment  for  the  security  of  their  union  and 

the  advancement  of  their  happiness;  so  his  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  for 

divine  blessing  may  be  equally  conspicu-  his  second  term  on  March  4,  1703.     The 

0U8  in  the  enlarged  views;  the  temperate  address  which  is  here  printed  as  his  second 
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inaugural   is  the  address  delivered  upon  to  any  of  the  parties;  and  to  obtain,  by 

the  assembling  of  Congress  in  December  a   declaration  of  the  existing  legal  state 

following.     In  the  time  of  Washington's  of  things,  an  easier  admission  of  our  right 

administration,  it  was  customary  for  the  to  the  immunities  belonging  to  our  situ- 

President,  at  the  opening  of  each  session  ation.    Under  these  impressions,  the  Proc- 

of  Congress,  to  meet  the  two  Houses  in  lamation,  which  will  be  laid  before  you, 

person  and  deliver  a  written  speech.  Each  was  issued. 

House  returned  an  answer  to  this  speech  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  both  new  and 

some  days  afterwards,  by  a  committee,  who  delicate,  I  resolved  to  adopt  general  rules, 

waited  on   him  for  the  purpose,   and  he  which  should  conform  to  the  treaties  and 

at  the  same  time  made  a  brief  reply.    All  assert  the  privileges  of  the  United  States, 

of  Washington's  speeches  to  Congress,  and  These  were  reduced  into  a  system,  which 

all  his  replies  to  the  answers  of  the  two  will  be  communicated  to  you.     Although 

Houses,  are  given  in  vol.  xii.  of  Sparks's  I  have  not  thought  myself  at  liberty  to- 

edition  of  the  Writings  of  Washington,  forbid  the  sale  of  the  prizes,  permitted 

by  our  treaty  of  commerce  with  France 

SPEECH   TO    BOTH    HOUSES    OP   CONGRESS,  *^^  brought  into  our  ports,  I  have  not 

DEC  3   1793  refused  to  cause  them  to  be  restored,  when 

they  were  taken  within  the  protection  of 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  our  territory,  or  by  vessels  commissioned 
of  Representatives, — Since  the  commence-  or  equipped  in  a  warlike  form  within  the 
ment  of  the  term,  for  which  I  have  been  limits  of  the  United  States, 
again  called  into  office,  no  fit  occasion  has  It  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to 
arisen  for  expressing  to  my  fellow-citizens  correct,  improve,  or  enforce  this  plan  of 
at  large,  the  deep  and  respectful  sense,  procedure;  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
which  I  feel,  of  the  renewed  testimony  expedient  to  extend  the  legal  code,  and 
of  public  approbation.  While,  on  the  one  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Unit- 
hand,  it  awakened  my  gratitude  for  all  ed  States,  to  many  cases  which,  though 
those  instances  of  affectionate  partiality,  dependent  on  principles  already  recog- 
with  which  I  have  been  honoured  by  my  nized,  demand  some  further  provisions, 
country ;  on  the  other,  it  could  not  prevent  Where  individuals  shall  within  the 
an  earnest  wish  for  that  retirement,  from  United  States  array  themselves  in  hostil- 
which  no  private  consideration  should  ever  ity  against  any  of  the  powers  at  war ; 
have  torn  me.  But  influenced  by  the  be-  or  enter  upon  military  expeditions  or  en- 
lief  that  my  conduct  would  be  estimated  terprises  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
according  to  its  real  motives,  and  that  United  States;  or  usurp  and  exercise  ju- 
the  people,  and  the  authorities  derived  dicial  authority  within  the  United  States; 
from  them,  would  support  exertions  hav-  or  where  the  penalties  on  violations  of  the 
ing  nothing  personal  for  their  object,  I  law  of  nations  may  have  been  indistinct- 
have  obeyed  the  suffrage,  which  conunand-  ly  marked,  or  are  inadequate;  these  of- 
ed  me  to  resume  the  executive  power;  and  fences  cannot  receive  too  early  and  close 
I  humbly  implore  that  Being,  on  whose  an  attention,  and  require,  prompt  and 
will  the  fate  of  nations  depends,  to  crown  decisive  remedies. 

with  success  our  mutual  endeavours  for  Whatsoever  those  remedies  may  be,  they 

the  general  happiness.  will  be  well  administered  by  the  judiciary. 

As  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  had  em-  who  possess  a  long-established  course  of 

braced    those    powers,    with    whom    the  investigation,   effectual   process,   and   offi- 

United    States   have   the    most   extensive  cers  in  the  habit  of  executing  it.    In  like 

relations,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  manner,    as    several   of   the    courts   have 

that  our  intercourse  with  them  might  be  doubted,  under  particular  circumstances, 

interrupted,  and  our  disposition  for  peace  their  power  to  liberate  the  vessels  of  a 

drawn  into  question,  by  the  suspicions  too  nation  at  peace,  and  even  of  a  citizen  of 

often  entertained  by  belligerent  nations,  the  United  States,  although  seized  under 

It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  my  duty  to  ad-  a  false  colour  of  being  hostile  property; 

monish  our  citizens  of  the  consequences  of  and  have  denied  their  power  to  liberate 

a  contraband  trade,  and  of  hostile  acts  certain  captures  within  the  protection  of 
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our  territory;    it  would   seem   proper   to  ure,  in  an  improvement  of  it,  ought  not 

regulate  their  jurisdiction  in  these  points,  to  be   to   afford  an  opportunity   for   the 

But  if  the  executive  is  to  be  the  resort  study  of  those  branches  of  the  military 

in  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  cases,  art,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  attained 

it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  authorized  by  by  practice   alone. 

law    to    have    facts    ascertained    by    the       The    connexion    of    the    United    States 

courts,  when,  for  his  own  information,  he  with    Europe    has    become    extremely    in- 

shall  request  it.  teresting.     The  occurrences,  which  relate 

I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  meas-  to  it,  and  have  passed  under  the  knowl- 

ures  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  to  edge  of  the  executive,   will   be  exhibited 

the  rest  of  the  world,  without  again  press-  to  Congress  in  a  subsequent  communica- 

ing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  our-  tion. 

selves  in  a  condition  of  complete  defence,       When  we  contemplate  the  war  on  our 

and  of  exacting  from  them  the  fulfilment  frontiers,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that 

of  their  duties  towards  t*«.     The  United  every    reasonable    effort    has    been    made 

States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion,  to  adjust  the  causes  of  dissension   with 

that,    contrary    to    the   order    of    human  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio.     The  in- 

events,  they  will  for  ever  keep  at  a  dis-  structions    given    to    the    commissioners 

tance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms,  with  evince  a  moderation  and  equity  proceed- 

which  the  history  of  every  other  nation  ing  from  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  and  a 

abounds.     There   is   a   rank   due   to   the  liberality  having  no   restriction   but  the 

United  States  among  nations,  which  will  essential    interests    and    dignity    of    the 

be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  United    States.     The    attempt,    however, 

reputation  of  weakness.     If  we  desire  to  of   an   amicable   negotiation   having  been 

avoid   insult,  we  must  be  able   to   repel  frustrated,  the  troops  have  marched  to  act 

it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  offensively.    Although  the  proposed  treaty 

most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  did  not  arrest  the   progress  of  military 

prosperity,    it   must   be   known    that   we  preparation,   it  is  doubtful   how   far   the 

are  at  all  times  ready  for  war.  advance  o!  the  season,  before  good  faith 

The  documents,  which  will  be  presented  justified  active  movements,  may  retard 
to  you,  will  show  the  amount  and  kinds  them,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
of  arms  and  military  stores  now  in  our  From  the  papers  and  intelligence,  which 
magazines  and  arsenals;  and  yet  an  addi-  relate  to  this  important  subject,  you  will 
tion  even  to  these  supplies  cannot  with  determine,  whether  the  deficiency  in  the 
prudence  be  neglected,  as  it  would  leave  number  of  troops,  granted  by  law,  shall  be 
nothing  to  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  compensated  by  succours  of  militia;  or 
a  warlike  apparatus  in  the  moment  of  additional  encouragements  shall  be  pro- 
public  danger.  Nor  can  such  arrange-  posed  to  recruits.  An  anxiety  has  been 
ments,  with  such  objects,  be  exposed  to  also  demonstrated  by  the  executive  for 
the  censure  or  jealousy  of  the  warmest  peace  with  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees. 
friends  of  republican  government.  They  The  former  have  been  relieved  with  corn 
are  incapable  of  abuse  in  the  hands  of  the  and  with  clothing,  and  offensive  measures 
militia,  who  ought  to  possess  a  pride  in  against  them  prohibited,  during  the  recess 
being  the  depository  of  the  force  of  the  oif  Congress.  To  satisfy  the  complaints  of 
republic,  and  may  be  trained  to  a  degree  the  latter,  prosecutions  have  been  insti- 
of  energy,  equal  to  every  military  exigency  tuted  for  the  violences  committed  upon 
of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  an  in-  them.  But  the  papers,  which  will  be 
quiry,  which  cannot  be  too  solemnly  pur-  delivered  to  you,  disclose  the  critical  foot- 
sued,  whether  the  act  "  more  effectually  ing  on  which  we  stand  in  regard  to  both 
to  provide  for  the  national  defence  by  those  tribes;  and  it  is  with  Congress  to 
establishing  a  uniform  militia  throughout  pronounce  what  shall  be  done, 
the  United  States,"  has  organized  them  After  they  shall  have  provided  for  the 
so  as  to  produce  their  full  effect;  whether  present  emergency,  it  will  merit  their 
your  own  experience  in  the  several  States  most  serious  labours,  to  render  tranquil- 
has  not  detected  some  imperfections  in  lity  with  the  savages  permanent  by 
the  scheme;  and  whether  a  material  feat-  creating    ties    of    interest.     Next    to    a 
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rigorous  execution  of  justice  on  the  vio-  regard  to  the  convenience  of  our  citi- 
lators  of  peace,  the  establishment  of  com-  zens,  who  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the 
merce  with  the  Indian  nations  on  behalf  true  wisdom  of  encountering  a  small 
of  the  United  States  is  most  likely  to  present  addition  to  their  contributions,  to 
conciliate  their  attachment.  But  it  ought  obviate  a  future  accumulation  of  burdens, 
to  be  conducted  without  fraud,  without  But  here  I  cannot  forbear  to  recom- 
extortion,  with  con&tant  and  plentiful  mend  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  the  transpor- 
supplics,  with  a  ready  market  for  the  tation  of  public  prints.  There  is  no  re- 
commodities  of  the  Indians,  and  a  stated  source  so  firm  for  the  government  of  the 
price  for  what  they  give  in  payment,  and  United  States,  as  the  affections  of  the 
receive  in  exchange.  Individuals  will  not  people,  guided  by  an  enlightened  policy; 
pursue  such  a  traffic  unless  they  be  al-  and  to  this  primary  good,  nothing  can 
lured  by  the  hope  of  profit;  but  it  will  be  conduce  more  than  a  faithful  representa- 
enough  for  the  United  States  to  be  reim-  tion  of  public  proceedings,  diffused  with- 
bursed  only.  Should  this  recommenda-  out  restraint  throughout  the  United 
tion  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Congress,  States. 

they  will  recollect  that  it  cannot  be  ac-  An  estimate  of  the  appropriations  nee- 
complished  by  any  means  yet  in  the  hands  essary  for  the  current  service  of  the 
of  the  executive.  ensuing  year,  and  a  statement  of  a  pur- 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  o  Representa-  chase  of  arms  and  military  stores  made 
tiver, — ^The  commissioners,  harged  with  during  the  recess,  will  be  presented  to 
the   settlement  of   accounts   between   the  Congress. 

United  and   individual    States,  concluded  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 

their  important  functions  within  the  time  Representatives, — The  several  subjects,  to 

limited  by  law;  and  the  balances,  struck  which  I  have  now  referred,  open  a  wide 

in  their  report,  which  will  be  laid  before  range  to  your  deliberations,  and  involve 

Congress,  have  been  placed  on  the  books  some  of  the  choicest  interests  of  our  com- 

of  the  treasury.  mon  country.    Permit  me  to  bring  to  your 

On  the  first  day  of  June  last,  an  instal-  remembrance  the  magnitude  of  your  task, 

ment   of   one   million   of   fiorins   became  Without  an  unprejudiced  coolness,  the  wel- 

payable  on  the  loans  of  the  United  States  fare  of  the  government  may  be  hazarded; 

in  Holland.    This  was  adjusted  by  a  pro-  without  harmony,  as  far  as  consists  with 

longation  of  the  period  of  reimbursement,  freedom  of  sentiment,  its  dignity  may  be 

in  the  nature  of  a  new  loan,  at  interest  lost.    But  as  the  legislative  proceedings  of 

at  five  per  cent,  for  the  term  of  ten  years;  the  United  States  will  never,  I  trust,  be 

and  the  expenses  of  this  operation  were  a  reproached    for   the   want   of   temper   or 

commission  of  three  per  cent.  candour ;  so  shall  not  the  public  happiness 

The  first  instalment  of  the  loan  of  two  languish  from  the  want  of  my  strenuous 

millions  of  dollars  from  the  bank  of  the  and  warmest  co-operations. 

United  States  has  been  paid,  as  was  di-  >  

rected  by  law.  For  the  second,  it  is  nee-  Wcushington'a  Legacy.  —  Washington's 
essary  that  provision  should  be  made.  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors 
No  pecuniary  consideration  is  more  of  all  the  States  on  disbanding  the  army 
urgent  than  the  regular  redemption  and  was  felt  by  him  to  be  so  important  that, 
discharge  of  the  public  debt;  on  none  can  supposing  himself  at  the  time  to  be 
delay  be  more  injurious,  or  an  economy  finally  retiring  from  public  life,  he 
of  time  more  valuable.  spoke  of  it  as  his  legacy.  The  feelings 
The  productiveness  of  the  public  rev-  with  which  it  was  written,  as  well  as 
enues  hitherto  has  continued  to  equal  its  own  contents  and  character,  naturally 
the  anticipations  which  were  formed  of  prompt  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  fare- 
it;  but  it  is  not  expected  to  prove  commen-  well  address  of  1796.  The  occasion  of  the 
surate  with  all  the  objects  which  have  letter  was  a  much  more  critical  occasion 
been  suggested.  Some  auxiliary  provi-  than  that  of  the  farewell  address.  It  was 
sions  will,  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  be  the  time,  as  Washington  well  said,  of  the 
requisite ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  "  political  probation "  of  the  American 
may  be  made,  consistently  with   a  due  people.     "This  is  the  moment,"  he  said, 
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*'  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  noise  and  trouble  of  the  world)  I  meditate 
turned  upon  them;  this  is  the  moment  to  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life,  in  a  state 
establish  or  ruin  their  national  character  of  undisturbed  repose.  But  before  I  carry 
forever.  .  .  .  With  this  conviction  of  the  this  resolution  into  effect,  I  think  it  a 
importance  of  the  present  crisis,  silence  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  make  this  my 
in  me  would  be  a  crime."  He  then  pro*  last  official  communication;  to  congratu- 
ceeds  to  the  discussion  of  those  things  late  you  on  the  glorious  events  which 
which  he  considered  essential  to  the  well-  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  produce  in 
being  and  to  the  existence  of  the  United  our  favour ;  to  offer  my  sentiments  respect- 
States  as  an  independent  power.  The  effect  ing  some  important  subjects,  which  appear 
of  the  letter  upon  the  country,  in  the  dis-  to  me  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
ordered  condition  of  the  time,  was  im-  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States;  to 
portant.  The  legislatures  that  were  then  take  my  leave  of  your  Excellency  as  a 
iu  session  passed  resolves  in  honor  of  the  public  character;  and  to  give  my  final 
commander-in-chief;  and  the  governors  of  blessing  to  that  country  in  whose  service 
the  States  wrote  letters  expressing  the  I  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life,  for 
public  gratitude  for  his  great  services.  whose   sake   I   have   consumed   so   many 

For  the  conditions  under  which  this  ad-  anxious  days  and  watchful  nights,   and 

dress  appeared,  see  Irving's  Life  of  Wash"  whose  happiness,  being  extremely  dear  to 

ington,  iv.,  426.     For  an  account  of  the  me,  will  always  constitute  no  inconsider- 

discontents   in   the  army   just   previous,  able  part  of  my  own. 

which  for  a  time  threatened  such  serious  Impressed  with  the  liveliest  sensibility 

dangers,  see  Irving,  iv.,  406 ;  Marshall,  iv.,  on  this  pleasing  occasion,  I  will  claim  the 

685;  and  Sparks,  viii.,  appendix  xii.,  on  iudulgence  of  dilating  the  more  copiously 

The  Neichurg  Addresses,    See  in  this  gen-  on   the  subjects  of  our   mutual   felicita- 

eral  connection  Washington's  letters  to  the  tion.    When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 

president    of    Congress,    March    19,    and  the  prize  we  contended  for,  the  doubtful 

April    18,   1783;    to  Benjamin  Harrison,  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  favourable 

governor  of  Virginia,  March  18,  1783;  to  manner  in  which  it  has  terminated,  we 

Lafayette,  April  5,  1783,  and  his  farewell  shall  find  the  greatest  possible  reason  for 

address    to    the    armies,    Nov.    2,    1783  gratitude  and  rejoicing.    This  is  a  theme 

(Sparks,  viii.,  396,  403,  411,  421,  491).  that  will  afford  infinite  delight  to  every 

Washington's  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  benevolent  and  liberal  mind,  whether  the 

of  the  country  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  event  in  contemplation  be  considered  as 

of  the  army,  which  finds  such  strong  ex-  the  source  of  present  enjoyment  or  the 

pression  in  this  circular  letter,  may  be  parent  of  future  happiness;  and  we  shall 

further  studied  in  The  Life,  Joumaly  and  have  equal  occasion  to  felicitate  ourselves 

Correspondence  of  Rev.  Manassch  Cutler,  on  the  lot  which  Providence  has  assigned 

vol.  i.,  chap,  iv.;  in  Cone's  Life  of  Oen,  us,  whether  we  view  it  in  a  natural,  a 

Rufus    Putnam;    and    in    the    8t,    Clair  political,  or  moral  point  of  light. 

Papers.  The  citizens  of  America,  placed  in  the 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  ad-  most  enviable  condition,  as  the  sole  lords 

dress:  and  proprietors  of  a  vast  tract  of  con- 

Headquaeters,  Newburo,  **"f »  V  ~"P'-<'''/»^'''P  "IV''*  T^^"  ^"' 

and  climates  of  the  world,  and  abounding 

June  8,  1785.  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
Sib, — ^The  great  object,  for  which  I  had  of  life,  are  now,  by  the  late  satisfactory 
the  honor  to  hold  an  appointment  in  the  pacification,  acknowledged  to  be  possessed 
service  of  my  country,  being  accomplished,  of  absolute  freedom  and  independency. 
I  am  now  preparing  to  resign  it  into  the  They  are,  from  this  period,  to  be  con- 
hands  of  Congress,  and  to  return  to  that  sidered  as  the  actors  on  a  most  conspicu- 
domestic  retirement  which,  it  is  well  oiis  theatre,  which  'seems  to  be  peculiarly 
known,  I  left  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  designated  by  Providence  for  the  display 
a  retirement  for  which  I  have  never  ceased  of  human  greatness  and  felicity.  Here 
to  sigh,  through  a  long  and  painful  ah-  they  are  not  only  surrounded  with  every- 
eence,   and   in  which    (remote   from   the  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  coiii- 
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pletion  of  private  and  domeBtic  enjoy-  fated  moment  for  relaxing  the  powers  of 
ment;  but  Heaven  has  crowned  all  its  the  Union^  annihilating  the  cement  of  the 
other  blessings,  by  giving  a  fairer  oppor*  confederation,  and  exposing  us  to  become 
tunity  for  political  happiness  than  any  the  sport  of  European  politics,  which  may 
other  nation  has  ever  been  favoured  with,  play  one  State  against  another,  to  pre- 
Nothing  can  illustrate  these  observations  vent  their  growing  importance,  and  to 
more  forcibly  than  a  recollection  of  the  serve  their  own  interested  purposes.  For, 
happy  conjuncture  of  times  and  circum-  according  to  the  system  of  policy  the 
stances,  under  which  our  republic  assumed  States  shall  adopt  at  this  moment,  they 
its  rank  among  the  nations.  The  founda-  will  stand  or  fall;  and  by  their  confirma- 
tion of  our  empire  was  not  laid  in  the  tion  or  lapse  it  is  yet  to  be  decided, 
gloomy  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  whether  the  revolution  must  ultimately  be 
but  at  an  epocha  when  the  rights  of  man-  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse;  a 
kind  were  better  understood  and  more  blessing  or  a  curse,  not  to  the  present  age 
clearly  defined  than  at  any  former  period,  alone,  for  with  our  fate  will  the  destiny 
The  researches  of  the  human  mind  after  of  unborn  millions  be  involved, 
social  happiness  have  been  carried  to  a  With  this  conviction  of  the  importance 
great  extent;  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  of  the  present  crisis,  silence  in  me  would 
acquired  by  the  labours  of  philosophers,  be  a  crime.  I  will  therefore  speak  to  your 
sages,  and  legislators,  through  a  long  Excellency  the  language  of  freedom  and  of 
succession  of  years,  are  laid  open  for  our  sincerity  without  disguise.  I  am  aware, 
use,  and  their  collected  wisdom  may  be  however,  that  those  who  differ  from  me  in 
happily  applied  in  the  establishment  of  political  sentiment  may  perhaps  remark 
our  forms  of  government.  The  free  culti-  that  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper  line 
vation  of  letters,  the  unbounded  exten-  of  my  duty,  and  may  possibly  ascribe  to 
sion  of  commerce,  the  progressive  refine-  arrogance  or  ostentation  what  I  know  is 
ment  of  manners,  the  growing  liberality  alone  the  result  of  the  purest  intention, 
of  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  the  pure  and  But  the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  which 
benign  light  of  Revelation,  have  had  a  disdains  such  unworthy  motives;  the  part 
meliorating  influence  on  mankind  and  in-  1  have  hitherto  acted  in  life;  the  deter- 
creased  the  blessings  of  society.  At  this  mination  I  have  formed,  of  not  taking  any 
auspicious  period  the  United  States  came  share  in  public  business  hereafter;  the 
into  existence  as  a  nation;  and,  if  their  ardent  desire  I  feel,  and  shall  continue  to 
citizens  should  not  be  completely  free  and  manifest,  of  quietly  enjoying,  in  private 
happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  their  life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the  bene- 
own.  fits  of  a  wise  and  liberal  government,  will. 
Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  I  flatter  myself,  sooner  or  later  convince 
prospects;  but,  notwithstanding  the  cup  my  countrymen  that  I  could  have  no 
of  blessing  is  thus  reached  out  to  us;  not-  sinister  views  in  delivering,  with  so  little 
withstanding  happiness  is  ours,  if  we  have  reserve,  the  opinions  contained  in  this  ad- 
a   disposition  to   seize   the  occasion   and  dress. 

make  it  our  own;  yet  it  appears  to  me  There  are  four  things  which,  I  humbly 

there  is  an  option  still  left  to  the  United  conceive,  are  essential  to  the  well-being, 

States   of   America,   that   it   is   in    their  I  may  even  venture  to  say,  to  the  exist- 

choice,  and  depends  upon  their  conduct,  ence  of  the  United  States,  as  an  indepen- 

whether  they  will  be  respectable  and  pros-  dent  power. 

perous,  or  contemptible  and  miserable,  as  First.  An    indissoluble    union    of    the 

a  nation.    This  is  the  time  of  their  politi-  States  under  one  federal  head, 

cal  probation;  this  is  the  moment  when  Second.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  jus- 

the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  turned  tice. 

upon  them;  this  is  the  moment  to  estab-  Third.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace 

lish  or  ruin  their  national  character  for  establishment;  and, 

ever;   this  is  the  favourable  moment  to  Fourth.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific 

give  such  a  tone  to  our  federal  govern-  and  friendly  disposition  among  the  people 

ment,  as  will  enable  it  to  answer  the  ends  of  the  United  States  which  will  induce 

of  its  infltitution^  or  this  may  be  the  ill-  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and 
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policies;   to  make  those  mutual   conces-  of  civil  society,  under  a  form  of  govern- 

sions,  which  are  requisite  to  the  general  ment  so  free  and  uncorrupted,  so  happily 

prosperity;    and,    in    some   instances,    to  guarded  against  the  danger  of  oppression, 

sacrifice   their   individual   advantages    to  as  has  been  devised  and  adopted  by  the 

the  interest  of  the  community.  Articles  of  Confederation,  it  will  be  a  sub- 

These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  ject  of  regret  that  so  much  blood  and 
glorious  fabric  of  our  independency  and  treasure  have  been  lavished  for  no  pur- 
national  character  must  be  supported,  pose,  that  so  many  sufferings  have  been 
Liberty  is  the  basis;  and  whoever  would  encountered  without  a  compensation,  and 
dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  that  so  many  sacrifices  have  been  made 
the    structure,    under    whatever    specious  vain. 

pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the  Many  other  considerations  might  here 

bitterest  execration  and  the  severest  pun-  be  adduced  to  prove  that,  without  an  en- 

ishment  which  can  be  inflicted  by  his  in-  tire  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  Union, 

jured  country.  we  cannot  exist  as  an  independent  power. 

On  the  three  first  articles  I  will  make  a  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 

few  observations,  leaving  the  last  to  the  mention  but  one  or  two,  which  seem  to  me 

good  sense  and  serious  consideration  of  of  the  greatest  importance.    It  is  only  in 

those  inunediately  concerned.  our  united  character,  as  an  empire,  that 

Under  the  first  head,  although  it  may  our  independence  is  acknowledged,  that 
not  be  necessary  or  proper  for  me,  in  this  our  power  can  be  regarded,  or  our  credit 
place,  to  enter  into  a  particular  disquisi-  supported  among  foreign  nations.  The 
tion  on  the  principles  of  the  Union,  and  treaties  of  the  European  powers  with  the 
to  take  up  the  great  question  which  has  United  States  of  America  will  have  no 
been  frequently  agitated,  whether  it  be  validity  on  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
expedient  and  requisite  for  the  States  to  We  shall  be  left  nearly  in  a  state  of 
delegate  a  larger  proportion  of  power  to  nature;  or  we  may  find,  by  our  own  un- 
Congress,  or  not;  yet  it  will  be  a  part  of  happy  experience,  that  there  is  a  natural 
my  duty,  and  that  of  every  true  patriot,  and  necessary  progression  from  the  ex- 
to  assert  without  reserve,  and  to  insist  treme  of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of 
upon,  the  following  positions.  That,  un-  tyranny,  and  that  arbitrary  power  is  most 
less  the  States  will  suffer  Congress  to  easily  established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty, 
exercise  those  prerogatives  they  are  un-  abused  to  licentiousness, 
doubtedly  invested  with  by  the  Constitu-  As  to  the  second  article,  which  respects 
tion,  every  thing  must  very  rapidjy  tend  the  performance  of  public  justice.  Con- 
to  anarchy  and  confusion.  That  it  is  in-  gress  have,  in  their  late  address  to  the 
dispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  in-  United  States,  almost  exhausted  the  sub- 
dividual  States  that  there  should  be  ject;  they  have  explained  their  ideas  so 
lodged  somewhere  a  supreme  power  to  reg-  fully,  and  have  enforced  the  obligations 
ulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of  the  States  are  under,  to  render  complete 
the  confederated  republic,  without  which  justice  to  all  the  public  creditors,  with  so 
the  Union  cannot  be  of  long  duration,  much  dignity  and  energy  that,  in  my 
That  there  must  be  a  faithful  and  pointed  opinion,  no  real  friend  of  the  honour  and 
compliance,  on  the  part  of  every  State,  independency  of  America  can  hesitate  a 
with  the  late  proposals  and  demands  of  single  moment,  respecting  the  propriety  of 
Congress,  or  the  most  fatal  consequences  complying  with  the  just  and  honourable 
will  ensue.  That  whatever  measures  have  measures  proposed.  If  their  arguments  do 
a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  con-  not  produce  conviction,  I  know  of  nothing 
tribute  to  violate  or  lessen  the  sovereign  that  will  have  greater  influence;,  especial- 
authority,  ought  to  be  considered  as  hos-  ly  when  we  recollect  that  the  system  re- 
tile  to  the  liberty  and  independency  of  ferred  to,  being  the  result  of  the  collected 
America,  and  the  authors  of  them  treated  wisdom  of  the  continent,  must  Ihj  esteemed, 
accordingly.  And  lastly,  that  unless  we  if  not  perfect,  certainly  the  least  ob- 
can  be  enabled,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  jectionable  of  any  that  could  be  devised; 
States,  to  participate  of  the  fruits  of  the  and  that,  if  it  shall  not  be  carried  into 
revolution,  and  enjoy  the  essential  benefits  immediate    execution,    a    national    bank- 
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riiptcy,     with     all     its     deplorable     con-  all,  a  spirit  of  disunion,  or  a  temper  of 

sequences,  will  take  place,  before  any  dif-  obstinacy  and  perverseness  should  mani- 

ferent  plan  can  possibly  be  proposed  and  fest  itself  in  any  of  the  States;  if  such 

adopted.    So  pressing  are  the  present  cir-  an  ungracious  disposition  should  attempt 

cumstances,  and  such  is  the  alternative  to   frustrate  all   the   happy   effects   that 

now  offered  to  the  States.  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  Union ; 

Tlie  ability  of  the  country  to  discharge  if  there  should  be  a  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  debts,  which  have  been  incurred  in  its  the  requisitions  for  funds  to  discharge 
defence,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  and  in-  the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debts; 
clination,  I  flatter  myself,  will  not  be  and  if  that  refusal  should  revive  again  all 
wanting.  The  path  of  our  duty  is  plain  those  jealousies  and  produce  all  those 
before  us;  honesty  will  be  found,  on  every  evils  which  are  now  happily  removed, 
experiment,  to  be  the  best  and  only  true  Congress,  who  have,  in  all  their  trans- 
policy.  Let  us  then,  as  a  nation,  be  just;  actions,  shown  a  great  degree  of  magna- 
let  us  fulfil  the  public  contracts,  which  nimity  and  justice,  will  stand  justified  in 
Congress  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  make  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  and  that  State 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  alone,  which  puts  itself  in  opposition  to 
with  the  sajue  good  faith  we  suppose  our-  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  continent, 
selves  bound  to  perform  our  private  en-  and  follows  such  mistaken  and  pernicious 
gagements.  In  the  mean  time,  let  an  at-  counsels,  will  be  responsible  for  all  the 
tention    to   the    cheerful    performance   of  consequences. 

their  proper  business,  as  individuals  and  For  my  own  part,  conscious  of  having 
as  members  of  society,  be  earnestly  in-  acted,  while  a  servant  of  the  public,  in 
culcated  on  the  citizens  of  America;  then  the  manner  I  conceived  best  suited  to  pro- 
will  they  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern-  mote  the  real  interests  of  my  country; 
ment,  and  be  happy  under  its  protection;  having,  in  consequence  of  my  fixed  belief, 
every  one  will  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  in  some  measure  pledged  myself  to  the 
every  one  will  enjoy  his  own  acquisitions,  army,  that  their  country  would  finally  do 
without  molestation  and  without  danger,  them    complete   and    ample    justice;    and 

In  this  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  not  wishing  to  conceal  any  instance  of  my 
perfect  security,  who  will  grudge  to  yield  official  conduct  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
a  very  little  of  his  property  to  support  the  I  have  thought  proper  to  transmit  to  your 
common  interest  of  society,  and  insure  Excellency  the  enclosed  collection  of  pa- 
the  protection  of  government?  Who  does  pers,  relative  to  the  half-pay  and  commu- 
not  remember  the  frequent  declarations,  tation  granted  by  Congress  to  the  officers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  that  we  of  the  army.  From  these  communications, 
should  be  completely  satisfied  if,  at  the  my  decided  sentiments  will  be  clearly  corn- 
expense  of  one-half,  we  could  defend  the  prehended,  together  with  the  conclusive 
remainder  of  our  possessions?  Where  is  reasons  which  induced  me,  at  an  early 
the  man  to  be  found  who  wishes  to  re-  period,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
main  indebted  for  the  defence  of  his  own  measure,  in  the  most  earnest  and  serious 
person  and  property  to  the  exertions,  the  manner.  As  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
bravery,  and  the  blood  of  others,  without  the  army,  and  myself,  are  open  to  all,  and 
making  one  generous  effort  to  repay  the  contain,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  informa- 
debt  of  honour  and  gratitude?  In  what  tion  to  remove  the  prejudices  and  errors, 
part  of  the  continent  shall  we  find  any  which  may  have  been  entertained  by  any, 
man,  or  body  of  men,  who  would  not  blush  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
to  stand  up  and  propose  measures,  purpose-  more  than  just  to  observe,  that  the  resolu- 
ly  calculated  to  rob  the  soldier  of  his  tions  of  Congress,  now  alluded  to,  are  un- 
stipend,  and  the  public  creditor  of  his  doubtedly  as  absolutely  binding  upon  the 
due?  And  were  it  possible  that  such  a  United  States  as  the  most  solenm  acts  of 
flagrant  instance  of  injustice  could  ever  confederation  or  legislation, 
happen,  would  it  not  excite  the  general  As  to  the  idea  which,  I  am  informed, 
indignation,  and  tend  to  bring  down  upon  has  in  some  instances  prevailed,  that  the 
the  authors  of  such  measures  the  ag-  half-pay  and  commutation  are  to  be  re- 
gravated  vengeance  of  Heaven?    If,  after  garded  merely  in  the  odious  light  of  a 
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pension,  it  ought  to  be  exploded  forever,  justice,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the 
That  provision  should  be  viewed,  as  it  obligations  this  country  is  under  to  that 
really  was,  a  reasonable  compensation  of-  meritorious  class  of  veteran  non-commis- 
fered  by  Congress,  at  a  time  when  they  sioned  officers  and  privates  who  have  been 
had  nothing  else  to  give  to  the  officers  discharged  for  inability,  in  consequence 
of  the  army  for  services  then  to  be  per-  of  the  resolution  of  Ck>ngress  of  the  23d 
formed.  It  was  the  only  means  to  pre-  of  April,  1782,  on  an  annual  pension  for 
vent  a  total  dereliction  of  the  service.  It  life.  Their  peculiar  sufferings,  their  sin- 
was  a  part  of  their  hire.  I  may  be  allow-  gular  merits,  and  claims  to  that  provision, 
ed  to  say,  it  was  the  price  of  their  blood,  need  only  be  known,  to  interest  all  the 
and  of  your  independency;  it  is  therefore  feelings  of  humanity  in  their  behalf.  Noth- 
more  than  a  common  debt,  it  is  a  debt  of  ing  but  a  punctual  payment  of  their  an- 
honour;  it  can  never  be  considered  as  a  nual  allowance  can  rescue  them  from  the 
pension  or  gratuity,  nor  be  cancelled  until  most  complicated  misery;  and  nothing 
it  is  fairly  discharged.  could  be  a  more  melancholy  and  distress- 
With  regard  to  a  distinction  between  ing  sight  than  to  behold  those,  who  have 
officers  and  soldiers,  it  is  sufficient  that  shed  their  blood  or  lost  their  limbs  in 
the  uniform  experience  of  every  nation  the  service  of  their  country,  without  a 
of  the  world,  combined  with  our  own,  shelter,  without  a  friend,  and  without 
proves  the  utility  and  propriety  of  the  dis-  the  means  of  obtaining  any  of  the  neces- 
crimination.  Rewards,  in  proportion  to  saries  or  comforts  of  life,  compelled  to  beg 
the  aids  which  the  public  derives  from  their  daily  bread  from  door  to  door.  Suf- 
them,  are  unquestionably  due  to  all  its  fer  me  to  recommend  those  of  this  de- 
servants.  In  some  lines,  the  soldiers  have  scription,  belonging  to  your  State,  to  the 
perhaps  generally  had  as  ample  compensa-  warmest  patronage  of  your  Excellency 
tion  for  their  services,  by  the  large  boun-  and  your  legislature, 
ties  which  have  been  paid  to  them,  as  It  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  words 
their  officers  will  receive  in  the  proposed  on  the  third  topic  which  was  proposed, 
commutation;  in  others,  if,  besides  the  do-  and  which  regards  particularly  the  de- 
nation  of  lands,  the  payment  of  arrear-  fence  of  the  republic;  as  there  can  be  lit- 
ages  of  clothing  and  wages  (in  which  tie  doubt  that  Congress  will  recommend 
articles  all  the  component  parts  of  the  a  proper  peace  establishment  for  the  Unit- 
army  must  be  put  upon  the  same  footing),  ed  States,  in  which  a  due  attention  will 
we  take  into  the  estimate  the  bounties  be  paid  to  the  importance  of  placing  the 
many  of  the  soldiers  have  received,  and  militia  of  the  Union  upon  a  regular  and 
the  gratuity  of  one  year's  full  pay,  which  respectable  footing.  If  this  should  be  the 
is  promised  to  all,  possibly  their  situation  case,  I  would  beg  leave  to  urge  the 
(every  circumstance  being  duly  consid-  great  advantage  of  it  in  the  strongest 
ered)  will  not  be  deemed  less  eligible  than  terms.  The  militia  of  this  country  must 
that  of  the  officers.  Should  a  further  re-  be  considered  as  the  palladium  of  our  se- 
ward,  however,  be  judged  equitable,  I  will  curity,  and  the  first  eflfectual  resort  in 
venture  to  assert,  no  one  will  enjoy  great-  case  of  hostility.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
er  satisfaction  than  myself,  on  seeing  an  that  the  same  system  should  pervade  the 
exemption  from  taxes  for  a  limited  time  whole;  that  the  formation  and  discipline 
(which  has  been  petitioned  for  in  some  of  the  militia  of  the  continent  should 
instances),  or  any  other  adequate  immu-  be  absolutely  uniform,  and  that  the  same 
-^ity  or  compensation  granted  to  the  brave  species  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  mili- 
defenders  of  their  country's  cause;  but  tary  apparatus,  should  be  introduced  in 
neither  the  adoption  nor  rejection  of  this  every  part  of  the  United  States.  No  one, 
proposition  will  in  any  manner  affect,  who  has  not  learned  it  from  experience, 
much  less  militate  against,  the  act  of  Con-  can  conceive  the  difficulty,  expense,  and 
gress,  by  which  they  have  offered  five  confusion,  which  result  from  a  contrary 
years'  full  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  half -pay  for  system,  or  the  vague  arrangements  which 
life,  which  had  been  before  promised  to  have  hitherto  prevailed, 
the  officers  of  the  army.  If,  in  treating  of  political  points,  a 
Before  I  conclude  the  subject  of  public  srreater    latitude    than    usual    has    been 
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taken  in  the  course  of  this  address^  the  zens,  so  shall  I  always  be  happy  to  do 
importance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  mag-  justice  to  the  unparalleled  exertions  of 
nitude  of  the  objects  in  discussion,  the  individual  States  on  many  interest- 
must   be   my   apology.     It   is,    however,  ing  occasions. 

neither  my  wish  nor  expectation,  that  I  have  thus  freely  disclosed  what  I 
the  preceding  observations  should  claim  wished  to  make  known,  before  I  surren- 
any  regard,  except  so  far  as  they  shall  dered  up  my  public  trust  to  those  who 
appear  to  be  dictated  by  a  good  in  ten-  committed  it  to  me.  The  task  is  now 
tion,  consonant  to  the  immutable  rules  accomplished.  I  now  bid  adieu  to  your 
of  justice,  calculated  to  produce  a  lib-  Excellency  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  your 
eral  system  of  policy,  and  founded  on  State,  at  the  same  time  I  bid  a  last  fare- 
whatever  experience  may  have  been  ac-  well  to  the  cares  of  office,  and  all  the 
quired  by  a  long  and  close  attention  employments  of  public  life, 
to  public  business.  Here  I  might  speak  It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and 
with  the  more  confidence,  from  my  actual  only  request,  that  your  Excellency  will 
observations;  and,  if  it  would  not  swell  communicate  these  sentiments  to  your 
this  letter  (already  too  prolix)  beyond  legislature  at  their  next  meeting,  and  that 
the  bounds  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  they  may  be  considered  as  the  legacy  of 
I  could  demonstrate,  to  every  mind  open  one,  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  oc- 
to  conviction,  that  in  less  time,  and  with  casions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and 
much  less  expense,  than  has  been  in-  who,  even  in  the  shade  of  retirement, 
curred,  the  war  might  have  been  brought  will  not  fail  to  implore  the  Divine  bene- 
to  the  same  happy  conclusion,  if  the  re-  diction  upon  it. 

sources  of  the  continent  could  have  been  I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that 
properly  drawn  forth;  that  the  distresses  God  would  have  you,  and  the  State  over 
and  disappointments,  which  have  very  which  you  preside,  in  his  holy  protec- 
often  occurred,  have,  in  too  many  in-  tion;  that  he  would  incline  the  hearts  of 
stances,  resulted  more  from  a  want  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  sub- 
energy  in  the  Continental  government,  ordination  and  obedience  to  government; 
than  a  deficiency  of  means  in  the  par-  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and 
tioular  States;  that  the  inefficacy  of  love  for  one  another,  for  their  fellow- 
measures  arising  from  the  want  of  an  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large, 
adequate  authority  in  the  supreme  and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who 
power,  from  a  partial  compliance  with  the  have  served  in  the  field ;  and  finally,  that 
requisitions  of  Congress  in  some  of  the  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to 
States,  and  from  a  failure  of  punctuali-  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy, 
ty  in  others,  while  it  tended  to  damp  the  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
zeal  of  those,  who  were  more  willing  to  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of 
exert  themselves,  served  also  to  accumu-  mind  which  were  the  characteristics  of 
late  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  frus-  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion, 
trate  the  best  concerted  plans;  and  that  and  without  an  humble  imitation  of 
the  discouragement  occasioned  by  the  whose  example  in  these  things  we  can 
complicated  difficulties  and  embarrass-  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation, 
nients,  in  which  our  affairs  were  by  this  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  es- 
means  involved,  would  have  long  ago  pro-  teem  and  respect,  sir,  your  Excellency's 
duced  the  dissolution  of  any  army,  less  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
patient,  less  virtuous,  and  less  persever-  Geobob  Washinoton. 

ing,  than  that  which  I  have  had  the  honour  

to  command.  But,  while  I  mention  these  Washington's  Letters  on  the  Constitu- 
things,  which  are  notorious  facts,  as  the  tion, — The  personal  influence  of  Washing- 
defects  of  our  federal  constitution,  par-  ton  in  securing  the  meeting' of  the  oon- 
licularly  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  I  stitutional  convention,  in  directing  its 
beg  it  may  be  understood,  that,  as  I  have  deliberations,  and  in  commending  the  new 
ever  taken  a  pleasure  in  gratefully  ac-  Constitution  to  the  people,  was  the  great- 
knowledging  the  assistance  and  support  est  and  the  determining  influence  iu  that 
I  have  derived  from  every  class  of  citi-  critical  period.    The  accompaiijing  selec- 
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tioiiB  from  his  large  oorrespondenoe  upon  pears  to  me  the  very  dimax  of  popular 
this  important  subject  while  it  was  pend-  absurdity  and  madness.  Could  CV)ngre8s 
ing  will  indicate  the  character  of  that  exert  them  for  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
influence  and  of  Washington's  sentiments  lie  without  injuring  themselveB  in  an 
concerning  the  new  national  government,  equal  or  greater  proportion?  Are  not 
The  student  is  referred  to  vol.  xi.  of  their  interests  inseparably  connected  with 
Ford's  edition  of  the  writings  of  Wash-  those  of  their  constituents?  By  the  rota- 
ington  for  the  complete  collection  of  his  tion  of  appointment,  must  they  not  mingle 
letters  during  this  period.  He  will  also  frequently  with  the  mass  of  citizens?  Is 
find  in  that  volume  Washington's  it  not  rather  to  be  apprehended,  if  they 
diary  during  the  constitutional  conven-  were  possessed  of  the  powers  before  de- 
tion,  which,  although  but  a  skeleton,  will  scribed,  that  the  individual  members 
give  him  an  insight  into  Washington's  would  be  induced  to  use  them,  on  many 
life  in  Philadelphia  from  May  to  Septem-  occasions,  very  timidly  and  efficaciously 
ber,  1787.  In  the  various  Lives  of  Wash-  for  fear  of  losing  their  popularity  and 
ington,  in  the  last  volume  of  Bancroft's  future  election?  We  must  take  human 
History  of  the  United  States,  in  Fiske's  nature  as  we  find  it.  Perfection  falls  not 
Critical  Period  of  American  History,  and  to  the  share  of  mortals.  Many  are  of 
in  other  American  histories,  are  good  ac-  opinion  that  Congress  have  too  frequently 
counts  of  the  disorders  following  the  Rev-  made  use  of  the  suppliant,  humble  tone 
olution,  and  of  the  successful  measures,  of  requisition  in  applications  to  the  States, 
so  largely  directed  by  Washington,  which  when  they  had  a  right  to  assert  their 
gradually  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  imperial  dignity  and  command  obedience. 
In  the  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets  are  Be  that  as  it  may,  requisitions  are  a  per- 
many  which  will  be  of  use  in  this  connec-  feet  nullity  where  thirteen  sovereign,  in- 
tion.  Among  these  are  Washington*8  Cir-  dependent,  disunited  States  are  in  the 
eular  Letter  to  the  governors  of  the  habit  of  discussing  and  refusing  compli- 
States  in  1783  (No.  15),  Washington's  ance  with  them  at  their  option.  Requisi- 
Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison  in  1784  tions  are  actually  little  better  than  a  jest 
(No.  16),  Selections  from  the  Debates  in  and  a  by- word  throughout  the  land.  If 
the  Constitutional  Convention  (No.  70),  you  tell  the  I^slatures  they  have  vio- 
Selections  from  the  Federalist  (No.  12),  lated  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  invaded  the 
and  Washington's  Inaugural  (No.  10).  prerogatives  of  the  confederacy,  they  will 

laugh   in  your   face.     What  then  is  to 

Aug.  1,  1786,  be  done?     Things  cannot  go  on  in  the 

To  John  Jay.  same  train   forever.     It  is  much   to  be 

Your  sentiments,  that  our  affairs  are  feared,  as  you  observe,   that  the  better 

drawing  rapidly  to  a  crisis,  accord  with  kind  of  people,  being  disgusted  with  the 

my   own.     What   the   event   will   be,    is  circumstances,  will  have  their  minds  pre- 

also  beyond   the  reach  of  my  foresight,  pared  for  any  revolution  whatever.     We 

We  have  errors  to  correct    We  have  prob-  are  apt  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  an- 

ably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  other.     To   anticipate    and    prevent   dis- 

nature  in  forming  our  confederation.    Ex-  astrous  contingencies  would  be  the  part 

perience  has  taught  us  that  man  will  not  of  wisdom  and  patriotism, 
adopt  and  carry  into  execution  measures       What  astonishing  changes  a  few  years 

the  best  calculated  for  their  own  good,  are  capable  of  producing.    I  am  told  that 

without    the    intervention    of    a   coercive  even    respectable   characters    speak   of   a 

power.     I  do  not  conceive  we  can  exist  monarchical  form  of  government  without 

long  as  a  nation  without  having  lodged  horror.    From  thinking  proceeds  speaking; 

somewhere  a   power  which   will   pervade  thence  to  acting  is  often  but  a  single  step, 

the  whole  Union  in  as  energetic  a  manner  But    how    irrevocable    and    tremendous! 

as  the  authority  of  the  State  governments  What  a  triumph  for  our  enemies  to  verify 

extends  over  the  several  States.  their  predictions!     What  a  triumph  for 

To   be    fearful    of   investing   Congress,  the  advocates  of  despotism  to  find  that 

constituted  as  that  body  is,  with  ample  we     are     incapable     of     governing     our- 

authorities    for    national    purposes,    ap-  selves,    and    that    systems    foimded    on 
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the   basis   of   equal    liberty   are    merely  the  United  States  has  been  protected  from 

ideal  and  fallacious!     Would  to  God,  that  the  confiscation  of  Britain  by  the  joint 

wise  measures  may  be  taken  in  time  to  exertions  of  all;  and  therefore  ought  to 

avert  the  consequences  we  have  but  too  be  the  common  property  of  all;  and  he 

much  reason  to  apprehend.  that  attempts  opposition  to  this  creed  is 

Retired   as   I   am   from   the   worlds    I  an  enemy  to  equity  and  justice,  and  ought 

frankly  acknowledge  I  cannot  feel  myself  to  be  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

an   unconcerned    spectator.     Yet,   having  Again :  **  They  are  determined  to  annihi- 

happily  assisted  in  bringing  the  ship  into  late  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  have 

port,  and  having  been  fairly  discharged,  agrarian  laws,  which  are  easily  effected 

it  is  not  my  business  to  embark  again  by  the  means  of  unfunded  paper  mon^, 

on  a  sea  of  troubles.    Nor  could  it  be  ex-  which  shall  be  a  tender  in  all  cases  what- 

pected  that  my  sentiments  and  opinions  ever."     He  adds:   ''The  number  of  these 

would  have  much  weight  on  the  minds  people  amount  in  Massachusetts  to  about 

of  my  countrymen.    They  have  been  neg-  one-fifth  part  of  several  populous  coun- 

lected,  though  given  as  a  last  legacy,  in  ties,  and  to  them  may  be  collected  people 

the  most  solemn  manner.    I  had  then  per-  of  similar  sentiments  from  the  States  of 

haps  some  claims  to  public  attention.    I  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hamp- 

consider  myself  as  having  none  at  pres-  shire,  so  as  to  constitute  a  body  of  about 

ent.  ^___^  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  desperate  and 

Nov,  5,  1786.  unprincipled  men.    They  are  chiefly  of  the 

To  James  Madison,  young  and  active  p^rt  of  the  community.'' 

Fain  would  I  hope  that  the  great  and  How  melancholy  is  the  reflection  that 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  fed-  in  so  short  a  space  we  should  have  made 
eral  government,  may  be  considered  with  such  large  strides  towards  fulfilling  the 
that  calm  and  deliberate  attention  which  predictions  of  our  transatlantic  foes! 
the  magnitude  of  it  so  critically  and  loud-  "  Leave  them  to  themselves,  and  their  gov- 
ly  calls  for  at  this  critical  moment.  Let  emment  will  soon  dissolve."  Will  not  the 
prejudices,  unreasonable  jealousies,  and  lo-  wise  and  good  strive  hard  to  avert  this 
cal  interests  yield  to  reason  and  liberality,  evil  T  Or  will  their  supineness  suffer  igno- 
Let  us  look  to  our  national  character,  and  ranee  and  the  arts  of  self-interested,  de- 
to  things  beyond  the  present  moment.  No  signing,  disaffected,  and  desperate  charae- 
mom  ever  dawned  more  favourably  than  ters  to  involve  this  great  country  in 
ours  did;  and  no  day  was  ever  more  wretchedness  and  contempt?  What  strong- 
clouded  than  the  present.  Wisdom  and  er  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  want  of 
good  examples  are  necessary  at  this  time  energy  in  our  government  than  these  dis* 
to  rescue  the  political  machine  from  the  orders?  If  there  is  not  a  power  in  it  to 
impending  storm.  Virginia  has  now  an  check  them,  what  security  has  a  man  for 
opportunity  to  set  the  latter,  and  has  life,  liberty,  or  property?  To  you  I  am 
enough  of  the  former,  I  hope,  to  take  the  sure  I  need  not  add  aught  on  this  sub- 
lead  in  promoting  this  great  and  arduous  ject.  The  consequences  of  a  lax  or  inef- 
work.  Without  an  alteration  in  our  polit-  ficient  government  are  too  obvious  to  be 
ical  creed,  the  superstructure  we  have  dwelt  upon.  Thirteen  sovereignties  pull- 
been  seven  years  in  raising,  at  the  ex-  ing  against  each  other,  and  all  tugging 
pense  of  so  much  treasure  and  blood,  must  at  the  federal  head,  will  soon  bring  ruin 
fall.  We  are  fast  verging  to  anarchy  and  on  the  whole;  whereas  a  liberal  and  en- 
confusion,  ergetic    constitution,    well    guarded    and 

By  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  closely  watched  to  prevent  encroachments, 
General  Knox,  who  had  just  returned  from  might  restore  us  to  that  degree  of  respect- 
Massachusetts,  whither  he  )  ad  been  sent  ability  and  consequences,  to  which  we  had 
by   Congress   consequent   of   the   commo-  a  fair  claim  and  the  brightest  prospect 
tions  in  that  State,  is  replete  with  melan-  of  attaining, 
choly  accounts  of  the  temper  and  designs  . 
of   a   considerable   part  of   that   people.  ^^^'  ^^'  ^ '°"* 
Among  other  things  he  says:  To  Henry  Knox. 

"  Their  creed  is^  that  the  property  of      In  both  your  letters  you  intimate  that 
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the  men  of  reflection,  principle,  and  prop-    a  wiah   to  be   informed  of  my  intention,   ^^^^ 
crtv  in  New  England,  feelinic  the  inelficacv    rcBpectiu:  the  convention  oronosed  to  be  '  * 

b  this 

mien   ^^J 

icipaf^^^H 
«ting'^^H 


I 


crty  in  New  England,  feeling  the  inelficacy  respecting  the  convention  proposed  to  be 
of  their  present  government,  are  contein-  held  in  Philadelphia  May  next,  /n  con- 
placing  a  change;  but  you  are  not  ex-  /iftenoe  I  inform  you,  that  it  ia  not,  at  this 
pllcit  with  respect  to  its  nature.  It  has  time,  my  intention  to  attend  iL  When  . 
been  BUppoaed  that  the  constitution  of  the  this  matter  was  flrst  moved  i 
State  of  Massachuaetta  was  amongst  the  sembly  of  this  State,  some  of  the  princjpd 
most  energetic  in  the  Union.  May  not  characters  of  it  wrote  to  me,  requesting^ 
these  disorders  then  be  ascribed  to  an  in-  they  might  be  permitted  to  put  my  naniA  ' 
dulgent  exercise  of  the  powers  of  adminis-  in  the  delegation.  To  this  I  objected. 
trationT  If  your  laws  authorized,  and  They  again  pressed,  and  I  again  refused, 
your  powers  are  equal  to  the  suppression  assigning  among  other  reasons  my  having 
of  these  tumults  in  the  first  instance,  de-  declined  meeting  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
iay  and  unnecessary  expedients  were  im-  cinnati  at  that  place  about  the  same  time, 
proper.  These  are  rarely  well  applied ;  and  that  I  thought  it  would  be  diarespect- 
and  the  same  causes  would  produce  similar  ful  to  that  body,  to  whom  I  owe  much, 
effects  in  any  form  of  government,  if  the  to  be  there  on  any  other  occasion.  Not- 
powers  of  it  are  not  exercised.  I  aak  this  withstanding  these  intimations,  my  name 
question  for  information.  I  know  nothing  was  inserted  in  the  act;  and  an  official 
of  the  facts.  communication   thereof   made   by  the   ex- 

That  Great  Britain  will  be  an  uncon-  ecutive  to  me,  to  whom,  at  the  same  time 
cerned  spectator  of  the  present  insurrec-  that  I  expressed  my  sense  for  the  con- 
tiona,  if  they  continue,  ia  not  to  be  ex-  fldcnce  reposed  in  me,  1  declared  that,  as 
pected.  That  she  ta  at  this  moment  sow-  I  saw  no  prospect  of  my  attending,  it 
ing  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  discontent  was  my  wish  that  my  name  might  not  re- 
among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  on  main  in  the  delegation  to  the  exclusion  of 
our  frontiers  admits  of  no  doubt  in  my  another.  To  this  I  have  been  requested  I 
mind;  and  that  she  will  improve  every  in  emphatical  terms  not  to  decide  abao- 
opportunity  to  foment  the  spirit  of  tur-  lutely,  as  no  inconvenience  would  result 
buUnce  within  the  bowels  of  the  United  from  the  new  appointment  of  another,  at 
States,  with  a  view  of  distracting  our  least  for  some  time  yet. 
governments  and  promoting  divisions,  is  Thus  the  matter  stands,  which  la  the 
with  me  not  less  certain.  Her  first  reason  of  my  saying  to  you  in  con^enoe, 
manoBuvrea  in  this  will  no  doubt  be  covert,  that  at  present  I  retain  my  first  intention 
and  may  remain  ao  till  the  period  shall  not  to  go.  In  the  mean  while,  as  I  have 
arrive  when  a  decided  line  of  conduct  may  the  fulleat  conviction  of  your  friendship 
avail  her.  Charges  of  violating  the  treaty,  for  and  attachment  to  me,  know  your 
and  other  pretexts,  will  then  not  be  want-  abilities  to  judge,  and  your  means  of  in- 
ing  to  colour  overt  acts,  tending  to  effect  formation,  I  shall  receive  any  commu- 
the  great  objects  of  which  she  has  long  nicationa  from  you  on  this  subject  with 
been  in  labour.  A  man  ia  now  at  the  head  thonkfulnesa.  My  first  wish  ia  to  do  for 
of  their  American  affairs  well  calculated  the  best,  and  to  act  with  propriety.  You 
to  conduct  measures  of  this  kind,  and  know  me  too  well  to  believe  that  reserve 
more  than  probably  was  selected  for  the  or  concealment  of  any  opinion  or  cir- 
purpose.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  sleep  cumstance  would  be  at  all  agreeable  to  me. 
uor  to  slumber.  Vigilance  in  watching  The  legality  of  this  convention  I  do  not 
and  vigour  in  acting  is  become  in  my  mean  t«  discuss,  nor  how  problematicnl 
opinion  indispensably  necessary.  If  the  the  issue  of  it  may  be.  That  powers  are 
powers  are  inadequate,  amend  or  alter  wanting  none  can  deny.  Through  what 
them;  but  do  not  let  us  sink  into  (he  low-  medium  they  are  to  be  derived  will,  like 
est  state  of  humiliation  and  contempt,  and  other  matters  engage  the  attention  of  the 
become  a  by-word  in  all  the  earth-  wise.     That  which  takes  the  shortest  course 

to  obtain  them,  in  my  opinion  will  under 
Feb.  S,  J787.        present    circumstances,    be    found    best; 
To  Henry  Know.  otherwise,  like  a  house  on  fire,  whilst  the 

In  your  letter  of  the  14t}i  you  erpress  most  regular  mode  of  extinguishing  the 
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flames  is  contended  for,  the  building  is  re-  what  I  have  heard,  I  shall  be  surprised 
duced  to  ashes.  My  opinions  of  the  en-  at  nothing;  for,  if  three  years  since  any 
ergetic  wants  of  the  federal  government  person  had  told  me  that  there  would 
are  well  known.  My  public  annunciations  have  been  such  a  formidable  rebellion  as 
and  private  declarations  have  uniformly  exists  at  this  day  against  the  laws  and 
expressed  these  sentiments;  and,  how-  Constitution  of  our  o^vn  making,  I  should 
ever  constitutional  it  may  be  for  Congress  have  thought  him  a  bedlamite,  a  fit  sub- 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  federal  ject  for  a  mad-house. 

system,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  

that  it  would  not  be  found  the  most  effi-  March  SI,  1787, 

cacious  channel  for  the  recommendations,  To  James  Madison, 

more  especially  the  alterations,  to  flow,  for  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Congress  have 

reasons  too  obvious  to  enumerate.*  recommended  to  the  States  to  appear  in 

The   system   on    which   you    seem    dis-  the  convention  proposed  to  be  holden  in 

posed  to  build  a  national  government  is  Philadelphia  next  May.   I  think  the  reasons 

certainly  more  energetic,  and  I  dare  say  in   favour  have   the   preponderancy  over 

in  every  point  of  view  more  desirable  than  those  against  it.   It  is  idle  in  my  opinion 

the  present,  which  from  experience  we  find  to  suppose  that  the  sovereign  can  be  in- 

is  not  only  slow,  debilitated,  and  liable  sensible  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  powers 

to  be  thwarted  by  every  breath,  but  is  under  which  they  act,  and  that,  seeing  it, 

defective  in  that  secrecy  which,  for  the  they  should  not  recommend  a  revision  of 

accomplishment  of  many  of  the  most  im-  the  federal  system;  especially  when  it  is 

portant  national  objects,  is  indispensably  considered  by  many  as  the  only  constitu- 

necessary;  and  besides,  having  the  legis-  tional  mode  by  which  the  defects  can  be 

lative,    executive,    and    judiciary    depart-  remedied.     Had  Congress  proceeded  to  a 

ments  concentred,  is  exceptionable.     But,  delineation  of  the  powers,  it  might  have 

at  the  same  time  that  I  gave  this  opin-  sounded  an  alarm;  but,  as  the  case  is,  I 

ion,  I  believe  the  political  machine  will  yet  do  not  conceive  that  it  will  have  that  ef- 

be  much  tumbled  and  tossed,  and  possi-  feet.*   .  .  . 

bly  be  wrecked  altogether,  before  that  or  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  those  who 
anything  like  it  will  be  adopted.  The  lean  to  a  monarchical  government  have 
darling  sovereignties  of  each  State,  the  cither  not  consulted  the  public  mind,  or 
governors  elected  and  elect,  the  legisla-  that  they  live  in  a  region  which  (the  level- 
tors,  with  a  long  tribe  of  et  ceteras,  whose  ling  principles  in  which  they  were  bred 
political  importance  will  be  lessened,  if  being  entirely  eradicated)  is  much  more 
not  annihilated,  would  give  their  weight  productive  of  monarchical  ideas  than  are 
of  opposition  to  such  a  revolution.  But  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  States,  where, 
I  may  be  speaking  without  book;  for,  from  the  habitual  distinctions  which  have 
scarcely  ever  going  oflf  my  own  farms,  I  always  existed  among  the  people,  one  would 
see  few  people,  who  do  not  call  upon  have  expected  the  first  generation  and 
me,  and  am  very  little  acquainted  with  the  the  most  rapid  growth  of  them.  I  am  also 
sentiments  of  the  great  public.  Indeed,  clear  that,  even  admitting  the  utility, 
after  what  I  have  seen,  or  rather  after  nay,  necessity  of  the  form,  yet  that  the 

•  To  Mr.  Jay  he  wrote,  touching  upon  the  P«"o^    ^s   not   arrived   for    adopting   the 

same  subject,  more  than  a  month  later:  "I  change  without  shakmg  the  peace  of  tnig 

would  fain  try  what  the  wisdom  of  the  pro-  country  to  its  foundation.     That  a  thor- 

l^  "^^^K  *'^S  r"'  roggest.  and  what  can  ^i  reform  of  the  present  system  is  in- 

be  effected  by  their  counsels.    It  may  be  the  ®                                t-               ^ 

last  peaceable  mode  of  essaying  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  present  form,  without  a  *  The  commissioners,  who  had  met  .at  An- 
greater  lapse  of  time,  that  the  exigency  of  our  napolls  In  September.  1786,  sent  a  letter  to 
affairs  will  allow.  In  strict  propriety,  a  con-  Congress,  accompanied  by  their  address  to 
▼entlon  so  holden  may  not  be  legal.  Congress,  the  several  States,  proposing  a  convention  at 
however,  may  give  it  a  colouring  by  recom-  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of  May. 
mendation,  which  would  fit  It  more  to  the  These  papers  were  taken  up  by  Congress  and 
taste,  without  proceeding  to  a  definition  of  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  one 
the  powers.  This,  however  constltntlonally  it  member  from  each  State,  who  reported  In 
might  be  done,  would  not  in  my  opinion  t>e  favour  of  recommending  to  the  several  legto- 
expedient.** — March  10th.  latures  to  send  delegates. 
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dispensable,    none,    who    have    capacities  fects  of  the  constitution  to  the  bottom, 

to  judge,  will  deny;  and  with  hand  [and  and  provide  a  radical  cure,  whether  they 

heart]    I  hope  the  business  will   be   es-  are  agreed  to  or  not.     A  conduct  of  this 

Bayed  in  a  full  convention.    After  which,  kind  will  stamp  wisdom  and  dignity  on 

if  more  powers  and  more  decision  is  not  their   proceedings   and   hold   up   a    light 

found  in  the  existing  form,  if  it  still  wants  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  its  in- 

energy    and    that    secrecy    and    despatch  fluence.* 

(either  from  the  non-attendance  or  the  lo-  

cal  views  of  its  members)  which  is  char-  Sept.  2i,  1787. 

acteristic  of  good  government,  and  if  it  To  Patrick  Henry, 

shall  be  found  (the  contrary  of  which.  In  the  first  moment  after  my  return, 
however,  I  have  always  been  more  afraid  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy 
of  than  of  the  abuse  of  them),  that  Con-  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  federal  con- 
gress will,  upon  all  proper  occasions,  ex-  vention  has  submitted  to  the  people  of 
ert  the  powers  which  are  given,  with  a  these  States.  I  accompany  it  with  no  ob- 
firm  and  steady  hand,  instead  of  fritter-  scrvations.  Your  own  judgment  will  at 
ing  them  back  to  the  States,  where  the  once  discover  the  good  and  the  exception- 
members,  in  place  of  viewing  themselves  able  parts  of  it;  and  your  experience  of 
in  their  national  character,  are  too  apt  the  difficulties,  which  have  ever  arisen 
to  be  looking — I  say,  after  this  essay  is  when  attempts  have  been  made  to  recon- 
made,  if  the  system  proves  inefficient,  con-  cile  such  variety  of  interests  and  local 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  will  prejudices  as  pervade  the  several  States 
be  disseminated  among  all  classes  of  the  will  render  explanation  unnecessary.  I 
people.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  in  my  wish  the  Constitution,  which  is  offered, 
opinion,  can  it  be  attempted  without  in-  had  been  made  more  perfect;  but  I  sin- 
volving  all  the  evils  of  civil  discord.  cerely  believe  it  is  the  best  that  could  be 

I  confess,  however,  that  my  opinion  of 

public  virtue   is   so   far   changed   that   I  ,   * "  I*  K'^^  ""^  Pleasure  to  find  by  your 

t               J     vi.       u  i.1.                   i.            •j.r.  letter  that  there  will  be  so  full  a  representa- 

have  my  doubts  whether  any  system,  with-  ^j^n  ,rom  this  State.     If  the  case  had  been 

out  the  means  of  coercion  in  the  sovereign,  otherwise,  I  would  in  emphatic  terms  have 

will   enforce  due   obedience   to   the   ordi-  urged  again  that,  rather  than  depend  upon 

TT  "'  Lf"*'''^!  gover„n.e„t;  without  ^^e^',^/.  "rJrTenj'fnd  .^con^lS  J^I  d/- 
Which  everything  else  fails.  Laws  or  or-  clare  to  you  that  my  assent  is  given  contrary 
dinances  unobserved,  or  partially  attend-  to  my  Judgment ;  because  the  act  will,  I  ap- 
ed to,  had  better  never  have  been  made;  prehend.  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
u  --  Av  ij  i.  •  'i^-i  J  i-i.  niy  public  declaration,  delivered  in  a  solemn 
because  the  first  is  a  mere  nihil,  and  the  manner  at  an  interesting  era  of  my  life,  never 
second  is -productive  of  much  jealousy  and  more  to  intermeddle  in  public  matters.  This 
discontent.  But  what  kind  of  coercion,  declaration  not  only  stands  on  the  files  of 
you  may  ask.  This  indeed  will  require  Congress,  but  is,  I  ^"7«' /J«>f^ered  jn  al- 
Iv  vi.  xu  i_  J.I-  1-  *  ™ost  all  the  gazettes  and  magazines  that  are 
thought,  though  the  non-compliance  of  published ;  and.  what  adds  to  the  embarrass- 
the  States  with  the  late  requisition  is  an  ment  is,  I  had,  previous  to  my  appointment, 
evidence  of  the  necessity.  It  is  somewhat  Informed  by  a  circular  letter  the  several 
.i^^iia,.  +!»„+  «  G+«*«  /xr««,  v«^T,\  ,.,k;«u  State  Societies  of  the  Cincinnati  of  my  in- 
singular  that  a  State  (New  York),  which  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^jj^^  the  presidency  of  that  or- 

used  to  be  foremost  in  all  federal  meas-  der,  and  excused  myself  from  attending  the 

ures,   should  now  turn   her   face  against  next  general  meeting  at  Philadelphia  on  the 

them  in  almost  every  instance.   ...  ^"^  ?*''''*^Y.  1°  ^^7 '  assigning  reasons  for 

T.     .                       ."^  ,              X    1.        xt-  X  80  doing,  which  apply  as  well  in  the  one  case 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  ^s  in  the  other.    Add  to  these,  I  very  much 

there  is  a  probability  of  a  full  representa-  fear  that  all  the  States  will  not  appear  in 

tion  of  the  States  in  convention;   but  if  convention,  and  that  some  of  them  will  come 

♦!,«  .i^iA/vofAo  ^^^  ♦/^  ;♦  ^^^A^^  tr.**^^^   ^\.^  fettered    so   as    to    impede    rather    than    ac- 

the  delegates  come  to  it  under  fetters,  the  ^^j^^^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^  object  of  their  convening : 

salutary  ends  proposed  will,  in  my  opm-  which,   under   the   peculiar  circumstances  of 

ion,  be  greatly  embarrassed  and  retarded,  my  case,  would  place  me  in  a  more  disagree- 

if  not  altogether  defeated.     I  am  desirous  able  situation  than  any  other  member  would 

- ,          .       1.       XT-  •          XX      •                     •  I-  Stand   in.     As    I   have   yielded,   however,    to 

Of  knowing  how  this  matter  is,  as  my  wish  ^Yitit  appeared  to  be  the  earnest  wishes  of 

is  that  the  convention  may  adopt  no  tem-  my  friends,  I  will  hope  for  the  best." — Wash- 

porizing    expedients,    but    probe    the    de-  ington  to  Edmund  Randolph,  April  0,  1787. 
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obtained  at  this  time.  And,  as  a  constitu-  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  refusal  of 
tional  door  is  open  for  amendment  here-  our  governor  and  Colonel  Mason  to  sub- 
after,  the  adoption  of  it,  under  the  pres-  scribe  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
ent  circumstances  of  the  Union,  is  in  my  tion  will  have  a  bad  effect  in  this  State; 
opinion  desirable.  for,  as  you  well  observe,  they  must  not 

From  a  variety  of  concurring  accounts  only  assign  reasons  for  the  justification 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  political  con-  of  their  own  conduct,  but  it  is  highly 
cems  of  this  country  are  in  a  manner  probable  that  these  reasons  will  be 
suspended  by  a  thread,  and  that  the  con-  clothed  in  most  terrific  array  for  the  pur- 
vontion  has  been  looked  up  to,  by  the  re-  pose  of  alarming.*  Some  things  are  al- 
flocting  part  of  the  community,  with  a  ready  addressed  to  the  fears  of  the  people, 
solicitude  which  is  hardly  to  be  conceived ;  and  will  no  doubt  have  their  effect.  As 
and,  if  nothing  had  been  agreed  on  by  far,  however,  as  the  sense  of  this  part  of 
that  body,  anarchy  would  soon  have  en-  the  country  has  been  taken,  it  is  strongly 
sued,  the  seeds  being  deeply  sown  in  every  in  favour  of  the  proposed  Constitution, 
soil.  Further   I   cannot  speak  with  precision. 

If  a  powerful  opposition  is  given  to  it,  the 

Oct,,  1787,       weight   thereof  will,   I   apprehend,   come 
To  Henry  Know.  f^^^  ^^^  ^^^^i  side  of  James  River,  and 

The    Constitution    is    now   before    the   from  the  western  counties, 
judgment-seat.  It  has,  as  was  expected,  its 

adversaries  and  supporters.     Which  will  

preponderate  is  yet  to  be  decided.    The  Nov,  10,  1787, 

former  more  than  probably  will  be  most  To  Buahrod  Washington, 
active,  as  a  major  part  of  them  will,  it  is  That  the  Assembly  would  afford  the 
to  be  feared,  be  governed  by  sinister  and  people  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the 
self-important  motives,  to  which  every-  proposed  Constitution,  I  had  scarcely  a 
thing  in  their  breasts  must  yield.  The  doubt.  The  only  question  with  me  was 
opposition  from  another  class  of  them  whether  it  would  go  forth  under  favour- 
may  perhaps  ( if  they  should  be  men  of  re-  able  auspices,  or  receive  the  stamp  of  dis- 
ficction,  candour,  and  information),  sub-  approbation.  The  opponents  I  expected 
side  in  the  solution  of  the  following  (for  it  ever  has  been  that  the  adversaries 
simple  questions:  1.  Is  the  Constitution,  to  a  measure  are  more  active  than  its 
which  is  submitted  by  the  convention,  friends )  would  endeavour  to  stamp  it  with 
preferable  to  the  government  (if  it  can  unfavourable  impressions,  in  order  to  bias 
be  called  one)  under  which  we  now  live?  the  judgment  that  is  ultimately  to  decide 
2.  Is  it  probable  that  more  confidence  on  it.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  the 
would  at  the  time  be  placed  in  another  writers  in  opposition,  whose  objections 
convention,  provided  the  experiment  are  better  calculated  to  alarm  the  fears 
should  be  tried,  than  was  placed  in  the  than  to  convince  the  judgment  of  their 
last  one,  and  is  it  likely  that  a  better  readers.  They  build  their  objections  upon 
agreement  would  take  place  therein?  principles  that  do  not  exist,  which  the 
What  would  be  the  consequences  if  these  Constitution  does  not  support  them  in, 
should  not  happen,  or  even  from  the  delay  and  the  existence  of  which  has  been,  by 
which  must  inevitably  follow  such  an  ex-  an  appeal  to  the  Constitution  itself,  flatly 
periment?  Is  there  not  a  constitutional  denied;  and  then,  as  if  they  were  iman- 
door  open  for  alterations  or  amendments?  swerable,  draw  all  the  dreadful  conse- 
and  is  it  not  likely  that  real  defects  will  quences  that  are  necessary  to  alarm  the 
be  as  readily  discovered  after  as  before  apprehensions  of  the  ignorant  or  unthink- 
trial?  and  will  not  our  successors  be  as  ing.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  major 
ready  to  apply  the  remedy  as  ourselves, 

if  occasion  should  require  it?  To  think  ♦Randolph  explained  his  position  In  a  let- 
otherwise  will  in  mv  ludinnent  be  as-  ^'  *<>  ***«  speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
ornerwise  win,   in  my  juagment,   oe  as     ^^    ^^    ^^^^     j^  ^^  ^,^g,y  circulated  In 

cribing  more  of  the  amor  patruB,  more  ^jj^  newspapers,  and  printed  In  pamphlet 
wisdom  and  more  virtue  to  ourselves,  than  form.  It  was  reprinted  in  Ford,  Pamphlets 
I  think  we  deserve.  on  the  Constitution,  850. 
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part  of  those  characters  to  be  convinced;  ,     The  warmest  friends  and  the  best  sup- 

nor  will  their  local  views  yield  to  argu-  porters  the  Constitution  has,  do  not  con- 

ments  which   do   not   accord  with   their  tend  that  it  is  free  from  imperfections; 

present  or  future  prospects.  but   they   found   them   unavoidable,   and 

A  candid  solution  of  a  single  question,  are  sensible,  if  evil  is  likely  to  arise 
to  which  the  plainest  understanding  is  therefrom,  the  remedy  must  come  here- 
competent,  does,  in  my  opinion,  decide  after;  for  in  the  present  moment  it  is 
the  dispute;  namely.  Is  it  best  for  the  not  to  be  obtained;  and,  as  there  is  a 
States  to  unite  or  not  to  unite?  If  constitutional  door  open  for  it,  I  think 
there  are  men  who  prefer  the  latter,  the  people  (for  it  is  with  them  to  judge) 
then  unquestionably  the  Constitution  can,  as  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  ex- 
which  is  offered  must,  in  their  estima-  perience  on  their  side,  decide  with  as  much 
tion,  be  wrong  from  the  words,  "  We  propriety  on  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ihe  people,"  to  the  signature,  inclusively;  ments  which  are  necessary,  as  ourselves. 
but  those  who  think  differently,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  we  are  more  inspired,  have 
object  to  parts  of  it,  would  do  well  to  more  wisdom,  or  possess  more  virtue, 
consider  that  it  does  not  lie  with  any  than  those  who  will  come  after  us. 
one  State,  or  the  minority  of  the  States,  The  power  under  the  Constitution  will 
to  superstruct  a  constitution  for  the  always  be  in  the  people.  It  is  intrusted 
whole.  The  separate  interests,  as  far  for  certain  defined  purposes,  and  for  a 
as  it  is  practicable,  must  be  consolidated;  certain  limited  period,  to  representatives 
and  local  views  must  be  attended  to,  as  far  of  their  own  choosing ;  and,  whenever  it 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  is  executed  contrary  to  their  interest,  or 
Hence  it  is  that  every  State  has  some  not  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  their 
objection  to  the  present  form,  and  these  servants  can  and  undoubtedly  will  be  re- 
objections  are  directed  to  different  points,  called.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
That  which  is  most  pleasing  to  one  is  no  government  can  be  well  administered 
obnoxious  to  another,  and  so  vice  versa,  without  powers;  yet  the  instant  these 
If  then  the  union  of  the  whole  is  a  desira-  are  delegated,  although  those  who  are  in- 
ble  object,  the  component  parts  must  yield  trusted  with  the  administration  are  no 
a  little  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  With-  more  than  the  creatures  of  the  people, 
out  the  latter,  the  form  is  unattainable;  act  as  it  were  but  for  a  day,  and  are 
for  again  I  repeat  it,  that  not  a  single  amenable  for  every  false  step  they  take, 
State,  nor  the  minority  of  the  States,  they  are,  from  the  moment  they  receive 
can  force  a  constitution  on  the  majority,  it,  set  down  as  tyrants;  their  natures. 
But,  admitting  the  power,  it  will  sure-  they  would  conceive  from  this,  immedi- 
!y  be  granted  that  it  cannot  be  done  ately  changed,  and  that  they  can  have  no 
without  involving  scenes  of  civil  commo-  other  disposition  but  to  oppress.  Of  these 
tion  of  a  very  serious  nature.  things,  in  a  government  constituted  and 

Let  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  Con-  guarded  as  ours  is,  I  have  no  idea;  and 

fititution  in  this  State  be  asked,  and  it  do  firmly  believe  that,  whilst  many  osten- 

is  a  question  they  certainly  ought  to  have  sihle  reasons  are  assigned  to  prevent  the 

asked   themselves,   what   line   of   conduct  adoption  of  it,  the  real  ones  are  concealed 

they  would  advise  to  adopt,  if  nine  other  behind  the  curtains,  because  they  are  not 

States,  of  which  I  think  there  is  little  of  a  nature  to  appear   in  open   day.     I 

doubt,  should  accede  to  the  Constitution,  believe  further,  supposing  them  pure,  that 

Would    they   recommend    that    it    should  as    great    evils    result    from    too    great 

stand  single?    Will  they  connect  it  with  jealousy  as  from  the  want  of  it.    We  need 

Rhode  Island?    Or  even  with  two  others  look,   I   think,   no   further   for   proof   of 

checkerwise,   and   remain   with   them,   as  this,  than  to  the  constitution  of  some,  if 

outcasts    from   the   society,   to    shift   for  not  all,  of  these  States.     No  man  is  a 

themselves?    Or  will  they  return  to  their  warmer    advocate    for    proper    restraints 

dependence  on  Great  Britain?    Or,  lastly,  and   wholesome   checks    in    every   depart- 

have  the  mortification  to  come  in  when  ment  of  government  than   I   am;    but   I 

they  will  be  allowed  no  credit  for  doing  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  the 

so?  propriety  of  placing  it  absolutely  out  of 
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the  power  of  men  to  render  essential  ser-  Jan,  S,  1788, 

vices  because  a  possiblity  remains  of  their    To  Edmund  Randolph. 

doing  ill.  The  diversity  of  sentiments  upon  the 

important   matter,  which   has   been   sub- 

Nov.  30, 1787.       mitted  to  the  people,  was  as  much  ex- 
To  David  Stuart.  pected   as   it   is   regretted   by  me.     The 

I  have  seen  no  publication  yet  that  various  passions  and  motives,  by  which 
ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  shake  the  pro-  men  are  influenced,  are  concomitants  of 
posed  Constitution  in  the  mind  of  an  im-  fallibility,  engrafted  into  our  nature  for 
partial  and  candid  public.  In  fine,  I  have  the  purposes  of  unerring  wisdom;  but  had 
hardly  seen  one  that  is  not  addressed  to  I  entertained  a  latent  hope  (at  the  time 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  obviously  you  moved  to  have  the  Constitution  sub- 
calculated  to  alarm  their  fears.  Every  mitted  to  a  second  convention)  that  a 
attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  at  this  more  perfect  form  would  be  agreed  to, 
time  is  in  my  opinion  idle  and  vain.  If  in  a  word,  that  any  constitution  would  be 
there  are  characters,  who  prefer  disunion,  adopted  under  the  impressions  and  in- 
or  separate  confederacies,  to  the  general  structions  of  the  members,  the  publica- 
government,  which  is  offered  to  them,  tions  which  have  taken  place  since  would 
their  opposition  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  eradicated  every  form  of  it.  How 
proceed  from  principle;  but  as  nothing,  do  the  sentiments  of  the  influential  char- 
according  to  my  conception  of  the  matter,  acters  in  this  State,  who  are  opposed  to 
is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  a  disunion  the  Constitution,  and  have  favoured  the 
of  these  distinct  confederacies,  as  far  as  public  with  their  opinions,  quadrate  with 
my  voice  can  go  it  shall  be  offered  in  each  other?  Are  they  not  at  variance  on 
favour  of  the  latter.  That  there  are  some  some  of  the  most  important  points?  If 
writers,  and  others  perhaps  who  may  not  the  opponents  in  the  same  State  cannot 
have  written,  that  wish  to  see  this  Union  agree  in  their  principles,  what  prospect 
diWded  into  several  confederacies,  is  is  there  of  a  coalescence  with  the  advocates 
pretty  evident.  As  an  antidote  to  these  of  the  measure,  when  the  different  views 
opinions,  and  in  order  to  investigate  the  and  jarring  interests  of  so  wide  and  ex- 
ground  of  objections  to  the  Constitution  tended  an  empire  are  to  be  brought  for- 
which  is  submitted,  the  Federalist,  under  ward  and  combated? 
the  signature  of  Publius,  is  written.  To  my  judgment  it  is  more  clear  than 
The  numbers  which  have  been  published,  ever  that  an  attempt  to  amend  the  Con- 
I  send  you.  If  there  is  a  printer  in  Rich-  stitution,  which  is  submitted,  would  be 
mond  who  is  really  well  disposed  to  sup-  productive  of  more  heat  and  greater  con- 
port  the  new  Constitution,  he  would  do  fusion  than  can  well  be  conceived.  There 
well  to  give  them  a  place  in  his  paper,  are  some  things  in  the  new  form,  I  will 
They  are,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  readily  acknowledge,  which  never  did,  and 
written  by  able  men;  and  before  they  are  I  am  persuaded  never  will,  obtain  my 
finished  will,  or  I  am  mistaken,  place  mat-  cordial  approbation ;  but  I  then  did  con- 
ters  in  a  true  point  of  light.  Although  ceive,  and  do  now  most  firmly  believe,  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  writers,  who  in  the  aggregate  it  is  the  best  Constitu- 
have  a  hand  in  this  work,  I  am  not  at  tion  that  can  be  obtained  at  this  epoch, 
liberty  to  mention  names,  nor  would  I  and  that  this,  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
have  it  known  that  they  are  sent  by  me  Union,  awaits  our  choice,  and  are  the  only 
to  you  for  promulgation.*  alternatives  before  us.    Thus  believing,  I 

be  well  handled  by  the  author  of  them.** 
^  "  Pray»  If  It  Is  not  a  secret,  who  Is  the  Nov.  18,  Madison  sent  him  seven  nnmbera, 
anthor  or  authors  of  Publius?" — ^Washington  snggestlnsr  that  they  be  republished  in  Vlr- 
to  Knox,  Feb.  6,  1788.  ginia,  and  saying  that  his  own  degree  of  con- 
Oct.  80,  Hamilton  sent  to  Washington  the  nectlon  with  the  publication  was  such  as  to 
first  number  of  the  Federalist,  without  any  "  afford  a  restraint  of  delicacy  from  interest- 
intimation  as  to  the  authorship.  "  For  the  Ing  myself  directly  In  the  republication  else- 
remaining  numbers  of  Publius,"  wrote  Wash-  where.  You  will  recognize  one  of  the  pens 
ington,  in  reply,  "  I  shall  acknowledge  myself  concerned  In  the  task.  There  are  three  in  the 
obliged,  as  I  am  persuaded  the  subject  will  whole.    A  fourth  may  possibly  bear  a  part** 
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had  not,  nor  have  I  now,  any  hesitation  in  tion,  without  touching  much  the  pockets 

deciding  on  which  to  lean.  of  the  people,  perhaps  it  may  be  done; 

but,  in  my  judgment,  infinite  circumspec- 

tion  and  prudence  are  yet  necessary  in 

April  25,  1788,  ^j^g  experiment.     It  is  nearly  impossible 

To  the  Marquis  de  Chaatellux,  for   anybody   who   has   not  been   on   the 

The  Constitution  which  was  proposed  by  spot  (from  any  description)  to  conceive 
the  federal  convention  has  been  adopted  what  the  delicacy  and  danger  of  our  sit- 
by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti-  nation  have  been.  Though  the  peril  is 
cut.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  not  past  entirely,  thank  God  the  prospect 
and  Georgia.  No  State  has  rejected  it.  is  somewhat  brightening. 
The  convention  of  Maryland  is  now  sit-  You  will  probably  have  heard,  before 
ting,  and  will  probably  adopt  4t;  as  that  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  that  the  general 
of  South  Carolina  is  expected  to  do  in  government  has  been  adopted  by  eleven 
May.  The  other  conventions  will  assem-  States,  and  that  the  actual  Congress  hav6 
ble  early  in  the  summer.  Hitherto  there  been  prevented  from  issuing  their  ordi- 
has  been  much  greater  unanimity  in  favour  nance  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  in 
of  the  proposed  government  than  could  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  place 
have  reasonably  been  expected.  Should  at  which  the  future  Congress  shall  meet, 
it  be  adopted  (and  I  think  it  will  be),  It  is  probable  that  Philadelphia  or  New 
America  will  left  up  her  head  again,  and  York  will  soon  be  agreed  upon, 
in  a  few  years  become  respectable  among  I  will  just  touch  on  the  bright  side 
the  nations.  It  is  a  flattering  and  con-  of  our  national  state  before  I  conclude; 
solatory  reflection  that  our  rising  re-  and  we  may  perhaps  rejoice  that  the  peo- 
publics  have  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  pie  have  been  ripened  by  misfortune  for 
philosophers,  patriots,  and  virtuous  men  the  reception  of  a  good  government.  They 
in  all  nations;  and  that  they  look  upon  are  emerging  from  the  gulf  of  dissipation 
them  as  a  kind  of  asylum  for  mankind,  and  debt,  into  which  they  had  precipitated 
Grod  grant  that  we  may  not  disappoint  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Econo- 
their  honest  expectations  by  our  folly  my  and  industry  are  evidently  gaining 
or  perverseness.  .  .  .  ground.     Not  only  agriculture,  but  even 

manufactures    are    much    more    attended 

to   than   formerly.     Notwithstanding   the 

'^^^'  ^^»  I'oS.  shackles   under   which   our   trade   in  gen- 

To  Thomas  Jefferson.  ^^^l  labours,  commerce  to  the  East  Indies 

The  merits  and  defects  of  the  proposed  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  success. 
Constitution  have  been  largely  and  ably  Salted  provisions  and  other  produce  (par- 
discussed.  For  myself,  I  was  ready  to  ticularly  from  Massachusetts)  have  found 
have  embraced  any  tolerable  compromise  an  advantageous  market  there.  The  voy- 
that  was  competent  to  save  us  from  im-  ages  are  so  much  shorter,  and  the  vessels 
pending  ruin;  and  I  can  say  there  are  are  navigated  at  so  much  less  expense, 
scarcely  any  of  the  amendments,  which  that  we  may  hope  to  rival  and  supply  (at 
have  been  suggested,  to  which  I  have  much  least  through  the  West  Indies)  some  part 
objection,  except  that  which  goes  to  the  of  Europe  with  commodities  from  thence, 
prevention  of  direct  taxation.  And  that.  This  year  the  exports  from  Massachusetts 
I  presume,  will  be  more  strenuously  ad-  have  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more 
vocated  and  insisted  upon  hereafter  than  than  their  imports.  I  wish  this  was  the 
any  other.  I  had  indulged  the  expecta-  case  everywhere.  .  .  . 
tion  that  the  new  government  would  en- 
able those  entrusted  with  its  administra- 

tion  to  do  justice  to  the  public  creditors,  Sept.  2..,  1788, 

and  retrieve  the  national  character.     But,  ^'^  Henry  Lee, 

if  no  means  are  to  be  employed  but  req-  Your  observations  on  the  solemnity  of 
uisitions,  that  expectation  was  vain,  and  the  crisis,  and  its  application  to  myself, 
we  may  as  well  recur  to  the  old  confedera-  bring  before  me  subjects  of  the  most  mo- 
tion.   If  the  system  can  be  put  in  opera-  mentous  and  interesting  nature.     In  our 
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endeavours  to  establish  a  new  general  gov-  cause,  if  the  partiality  of  my  fellow-cit- 
ernment,  the  contest,  nationally  consid-  izens  conceive  it  to  be  a  means  by  which 
ered,  seems  not  to  have  been  so  much  for  the  sinews  of  the  new  government  would 
glory  as  existence.  It  was  for  a  long  time  be  strengthened,  it  will  of  consequence  be 
doubtful  whether  we  were  to  survive  as  obnoxious  to  those  who  are  in  opposition 
an  independent  republic,  or  decline  from  to  it,  many  of  whom  unquestionably  will 
our  federal  dignity  into  insignificant  and  be  placed  among  the  electors, 
wretched  fragments  of  an  empire.  The  This  consideration  alone  would  super- 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  so  extensive-  sede  the  expediency  of  announcing  any 
ly,  and  with  so  liberal  an  acquiescence  on  definite  and  irrevocable  resolution.  You 
the  part  of  the  minorities  in  general,  are  among  the  small  number  of  those 
promised  the  former;  until  lately  the  cir-  who  know  my  invincible  attachment  to 
cular  letter  of  New  York  carried,  in  my  domestic  life,  and  that  my  sincerest  wish 
apprehension,  an  unfavourable  if  not  an  is  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it 
insidious  tendency  to  a  contrary  policy,  solely  until  my  final  hour.  But  the  world 
1  still  hope  for  the  best;  but,  before  you  would  be  neither  so  well  instructed,  nor 
mentioned  it,  I  could  not  help  fearing  it  so  candidly  disposed,  as  to  believe  me  un- 
would  serve  as  a  standard  to  which  the  influenced  by  sinister  motives,  in  case 
disaffected  might  resort.  It  is  now  evi-  any  circumstance  should  render  a  devia- 
dently  the  part  of  all  honest  men,  who  tion  from  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  pre- 
are  friends  to  the  new  Constitution,  to  scribed  to  myself  indispensable, 
endeavour  to  give  it  a  chance  to  disclose  Should  the  contingency  you  suggest 
its  merits  and  defects,  by  carrying  it  fair-  take  place,  and  (for  argument's  sake 
ly  into  effect  in  the  first  instance.  For  alone  let  me  say  it)  should  my  unfeigned 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  by  an  at-  reluctance  to  accept  the  ofiice  be  overcome 
tempt  to  obtain  amendments  before  the  by  a  deference  for  the  reasons  and  opin- 
experiment  has  been  candidly  made,  "  more  ions  of  my  friends,  might  I  not,  after  the 
is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,"  that  an  in-  declarations  I  have  made  (and  Heaven 
tention  is  concealed  to  accomplish  slyly  knows  they  were  made  in  the  sincerity 
what  could  not  have  been  done  openly,  to  of  my  heart),  in  the  judgment  of  the 
undo  all  that  has  been  done.  impartial    world    and    of    posterity,    be 

If  the  fact  so  exists,  that  a  kind  of  com-  chargeable  with  levity  and  inconsistency, 

bination  is  forming  to  stifle  the  govern-  if  not  with  rashness  and  ambition?    Nay, 

ment  in  embryo,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  further,  would   there   not  even  be  some 

that    the    design    has    become    suspected,  apparent  foundation  for  the  two  former 

Preparations  should  be  the  sure  attendant  charges?    Now  justice  to  myself  and  tran- 

upon    forewarning.      Probably    prudence,  quillity    of    conscience    require    that    I 

wisdom,  and  patriotism  were  never  more  should  act  a  part,  if  not  above  imputa- 

essentially  necessary  than  at  the  present  tion,  at  least  capable  of  vindication.    Nor 

moment;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  will  you  conceive  me  to  be  too  solicitous 

an  irreproachably  direct  manner,  no  effort  for    reputation.      Though    I    prize    as    I 

ought  to  be  left  unessayed  to  procure  the  ought  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-cit- 

election  of  the  best  possible  characters  to  izens,  yet,  if  I  know  myself,  I  would  not 

the  new  Congress.    On  their  harmony,  de-  seek  or  retain  popularity  at  the  expense 

liberation,  and  decision  everything  will  de-  of  one  social  duty  or  moral  virtue, 

pend.     I  heartily  wish  Mr.  Madison  was  While   doing   what   my   conscience   in- 

in  our  Assembly,  as  I  think  with  you  it  is  formed  me  was  right,  as  it  respected  my 

of  unspeakable  importance  Virginia  should  God,   my   country,   and   myself,   I    could 

set  out  with  her  federal  measures  under  despise  all  the  party  clamour  and  unjust 

right  auspices.  censure,    which    must   be   expected    from 

The  principal   topic  of  your  letter  is  some   whose    personal    enmity   might   be 

to  me  a  point  of  great  delicacy  indeed,  in-  occasioned  by  their  hostility  to  the  gov- 

somueh  that  I  can  scarcely  without  some  ernment.     I    am   conscious   that   I    fear 

impropriety  touch  upon  it.     In  the  first  alone  to  give  any  real  occasion  for  ob- 

place,  the  event  to  which  you  allude  may  loquy,  and  that  I  do  not  dread  to  meet 

never  happen;  among  other  reasons,  be-  with  unmerited  reproach.     And  certain 
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I  am,  whensoever  I  shall  be  convinced  the  to  hazard  an  imputation  unfriendly  to  the 
good  of  my  country  requires  my  reputa-  delicacy  of  my  feelings.  For,  situated  as 
tion  to  be  put  in  risk,  regard  for  my  own  I  am,  I  could  hardly  bring  the  question 
fame  will  not  come  in  competition  with  into  the  slightest  discussion,  or  ask.  an 
an  object  of  so  much  magnitude.  If  I  opinion  even  in  the  most  confidential  man- 
declined  the  task,  it  would  lie  upon  quite  ner,  without  betraying,  in  my  judgment, 
another  principle.  Notwithstanding  my  some  impropriety  of  conduct,  or  without 
advanced  season  of  life,  my  increasing  feeling  an  apprehension,  that  a  premature 
fondness  for  agricultural  amusements,  display  of  anxiety  might  be  construed  into 
and  my  growing  love  of  retirement,  aug-  a  vainglorious  desire  of  pushing  myself 
ment  and  confirm  my  decided  predilection  into  notice  as  a  candidate.  Now,  if  I  am 
for  the  character  of  a  private  citizen,  yet  not  grossly  deceived  in  myself,  I  should 
it  would  be  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  unfeignedly  rejoice  in  case  the  electors,  by 
the  hazard  to  which  my  former  reputa-  giving  their  votes  in  favor  of  some  other 
tion  might  be  exposed,  nor  the  terror  of  person,  would  save  me  from  the  dreaded 
encountering  new  fatigues  and  troubles,  dilemma  of  being  forced  to  accept  or  re- 
that  would  deter  me  from  an  acceptance;  fuse. 

but  a  belief  that  some  other  person,  who  If  that  may  not  be,  I  am  in  the  next 

had  less  pretence  and  less  inclination  to  place  earnestly  desirous  of  searching  out 

be  excused,  could  execute  all  the  duties  the  truth,  and  of  knowing  whether  there 

fully  as  satisfactorily  as  myself.    To  say  does  not  exist  a  probability  that  the  gov- 

more  would  be  indiscreet,  as  a  disclosure  ernment  would  be  just  as  happily  and  ef- 

of  a  refusal  beforehand  might  incur  the  fectually  carried   into  execution  without 

application  of  the  fable  in  which  the  fox  my  aid  as  with  it.    I  am  truly  solicitous 

is  represented  as  undervaluing  the  grapes  to    obtain    all    the    previous    information 

he  could   not  reach.     You   will   perceive,  which  the  circumstances  will  afford,  and 

my  dear  sir,  by  what  is  here  observed  (and  to    determine    (when    the    determination 

which  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  in  can    with    propriety   be   no    longer    post- 

the   light   of    a    confidential    communica-  poned)  according  to  the  principles  of  right 

tion),  that  my  inclinations  will  dispose  reason  and  the  dictates  of  a  clear  con- 

and  decide  me  to  remain  as  I  am,  unless  science,  without  too  great  a  reference  to 

a    clear    and    insurmountable    conviction  the   unforeseen   consequences   which   may 

should  be  impressed  on  my  mind  that  some  affect    my    person    or    reputation.    Until 

very  disagreeable   consequences   must,   in  that  period,  I  may  fairly  hold  myself  open 

all    human    probability,    result   from   the  to  conviction,  though  I  allow  your  senti- 

indulgence  of  my  wishes.  ments  to  have  weight  in  them ;  and  I  shall 

not  pass  by  your  arguments  without  giv- 

n  i  <t  lyfiR  ^"^  them  as  dispassionate  a  considera« 
Oct.  3,  nan.  ^Jqjj  ^g  J  pjjjj  possiblv  bestow  upon  them. 
To  Alexander  Hamilton.*  In  taking  a  survey  of  the  subject,  in 
Although  I  could  not  help  observing,  whatever  point  of  light  I  have  been  able 
from  several  publications  and  letters,  that  to  place  it,  I  will  not  suppress  the  ac- 
my  name  had  been  sometimes  spoken  of,  knowledgment,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have 
and  that  it  was  possible  the  contingency  always  felt  a  kind  of  gloom  upon  my 
which  is  the  subject  of  your  letter  might  mind,  as  often  as  I  have  been  taught  to  ex- 
happen,  yet  I  thought  it  best  to  maintain  peet  I  might,  and  perhaps  must,  ere  long, 
a  guarded  silence,  and  to  lack  the  counsel  be  called  to  make  a  decision.  You  will,  I 
of  my  best  friends  (which  I  certainly  hold  am  well  assured,  believe  the  assertion 
in  the  highest  estimation),   rather   than  (though  I  have  little  expectation  it  would 

^  „       w,      ..^     ,     ,  XX                 X*.     ■  gflin  credit  from  those  who  are  less  ac- 

♦  See   Hamilton's   letter   upon    the    Impor-  .   .   j       .,i          \     xi    x    •*  t     v     u 

tance  of  Washington  serving  as  first  Tresi-  q^amted  with  me),  that,  if  I  should  re- 

dent   of   the   United   States   under   the   Con-  ceive  the  appointment,  and  if  I  should  be 

iitltutlon,   In    Ford's  edition  of   Washington,  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it,  the  acceptance 

of  i?^^-Mon/^"  i?«!IffifnrS.*rtr  "  thi**li^S^  ^vould  bc  attended  with  more  diflidenceand 

of  rresldent,     iiamliton  wrote,      the  success  ,                 il       x                       •         j  i.  * 

of  the  new  government  lo  Its  commeocemeot  reluctance  than  1  ever  experienced  before 

may  materially  dei>eDd."  in  my  life.    It  would  be,  however,  with  a 
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I  fixed   and   sale   determination   of   lending  Waabington,  father  of  Oeorge,  was  Jane 

Irhatever  assistance  night  be  in  my  power  Butler.    Lawrence  received  bj  his  father's 

to  promote  the  public  weal,  in  hopes  that  will   the   estate   of   Uuntiog   Creek,   on   a 

kl  a  convenient  and  early  period  my  ser-  bay   and   stream   of   that   name,   not    far 

rices  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  I  from  Alexandria,  and  atrctching  for  milea 

might  be   permitted  once   more  to   retire,  along  the  Potomac.    He  inherited  the  mili- 

to   pass   an   unclouded   evening  after   the  tary   spirit   of   his    father,    and    engaged 

itormy  day  of  life,  in  the  boaom  of  do-  in   an   expedition   against  the  Spaniards 

meitic  tranquillity.  in  South  America,  holding  s  captain's  com- 

Waahingtoii,   John   Adqubtutg,   mili-  mission.     He  embarked  for  the  West  In- 

tftry  officer;  born  in  Blakely,  Jefferson  co.,  dies   in   1741,  under   General   Wentworth. 

Vs.,    May    3,    1821 ;    great  -  great  -  grand-  That    officer    and    Admiral    Vernon    com- 

^v     nephew    of    George     Washington;     grad-  manded   a   joint   expedition   against  Car- 

^HL    uated   at   the    University   of   Virginia   in  thagena,   which   resulted   in   digaster,   not 

^H    1840;    served    as   aide-de-camp,   with    the  less  than  21>,(>00  British  soldiers  and  sea- 

^^1    rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  on  the  stalf  of  men  perishing,  chiedy  from  a  fatal  sick- 

^^H   Gen.    Rotiert    E.    Lee.    at    the    beginning  nees  like  yellow  fever.    It  was  in  the  midst 

^^M  of  the   Civil   War;    and   was  killed   in   a  of  that  terrible  pestilence  that  the  seeds 

^^B  skirmish  near  Kich  Mountain,  Va.,  Sept.  of   a    fatal   disease   were   plat 

^^P  13.   18UI.  system   of  Lawrence  Washington,   against 

!^^        Washin^on,    John    MABsirALL,    mill-  which  he  struggled  for  years.     During  the 

lary  officer;   born   in  Virginia  in  October,  oniiipnign    he    hnd    gained    the   confidence 


ated    1 


Militi 


the 


1707; 
Unit 

Academy  in  1SI4;  promotctt 
I  drst  lieutenant  of  artillery 
;  participated  in  the 
I  Beniinole  War  in  Florida  in 
I  lK3(Kta,  and  was  on  duly 
the  frontier  In  the 
I  troubles  with  Canada  in 
I  1830-40.  During  the  war 
I  with  Mexico  he  won  great 
K-diMinction  in  the  bottle  of 
f  Bucna  V'isia,  where  he  held 
key  of  llie  American 
t  position,  and  repeatedly 
I  checked  assaults  by  the 
h  enemy.  He  was  promoted 
'  r  *  few  daya  prinr  ti 
I  the  action  of  Bucna  VUtii, 
I  for  bis  «ervi(T8  in  which  he 
brevettcd  lieutcnant- 
I  colonel.  He  was  with  his 
f. regiment,  the  3d  Artillery. 
I  the  San  FrancUeo  when 
I  that  vessel  was  loat  off  the 
1  Capes  of  th«  Delaware  ou 
I  Dm.  24.  isaa,  when  he 
Imany  otticeri,  and  180 
I  soldiers  were  drowned. 

Waihin^on,  Lawrkm-f:, 
liaU-brother  of  O^orfc 
1  horn  in  I71ft, 
tlU  tnotlier,  who  wan  lln' 
Jrst     wifa     nf     Augu«tinc 


of  botli  Wentwartb  andVernon.     Lawrence        Washlnifton, Lewis  William,  planter; 

intended  to  go  to  England  and  join  the  born   in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  about   1825; 

regular   armj,   but,   falling   in   love   with  son   of    George   C.    Waghington;    received 

the   beautiful    Anne    Fairfax,    they    were  a    good    education ;    settled    in    JefTerson 

married  in  July.  1743.    He  took  possession  county.  Va.,  and  became  a  planter.    Ho  J 

of  his   Hne  estate,   and   named   it  Mount  was    coospicuously    connected   with   Jo)h>4 

Vernon,  in  lionor  of  the  gallant  admiral.  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry  in  1858^4 

Little  George  was  a   frequeut  and  much-  where   he    was   captured    by   Brown    a,tli 

petted  visitor  at  Sloiint  Vernon,     In  1751,  held  as  a  hoetage.     During  the  Civil  W»yj 

when   George  was  nineteen   years  of  nge,  his   property   was    conflsoated,   but   latafl 

his  brother  felt  compelled   to  go  to  Bar-  was  released  by  the  government.     He  liadl 

badoes  in   search   of  a   renovation   ol   hia  a    valuable    collection    of    George    ' 

health.    George  went  with  him.     But  con-  ington's  relics,   including  the  sword  thri-B 

eumplionwas  wanting  the  life  of  Lawrence,  was  sent  to  him  1^  Frederick  the  Qreftdf 

and   be  returned  home  in   May,   1752,   to  He  died  at  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  Ocb.l 

die  in  July  following.     By  a  provision  of  1,  1871. 
hia  will,   his   half-brother   George  became        WsshtnE^Oii,  Martha,  wife  of  Georg»  I 

the   owner   of   the   Mount   Vernon   estate  Wunliington;   born   in   New  Kent   county,  J 

and  other  property  valued  at  $200,000.  Vs,.,  in  May,  1732.  Her  maideo  name  wmJ 
lilG 
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rDnnilriilge.   and   at   the  age   of   seventeen    t^rs  of   lipr  hiisbnnd ; 
ye»n   slie   niurriei]    Daniel    Parke   t^ust' 
I  one  of  the  King's  i.'oiincil  for  V: 


I 


ginia.  At  hU  death  she  whb  left  with  twi> 
children  and  a  large  fortune,  and  dwelt 
Bt  hiB  maniiion,  known  as  the  White  House, 
in  New  Kent  eoimty,  until  her  marriage 
witk  Colonel  Wanhington  in  January, 
ITSS.  Soon  after  their  marriage  tliey  took 
np  their  alMxle  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the 
Potomae.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  wom- 
an, a  little  below  the  medium  size,  ele- 
gant in  person,  her  eyes  dark  and  ex- 
preuive  of  tlie  most  kindly  good-nature, 
her  complexion  fair,  and  her  whole  face 
beamed  with  intelligence.  Her  temper, 
though  quick,  was 


fler  the  \ 
■cd    \vith   graec   mid   dignity,   aa    I 
the   head   uf   the   liou Behold  of   the   great 
patriot,  the  numerous  distinguished  guesta 
who  thronged  to  Mount  Vernon.     One  of   j 
her  two  children   died   just  as  she  waa  1 
blossoming   into   womanhood;    the   other, 
a   son,   was   aide-de-camp   to   Washington 
during  the  war.    He  died  id  Oetolier,  17R1, 
leaving  two  children — a  son  and  n  daugli- 
ter — whom    Washington    adopted    as    hia 

On  Dee.  II,  1773,  Mrn.  Washington  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  her  ] 
son,  John  Parke  Custis,  and  his  wife. 
She  was  very  hospitably  received  and  wel- 
comed by  the  most  distinguished  familiea 
in  MassEchasettE.  The  army  hailed  her 
presence  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
with  enthusiasm.  She  was  urged  to  make 
the  visit  and  spend  some  time  at  head- 
quarters  by  two  motives — one,  afTection 
for  her  husband ;  and  another,  because  of  \ 
appreiiensions  of  danger  at  Mount  Vernon 
on  aoeount  of  the  operations  of  Lord  Dun- 
more.     She  remained   in  Cambridge  un- 


winning.  She 
loved  the  society 
of  her  frienda.  nl- 
ways  dressed  with 
scrupulous  regard 
to  the  require- 
ments of  the  best  til  Howe  evacuated  Boston,  Washing-  j 
fashions  of  the  ton's  headquarters  there  were  in  the  fine  J 
day,  and  was  in  mansion  that  was  for  many  years  the  J 
every  respect  a  residence  of  Longfellow,  the  poet. 
brilliant  member  The  people  showed  ofTeetionate  regard  J 
of  the  social  circles  which,  before  the  tor  Mrs.  Washington,  as  the  wife  of  the  1 
Revolution,  composed  the  vice-r^al  court  flrst  President,  when  she  journeyed  fronl  I 
at  the  old  Virginia  capital.  During  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  to  join  herl 
the  fievolntionsry  War  she  usually  hnsband  there  after  the  innuguration.T 
■p^t  the  winter  montlia  at  the  faeadquar-  She  left  Mount  Vernon  in  her  chaise  on:] 
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May  in,  1780,  with  her  two  grandchil-  a  foreshowing  of  monarchical  ceremonies, 
dren,  George  Washington  Parke  and  She  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  in  May, 
Eleanor  Parke  Custis.     She  was  clothed   1802. 

tidily  in  American  textile  manufactures.  Washington,  Mabt,  mother  of  George 
She  lodged  at  Baltimore  on  the  first  night  Washington.  She  is  believed  to  have  been 
of  her  journey.  When  she  approached  that  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Ball,  the 
city  she  was  met  by  a  cavalcade  of  gentle-  mediteval  champion  of  the  rights  of  man, 
men  and  escorted  into  the  town.  Fire-  who  was  executed  at  Coventry  in  the  year 
works  were  displayed  in  her  honor,  and  1381  for  participating  in  Wat  Tyler's 
a  band  of  music  serenaded  her  in  the  even-  rebellion.  Col.  William  Ball,  a  native  of 
ing.  Wlien  she  approached  Philadelphia  Kent,  came  from  England  with  his  family 
she  was  met,  10  miles  in  the  suburbs,  by  about  the  year  1650,  and  settled  in 
the  governor  of  the  State,  the  speaker  of  Lancaster  county,  Va.,  where  he  died 
the  Assembly,  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  in  1659,  leaving  two  sons,  William  and 
a  large  cavalcade  of  citizens.  Some  dis-  Joseph,  and  one  daughter,  Hannah.  Will- 
tance  from  the  city  she  was  welcomed  iam  left  eight  sons  and  one  daughter, 
by  a  brilliant  company  of  women  in  car-  Mary,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1706. 
riages.  She  was  escorted  by  these  gentle-  Joseph  Ball  was  a  well-to-do  planter  on 
men  and  ladies  to  Gray's  Ferry,  on  the  the    Eappahannock    River,    a    vestryman 

of  Christ  Church  in  Lancaster.  He  was 
commissioned  colonel  by  €rov.  Alex- 
ander Spottswoode,  and  was  known  as 
Colonel  Ball,  of  Lancaster,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  another  Colonel  Ball,  his 
cousin. 

When  Mary  Ball  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age  she  wrote  to  her  brother  in 
England  on  family  matters  a  letter  which 
is  still  in  existence,  the  conclusion  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "  We  have  not  had  a 
school -master  in  our  neighborhood  until 
now  (Jan.  14,  1728)  in  nearly  four  years. 
Schuylkill,  where  they  all  partook  of  a  We  have  now  a  young  master  living  with 
collation;  and  from  that  point  to  the  us,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took 
city  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  occupied  a  seat  orders,  and  came  over  as  assistant  to  Rev- 
by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Washington.  When  prend  Kemp,  of  Gloucester.  That  parish 
the  procession  entered  the  city  the  wife  is  too  poor  to  keep  both,  and  he  teaches 
of  the  President  was  greeted  with  a  salute  school  for  his  board.  He  teaches  sister 
of  thirteen  guns.  She  journeyed  on  to  New  Susie  and  me  and  Madam  Carter's  boy 
York.  At  Elizabethtown  Point  she  was  and  two  other  scholars.  I  am  now  learn- 
received  by  her  husband,  Robert  Morris,  ing  pretty  fast.  Mamma,  Susie,  and  I 
and  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  in  all  send  love  to  you  and  Mary.  This  letter 
the  splendid  barge  in  which  Washington  from  your  loving  sister,  Mary  Ball." 
had  been  conveyed  from  the  same  place  to  Mary  Ball  married  Augustine  Washing- 
New  York  a  month  before.  It  was  manned  ton  in  1730.  Their  first  child  was  George 
by  thirteen  sailors.  When  the  barge  ap-  Washington,  who,  when  seventeen  years 
proached  Whitehall,  the  landing-place  in  of  acre,  wrote  the  following  memorandum 
New  York,  crowds  of  citizens  were  there  in  his  mother's  Bible:  "George  Washing- 
assembled,  who  greeted  Mrs.  Washington  ton,  son  to  Augustine  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
with  cheers,  and  from  the  battery  near  was  born  the  eleventh  day  of  February, 
by  the  thunder  of  thirteen  cannon  gave  1731-32,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
her  a  welcome.  In  all  this  there  was  was  baptized  the  3d  of  April  following, 
nothing  very  extravagant,  considering  the  Mr.  Beverley  Whiting  and  Capt.  Chris- 
circumstances.  Yet  there  were  sturdy  re-  topher  Brooks,  god-fathers,  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
publicans  who  viewed  the  pageantry  with  dred  Gregory,  god-mother." 
suspicion,  believing  that  they  saw  in  this       Early  in  April,  1743,  Augustine  Wash- 
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ington  rode  several  hours  in  a  cold  rain-   eurance  tliat  ber  eldest  eon  was  nov  aebr  J 
Btorm,   became  chilled,  and  died  o(  fever    tied    for    life   not    far    from   hia   motherj 
ou  the  12th  of  the  month,  ajied  furty-ninc    where   she    might   enjoy   his   society   e 
jearB,    leaving-    an    ample 
estate   for  his  widow  and 
children;      and      di 
that    the    proeeedfl    of    nil 
the     properly     of 
Washington's      eli  i 
should  be  at  her  dis|ioi4al 
until    they    hud    attained 

their  majority.     Mrs.    WnehiDgton  man-    ciiiitdiU  with  him  about  hei  affaire,  wa 
Rgml    the    estate    with    great    judgment,    great  comfort. 

The  marriage  of  George  Washington  to  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  -, 
Mrs.  Custis  made  his  mother  very  happy.  Indian  War,  Washington  persuaded  his 
The  social  position,  the  fortune,  and  mother  to  leave  her  exposed  house  on  the 
tlie  lovely  character  of  his  bride  were  Rappahannock,  and  remove  to  Fredericks- 
ccdremdf  satlsfuelory  lo  her.  The  as-  Intrg,  where  she  continued  to  live  unti^ 
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ber    death,    Aug.    2S,    1789.     In    1894,  the  north  b;  Canada.    The  Srst  AmericAn 

through  the  inEtrumeut&Iity  of  the  No-  Bettlemcnt  in  the  limits  of  the  State  was 

tional  Mary  Washington  Memorial  Abso-  at  Tumwater,  in  1845,  by  a  few  families 

ciation,  a  monument  was  erected  in  honor  who  had  crossed  the  plains.     Before  that 

of  her  memory  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.    The  the  only  white  dwellers  were  employ^  of 

shaft  rises  from  a  pedestal  11  feet  square,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.     Washington 


and  carries  the  following  in 
"  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Waahingtc 
ed  by  her  Countrywomen." 

Washington,    State   of,   crei 
Wasliington  Territory,  which  wai 

ly  B.  part  of  Oregon,  and  was  the  most  of  that  Stale  and  the  Rooky  Mountains, 
northwestern  portion  of  the  republic  until  embracing  the  present  Slate  of  Idaho  and 
Ainska  was  purchased.     It  is  bounded  on    parts  of  Slontana  and  Wyoming.  The  San 


icription;     Territory  was  set  apart   from  Oregon  by 

n.    Erect-    act   of   Consri'ss,   March   2.    IS-'iS.     When 

Oregon    became   a    State.    Feb.    14.    1859, 

ted    from    Congress  added   to  Washington   Territory 

iriginal-    the  region  between   the  eastern  l)Oundary 
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Juan  lalantlH,  formerlj  claimed  b;  Great  TBRRriORiAL 

Britain,   were   decided,  in    1872,  by    the   1. 1.  sterena nsjfi 

arbitratioD  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,   ^'H'^iSSi^Kfini 

Rlchi>nlD.GIiolH)n.!!!!! 
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to  belong  to  the  United   Statea.    Wash-  AddiBon  o.  Fmiei 
ington  was  admitted  as  a  State  in   1S89.    '     '  '  ' 
Oljmpia   is   the   capital.     The   population 
in  1890  was  349,390;  in  IBOO,  518,103.    See 
Uhited  Si'ATEs,  Washington,  vol.  ii. 
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Washington,     Treaty    of.      Art.     1.  iama  clitima,  shall  be  referred  to  a  tri- 

Whereas  differences  have  arisen  between  bunal   of  arbitration,   to   be   composed   of 

the  goTernment  of  the  United  States  and  Ave   arbitrators,   to   be   appointed   in   the 

the   government    of    her    Britannic    Maj-  following   nianner,   that   is   to   say;    One 

esty,  and  still   exist,  growing  out  of  the  shall   be   named  by   the  President  of  the 

acts    committed    by    the    several    vessels  United  States,  one  shall  be  named  by  her 

which  have  given  rise  to  the  claims  gen-  Britannic  Mnjesty,  his  Majesty  the  King 

erally  known  as  the  Alabama  claims;  and  of  Italy  Hhall  be  requested  to  name  one, 

whereas    her   Britannic   Majesty   has    au-  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 

thorized     her     high     commissioners     and  shall  be   requested  to  name  one,   snd  bis 

plenipotentiaries  to  express  in  a  friendly  Majesty  the   Emperor  of   Brazil   shall  be 

spirit   the   regret   felt   by   her   Majesty's  requested  to  name  one.     In  case  of  death, 

government   for   the   escape,   under   what-  absence,  or  incapacity  to  serve,  of  either 

ever   circumstances,   of  the   Alabama  and  of   the   said   arbitrators,   or   in   the  event 

other  vessels  from  British  ports,  and  for  of  either  of  the  said  arbitrators  omitting, 

the  depredations  committed  by  those  ves-  or   declining,   or   ceasing  to   act   as  such, 

eels;  now,  in  order  to  remove  and  adjust  the    President   of   the    United    States,   or 

all    complaints    and   claims    on    the    part  her    Britannic    Majesty,    or    his    Majesty 

of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the  King  of  Italy,  or  the  President  of  the 

the  speedy  settlement  of  such  claims  which  Swiss  Confederation,  or  his  Majesty  the 

are  not  admitted  by  her  Britannic  Majes-  Emperor  of   Brazil,   as   the  case  may  be, 

ty's  government,  the  high  contracting  par-  may    forthwith    name   another   person   to 

ties  agree  that  all  the  said  claims  growing  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  place  and  stead 

out  of   acts   committed   by   the   aforesaid  of    the    arbitrator    originally    named    by 

vessels,  and  generally  known  as  the  Ala-  such  head  of  State;  and  in  the  event  of 
Ifll 
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refusal  or  omission,  for  two  months  after  is  to  be  procured.     If,  in  the  case  sub- 

the  receipt  of  the  request,  from  either  of  mittcd,   any   report   or   document   in   the 

the  high  contracting  parties,  of  his  Maj-  exclusive    possession    of    any    party    be 

esty  the  King  of  Italy,  or  the  President  omitted,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the 

of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  or  his  Majesty  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it, 

the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  to  name  an  arbi-  to  furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof, 

trator,  either  to  fill  the  original  appoint-  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  oth- 

ment  or  in  place  of  one  who  may  have  er,  through  the  arbitrators,  to  produce  the 

died,  be  absent,  or  incapacitated,  or  who  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 

may    omit,    decline,    or    from    any    cause  adduced   as   evidence,  giving   in  each  in- 

ceasc  to  act  as  such  arbitrator,  his  Majesty  stance  such  reasonable  notes  as  the  arbi- 

the   King  of   Sweden   and   Norway   shall  trators  may  require. 

be  requested  to  name  one  or  more  per-  Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent 

sons,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  act  as  such  of  each  party,  within  two  months  after 

arbitrator  or  arbitrators.  the   expiration   of   the    time    limited    for 

Art.   2.   The  arbitrators   shall   meet  at  the  delivery  of  the  counter-case  on  both 

Geneva,    in    Switzerland,    at   the   earliest  sides,  to  deliver  in  duplicate  to  each  of 

day    convenient    after    they    shall    have  the    said    arbitrators,    and    to   the   agent 

been  named,  and  shall  proceed  impartially  of  the  other  party,  a  written  or  printed 

and  carefully  to  examine  and  decide  all  argument,  showing  the  points  and  refer- 

questions  that  shall  be  laid  before  them  ring  to  the  evidence  upon  which  his  gov- 

on   the  part   of   the  governments   of  the  ernment  relies;  and  the  arbitrators  may, 

United  States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  if  they  desire  further  elucidation  with  re- 

respectively.     All  questions  considered  by  gard  to  any  point,  require  a  written  or 

the   tribunal,   including  the   final   award,  printed   statement  or   argument,  or   oral 

shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  all  the  argument  by  counsel  upon  it.    But  in  such 

arbitrators.    Each  of  all  of  the  high  con-  case  the  other  party  shall  be  entitled  to 

tracting  parties  shall  also  name  one  per-  reply,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  the 

son  to  attend   the  tribunal   as  its  agent  case  may  be. 

to   represent   it  generally  in   all   matters  Art.    6.    In   deciding   the   matters   sub- 
connected  with  the  arbitration.  mitted   to  the  arbitrators,  they  shall  be 

Art.  3.  The  written  or  printed  case  of  governed    by    the    following    three    rules 

each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied  by  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and 

the  documents,  the  official  correspondence,  by   such   principles   of   international   law, 

and  other  evidence  on  which  each  relies,  not   inconsistent   therewith,   as   the   arbi- 

shall  be  delivered  in  duplicate  to  each  of  trators  shall  determine  to  have  been  ap- 

the  arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the  plicable  to  the  case. 

other  party,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  Rules. — A  neutral  government  is  bound, 

organization  of  the  tribunal,  but  within  first,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fit- 

a  period  not  exceeding  six  months   from  ting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its 

the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica-  jurisdiction,   of   any  vessel   which   it  has 

tion  of  this  treaty.  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended 

Art.  4.   Within   four   months  after   the  to  cruise  or   to  carry  on  war  against  a 

delivery  on  both  sides  of  the  written  or  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace,  and  also 

printed   case,   either    party   may,    in   like  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  depart- 

manner,   deliver   in   duplicate   to  each   of  ure    from    its   jurisdiction   of   any   vessel 

the    said    arbitrators,    and    to    the    agent  intended    to   cruise   or   carry   on   war   as 

of   the   other   party,   a   counter-case,   and  alwve,   such   vessel   having  been   specially 

additional  documents,  correspondence,  and  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  \vithin  such 

evidence,  in  reply  to  the  other  party.   The  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use;    second,  not 

arbitrators  may,  however,  extend  the  time  to    permit    or    suffer    either    belligerent 

for    delivering    such    counter-case,    docu-  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the 

ments,  correspondence,  and  evidence,  when,  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other, 

in  their  judgment,  it  becomes  necessary,  or    for    the    purpose    of    the    renewal    or 

in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  place  augmentation    of     military     supplies     or 

from  which  the  evidence  to  be  presented  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men;  third, 
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to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  delivered  to  the  agent  of  Great  Britain 

and  waters,  and,  as  to  all  persons  within  for  his  government. 

its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  Art.  8.  Each  government  shall  pay  its 

of  the  foregoing  obligations  and  duties.  own   agent,   and   provide   for   the   proper 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  commanded  remuneration  of  the  counsel  employed  by 

her   high   commissioners   and   plenipoten-  it,  and  of  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  it, 

tiaries  to  declare  that  her  Majesty's  gov-  and  for  the  expense  of  preparing  and  sub- 

ernment  cannot  assent  to  the   foregoing  mitting  its  case  to  the  tribunal.    All  other 

rules,  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  in-  expenses   connected   with   the  arbitration 

ternational   law  which  were   in   force  at  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments 

the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  in  in  equal  moieties. 

Art.  1  arose,  but  that  her  Britannic  Art.  9.  The  arbitrators  shall  keep  an 
Majesty's  government,  in  order  to  evince  accurate  record  of  their  proceedings,  and 
its  desire  of  strengthening  the  friendly  may  appoint  and  employ  the  necessary 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  officers  to  assist  them, 
of  making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  Art.  10.  In  case  the  tribunal  finds  that 
future,  agrees  that,  in  deciding  the  ques-  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfil  any 
tions  between  the  two  countries  arising  duty  or  duties,  as  aforesaid,  and  does  not 
out  of  those  claims,  the  arbitrators  should  award  a  sum  in  gross,  the  high  contract- 
assume  that  her  Majesty's  government  ing  parties  agree  that  a  board  of  assessors 
had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  shall  be  appointed  to  ascertain  and  de- 
set  forth  in  these  rules,  and  the  high  termine  what  claims  are  valid,  and  what 
contracting  parties  agree  to  observe  these  amount  or  amounts  shall  be  paid  by  Great 
rules  between  themselves  in  future,  and  Britain  to  the  United  States  on  account 
to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  of  the  liability  arising  from  such  failure 
maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  as  to  each  vessel,  according  to  the  extent 
accede  to  them.  of  such  liability,  as  decided  by  the  arbi- 

Art.  7.  The  decision  of  the  tribunal  trators.  The  board  of  assessors  shall  be 
shall,  if  possible,  be  made  within  three  constituted  as  follows:  One  member  there- 
months  from  the  close  of  the  argument  of  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the 
on  both  sides.  It  shall  be  made  in  writ-  United  States,  one  member  thereof  shall 
ing,  and  dated,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  be  named  by  her  Britannic  Majesty,  one 
arbitrators  who  may  assent  to  it.  The  member  thereof, shall  be  named  by  the  rep- 
said  tribunal  shall  first  determine  as  to  resentative  at  Washington  of  his  Majesty 
each  vessel  separately,  whether  Great  the  King  of  Italy;  and,  in  case  of  a  va- 
Britain  has  by  any  act  or  omission  failed  cancy  happening  from  any  cause,  it  shall 
to  fulfil  any  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
foregoing  three  rules,  or  recognized  by  the  original  appointment  was  made.  As 
the  principles  of  international  law,  not  soon  as  possible,  after  such  nominations, 
inconsistent  with  such  rules,  and  shall  the  board  of  assessors  shall  be  organized 
certify  such  fact  as  to  each  of  the  said  in  Washington,  with  power  to  hold  their 
vessels.  In  case  the  tribunal  find  that  sittings  there  or  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfil  any  ton.  The  members  thereof  shall  severally 
duty  or  duties  as  aforesaid,  it  may,  if  it  subscribe  a  solemn  declaratioii  that  they 
think  proper,  proceed  to  award  a  sum  in  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine 
gross  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
United  States  for  all  the  claims  referred  and  according  to  justice  and  equity,  all 
to  it;  and  in  such  case  the  gross  sum  so  matters  submitted  to  them,  and  shall 
awarded  shall  be  paid  in  coin  by  the  gov-  forthwith  proceed,  under  such  rules  and 
emment  of  Great  Britain  to  the  govern-  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe,  to  the 
ment  of  the  United  States  at  Washington  investigation  of  the  claims  which  shall  be 
within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  presented  to  them  by  the  government  of 
the  award.  The  award  shall  be  in  dupli-  the  United  States,  and  shall  examine  and 
cate,  one  copy  whereof  shall  be  delivered  decide  upon  them  in  such  order  and  man- 
to  the  agent  of  the  United  States  for  his  ner  as  they  may  think  proper,  but  upon 
government ;  and  the  other  copy  shall  be  such  evidence  or  information  only  as  shall 
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be  furnished  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  gov-  or  may  not  have  been  presented  to  the 

emments   of   Great   Britain   and   of   the  notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid  before 

United  States  respectively.    They  shall  be  the   tribunal   or   board,   shall,   from  and 

bound  to  hear  on  each  separate  claim,  if  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of 

required,  one  person  on  behalf  of  each  gov-  the  tribunal  or  board,  be  considered  and 

ernment  as  counsel  or  agent.    A  majority  treated    as    finally    settled,    barred^    and 

of  the  assessors  in  each  case  shall  be  suf-  thenceforth  inadmissible, 
flcient  for  a  decision.    The  decision  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  subjects. 

assessors  shall  be  given  upon  such  claim 

in  writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  them  Art.  12.  The  high  contracting  parties 
respectively,  and  dated.  Every  claim  shall  agree  that  all  claims  on  the  part  of  cor- 
be  presented  to  the  assessors  within  six  porations,  companies,  or  private  individu- 
months  from  the  day  of  their  first  meet-  als — citizens  of  the  United  States — ^upon 
ing;  but  they  may,  for  good  cause  shown,  the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
extend  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  arising  out  of  acts  committed  against  the 
any  claim  to  a  further  period  not  exceed-  i)er8on8  or  property  of  citizens  of  the 
ing  three  months.  The  assessors  shall  re-  United  States  during  the  period  between 
port  to  each  government,  at  or  before  the  April  13,  1861,  and  April  9,  1865,  inclu- 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  sive  (not  being  claims  growing  out  of  the 
their  first  meeting,  the  amount  of  claims  acts  of  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Art. 
decided  by  them  up  to  the  date  of  such  1  of  this  treaty),  and  all  claims,  with  the 
report.  If  further  claims  then  remain  un-  like  exception  on  the  part  of  corporations, 
decided,  they  shall  make  a  further  report  companies,  or  private  individuals,  sub- 
at  or  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  jccts  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  upon  the 
from  the  date  of  such  first  meeting;  and  government  of  the  United  States  arising 
in  case  any  claims  remain  undetermined  out  of  acts  committed  against  the  per- 
at  that  time,  they  shall  make  a  final  re-  sons  or  property  of  subjects  of  her  Bri- 
port  within  a  further  period  of  six  months,  tannic  Majesty  during  the  same  period. 
The  report  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  which  may  have  been  presented  to  either 
and  one  copy  thereof  shall  be  delivered  government  for  its  interposition  with 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  the  other,  and  which  yet  remain  unset- 
States,  and  one  copy  thereof  to  the  rep-  tied,  as  well  as  any  other  such  claims 
resentative  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  at  which  may  be  presented  within  the  time 
Washington.  All  sums  of  money  which  specified  in  Art.  14  of  this  treaty,  shall 
may  be  awarded  under  this  article  shall  be  referred  to  tlirce  commissioners,  to  be 
be  payable  at  Washington,  in  coin,  within  appointed  in  the  following  manner — ^that 
twelve  months  after  the  delivery  of  each  is  to  say.  one  commissioner  shall  be 
report.  The  board  of  assessors  may  em-  named  by  the  President  of  the  United 
ploy  such  clerks  as  they  shall  think  neces-  States,  one  by  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
sary.  The  expenses  of  the  board  of  as-  the  third  by  the  President  of  the  United 
sessors  shall  be  assumed  equally  by  the  States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  con- 
two  governments,  and  paid  from  time  to  jointly;  and  in  case  the  third  commis- 
time,  as  may  be  found  expedient,  on  the  sioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  with- 
production  of  accounts  certified  by  the  in  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date 
board.  The  remuneration  of  the  assess-  of  the  exclianfro  of  the  ratification  of  this 
ors  shall  also  be  paid  by  the  two  govern-  treaty,  then  the  third  commissioner  shall 
ments  in  equal  moieties  in  a  similar  be  named  by  the  representative  at  Wash- 
manner,  ington  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain. 
Art.  11.  The  high  contracting  parties  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  inca- 
engaged  to  consider  the  result  of  the  pro-  pacity  of  any  commissioner,  or  in  the 
ceedings  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  event  of  any  commissioner  omitting  or 
and  of  the  board  of  assessors,  should  such  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
board  be  appointed,  as  a  full,  perfect,  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for 
final  settlement  of  all  the  claims  herein-  makincj  the  original  appointment,  the 
before  referred  to,  and  further  engage  that  period  of  three  months,  in  case  of  such 
every  such  claim,  whether  the  same  may  substitution,    being   calculated   from   the 
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date  of  the  happening  of  the  vacancy,  the  period  for  presenting  the  claim  may  be 
The  conmiissioners  so  named  shall  meet  extended  by  them  to  any  time  not  exceed- 
at  Washington  at  the  earliest  convenient  ing  three  months  longer.  The  oonmiis- 
period  after  they  have  been  respectively  sioners  shall  be  bound  to  examine  and  de- 
named,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  cide  upon  every  claim  within  two  years 
any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  from  their  first  meeting.  It  shall  be  com- 
solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impar-  petent  for  the  commissioners  to  decide  in 
tially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  each  case,  whether  any  claim  has  or  has 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  accord-  not  been  made,  preferred,  and  laid  before 
ing  to  justice  and  equity,  all  such  claims  them,  either  wholly  or  to  any  and  what 
as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on  the  part  extent,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  meaning  of  this  treaty, 
and  her  Britannic  Majesty,  respectively.  Art.  15.  All  sums  of  money  which  may 
and  such  declarations  shall  be  entered  on  be  awarded  by  the  conunissioners  on  ac- 
the  record  of  their  proceedings.  count  of  any  claims  shall  be  paid  by  the 

Art.  13.  The  commissioners  shall  then  one  government  to  the  other,  as  the  case 
forthwith  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  may  be,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
the  claims  which  shall  be  presented  to  date  of  the  final  award,  without  interest, 
them.  They  shall  investigate  and  decide  and  without  any  deduction,  save  as  speci- 
such  claims  in  such  order  and  such  manner  fied  in  Art.  16  of  this  treaty, 
as  they  may  think  proper,  but  upon  such  Art.  16.  The  commissioners  shall  keep 
evidence  or  information  only  as  shall  be  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes, 
furnished  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective  or  notes,  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the 
governments.  They  shall  be  bound  to  re-  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and  em- 
ceive  and  consider  all  written  documents  ploy  a  secretary,  and  any  other  necessary 
or  statements  which  may  be  presented  to  officer  or  officers,  to  assist  them  in  the 
them  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective  transaction  of  the  business  which  may 
governments,  in  support  of  or  in  answer  come  before  them.  Each  government  shall 
to  any  claim,  and  to  hear,  if  required,  one  pay  its  own  commissioner,  and  agent,  or 
person  on  each  side  on  behalf  of  each  counsel.  All  other  expenses  shall  be  de- 
government,  as  counsel  or  agent  for  such  frayed  by  the  two  governments  in  equal 
government,  on  each  and  every  separate  moieties.  The  whole  expenses  of  the  com- 
claim.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  mission,  including  contingent  expenses, 
shall  be  sufficient  for  an  award  in  each  shall  be  paid  by  a  ratable  deduction  on  the 
case.  The  award  shall  be  given  upon  each  amount  of  the  sums  awarded  by  the  corn- 
claim  in  writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  missioners:  Provided  always  that  such 
the  commissioners  assenting  to  it.  It  shall  deduction  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
be  competent  for  each  government  to  name  5  per  cent,  on  the  sums  so  awarded, 
one  person  to  attend  the  commissioners  Art.  17.  The  high  contracting  parties 
as  its  agent,  to  present  and  support  claims  engage  to  consider  the  result  of  the  pro- 
on  its  behalf,  and  to  answer  claims  made  ceedings  of  this  commission  as  a  full,  per- 
upon  it,  and  to  represent  it  generally  in  ^ect,  and  final  settlement  of  all  such 
all  matters  connected  with  the  investiga-  claims  as  are  mentioned  in  Art  12  of 
tion  and  decision  thereof.  The  high  con-  this  treaty  upon  either  government,  and 
tracting  parties  hereby  engage  to  con-  further  engage  that  every  such  claim, 
sider  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  whether  or  not  the  same  may  have  been 
as  absolutely  final  and  conclusive  upon  presented  to  the  notice  of,  made  "pre- 
each  claim  decided  upon  by  them,  and  to  ferred  "  or  laid  before  the  said  commis- 
give  full  effect  to  such  decisions,  without  sion,  shall,  from  and  after  the  conclusion 
any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  whatsoever,  of  the  proceedings  of  said  commission,  be 

Art.  14.  Every  claim  shall  be  presented  considered,  and  treated  as  finally  settled, 

to  the  commissioners  within  six  months  barred,  and  thenceforth  inadmissible, 

from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting    un-  ^  fisheries. 
less  m  any  case  where  reasons  for  delay 

shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  Art.  18.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  con- 

the  commissioners^  an4  in  anv  such  (»sc  tracting  parties  that,  in  addition  to  the 
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liberty  secured  to  the  United  States  fisher-  part  of  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for 
men  by  the  convention  between  the  United  the  same  purpose.  It  is  understood  that 
States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  Lon-  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  sole- 
don,  on  Oct.  20,  1818,  of  taking,  curing,  ly  to  the  sea  fishery,  and  that  the  salmon 
and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries 
British  North  American  colonies,  therein  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby 
defined,  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  reserved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of  the 
States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  United  States. 

subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Art.  20.  It  is  agreed  that  the  places 
liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  designated  by  the  commissioners  appoint- 
Art.  33  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  ed  under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  be- 
every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sear  tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  har-  ain,  concluded  at  Washington  on  June  5, 
bors,  and  creeks  of  the  provinces  of  1854,  upon  the  coasts  of  her  Britannic 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  Majesty's  dominions  and  of  the  United 
and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  com- 
and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  ad-  mon  right  of  fishing  under  that  treaty, 
jacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  re- 
distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  served  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
to  land  upon  the  said  coasts,  and  shores,  under  the  preceding  articles.  In  case  any 
and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  question  should  arise  between  the  govem- 
Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  ments  of  the  United  States  and  of  her 
nets  and  curing  their  fish :  Provided  that  Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the  common  right 
in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  of  fishing  in  places  not  thus  designated  as 
rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a  commission 
British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  shall  be  appointed,  to  designate  such 
any  part  of  the  said  coaBts  in  their  oc-  places,  and  shall  be  constituted  in  the 
cupancy  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  un-  same  manner,  and  have  the  sunie  powers, 
derstood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  duties,  and  authorities  as  the  commission 
applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery,  and  that  apjminted  under  the  said  first  article  of 
the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  the  treaty  of  June  5,  1854. 
other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouth  of  Art.  21.  It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term 
rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  of  years  mentioned  in  Art.  33  of  this 
British  fishermen.  treaty,  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  "ex- 
Art.  10.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  con-  ccpt  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the 
tracting  parties  that  British  subjects  shall  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish 
have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  preserved  in  oil,"  l)eing  the  produce  of 
United  States,  the  liberty,  for  the  term  the  fislieries  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
of  years  mentioned  in  Art.  33  of  this  <he  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince 
treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  admitted  into 
shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea  -  coart  and  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty, 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Art.  22.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by 
39th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  that  the  privilc«res  accorded  to  the  citizens 
adjacent,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  of  the  United  States,  under  Art.  18  of 
creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  this  treaty,  are  of  greater  value  than 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  said  islands,  those  accorded  by  Arts.  10  and  21  of  this 
without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  treaty  to  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  ad- 
upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  mitted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the  pur-  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  commis- 
pose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  sioners  shall  be  appointed  to  determine, 
fish:  Provided  that  in  so  doing  they  do  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of 
property,  or  with  the  fishermen  of  the  her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Arts. 
United  States  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  10  and  21  of  this  treaty,  the  amount  of 
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any  compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  bound  to  receive  such  oral  or  written  tea- 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  government  of  timony  as  either  government  may  pre- 
the  United  States  to  the  government  of  sent.  If  either  party  shall  offer  oral  tes- 
her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  return  for  the  timony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  right  of  cross-examination,  under  such 
United  States  under  Art.  18  of  this  rules  as  the  commissioners  shall  pre- 
treaty;  that  any  sum  of  money  which  scribe.  If  in  the  case^  submitted  to  the 
the  said  commissioners  may  so  award  commissioners  either  party  shall  have 
shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  gov-  specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or 
ernment  in  a  gross  sum  within  twelve  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession 
months  after  such  award  shall  have  been  without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party 
given.  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party  thinks 

Art.  23.  The  commissioners  referred  to  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that 
in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  appointed  party  with  a  copy  thereof,  and  either 
in  the  following  manner — that  is  to  say:  party  may  call  upon  the  other  through 
One  commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  the  commissioners  to  produce  the  orig- 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  inals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers  ad- 
her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  duced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance 
the  President  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  commis- 
conjointly;  and,  in  case  the  third  com-  sioners  may  require.  The  case  on  either 
missioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six 
within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  months  from  the  date  of  the  organiza- 
date  when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  then  tion  of  the  commission;  and  the  com- 
tlie  third  commissioner  shall  be  named  by  missioners  shall  be  requested  to  give  their 
the  representative  at  London  of  his  Maj-  award  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter, 
esty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  llie  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  may 
of  Hungary.  In  case  of  the  death,  ab-  l>e  extended  for  three  months  in  case  of  a 
sence,  or  incapacity  of  any  commissioner,  vacancy  occurring  among  *the  commission- 
er in  the  event  of  any  commissioner  omit-  ers  under  the  circumstances  contemplated 
ting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  in  Art.  23  of  this  treaty, 
be  filled  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  pro-  Art.  25.  The  commissioners  shall  keep 
vided  for  making  the  original  appoint-  an  accurate  record  and  correct  minutes, 
ment,  the  period  of  three  months  in  case  or  notes,  of  all  their  proceedings,  with 
of  such  substitution  being  calculated  the  dates  thereof,  and  may  appoint  and 
from  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the  employ  a  secretary,  and  any  other  neces- 
vacancy.  The  commissioners  named  shall  sary  officer  or  officers  to  assist  them  in  the 
meet  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  may 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  come  before  them.  Each  of  the  high  con- 
convenient  period  after  they  'have  been  tracting  parties  shall  pay  its  own  com- 
respectively  named,  and  shall,  before  pro-  missioner  and  agent  or  counsel;  all  other 
ceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  sub-  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two 
scribe  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  governments  in  equal  moieties, 
will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  Art.  26.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
decide  the  matter  referred  to  them,  to  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  accord-  from  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
ing  to  justice  and  equity,  and  such  dec-  where  it  ceases  to  form  the  boundary  be- 
laration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  tween  the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and 
of  their  proceedings.  Each  of  the  high  into  the  sea,  shall  forever  remain  free, 
contracting  powers  shall  also  name  one  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
person  to  attend  the  commission  as  his  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  ject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  Great 
matters  connected  with  the  commission.  Britain  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not 

Art.  24.  The  proceedings  shall  be  con-  inconsistent  with   such   privilege  of   free 

ducted  in  such  order  as  the  commissioners  navigation.    The  navigation  of  the  rivers 

appointed  under  Arts.  22  and  23  of  this  Yucan,  Porcupine,  and  Stikine,  ascending 

treaty   ithall   determine.     They   shall   be  and  descending  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea, 
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ghall  forever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  pay- 
purposes  of  commerce  to  the  citizens  of  ment  of  duties,  from  such  possessions 
both  powers,  subject  to  any  laws  and  reg-  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
ulations  of  either  country  within  its  own  for  export  from  the  said  ports  of  the 
territory,  not  inconsistent  with  such  privi-  United  States.  It  is  further  agreed  that, 
lege  of  free  navigation.  for  the  like  period,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
Art.  27.  The  government  of  her  Bri-  chandise,  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports 
tannic  Majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions  in 
government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  North  America^  and  destined  for  the  Unit- 
to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  ed  States,  may  be  entered  at  the  proper 
States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Law-  custom  •  house  and  conveyed  in  transit, 
rence,  and  other  canals  in  the  Dominion,  without  the  payment  of  duties,  through 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  the  said  possessions,  under  such  rules  and 
of  the  Dominion,  and  the  government  of  regulations  and  conditions  for  the  pro- 
the  United  States  engages  that  the  sub-  tection  of  the  revenue  as  the  government 
jects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  en-  of  the  said  possessions  may  from  time  to 
joy  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  time  prescribe,  and  under  like  rules,  r^u- 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  citizens  of  lations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or 
the  United  States,  and  further  engages  merchandise  may  be  conveyed  in  tran- 
to  urge  upon  the  State  governments  to  f,it  without  payment  of  duties,  from  the 
secure  to  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  United  States,  through  said  possessions 
Majesty  the  use  of  the  several  State  to  other  places  in  the  United  States,  or 
canals  connected  with  the  navigation  of  for  export  from  ports  in  the  said  pos- 
the  lakes  or  rivers  traversed  by  or  con-  sessions. 

tiguous  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  Art.  30.  It  is  agreed  that  for  the  term 
possessions  of  the  high  contracting  par-  of  years  mentioned  in  Art.  33  of  this 
ties  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  in-  treaty,  subjects  ot  her  Britannic  Majesty 
habitants  of  the  United  States.  may  carry  in  British  vessels,  without  pay- 
Art.  28.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Michi-  ment  of  duties,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
gan  shall,  also,  for  the  term  of  years  men-  chandise,  from  one  port  or  place  within 
tioned  in  Art.  33  of  this  treaty,  be  free  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  upon 
and  open,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
to  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  rivers  connecting  the  same,  to  another 
subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  the  port  or  place,  within  the  territory  of 
United  States,  or  of  the  States  bordering  the  United  States  as  aforesaid:  Provided 
thereon,  not  inconsistent  with  such  privl-  that  a  portion  of  such  transportation 
lege  or  free  navigation.  is  made  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
Art.  29.  It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  by  land-carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such 
of  years  mentioned  in  Art.  33  of  this  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed 
treaty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ar-  upon  between  the  government  of  her 
riving  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  government  of 
and  Portland,  and  any  other  ports  of  the  the  United  States.  Citizens  of  the  United 
United  States,  which  have  been  or  may  States  may  for  the  like  period  carry  in 
from  time  to  time  be  specially  designated  United  States  vessels,  without  payment 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
destined  for  her  Britannic  Majesty's  pos-  from  one  port  or  place  within  the  posses- 
sessions  in  North  America,  may  be  enter-  sions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  North 
ed  at  the  proper  custom-house,  and  con-  America  to  another  port  or  place  with- 
veyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment  of  in  the  said  possessions:  Provided  that  a 
duties,  through  the  territory  of  the  Unit-  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made 
ed  States,  under  such  rules,  regulations,  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  by  land-carriage,  and  in  bond,  under  such 
revenues  as  the  government  of  the  United  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed 
States  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  upon  between  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
and  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  con-  ed  States  and  the  government  of  her 
ditions,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may  Britannic   Majesty.     The   government   of 
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tlie  United  States  further  engages  not  to  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into 

impose  any  export  duties  on  goods,  wares,  effect,  then  this  article  shall  be  of  no  ef- 

or  merchandise  carried  under  this  article  feet;  but  the  omission  to  make  provision, 

through  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  by  law,  to  give  it  effect,  by  either  of  the 

and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in 

engages  to  urge  the  Parliament  of  the  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this 

Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  legislatures  treaty. 

of  the  other  colonies,  not  to  impose  any  Art.  33.  The  foregoing  articles,  18  to  25, 
export  duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  mer-  inclusive,  and  Art.  30  of  this  treaty, 
chandise  carried  under  this  article.  And  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  re- 
the  government  of  the  United  States  may,  quired  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall 
in  case  such  export  duties  are  imposed  by  have  been  passed  by  the  imperial  Parlia- 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  suspend,  during  ment  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Parliament 
the  period  that  such  duties  are  imposed,  of  Canada,  and  by  the  legislature  of 
the  right  of  carrying  granted  under  this  Prince  Edward's  Island,  on  the  one  hand, 
article  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  her  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Britannic  Majesty.  The  government  of  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been 
the  United  States  may  also  suspend  the  given,  the  said  articles  shall  remain  in 
right  of  carrying  granted  in  favor  of  the  lorce  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  under  the  date  at  which  they  may  come  into  oper- 
this  article,  in  case  the  Dominion  of  ation ;  and  further,  until  the  expiration  of 
Canada  should  at  any  time  deprive  the  two  years  after  either  of  the  high  con- 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  use  tracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice 
of  the  canals  in  said  Dominion  on  terms  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the 
of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  same;  each  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
Dominion,  as  provided  in  Art.  27.  ties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice 
Art.  31.  The  government  of  her  Britan-  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  said  period 
nic  Majesty  further  engages  to  urge  upon  of  ten  years,  or  at  any  time  afterward, 
the  Pariiament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  „j^  nobthebn  boundabt. 
and  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  that 

no  export  or  other  duty  shall  be  levied  on  Art.  34.  Whereas  it  was  stipulated  by 
lumber  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  Art.  1,  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Wash- 
portion  of  the  American  territory  in  the  ington  on  June  15,  1846,  between  the  Unit- 
State  of  Maine,  watered  by  the  river  St.  ed  States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
John  and  its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  ter- 
that  river  to  the  sea,  when  the  same  is  ritory  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  her  Britannic  Majesty,  from  the  point 
province  of  New  Brunswick;  and  in  case  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  up 
any  such  export  or  other  duty  continues  to  which  it  had  already  been  ascertained, 
to  be  levied  after  the  expiration  of  one  should  be  continued  westward  along  the 
year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  said  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  mid- 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  it  is  agreed  die  of  the  channel  which  separates  the 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
may  suspend  the  right  of  carrying  here-  thence  southerly  along  the  middle  of  the 
inbefore  granted  under  Art.  30  of  this  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca  Strait  to  the 
treaty  for  such  period  as  such  export  or  Pacific  Ocean;  and  whereas  the  commis- 
other  duty  may  be  levied.  sioners  appointed  by  the  two  high  con- 
Art.  32.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  tracting  parties  to  determine  that  portion 
provisions  and  stipulations  of  Arts.  18  of  the  boundary  which  runs  southerly 
to  25  of  this  treaty,  inclusive,  shall  ex-  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  af ore- 
tend  to  the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  said  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  same; 
far  as  they  are  applicable.  But,  if  the  and  whereas  the  government  of  her  Bri- 
imperial  Parliament,  the  legislature  of  tannic  Majesty  claims  that  such  boundary- 
Newfoundland,  or  the  Congress  of  the  line  should,  under  the  terms  of  the. 
United  States  shall  not  embrace  the  colony  treaty  above  recited,  be  run  through  the 
of  Newfoundland  in  their  laws  enacted  Hosario  Straits,  and  the  government  of 
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the  United  States  claims  that  it  should  of  laying  the  first  statement  of  the 
he  run  through  the  Canal  De  Haro,  it  is  before  the  arbitrator, 
agreed  that  the  respective  claims  of  the  Art.  37.  If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the 
government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  arbitrator  either  party  shall  specify  or 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  allude  to  any  report  or  document  in  its 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  own  exclusive  possession,  without  annex- 
award  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Grer-  ing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if 
many,  who,  having  regard  to  the  above-  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply 
mentioned  article  of  the  said  treaty,  shall  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a  copy 
decide  thereupon,  finally  and  without  ap-  thereof,  and  either  party  may  call  upon 
peal,  which  of  those  claims  is  most  in  ac-  the  other  through  the  arbitrator  to  pro- 
cordance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  duce  the.  originals  or  certified  copies  of 
the  treaty  of  June  15,   1846.  any  papers  adduced  as  evidence,  giving 

Art.  35.  The  award  of  his  Majesty  the  in  each   instance  such  reasonable  notice 

Emperor  of  Germany  shall  be  considered  as  the  arbitrator  may  require;  and  if  the 

as  absolutely  final  and  conclusive,  and  full  arbitrator  should  desire  further  eludda- 

effect  shall  be  given  to  such  award,  with-  tion  or  evidence  with  regard  to  any  point 

out  any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  what-  contained   in  the   statements  laid  before 

soever.     Such  decision  shall  be  given  in  him,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  require  it 

writing,  and  dated.     It  shall  be  in  what-  from  either  party,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 

soever  form  his  Majesty  may  choose  to  to   hear   one   counsel   or   agent  for  each 

adopt.     It  shall  be  delivered  to  the  rep-  party  in  relation  to  any  matter,  and  at 

resentatives  or  other  public  agents  of  the  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may 

United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  re-  think  fit. 

spectively,  who  may  be  actually  at  Berlin,  Art.   38.   The  represent 'tives  or  other 

and  shall  be  considered  as  operative  from  public  agents  of  the  United   States  and 

the  day  of  the  date  of  the  delivery  thereof.  Great  Britain  at  Berlin,  respectively,  shall 

Art.  36.  The  written  or  printed  case  of  be  considered  as  the  agents  of  their  re- 
each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied  by  spective  governments  to  conduct  their 
the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  cases  before  the  arbitrator,  who  shall  be 
same,  shall  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  the  requested  to  address  all  his  communica- 
Emperor  of  Germany  within  six  months  tions  and  give  all  his  notices  to  such 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  representatives,  or  other  public  agents  who 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  a  copy  of  shall  represent  their  respective  govem- 
such  case  and  evidence  shall  be  communi-  ments  generally,  in  all  matters  connect- 
cated  by  each  party  to  the  other  through  ed  with  arbitration. 

their  respective  representatives  at  Berlin.  Art.  39.  It  shall  be  competent  to  the  ar- 

The  high  contracting  powers  may  include  bitrator  to   proceed   in   the  said  arbitra- 

in   the  evidence  to  be  considered   by  the  tion,  and  all  matters  relating  thereto,  as 

arbitrator  such   documents,  official  corre-  and  when  he  shall  see  fit,  either  in  person 

spondence,    and    other    official    or    public  or  by  a  person  or  persons  named  by  him 

statements  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  for  that  purpose,  either  in  the  presence 

reference    as    they    may    consider    neces-  or  absence  of  either  or  both  agents,  and 

sary   to   the   support  of   their   respective  cither  orally  or  by  written  discussion,  or 

cases.     After  the  written  or  printed  case  otherwise. 

shall    have   been    communicated    by    each  Art.  40.  The  arbitrator  may,  if  he  think 

party  to  the  other,  each  party  shall  have  fit,  appoint  a  secretary  or  clerk  for  the 

the  power  of  drawing  up  and  layini»  before  purposes  of  the  proposed  arbitration,  at 

the  arbitrators  a  second  and  definite  state-  such    rate   of   remuneration    as   he    shall 

ment,  if  it  think  fit  to  do  so,  in  reply  to  think  proper.    This,  and  all  other  expenses 

the  case  of  the  other  party  so  communi-  of   and   connected   with   said   arbitration, 

cated,  which  definitive  statement  shall  be  shall  be  provided  for  as  hereinafter  stipu- 

so   laid   before   the   arbitrator,   and   also  lated. 

be  mutually  communicated,  in  the  same  Art.  41.  The  arbitrator  shall  be  request- 
manner  as  aforesaid  by  each  party  to  the  ed  to  deliver,  together  with  his  award,  an 
other  within  six  months  from  the  date  account  of  all  the  costs  and  expenses  which 
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he  may  have  been  put  to  in  relation  to  this  28,    1752;    son   of   Baily  Washington,   ft 

matter,  which  shall  forthwith  te  paid  hy  kineman  of  George   Washington;   entered 

the  two  govemmenta  in  equal  moieties.  the  railitary  service  early  in  the  Kevolu- 

Art.  42.  The  arbitrator  shall  be  request-  tionary  War,  becoming  a  captain   in  the 

ed   to  deliver   his  award  in  writing  aa  Virginia  line  under  Mercer.     He  was  in 

venient  after  the 
whole  case  on 
each  side  shall  be 
laid  before  him, 
and  to  deliver 
one  copy  thereof 
to  each  of  the 
said  agentg. 

Art  43.  The 
present  treaty 
shall  be  duly 
ratified  by  the 
President  of  the 
United  States  of 
America,  and  by 
and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  and  was  badly 
by  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  the  ratiH-  wounded  at  Trenton,  but  engaged  in  the 
cations  shall  be  exchanged,  either  at  Wash-  battle  at  Princeton.  Lieutenant- colonel 
ington  or  at  London,  within  six  months  of  Baylor's  dragoons,  he  was  with  them 
from  the  date  hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible,  when  surprised  at  Tappan.  In  1770-80 
In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  pleni-  he  was  very  active  in  South  Carolina,  in 
potentiaries,  have  signed  this  treaty,  and  connection  with  General  Morgan,  and  for 
have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals.  his  valor  at  the  Cowpena,  Congress  gave 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  the  Sth  him  thanks  and  a  silver  medal.  In 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1871.  Greene's  famous  retreat  Colonel  Washing- 
Washln^on,  Wiluau,  military  ofli-  ton  was  very  ef!icient;  so,  also,  was  he  at 
cer;  born  in  SUfTord  county,  Va.,  Feb.  the  battles  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  and  Eutaw 
Springs.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  made 
prisoner  and  remained  so  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  married  and  settled  in 
Charleston  where  he  died  March  8  1810 
Washington  and  JeBerson  College, 
an  educational  in'^tiliition  in  Washington, 
Pa  formerly  two  separate  colleges,  but 
united  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1805,  the  pieparatorj  and  scientific  de 
partments  being  located  at  Washinfrtnn, 
ai>d  the  sophomore  junior,  and  senior 
(lasses  at  Canonshurg  the  former  seat  of 
Jefferson  tollege  This  arrangement 
pro\ed  undesiriAle,  and  in  1859  the  whole 
institution  was  located  in  Washington, 
Pa.  In  1003  it  reported:  Professors  and 
instructors,  28;  students,  350;  volumes  in 
the  library,  16,000;  productive  funds, 
$273,015 ;  grounds  and  buildings  valued 
at  $450,000;  income,  $37,!I14;  number  of 
graduates,  4,043;  president,  Rev.  James 
D.  Moffat,  D.D. 


WASHIVOTOK  AND  LEE   UHIVEBSITY 

Washington  and  Lee  TTnlvenity,  an  Gen.  Robert  £.  Lee,  in  1870,  the  name  wu 

educational  institution  in  Lexington,  Va.  again  changed  to  its  present  one.    Instruc- 

The  nucleus  of  it  was  established  in  1749  tion  was  suspended  during  the  Civil  War; 

under  the  name  of  Augusta  Academy,  by  and   the  institution  was  reorganized   in 

which  it  was  known  till  the  Revolutionary  1865  under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Robert 

War  began,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  E.  Lee.     It  reported  in  1903:  Professors 

Liberty  Hall  Academy.     In  1780  the  in-  and    instructors,    thirty -five;     students, 

stitution  was  removed  to  Lexington,  when,  310;     volumes    in    the    library,    45,000; 

in  1796,  General  Washington  gave  it  100  productive      funds,      $634,353;      grounda 

shares  of  stock  in  the  James  River  Canal  and    buildings    valued    at    $200,000;    in- 

Company,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  come,     $50,000;     president,     George     H. 

Washington  College,  and  on  the  death  of  Denny,  Ph.D. 


WASHIKGKrOK  AND   THE   NEWBUSa  ADDBESS 

Washington  and  the  Newburg  Ad-  relax,  and  that  more  than  justice,  that 

dress. — ^The  following  is  the  full  text  of  gratitude,  would  blaze  forth  upon  those 

the  Newbubo  Address    iq,  v,),  together  hands  which  had  upheld  her  in  the  dark- 

with  Washington's  reply  to  the  officers  of  est  stages  of  her  passage  from  impending 

the  army:  servitude   to  acknowledged  independence. 

■^"■■^  But  faith  has  its  limits  as  well  as  temper. 

Gentlemen, — A  fellow-soldier,  whose  in-  and  there  are  points  beyond  which  neither 

terests  and  affections  bind  him  strongly  can    be    stretched    without    sinking    into 

to  you,  whose  past  sufferings  have  been  cowardice    or    plunging    into    credulity, 

as  great,  and  whose  future  fortunes  may  This,  my  friends,  I  conceive  to  be  your 

be  as  desperate  as  yours,  would  beg  leave  situation.    Hurried  to  the  very  verge  of 

to  address  you.     Age  has  its  claims,  and  both,  another  step  would  ruin  you  forever, 

rank  is  not  without  its  pretensions  to  ad-  To    be    tame    and   unprovoked   when    in- 

vise;  but,  though  unsupported  by  both,  he  juries  press  hard  upon  you  is  more  than 

flatters  himself  that  the  plain  language  of  weakness;  but  to  look  up  for  kinder  usage, 

sincerity  and  experience  will  neither  be  witliout  one   manly  effort  of  your  own, 

unheard  nor  unregarded.  would   fix  your   character  and  show  the 

Like  many  of  you,  he  loved  private  life,  world  how  richly  you  deserve  those  chains 

and  left  it  with  regret.     lie  left  it,  de-  you   broke.     To  guard  against  this  evil, 

termined  to  retire  from  the  field  witli  tlie  let  us  take  a  review  of  the  ground  upon 

necessity  that  called  him  to   it,  and  not  which  we  now  stand,  and  thence  carry  our 

till  then — not  till  the  eneinies  of  his  coun-  thoughts  forward  for  a  monment  into  the 

try,  the  slaves  of  power,  and  the  hirelin<rs  unexplored    field    of    expedient.     After    a 

of  injustice,  were  compelled  to  abandon  i)ursuit   of   seven   long   years   the   object 

their  schemes,  and  acknowledge  America  for  which  we  set  out  is  at  length  brought 

as  terrible  in  arms  as  she  had  been  humble  within  our  reach.    Yes,  my  friends,  that 

in    remonstrance.     With    this    object    in  suffering    courage    of    yours    was    active 

view,  he  has  long  shared  in  your  toils  and  once — it  has  conducted  the  United  States 

mingled  in  your  dangers.     He  has  felt  the  of   America    through    a    doubtful    and    a 

cold  hand  of  poverty  without  a  murmur,  bloody  war;  it  has  placed  her  in  the  chair 

and  has  seen  the  insolence  of  wealth  with-  of  independence,  and  peace  returns  again 

out  a   sigh.     But,   too   much   under   the  — to  bless  whom?    A  country  willing  to 

direction   of   his   wishes,   and   sometimes  redress  your  wrongs,  cherish  your  worth, 

weak  enough  to  mistake  desire  for  opin-  and   reward  your   services?       A   country 

ion,   he  has   till    lately,   very  lately,   be-  courting  your  return  to  private  life  with 

lieved  in  the  justice  of  his  country.     He  tears  of  gratitude  and  smiles  of  admira- 

hoped   that,    as   the   clouds   of   adversity  tion — longing  to  divide  with  you  the  inde- 

scattered,  and  as  the  sunshine  of  peace  pendency  which  your  gallantry  has  given, 

and  better  fortune  broke  in  upon  us,  the  and  those  riches  which  your  wounds  have 

coldness  and  severity  of  government  would  preserved?       Is  this  the  case?— or  is  it 
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rather  a  country  that  trampU*  upon  your  no  lonjirr  expect  from  thHr  (strorf    IIoWj 

rlghta,    dudnina    /our   eri».    ■od    innult*  huve  jnu  Ihvd  snawrrvdT     I^ct  th«  lettav  ] 

four    dlitrnuu-*?        Ilnir*    j-ou    not    ninrt-  which  fou  ais  mIIpU  to  mnildsr  to-mor*  I 

than  one*  iU4;gnl«l  your  wiihn,  mdJ  mad''  row  rtp'j'. 
known    four    wnnta,    to    Conip-n* — want*        If  tbl*.   Lhrn,  h<>  }^>ur   treatnmit  whOtfl 

and    wiahvi    which    graliliide    and    policy  the  Kwords  ; 
inticipatcd     rathi^r 


etradt^*    And  have  ;»n  nnt  lal«Iy,  In  t 


■    !«■ 


,    frmn    ]»■•-«,    whan   jour    *ole«   i 


morfc    iantruaBc   of  Fnlrnting   lui-morialfi.    sink,  and  your  utrrnjrth  diialpate,  bjr  i 
brgged  (nnn  tlivlr  JiMtin  what  you  cauld    *Uioa— ^tien    ltiua«    trry   awurda,   tha   I 
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li'uincnta  and  companions  of  jour  glory,    to  some  Raul  opinion  npon  what  you 
shull  be  tflken  (rom  your  Bidee,  and  do  re-   bear  and  what  you  will  eiiirer.    If  your 
maining  mark  of  military  diatinctioD  left    determination    be    in    any    proportion    to 
bat   your   wants,    infirniitips,   and   BoarsT    your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from  tbe 
Can  you  tlieti  FonBent  to  be  the  only  sutTer-    justice     to     the     feara     of     govemnient. 
s  1^  this  revolution ;  and,  retiring  from    Change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your 
the  field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretched-    last    memorial ;     aasmne    a    bolder    tone, 
mteiniit*    Can  you  consent  to    decent,    but    lively,    spirited,    and    deter- 
wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,    mined:   and  suspect  tlie  man   who  would 
and  owe  the  miserable  I'eninant  of  that  life    advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  for- 
te charity,  whieh  has  hitherto  been  spent    bcaraocc.     Let  two  or  three  men,  who  can 
feel  as  well  as  write,  be  appelated  to  draw 
up  your  last  remouHtrance;   for   I  would 
no  longer  give  it  the  suing. 
ccsEful    epithet   of    memorial. 
represented,  in  language  that  will  neither 
dishonor  you  by  its  rudeness 
you  by  its  fears,  what  lias  t>een  prorai 
by    Congress,    and    what    has    been 
formed;  how  long  and  how  patiently 
have  sulTered;  how  little  you  have  as 
and  how  much  of  that  little  has  been  de- 
nied.    Tell   them    that   though    you    were 
the  first,  and  would  wiali  to  be  tlie  lant, 
to   encounter   danger,   though   despair   it- 
self enn  never  drive  you  into  dishonor,  it 
may   drive  you   from   the   field:   that   the 
wound,  often   irritated,  and  never  healed, 
niay  nt  length  become  incurable;  and 
the  slightest  mark  of  malignity  from 
press   now   mnat   operate   like  the  gr«l 
and  part  you  forever.     That, 
liticn!  event,  the  army  has  its  alternative? 
if  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate  you 
from  your  arms  but  death;   if  war,  that 
courting  the  auspices  and  inviting  the  di- 
rections of  your  illustrious  leader,  you  will 
retire  to  some  unsettled  country,  smile  in 
in  honor  I     If  you  can,  go.  and  carry  with    your   turn,   and   "mock   when   their   fear 
you  the  Jest   of  Tories  and  the  scorn   of    comcth    on."     But    let   it   represent   also, 
Wbig«i   the  ridicule,  and  what  is  worse,    that   should    they    comply    with    the    r»- 
the   pity,  of   the  world.     Glo,  starve,  and    quest   of   your    late   memorial,    it   wouir' 
be   forgotten.     But   if  your   spirit   should    make  you  more  happy,  and  them  more 
revolt  at  this— if  you  have  tenae  enough    spectablc;    that    while    war    should 
to  discover  and  spirit  enough   to  oppose    tinuc,   you   would   follow   their   stAndu 
tyranny,  under  whatever  garb  it  may  as-    into   the   field;   and  when   it   came 
sume,  whether  it  be  the  plain  coat  of  re-    end.  you  would  withdraw  into  the  shade 
;iublicaniBm  or  the  splendid  robe  of  royalty    private  life,  and  give   the  world   anotl 
— if  you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate    subject  of  wonder  and  applause — an  an 
between   a   people   and   a    cause,   between    victorious    over     its    enemies,    victoril 
men    and    principles—awake,    attend    to    over  itself, 
your  sitiintion,  and  redress  yourselves,     ff 

the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future    uekerai.   WASHrnoTon's    SPegoh    AT 
effort  ifl   in   vain,  and  your   threats  then  meetino  OP  OFPIoEttS. 

will  be  as  empty  as  your  entrcaticH  now.        Gentlemen, — By     an     annnymoua 
I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  come   mons  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
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I  de-  ■ 

last,  * 
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"^       I 

tive^^^ 
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Tcne  you  together;  how  ineonBiatent  with  regard   to  justice,   and   love  ol  oountrf 

the   rules   of   propriety,   how   unmititary,  have  no   part:    and   he  was   right   to   in- 

and  how  Bubvereive  of  all  order  and  disci-  sinuate  the  darkest  suspicion  to  effect  the 

pline,    let    the   good    senae   of    the   army  blackeet    design.     That    the    address    was 

decide.     In  the  mointnt  of  this  BumnionB,  drawn  witli  great  art,  and  is  designed  to 

onotbcr   anonymous  production   was   sent  answer  the  moat  insidious  purposes)  that 

into   circulation,  addressed   more   lo   the  it  is  calculated  to  impress  tlie  mind  with 

feelings   and   passions   than   to  the   judg-  an  idea  of  premeditated   injustice   in   the 

inent   of   the   army.     Tbe   author   of    the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States,  and 

piece  is  entitled  to  niiieh   eredit   for   the  rouse  sll  tbe  resentments  which  must  uti 

goodness  of  his  pen;  and  1  could  wish  be  avoidably   tlow   from   such   a   belief;    that 

had  us  much  credit  for  the  rectitude  of  tbe  secret  mover  of  tliis  scbemc,  whoever 

hia  heart;  for,  as  men  see  through  differ-  be  may  be,  intended  to  talce  advantage  of 

ent   optics,   and   are   induced   by   the   re-  tbe  passions  while  they  were  warmed  by 

fleeting  faculties  of  the  mind  to  use  dif-  the   recollection   of  past  distfcsses,   witb- 

ferent  means  to  attain  the  same  end,  tlie  out  giving  time  for  (■ool,  deliberate  thinlc- 

author   of   the   address   should   have   had  ing,  and   that  composure  of  mind  whid  ~ 

e  charity  than  to  mark  for  suspicion  is   so  necessary   tu  ^ive  dignity  and  t' 

tbe  man  who  should  recommend  tuodcra-  bility  to  measures,   is   rendered  too  i 

tion  and  longer  forbearance;  or,  iu  other  vious,    hy    tJie    mode    of    conducting         

words,  who  should  not  think  as  he  thinks,  business,    lo    need    oilier    proofs    than    a 

and  act  as  he  advises,  reference  to  the  proceedings. 

But   lie   had   anotlier   plun    in   view,   in        Thus  miicb,  gentlemen,  I  have  thought 

which  candoi-  and  libciulily  ol  sentimeut,  it  incumbent  on  me  lo  observe  to  you,  to 
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^»E.Ji'«s^'«' •■'' 


I 
I 


show  upon  what  principles  I  oppoeed  | 
irregular   nod   ba«lf   niecting   which   ' 


proposed   to   ijave   been   held  od   Tuesday 

last,  and   Dr>l  becHUse   I   wanted  a  dispa-  1  an 

sition  to  give  you  every  opportunity,  c-on-  are 

sUtent  with  your  own  honor  and  the  dig-  plai: 

nity  of  the  army,   to   wake  known  your  war 

grie?ancee.     If  my  conduct,  therefore,  has  cour 

not   evinced   to  you   that   I   have   been   a  Icav 


when  the  mouth  of  detraction  has 
I   been   opened   against   it:    it  can   scarcely 


ipposed,  at  this  etage  of  the  war,  that 
I  indifferent  to  its  interests.  But  how 
they  to  be  promoted?  The  way  » 
1,  says  the  anonymous  addresser.  If 
continues,  remove  into  the  unsettled 
try;  there  establish  youraelvea,  and 
ungrateful    country    to    defend, 


faithful  friend  to  the  army,  my  declara-  itself.  But  who  are  they  to  defend! 
lion  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  equally  wives,  our  children,  our  farms,  and 
unavailing  and  improper.  But,  as  I  was  property  which  we  leave  behind  ui 
among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  in  this  state  of  hostile  preparatioi 
cause  of  our  common  country;  as  I  have  we  to  take  the  first  two  (the  latter  can- 
never  left  your  side  one  moment,  but  not  be  removed),  to  perish  in  the  wilder- 
when  called  from  you  on  public  duty;  ns  ness,  with  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness! 
I  have  been  the  constant  companion  and  If  peace  takes  place,  never  sheathe  your 
witness  of  your  distresses,  and  not  among  sword,  says  he,  until  you  have  obtained 
the  Isat  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your  full  and  ample  justice.  This  dreadful  al- 
merits;  as  I  have  ever  considered  my  own  tcrnative  of  either  deserting  our  country 
military  reputation  as  inseparably  con-  in  the  estremest  hour  of  her  diatress,  at 
necled  with  that  of  the  army;  as  my  heart  turning  our  arms  against  it,  which  is 
has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  have  apparent  object,  unless  Congress  can 
beard  its  praises,  and  my  indignation  has  compelled    into    instant    compliann^   ' 


I'efend,^^ 
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ROincthitig  BO  ihockinj^  in  it  thai  human-  in  mp.  to  useign  my  rcasans  for  this  opin- 
ity  revolts  al  the  idea.  My  UoJ,  what  ion  im  it  would  he  insulting  to  your 
can  thla  writer  liave  in  view  by  recom-  eoni'eption  to  suppoae  you  stood  in  need 
nending  such  meaaursBT  Con  he  be  a  <il  them.  A  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
friend  to  the  armyT  Can  lie  be  a  friend  vinee  every  dispoBsionate  niind  of  thi 
to  this  country?  Rather,  ia  he  not  ftn  phyaicnl  impossibility  of  carrying  t 
insidious    foe;    sonic    emissary,    perliaps,  proposal  into  execution.   There  might,  f 


from  New  Tork,  plotting  the  ruin  of  both,    tieinen.  be  an  impropriety  in  my  Ukiq 
by  sawing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  aepa-    notice  in  this  address  to  you,     " 
ration    bctwwn    the    civil    and    military    moua    production;     but    the 
powers   of    the    continent?     And   what   a    whieli   thut   performance   has   been   intra 
compliment    does    he    pay   to   our    under-    duced  to  the  army,  the  effect  it  wat 
Btandinga  when  he  recommends  measures,    tended  to  have,  together  with  some  ot 
in    either    alternative,    impracticable    in    circumstances,    wilt     amply    justify 
their  naturet  .  observationa    on     the 

But  here,   jrentlemen,   I   will   drop   the    tendency    of    tha 
curtain,  because  it  would  be  as  imprudent    writing. 

With      respect      U 

the    advice    given 

the    author,    to    s 

pect     the 

shou  Id     re 

moderate 

I  spurn  it.  t 

that   lilierty    i 
verea  that  justice  for 
which      we      contend 

undoubtedly  must ;  msarsoTos-e  CHiia, 
for,  if  men  are  to  be 

precluded  from  offering  their  HCntimenta 
on  a  matter  which  may  involve  the  most 
5  IT  ions  and  alarming  consequences  that 
cnn  invite  the  consideration  ot  mankind, 
reason  is  of  no  use  to  us.  The  free- 
dom of  speech  may  he  taken  away, 
and  dumb  and  silent  wc  may  be  led  like 
sheep  to  the  slaughter.    I  cannot  in  j 


regardi 
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tice  to  my  own  brtief,  iind  what  I  have 
great  reason  ta  conceive  is  the  intention 
of  CoRgrcEB,  conclude  thia  adilreait  with- 
out giving  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that 
that  bonornble  body  «ntertainB  exalted 
Bentimenls  of  the  aervicea  of  the  arnij, 
and,  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  nierita 


and  Bufferings,  will  do  it  complete  justice. 
That  their  endeavors  to  discover  and  es- 
tablish funds  for  this  purpose  have  been 
unwearied,  and  will  not  cease  till  they 
have  succeeded,  I  have  not  n  doubt;  but, 
like  all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is 
»  variety  of  different  interests  to  recon- 
cile, their  determinations  are  slow.  WI17, 
then,  should  we  distrust  them;  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  distrust,  adopt  meas- 
ures which  inaj  cast  a  shade  over  that 
glory  which  has  been  so  justly  acquired, 
and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  an  army 
which  ia  celebrated  through  all  Europe  for 
its  fortitude  and  patriotism  T  And  tor 
what  is  this  donet  To  bring  the  object 
we  seek  nearer?  No;  most  certainly,  in 
my  opinion,  it  will  cast  it  at  a,  greater  dia- 
tance.  For  myself  (and  I  take  no  merit 
for  giving  the  assurance,  being  induced  to 
it  from  principles  of  gratitude,  veracity, 
and  justice,  and  a,  grateful  sense  of  the 
confldenee  you  have  ever  placed  in  me), 
a  recollection  of  the  cheerful  assislance 
and  prompt  obedience  1  have  experienced 
from  you  under  every  vicissitude  of  fort- 
une, and  the  sin- 
cere affection  I  feel 
for  an  army  I  have 
so  long  had  the 
honor  to  command, 
will  oblige  me  to 
declare  in  this  pub- 
lic  and  solemn 
"i'MiTows's  in!^™"  manner,  that  in 
the  attainment  of 
complete  justice  tor  all  your  toils  and 
dangers,  nml  in  the  gratification  of  every 
wish,  BO  far  as  may  be  done  consistently 


with  the  great  duly  I  owe  to  my  country^ 
and  those  powers  we  are  bound  to  respect, 
you  may  freely  command  my  services  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  my  abilities. 

While  I  give  you  these  assurances,  and 
pledge  myself  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  to  exert  whatever  abilities  I  am 
posseaaed  of  in  your  favor,  let  me  entreat 
you,  gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to  take 
any  measures  which,  viewed  in  the  calm 
light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity 
und  sully  the  glory  you  have  hitherto 
maintained.  Let  me  request  you  to  rely 
on  the  plighted  faith  of  your  country,  and 
place  a  full  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the 
intentions  of  Congress,  that,  previous  to 
your  dissolution  as  an  army,  they  will 
cause  all  your  actions  to  he  fairly  liqui- 
dated, as  directed  in  the  resolutions  which 
were  published  to 
you  two  days  ago; 
and  that  they  will 
adopt  the  most  ef- 


ect.  ' 


in  their  power  to 
render  ample  jus- 
tice to  you  for 
your  faithful  and 
meritorious  ser- 
vices. And  let  me 
conjure  you,  in  the 
name  of  our  com- 


ttlu 


your 
own  sacred  honor, 
as  you  respect  the 
Tights  of  hu- 
manity, and  as  you 
regard  the  mili- 
tary and  national 


of 


-j^B^ 


under  any  ^pecions  pretences,  to  overtuTR 
the   lilierties   of    our    country;    and   ' 
wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  floodgatctfl 
of   civil    discord,   and   deluge   out   riainfl 
empire   in    blood.  ^ 

By  thus  determining  and  thus  acting 
you  will  pursue  the  plain  and  direct 
road  to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes; 
you  will  defeat  the  insidious  designs  of 
our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  re- 
sort from  open  force  to  secret  artifice; 
you  will  give  one  more  distinguinhed  proof 
of  unexampled  patriotism  and  patient  Tir- 
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tue  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  ner,  with  beer  and  choice  spirits,  costing 
most  complicated  sufferings,  and  you  will,  only  seventy-five  cents.  In  Philadelphia, 
by  the  dignity  of  your  conduct,  afford  the  society  built  Washington  Hall,  on 
occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  speak-   Third  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce. 

Similar  societies  were  organized  else- 
where.  They  rapidly  multiplied  during 
the  war,  but  with  the  demise  of  the  Fed- 
eral party,  during  Monroe's  administra- 
tion, they  disappeared. 

Washington  Monument.    On  Feb.  22, 
1885,    the    Washington    Monument    was 
formally    dedicated    by    Robert    C.    Win- 
throp,  the  man  who  laid  its  corner-stone 
^^^^  in  1848.    The  first  movement  towards  the 

KNiFs  AND  FORK  U8KD  BY  oNs  OF      ^^^Bl^    crcctiou  of  this  monumcut  was  made  as 
wA8uiNOTON'8  80LD1KR8.  ^^^JT      early  as  1783,  when  the  Continental  Con- 

gress passed  a  resolution  recommending 
ing  of  the  glorious  example  you  have  ex-  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
hibited  to  mankind:  "Had  this  day  been  Washington,  supported  by  four  marble 
wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the  last  pedestals  showing  the  principal  events  in 
stage  of  perfection  to  which  human  nat-  the  war  which  he  had  successfully  con- 
ure  is  capable  of  attaining."  ducted.     After    his    death,    in    December, 

Washington  Benevolent  Societies,  1709,  the  House  and  Senate  passed  a  joint 
political  organizations,  which  originated  resolution  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  declara-  under  which  his  body  should  be  placed; 
tion  of  war  in  1812.  The  first  organiza-  but  Congress  failed  to  provide  for  the  exe- 
tion  was  fully  completed  on  Feb.  22,  1813,  cution  of  the  work,  and  the  matter  was 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Washington  Benev-  allowed  to  drop.  In  1816  an  unsuccessful 
olent  Society  of  Pennsylvania."  Each  effort  was  made  by  James  Buchanan,  then 
member  was  required  to  sign  the  Con-  a  young  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania, 
stitution  and  the  following  declaration:  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  monument 
"  We,  each  of  us,  do  hereby  declare  that  which  should  lead  to  its  construction. 
we  are  firmly  attached  to  the  Constitution  Twenty-five  years  later  an  association 
of  the  United  States  and  to  that  of  Penn-  known  as  the  "  Washington  Monument 
sylvania;  to  the  principles  of  a  free  re-  Society"  was  formed,  and  $87,000  was 
publican  government,  and  to  those  which  collected  in  sums  of  $1,  each  person  so 
regulated  the  public  conduct  of  George  contributing  being  enrolled  as  a  member 
Washington;  that  we  will,  each  of  us,  to  of  the  society.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
the  best  of  our  ability,  aid,  and,  so  far  as  and  the  erection  of  the  monument  was  be- 
may  be  consistent  with  our  religious  prin-  gun  July  4,  1848.  The  building  progressed 
ciples  respectively,  preserve  the  rights  and  slowly  until  1855,  when,  owing  to  the 
liberties  of  our  country  against  all  foreign  failure  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the 
and  domestic  violence,  fraud,  and  usurpa-  passage  of  an  appropriation  bill  giving 
tion;  and  that,  as  members  of  the  Wash-  $200,000  to  the  enterprise,  all  work  upon 
ington  Benevolent  Society,  we  will  in  all  it  ceased.  The  Civil  War  broke  out,  and 
things  comply  with  its  regulations,  sup-  the  Washington  Monument  was  for  the 
port  its  principles,  and  enforce  its  views."  time  forgotten.  In  1876  Senator  Sherman 
It  was  a  federal  association,  and  had  at-  introduced  a  resolution  providing  that 
tractive  social  and  benevolent  features,  whatever  was  returned  from  the  govern- 
The  funds  of  the  society  were  used  for  ment  appropriation  for  the  Centennial  Ex- 
the  purposes  of  charity  among  its  members  position  in  Philadelphia  should  be  refunded 
and  their  families,  and  for  other  pur-  and  appropriated  to  the  completion  of  the 
poses  which  might  be  prescribed.  They  Washington  Monument.  This  resolution 
had  anniversary  dinners  on  Washington's  was  amended  by  the  appropriation  com- 
birthday,  so  simple  that  men  of  moderate  mittee  of  the  House,  and  $1,000,000  was 
means  might  participate  in  them,  the  din-   appropriated,  to  be  paid  in  annual  instal- 
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menu  of  $30,000  each. 

waa  appointwl 
the  work  al- 
ready done,  and  the  foun- 
dation was  declared  in  suf- 
ficient. A  new  foundai 
was  accordingly  const rui 
at  a  cost  at  nearly  $11 
000,  and  the  work 
pushed  actively  forward 
til  its  comptetiou, 
years  later,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Col.  T.  L.  Casey, 
United  8tate8  Engineers. 
The  entire  cost  of  the 
monument  was  about  $1,- 
.1 00 .000,  of  which  amount 
ri.-.irlv-  S300.000 
liibiitt-d  by  the  "Wari 
in!.':'iji  Monument  A 
•^Utioii.''  Its  base  is 
feet  iquare— the  base  of 
foundation  being  106  it 
square  and  38  feet 
Its  height  is  655  feet, 
30  feet  greater  than  that 
the  cathedral  at  Colognt 
and  75  feet  greatei 
that  of  the  Great  Pyramid, '- 
It  is  built  of  Maryland 
marble  lined  with  blue 
gneiss.  Various  stones  con- 
tributed by  the  States  are 
built  into  the  interior  lin- 
ing. Including  the  founda- 
tion, the  weight  of  the 
structure  is  nearly  82,000 
tons.  Tlie  top  of  the  monu- 
ment is  protected  by  a  cap 
made  of  aluminum,  which 
is  not  alTected  by  the  ele- 
The  ascent  i 
lade  by  an  elevator 

stairway  of  near! 
900  steps.  The  thickneaa 
the  walls  at  the  base  is 
feet,  gradually  lessening 
til  at  the  top  to  "  ' 


1 

led  ■ 
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WasUnBtonlaiift.      Kobert    Dinwiddie,   Pennsylvania,  made  a  treaty  with  the  I 
lieutenant-governor    of    Virginia,    observ-   ian  bands  on  the  Monongahela   River 
ing   with    aTixiety   and    alarm    the   move-    September,    1753,   from   whom   he   l 
nimta  of  the  French  on  the  frontiers  of   permission   to   build  a  fort  at  the  jifl 
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tion  ttl  that  river  and  the  Alleghany,  tion,  cannona,  and  barracks,  and  the  Dum- 
now  Pittaburg.  He  also  resolved  to  send  her  of  canoes  in  the  stream — that  he  was 
41  competent  meseenger  to  the  nearest  enahled  to  construct  a  plan  of  it,  which 
French  post,  with  a  letter  demanding  ei-  waa  sent  to  the  British  government.  Waah- 
planations,  and  the  release  and  indemnifl'  ington  kept  a  journal  of  his  diplomatic 
cation  of  the  English  traders  whom  the  expedition,  and  this,  to  arouse  the  en- 
French  had  robbed  and  imprisoned.  He  thusiasm  of  the  people,  waa  published,  and 
chose  for  this  delicate  and  hazardous  aer-  was  copied  into  every  newspaper  in  the 
vice  George  Washington,  then  not  twenty-  colonies.  It  waa  reprinted  in  London, 
two  years  of  age.  With  three  attendants,  and  was  regarded  as  a  document  of  great 
Washington  left  Williamsburg,  Oct.  31,  importance,  as  unfolding  the  views  of  the 
and,  after  journeying  more  than  400  miles  French,  and  the  first  announcement  of 
{more  than  half  the  distance  through  a  positive  proof  of  their  hostile  acts  in 
dark  wilderncHs),  encountering  incredible  the  disputed  territory, 
hardships  and  dangers,  amid  snow  and  icy  Disputes  about  rank  caused  a  reference 
floods  and  hostile  Indians,  he  reached  the  to  General  Shirley,  then  {1756)  command- 
French  post  of  Venango,  Dee.  4,  where  er-in-ehief  of  the  British  forces  in  Amer- 
he  was  politely  received,  and  his  visit  iea,  and  Washington  was  chosen  by  his 
was  made  the  occasion  of  great  convivial-  fellow-officers  to  present  the  matter  to  the 
ity  by  the  officers 
of  the  garrison. 
He  had  been  join- 
ed at  Cumberland 
{Md.)  by  fiva 
others.    The  free 


of    ' 


dis- 


armed the  French 
of  their  prudence, 
and  they  revealed 
to  their  sober 
guest  their  design 
to  permanently  oc- 
cupy the  region 
they  then  had  pos- 
Beasion  of.  Wash- 
ington perceived 
the  necessity  of 
quickly  despatch- 
ing his  business 
and  returning  to 
Williamsburg;  and 
after    spending    a 

day  at  Venango,  he  pushed  forward  to  Le  $;cneral.  He  set  out  for  Boston,  a  distaoM 
B<Euf,  the  headquarters  of  St.  Pierre,  the  of  500  miles,  on  horseback,  ■  Feb.  4,  ae- 
chief  commander,  who  entertained  him  companied  by  two  young  officers,  and 
politely  four  days,  and  then  gave  him  a  stopped  several  days  in  the  principal  cities 
written  answer  to  Dinwiddle's  remon-  through  which  he  passed.  He  was  every- 
ntrance,  enveloped  and  sealed.  Washing-  where  received  with  great  respect,  for  the 
ton  retraced  his  periloua  journey  through  fume  of  his  exploita  in  the  field  where 
the  wilderness,  and  after  an  absence  of  Braddock  fell  had  preceded  him.  In  New 
eleven  weeks  he  again  stood  in  the  pres-  York  he  was  cordially  entertained  by  Bev- 
ence  of  the  governor  (Jan.  16,  1754),  with  erly  Robinson,  son  of  the  speaker  of  the 
his  message  fulBIIed  to  the  satisfaction  Virginia  Assembly.  Mrs.  Robinson's  sis- 
of  all.  Washington  and  his  attendants  ter,  Mary  Phillipae,  was  then  at  his  house, 
'had  made  such  a  minute  examination  of  nnd  Washington  was  smitten  with  her 
Fort  Le  B<euf — its  form,  size,  construe-  charms.  On  his  return  from  Boston  he 
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Winchester  with  the 
intention  of  quit- 
ting military  life. 
Be  had  been  chosen 
a  member  of  the  _ 
House  of  Bur^SM 
of  Virginia,  and  n 


tj-six    j-ears. 

iveddad  at  the 
"White  House,"  the 
reeidence  of  the 
bride,  on  Jan.  17, 
175B.  Then  Wash- 
ington took  his  seat 
in  tlie  AEsemblj  at 
Willi 
At  about  the  cloRg 
of  the  honeymoon  a 
Washington  and  hd 
wife  Uie  speaker  *" 
the  Assembly  (Mr. 
Robinson),  rising 
from  his  chair, 
thanked  Washington 
for    his   public 


The 


youi 


again  entertained  at  the 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  he  lingered  as  long 
~  1  the  company  of  Miss  Phillipsc  as  duty 
nould  allow.  He  wished  to  take  her  with 
him  to  Virginia  as  his  bride  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  but  bis  natural 
modesty  did  not  allow  him  to  ask  the 
boon  of  a  betrothal.  He  left  the  secret 
with  a  friend,  who  kept  him  informed 
of  everything  of  importance  concerning  the 
rich  heiress  of  Phi II ipse  Manor  on  the 
Hudson,  but  delayed  to  make  the  proposal 
of  marriage.  At  length  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  a  rival  in  Col.  Roger  Morris, 
his  companion-in-arms  under  Brnddoek, 
who  won  the  fair  lady,  and  the  tardy  lover 
married  the  pretty  little  Martha  CiiBtis 
three  years  afterwards. 

After    the    capture   of   Port    Duquesne, 
Washint^on   took  leave  of  the  army  at 


colonel,  f 
nnd  agitated,  i 
reply,  but  could  not 
summon  words.  His 
face  crimsoned  with 
confusion,  when  the  accomplished  speaker 
adroitly  relieved  him  by  saying,  "  Sit 
down.  Colonel  Washington :  your  modesty 
is  equal  to  your  valor,  and  that  surpasses 
the  power  of  any  language  I  possess."  . 
The  speaker  was  the  father  of  Beverly ~ 
Robinson,  of  New  York,  at  whose  ho 
Washington  had  met  and  tell  in  love  i< 
his  sister- in-law,  Mary  Phillipsc. 

On  June  15,  177.^,  Washington,  then  t 
member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  wai 
nominated  by  Thomas  Johnson,  a  member 
from  Maryland,  as  commander-in-diie{  j 
of  the  Continental  a 
unanimously,  by  ballot.  On  the  ope 
of  the  Senate  the  next  day.  the  presides 
officinlly  communicated  to  him  a  notice  e 
his  appointment.  Washington  immediate 
1y  arose  in  his  place  and  made  the  follm^I 
ing  reply;   "Mr.  President,  though  I  i 
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ibia  of  the  Ui|^  honor  done  me 
e  uppointment,  yet  1  feel  grent  tlU- 
9  from  a  consoiousnefis  that  ray  abUi- 
a  and  military  pxpericnw  may  not  be 
L  cqiul  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust. 
*"  ,   as   the   Congress  desires   it,   I 

I  Trill  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty,  and 
^  exert  every  power  I  posseaa  in  their  ser- 
I'vice  and  for  tlie  suppoit  of  the  glorious 
» caufte.  I  beg  they  will  aeivpt  my  most 
I  cordial  thanka  for  thia  distinguished  tea- 
f  timooy  of  their  approbation.  But,  lent 
I   unlucky   event   should    happen,    un- 


favomble  (o  my  reputation.  I  btg  it  may 
lie  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the 
room  that  I  this  rlay  declare,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myaelf 
equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with. 
As  to  pay,  sir,  I  b^  leave  to  assure  the 
Congress  tJittt,  as  no  pecuniary  considera- 
tion could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  the 
arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  profit  from  it,  I  will  keep  an 
exact  account  of  my  expensea.  These,  1 
doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  J 
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is  all  I  desire."  The  Congresa,  by  uaaa-  one  siiie  wa«  a  piolilc  bead  af  VVttsbingtoa,™ 
immia  vole,  resolved  that  they  would  with  the  Latin  legend,  "  leorgio  Waahing- 
tnainlain  aad  aBsist  the  oommander-in-  ton,  Svprema  Dvci  Excrcitwm  Aurtoil 
ehief,  and  adhere  to  him,  with  their  lives  Libcrtatis  Comitia  Americana  " — "  The 
and  (ortunea,  in  the  cause  oF  American  American  Coogresa  to  George  Washington, 
liberty.  The  coraraftnder- in-chief  of  the  the  Conimander-in-ehief  of  its  Armies,  the 
Continental  army  left  Philadelphia  on  Aaaertor  of  Freedom."  On  the  reverse,  the 
June  21,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  device  showa  troopa  advancing  towards 
Jnly  2.  He  was  everywhere  greeted  with  a.  town ;  others  marching  towards  ' 
euthuaiasm  on  the  way.     His  arrival   in   water;  ships  :  "  ' 

New  York  was  oa  the  same  day  that  Gov- 
ernor TryoD  arrived  from  England,  and 
the  same  escort  received  both.  On  the 
morning  of  July  3,  the  troopa  were  drawn 
up  in  order  upon  the  common,  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  receive  the  commander-in-chief. 


Accompanied    by    the   general    oflicerB    of 
the  army  who  were  present,  Washington 
walked   from   hia  headquarlera 
to    a    great    elm-tree,    at    the 
north  aide  of  the  common,  and 
under  its  ahadow,  stepped  for- 


General  Waahingt 
in  front,  and  mounfl 
ed,  with  bis  stAlI^ 
whose  attention  he  b 
directing  to  the  em- 
barking enemy.  The 
legend  ia,  "  Hoatibus 
Primo  Fugatis" — 

The   enemy   for   the 


flight."  The  exergue 
under  fbe  device. 
"  BoBtonlum  Reeuper- 
atiiin,  irii.  mart)). 

-ed,  March    17, 


On  Dec.  27,  ITTf 
the  ConcreBB,  aitttng'' 
!n  Baltimore,  aTarmed 
at  the  dangerou 
aspect  of  affaire,  "  Re- 
solved, that  General 
Washlnpton  shall  be, 
and  he  (b  hereby.  In- 
vcated  with  fnH, 
ample,  and  complete 
powers  to  raise  and 
collect  together.  In  the 
most  apeedy  and  ef- 
wisiraoToi's  niiDUDianKi  tr  aataan,  m»,  tednal   manner,  from 

.  any   or    all    of   these 

ward  B  few  paeea,  made  some  remarks.  United  States  Beventy-aii  battalions  of  ta- 
drew  his  Bword,  and  formally  took  com-  fantry,  ia  addition  to  those  already  voted 
mand  of  the  Continental  army.  See  by  Congrcas;  to  appoint  ofBcera  for  the 
Abut  [ Conffnenfof  Armp).  gnid  battalions  of  infantry;  to  ralae,  offi- 

On  March  25,  177(1,  when  news  of  the  cer,  and  equip  3,000  Tight-horse,  three  r^- 
British  e\-Bcua(ion  of  Boston  reached  Con-  ments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers, 
gress,  that  body  resolved  that  its  thanks  and  to  establish  their  pav:  to  apply  to  any 
be  presented  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  States  for  such  aid  of  tlic  militia  m 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  hia  com-  he  shall  judge  necesaary :  to  form  such  msg- 
mand,  "  for  their  wise  and  apirited  con-  amines  or  provisions,  and  In  such  placea, 
duct  In  the  aiege  and  acquisition  of  Boa-  as  he  shall  think  proper:  to  displace  and 
ton;  and  that  a  medal  of  "gold  lie  atnick  appoint  all  oflicera  under  the  rank  of  brig- 
in  commemoration  of  thia  great  event  and  adier-genernl.  and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
presented  to  hia  Excellency."  Thia  medal  in  every  other  department  in  the  Amerl- 
WM  nearly  2%  inches  in  diameter.  On  can  armies;  to  take,  wherever  he  may  bsu 
2U  ™ 
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wtrntereT  he  nifty  wont  for  the  Uie  of  the  mueketB  and  occaBlonallj'  side-arma  Their 
armj  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it  motto  was  Conqutr  or  die  Care  was 
allowing  a  reaeouable  price  for  the  same     taken    to    bate    all    the    States    which 


rency  [not  then  beginning  to  de- 
preciftte]  or  are  otherwise  die 
affected  to  the  American  cause 
and  return  to  the  States  of 
which  they  are  citizens  their 
names  and  the  nature  of  their 
offences  together  with  the  wit 
nesses  to  pro\e  them  The 
foregoing  powers  were  vested  in 
Washington  tor  the  tefm  of  six 
months  ensuing  the  date  of  the 
resolution  unless  sooner  deter 
mined  by  Congress  These  pow 
ers  were  almost  equal  to  those  of 
a  Roman  dictator  They  were 
conferred  before  the  Congreas 
could  possibly  have  heard  of  the 
brilliant  victory  at  Trenton  on 
the  morning  <if  the  previous  day 
Washington  s  lifeguard  was 
organized  In  1778  soon  after 
the  siege  of  Boston  while  the 
American  army  was  encamped 
En  New  York  on  Manhattan  IbI 
and  It  consisted  of  a  major  s 
command  —  180  men  Caleb 
GIbbs  of  Khode  Island  was 
its  first  chief  oflicer  and  bore 
the  title  of  captain  eomman 
dant  He  held  that  ofTiee  un 
til  the  close  of  1770  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  William  Col 
fax  one  of  his  lieutenants 
Theee  were  Henry  P  Living 
iton  of  New  York  William 
Colfax,  of  New  Jersey ;  and 
Benjamin  Goymes,  of  Virginia. 
Colfax  remained  in  command  of 
the  corps  nntil  the  disbanding 
of  the  army  in  1783.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  guard  were  chosen 
with  special  reference  to  their 
excellences — physical,  moral,  and 
mental — and  it  was  considered 
a  mark  of  peculiar  distinction 
to  belong  to  the  commander-in- 
chiefs    guard.      Their     uniform 

consisted  of  a  blue  coat  with  white  fac-  represented  in  the  corps.  Its  numbers 
ings,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  black  varied.  During  the  last  year  of  the 
half-gaiters,  and  a  cocked  hat  with  a  war  there  were  only  pixty-five;  when, 
bill?  and  white  feather.  They  carried  in  1780,  the  army  at  Morrietown  was  In 
215 
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cIdm  proximity  to  the  enemy,  it  was  in- 
creased from  the  original  180  to  250. 
The  last  eurvivor  of  Washington's  life- 
guard was  Serg.  Uzel  Knapp,  who  died 
in  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1837, 
when  he  was  a  little  past  ninety-seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  and  served  in  the  Continental 
army  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until 
ita  close,  entering  the  tifeguard  at  Mor- 
rlstown,  N.  J.,  in  1780.  AfUr  his  death 
Sergeant  Knapp's  body  lay  in  state  in 
Washington's  headquarters  at  Newburg 
three  days,  and,  in  tlie  presence  of  a 
vast  aeecrablagc  of  people,  he  was  buried 
»t  the  foot  of  the  flag-ataff  near  that 
mansion.  Over  his  grave  is  a  handsome 
mausoleum  of  brown  freestone,  made 
from  a  design  by  H.  K.  Brown,  the 
MMiIptor.  Schuyler  Colfax,  a  grandson  of 
the  last  commander  of  the  guard,  had  in 
his  possession  a  document  containing  the 
autograph  signal  urea  of  the  corps  in 
February,  1783,  fac-similes  of  which  have 
been  published. 

Toryism  was  more  rampant  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1776  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  continent.  The  Pro- 
vincial  Congress   was   timid,   and   Tryon, 


of  the  Tories  in  the  city  and  in  the  lower 

valley  of  the  Hudson  to  cut  off  alt  com- 
munication with  the  mainland,  to  Are  the 
magazines,  to  murder  Washington,  his 
staff-officers,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
American  army,  or  to  seize  them  and  send 
them  to  England  for  trial  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  and  to  make  prisoners  of  the  great 
body  of  the  troops.  The  ramifications  of 
the  plot  were  extensive,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  persona  were  employed.  The  mayor 
of  New  York  (Mathews)  was  implicated 
nn  it,  and  even  the  lifeguard  of  Washing- 
ton was  tampered  with.  An  Irishman 
named  Hickey,  of  that  guard,  was  em- 
ployed to  poison  Washington.  He  tried  to 
make  the  housekeeper  at  headquarters — 
the  faithful  daughter  of  Fraunee,  the 
famous  innkeeper — his  accomplice.  She 
feigned  compliance.  Hickey  knew  that 
Washington  was  fond  of  green  pease,  and 
he  made  an  arrangement  for  her  to  have 
poison  in  a  mess  of  them  served  at  the 
table  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
maiden  gave  warning  to  Washington, 
Hickey  put  arsenic  in  the  pease.  She  con- 
veyed them  to  Washington,  who  declined 
to  take  any,  but  caused  the  immediate 
arrest  of  the  faithless  lifeguardsman,  and 
he  was  hanged.  The 
horrible  plot  was  re- 
vealed, and  traced  Ut 
Tryon  as  its  author. 
Under  the  proc- 
lamation of  the 
brothers  Howe,  2,- 
703  persons  in  New 
Jer.sey,  831  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  1.282  in 
the  city  of  New 
—  York  and  the  rural 
districts  subscribed 
a  declaration  of 
fidelity  to  the  Brit- 
ish  King.     Just  be- 


fore 


the    lit 


ited 


the  royal  governor,  was  active  in  foment- 
ing disaffection   from  his  marine  retreat. 

Washington  made  hi»  siinuiiiT  hi'iid- 
quarlers  in  Sew  York  at  Kichmond  Hill, 
at  the  intersection  of  Charlton  and  Vnritk 
streets,  and  Tryon,  on  board  the  Diiehcuf 
of  Ooiiloii,  formed  a  plot  for  the  uprising 
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time  for  the  oper- 
ation of  this  proc- 
lamation expired, 
I.ord  George .  Germain  issued  orders  to 
the  Howes  not  to  let  "the  undeserving 
escape  that  ]iuni-<)iiimil  which  is  due  to 
(heir  criuifs.  iiikI  which  il  will  be  ex- 
I'cdicnt  1(1  iiitiiit  fnr  llic  sake  of  ex- 
ample to  fiilurily."  At  about  the  sumo 
time   \YaBhington    issued    a    proclamation 
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from  Morristown,  N.  J.  (Jan.  25,  1777), 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  thaC 
tboae  who  had  accepted  British  protection 
"  ahould  withdraw  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  or  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America."  There 
immediately  arose  "  a  conflict  of  sover- 
eignties." Clark,  a 
Representative 

New  Jersey,  de- 
clared that  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the 

United  States  was 
absurd  before  con- 
federation. Wash- 
ington had  taken 
the  broad  ground, 
from  the  moment  of 
the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that 
the  thirteen  States 
composed  a  common 
country  under  the 
title  of  the  United 
States  of  America ; 
but  Congress  and  the 
people  were  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  thii 
broad  national  view 
the  right  only  to  outlaw  those  of 
habitants  who  refused  allegiance  to  its 
single  self,  as  if  the  Virginian  owed  fealty 
only  to  Virginia,  or  the  Marylander  to 
Maryland. 

After  the  American  victory  at  Trenton 
the  whole  country  rang  with  the  praises 
of  Washington,  and  the  errors  of  Congress 
in  not  heeding  his  advice  in  the  con 
fltruction  of  the  army  were  freely  com 
mented  upon.  That  body  was  now  inferior 
In  its  material  to  the  first  and  second  Con 
gresses,  and  was  burdened  with  cliques 
and  factions;  and  there  were  protests 
among  the  members,  who  shook  their 
heads  in  disapprobation  of  the  popularity 
and  power  with  which  Washington  was 
invested.  To  a  proposition  to  give  him 
power  to  name  generals,  John  Adams  vehe- 
mently protested,  saying:  "  In  private  lite 
1  am  willing  to  respect  and  look  up  to 
him;  in  this  House  I  feci  myself  to  lie 
the  superior  of  General  Washincton,"  On 
Feb.  24,  1777.  when  mere  "ideal  rein- 
forcements "  were  voted  to  Washington, 
sftcr  an  earnest  debate,  in  which  "  some 


of  the  New  England  delegates  and  one 
from  New  Jersey  showed  a  willingness  to 
insult  him,"  theji  expressed  an  "  earnest 
desire  that  he  would  not  only  curb  and 
confine  the  enemy  within  their  present 
quarters,  but,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to- 
tally subdue   them   before   they   could   be 


Each  State 


reinforced."  To  this  seeming  irony  Wash- 
ington calmly  responded :  "  What  hope 
can  there  be  of  my  effecting  so  desirable 
a  work  at  this  time!  The  whole  of  our 
number  in  New  Jersey  fit  for  duty  is  un- 
der 3,000."  The  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  States  present— 
A'irginia  and  four  New  England  States. 
The  jealous  men  were  few;  the  friends 
and  admirers  were  many.  William  Hoop- 
er, of  North  Carolina,  wrote  to  Bobert 
Morns  "  When  it  shall  be  consistent  with 
policv  to  give  the  history  of  that  man 
[Washington]  from  his  first  introduction 
into  oui  service;  how  often  America  has 
been  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  mere 
strength  of  his  genius,  conduct,  and  cour- 
age ;  encountering  every  obstacle  that 
want  of  money,  men,  arms,  ammunition, 
could  throw  in  his  way;  an  impartial 
world  will  say,  with  you.  he  is  the  great- 
est man  on  earth.  Misfortunes  are  the 
elements  in  which  he  shines;  they  are  the 
groundwork  on  which  bis  picture  appears 
to  Ihe  i^reatest  advantage.  He  rises  supe- 
rior lo  them  all :  they  serve  as  forts  to 
his  fortitude,  and  as  stimulants  to  brin^ 
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into  view  those  great  qualities  which  his  powerful  Grates  faction  in  Congress  sus- 
modesty  keeps  concealed."  tained  him  in  this  disobedience^  and 
In  the  summer  of  1777  Washington  be-  caused  legislation  by  that  body  which  was 
gan  to  feel  the  malign  influence  of  the  in-  calculated  to  dishonor  the  commander-in- 
trigues of  Geit.  Uoratio  Gates  (g.  v.)  chief  and  restrain  his  military  operations, 
against  him,  such  as  Schuyler  had  en-  They  forbade  him  to  detach  more  than 
dured.  The  same  faction  in  Congress  2,500  men  from  the  Northern  army  with- 
which  favored  Gates's  pretensions  in  the  out  first  consulting  Gates  and  Grovernor 
case  of  Schuyler  also  favored  his  ambi-  Clinton,  and  so  making  him  subservient 
tious  schemes  for  his  elevation  to  the  po-  to  his  inferiors.  Emboldened  by  the  evi- 
sition  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri-  dent  strength  of  his  faction  in  Congress, 
can  armies.  After  Gates  ha4  superseded  Gates  pursued  his  intrigues  with  more 
Schuyler  (August,  1777),  that  faction  in-  vigor,  and  his  partisans  there  assured 
duced  the  Congress  to  lavish  all  their  him  that  he  would  soon  be  virtual  com* 
favors  upon  the  former,  the  favorite  of  mander-in-chief,  when,  late  in  Novemberi 
the  New  England  delegation,  and  to  treat  1777,  he  was  made  president  of  a  new 
Washington  with  positive  neglect.  They  board  of  war,  which  was  vested  with 
did  notscruple  to  slight  his  advice  and  to  large  powers,  and  by  delegated  authority 
neglect  his  wants.  With  unpatriotic  queru-  assumed  to  control  military  affairs  whidi 
lousness  some  of  the  friends  of  Gates  in  properly  belonged  to  the  commander-in- 
Congress  wrote  and  spoke  disparagingly  chief.  Gates  found  a  fitting  instrument 
of  Washington  as  a  commander  while  he  in  carrying  forward  the  conspiracy  in 
was  on  his  march  to  meet  Howe  (Au-  General  Conway,  who,  it  was  rumored, 
gust,  1777).  John  Adams,  warped  by  his  was  about  to  be  appointed  a  major-general 
partiality  for  Gates,  wrote,  with  a  singular  in  the  Continental  army,  to  which  ap- 
indifference  to  facts,  concerning  the  rela-  pointment  Washington  made  the  most 
tive  strength  of  the  two  armies:  "I  wish  serious  opposition,  because  of  Conway's 
the  Continental  army  would  prove  that  unfitness;  also  because  it  was  likely  to 
anything  can  be  done.  I  am  weary  with  drive  from  the  service  some  of  the  best 
so  much  insipidity.  I  am  sick  of  Fabian  generals.  Conway  heard  of  this  opposi- 
systems.  My  toast  is,  *  A  short  and  tion.  His  malice  was  aroused,  and  hi9 
violent  war.' "  After  the  defeat  of  tongue  and  pen  were  made  so  conspicuous- 
Wayne  that  followed  the  disaster  at  the  ly  active  that  he  was  considered  the  head 
Brandj'winc,  the  friends  of  Gates  in  Con-  and  front  of  the  conspiracy,  which  is 
gress  renewed  their  censures  of  Washing-  kno\\ni  in  history  as  "  Conway's  Cabal." 
ton,  and  John  Adams  exclaimed,  "  O  He  wrote  anonymous  letters  to  members 
Heaven,  grant  us  one  great  soul.  One  of  Congress  and  to  chief  magistrates  of 
leading  mind  would  extricate  the  best  States,  filled  with  complaints  and  false 
cause  from  that  ruin  which  seems  to  await  statements  concerning  the  character  of 
it."  And  after  the  repulse  of  the  British  Wasliinfjton,  in  wliich  the  late  disasters 
before  forts  Mercer  and  ^lifflin  (October,  to  the  American  arms  were  charged  to  the 
1777),  Adams  exclaimed:  "Thank  God,  incapacity  and  timid  policy  of  the  com- 
the  glory  is  not  immediately  due  to  tlie  mander-in-chief.  He  also  wrote  forged 
commander-in-chief,  or  idolatry  and  adu-  letters  as  if  from  the  pen  of  Washington, 
lation  would  have  been  so  excessive  as  to  He  did  his  best  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
endanger  our  liberties."  After  the  sur-  content  among  the  oflicers  of  the  army, 
render  of  Burgoyne  the  proud  Gates  in-  and  caused  some  of  them  to  write  flatter- 
suited  Washington  by  sending  his  report  ing  letters  to  Gate&,  and  so  fed  his  hopes 
immediately  to  Congress  instead  of  to  the  of  having  the  chief  command.  Members 
commander-in-chief,  and  was  not  rebuked;  of  Congress  joined  in  this  letter-writing 
and  he  imitated  the  treasonable  conduct  in  disparagement  of  the  chief.  A  delegate 
of  Lee  by  disobeying  the  orders  of  Wash-  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lovell)  in  a 
ington  to  send  troops  (not  needed  there)  letter  to  Gates  said,  after  threatening 
from  the  Northern  Department  to  assist  Washington  with  "  the  mighty  torrent  of 
in  capturing  Howe  and  his  army  or  ex-  public  clamor  and  vengeance  ":  "  How  dif- 
pelling    them    from    Philadelphia.      The  ferent   your   conduct   and   "vour   fortune! 
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This  army  will  be  totally  lost  unless  you  So,  also,  was  the  conspiracy  abandoned 
come  down  and  collect  the  virtuous  band  soon  afterwards.  Some  of  Gates's  New 
who  wish  to  fight  under  your  banner."  England  friends  became  tired  of  him. 
And  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  Conway,  found  out,  was  despised,  and  left 
in  an  anonymous  letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  the  army.  He  quarrelled  with  General 
after  declaring  that  the  army  at  Valley  Cadwallader  and  fought  a  duel  with  him. 
Forge  had  no  general  at  its  head,  said :  "  A  Conway  was  wounded,  and,  expecting  to 
Gates,  a  Lee,  or  a  Conway  would  in  a  few  die,  wrote  an  apologetic  letter  to  Wash- 
weeks  render  them  an  irresistible  body  of  ington,  deploring  the  injury  he  had  at- 
men.  Some  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  tempted  to  do  him.  He  recovered  and  re- 
ought   to   be    made   public,    in    order    to  turned  to  France. 

awaken,  enlighten,  and  alarm  our  coun-  When  the  conspiracy  to  deprive  Wash- 
try."  Henry  treated  the  anonymous  letter  ington  of  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
with  contemptuous  silence,  and  sent  it  to  was  fully  ripe,  a  day  was  secretly  chosen 
Washington.  Rush's  handwriting  betrayed  when  a  committee  of  Congress  should  be 
him.  Conway  had  written  to  Gates  con-  appointed  to  arrest  Washington  at  Valley 
ccming  Washington :  "  Heaven  has  been  Forge.  At  that  time  there  was  a  majority 
determined  to  save  your  country,  or  a  of  the  friends  of  the  conspirators  in  Con- 
weak  general  and  bad  counsellors  would  gress  (then  sitting  at  York,  Pa.),  be- 
have ruined  it."  When  these  words  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  New  York  dele- 
reached  Washington,  he  let  Conway  know  gation.  Only  Francis  Lewis  and  Col. 
the  fact.  A  personal  interview  ensued,  William  Duer  were  at  York.  The  latter 
during  which  Conway  justified  his  words  was  very  ill.  Lewis,  having  been  informed 
and  offered  no  apology.  He  boasted  of  his  of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  sent  a 
defiance  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  message  to  Duer.  The  latter  asked  his 
was  commended  by  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  physician  whether  he  could  be  removed  to 
others.  The  Gates  faction  in  Congress  the  court-house,  where  Congress  was  in 
prociired  Conway's  appointment  as  inspect-  session.  "  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  at 
or-general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  the  risk  of  your  life."  "  Do  you  mean 
major-general,  and  made  him  independent  that  I  would  expire  before  reaching  the 
of  the  chief.  The  conspirators  hoped  these  place?"  asked  Duer.  "No,"  said  the  phy- 
indignities  would  cause  Washington  to  sician,  "  but  I  will  not  answer  for  your 
resign,  when  his  place  might  be  filled  by  life  twenty- four  hours  afterwards."  "  Very 
Gates.  Then  the  conspiracy  assumed  an-  well,"  responded  Duer,  "  prepare  a  litter." 
other  phase.  Without  the  knowledge  of  It  was  done,  and  Duer  was  carried  to  the 
Washington  the  board  of  war  devised  a  floor  of  Congress.  The  arrival  of  Gouver- 
winter  campaign  against  Canada,  and  neur  Morris,  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
gave  the  command  to  Lafayette.  It  was  a  at  the  same  time,  satisfied  the  conspira- 
trick  of  Gates  to  detach  the  marquis  from  tors  that  they  would  be  defeated,  and  they 
Washington.  It  failed.  Lafayette  was  gave  up  the  undertaking, 
summoned  to  York  to  receive  his  commis-  On  Sept.  17,  1777,  the  Continental  Con- 
sion  from  Congress.  There  he  met  Gates,  gress,  expecting  to  be  obliged  to  fly  from 
Mifflin,  and  others,  members  of  the  board  Philadelphia,  again  invested  Washington 
of  war,  at  table.  Wine  circulated  freely,  with  almost  dictatorial  powers,  to  last  for 
and  toasts  abounded.  At  length  the  mar-  sixty  days.  He  was  authorized  to  sus- 
quis,  thinking  it  time  to  show  his  colors,  pend  misbehaving  officers;  to  fill  all  va- 
said:  "Gentlemen,  I  perceive  one  toast  cancics ;  to  take  provisions  and  other  neces- 
has  been  omitted,  which  I  will  now  pro-  saries  for  the  army,  wherever  he  could 
pose."  They  filled  their  glasses,  when  he  find  them  within  70  miles  of  his  head- 
gave,  "The  commander-in-chief  of  the  quarters,  paying  the  owners  therefor,  or 
American  armies."  The  coldness  with  giving  certificates  for  the  redemption  of 
which  that  toast  was  received  confirmed  which  the  public  faith  was  pledged;  and 
Lafayette's  opinion  respecting  the  men  to  remove  and  secure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
around  him,  and  he  was  disgusted.  The  owners  all  goods  which  might  prove  ser- 
conspirators,  finding  they  could  not  use  viceable  to  the  public.  On  Dec.  30  these 
the   marquis,    abandoned   the    expedition,  powers  were  extended  to  April  10,  1778. 
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Through  the  cxcrtionn  of  General  I-afny-  An  Hgrecment  was  then  made  tor  the 
ette,  who  wtnt  to  France  in  ITTtl,  ar-  French  array  to  march  to  the  Hudson 
rHngenents  were  made  with  Louis  XVI.  to  Kiver  as  speedily  as  possible, 
send  to  the  aid  of  the  struggling  Ameri-  The  earliegt  celebration  of  Waahing- 
cana  a  French  land  and  naval  force.  The  ton's  birthday  found  on  record  occurred  in 
French  troops  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-tJeneral  the  Count 
de  RochBmbeau.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
clashing  of  military  authority,  General 
Washington,  who  was  to  be  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  allied  armies,  waa  created 
by  the  King  a  lieutenant-general  of 
France,  that  he  might  be  on  an  official 
equality  with  Rochambcau,  who  was  com- 
manded to  serve  under  Washington.  This 
waa  a  wise  arrangement.  The  com  mi  a- 
aion  granted  to  Washington  by  the  Fiench 
monarch  was  brouglit  over  by  Ijifiiyctte 
on  his  return  to  America.  The  ships  and 
troops  speedily  followed.  In  the  following 
summer  Washington  contemplated  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs  with  great  anxiety 
and  even  alarm.     Tlie  French  fleet  and 

army  were  blockaded  at  Newport,  nnd  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  II  (0.  S.),  1782. 
commander-in-chief  was  doubtful  whether  The  Virtjinia  (lazctte,  or  the  Ameriean 
his  own  army  could  be  kept  tiigcther  for  Adicrtiscr,  made  the  following  record  four 
another  campaign.  He  wns.  therefore,  ex-  days  after  the  event:  "  Tuesday  last,  being 
eeedingly  anxious  to  strike  a  decisive  the  birthday  of  his  Excellency,  General 
blow.  He  proposed  to  Roehnmbeau  an  Washington,  our  illustrious  commander-ln* 
attack  on  New  York,  but  that  was  tlioiiglit  cliicf,  the  same  was  commemorated  here 
too  hazardous  without  a  superior  naval  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy." 
force.  I>;ttprs  were  aeiit  to  the  French  The  event  wns  celebrated  at  Talbot  Conrt- 
ndniirnl  in  the  West  Indies,  entreating;  as-  house,  Md..  the  next  year.  Leading  citi- 
sistance,  and.  in  September,  Washington  zcns  assembled  at  Cambridge,  where  u, 
proceeded  1o  Hartford  to  hold  an  ap-  public  dinner  was  provided,  at  which  the 
pointed    personal    conference    there    with    following     regular     toasts     were    drunk: 


Rocliamlxnu.        They    met    on    Sept. 

Rflohambean  was  nceoinpanied  by  .\dmjra 

Tcrnay,  eomniander  of  the  Fiem-h  fleet  jii 

Newport.     The  conelnston  was  thiit  thi 

scHMn  was  too  far  nilvanceil  for  the  allict 

to  perform  anything  of  importance,  and 

after  making  some  general   arrangementE 

for   the   next   campaign.   Wnshingtiiti    re 

Inrned  to  We^t  Point,  on  the  Hudson.    It    dc  liochi 

wns  during  this  al)scnce  from  ciinip  that   the 

the  treason  of  Arnold  waa  revealed.   Wash- 


ington  met  Rochnmbean  a  second  time  at  eipiality;   1 

Hartford.    It  was  on  May  21,  1781.    Their  prove  the  i 

meeting  was   celehrnted   by  discharges   of  (o   tlic   unt 

cannon.    After  partaking  of  refreshments,  Slay  the  U; 

the  generals  and  suites  rode  to  Wethers-  jierpetual." 

field,    a    few    miles    below    TIarlfoid.    es-  New   York 

ported  hv  a   few  private  gentlemen,  and,  there 
at  the  house  of  Joseph  Webb.  wh. 
ington  was  lodged,  a  conference 


I    Waahington^Iong    may    I 

e! — the  linnstcd  hero  of  liberty;  2.  Con- 

fss;  :{.  fiovemor  and  State  of  Maryland; 

I-ouis  XVI, — the  protector  of  the  rightS' 

marikind;     5.  Continental     army;     6, 

iryhiml  line;  7.  May  trade  and  naviga- 

•n   (lourifh:   8,  The  seven  United  Prov- 

Itlollnnd].  our  allies;  9.  The  Count 

and  French  army;  10.  May 

een  the  powers  in  alliance 

n  the  Imsia  of  justice  and 


I.  May  the  friends  of  freedom 

9ons  of  virtue:   12.  Conversion 

intural    sons   of    America;    13. 

iiion  of  the  American  Statea  be 

The   day   wns   celebrated   in 

in    1784.      It   was   celebrated 

n  other  places  on  Feb.  II,  each 

until  1703,  when  the  day  waa  changed 

held,    lo  the  22<1  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  atyle. 
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Vitb  retunuDg  peace,  the  proEpci'ts  of  I'oiitent  in  the  nrui;,  and  also  mie-eprei 

the  ContJnentnl  army,  about  to  be  disband-  distress  throughout  the  countrj'.    Conteii 

cd,   Bppenred    very   gloomy.      For   a    long  plating  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  natj 

time  neither  ofilcers  nor  privute  luildiera  government,  many  were  inclined  to  coi^| 

had    receiTcd   any    pay,   for   the   treasury  aider  it  "  noncal  condition  of  the  repub- 

was  vmpty,  and  there  appeared  very   lit-  lican  form,  and  wished  for  a  stronger  one, 

tie    BSGUrance    that    iU    londition    would  tike  that  of  Great  Britain.     Tliia  feeling 

Ik  improved-     There  was  wide-spread  die-  bceame    so    manifest    in    the    army    that 
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Colonel  Nicola,  a  foreigner  by  birth,  and 
of  weight;  character,  commandiDg  a  Penn- 
sylTania  raiment,  wrote  a  reprehensible 
letter  to  Washington  in  Ma;,  1782,  in 
which,  professing  to  speak  for  the  arm;, 
he  urgMl  the  necesBity  of  a  monarchy  to 
secure  an  efficient  government  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  for  the  Americans. 
He  proposed  to  Washington  to  accept  the 
headship  of  such  a  government,  with  the 
title  of  King,  and  assured  htm  that  the 
army  would  support  him.  Nicola  received 
from  the  patriot  a  stern  rebuke.  "  If  I 
am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  my- 
self," he  wrote,  "  you  could  not  have  found 
a  person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more 
disHgreeahle."  If  there  was  then  a  bud- 
ding conepiraey  to  overthrow  the  in- 
choate republic,  it  was  effectually  crushed 
in  the  germ. 

On  June  8,  1783,  Washington  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  governor  of  each 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  (like 
his  Parewell  Address,  issued  thirteen 
years  afterwards)  an  earnest  plea  for 
union.  In  this  paternal  and  affectionate 
address,  the  commander  ■  in  ■  chief  of  the 
armies  stated  four  things  which  he  deemed 
to  be  essential  to  their  well-being,  and 
even  to  their  very  existence — namely,  "  An 
Indissoluble  union  of  the  States  under  one 
general  head;  a  sacred  regard  to  public 
Justice;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace 
establishment,  and  the  prevalence  of  that 
psciRc  policy  and  friendly  disposition 
among  the  people  of  the  United  Slntea 
which  would  induce  them  to  forget  their 
local  prejudices  and  politics,  to  make  those 
mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite 
to  the  general  proHperity.  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  saerifiee  their  individual  ad- 
vantages to  the  interests  ot  the  commu- 
nity," "These,"  he  said,  "are  the  pillars 
on  which  the  glorious  fabric  ot  our  inde- 
pendence and  national  character  must  be 
supported,"  The  commander- in. chief  re- 
quested each  governor  to  whom  the  ad- 
dress was  sent  to  lay  it  before  his  legislat- 
ure at  its  next  session,  that  the  sentiments 
might  be  considered  as  "  the  legacy  of  one 
who  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions,  to 
he  useful  to  bis  country,  and  who,  even 
in  the  shade  of  retirement,  would  not  tail 
to  implore  the  divine  benediction  upon 
it." 

On  Dec.  4,  1783,  Washington  assembled 


his  officers  who  were  near  in  the  large 
public  room  of  Fraunce'^  Tavern,  comer 
of  Broad  and  Pearl  stt-^ts,  New  York, 
to  exchange  farewells  wiL    them.     After 


the  officers  had  assembled  Washington  en* 
tered  the  room,  and,  taking  ft  glaaa  of 
wine  in  his  hand,  said,  "With  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  taka 
leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that 
your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous 
and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have 
been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having 
tasted  the  wine,  he  continued,  "  I  cannot 
come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave, 
but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  will 
come  and  take  me  by  the  hand,"  ITia 
scene  was  touching  and  impressire. 
While  their  cheeks  were  suffused  with 
tears  Washington  kissed  each  of  his  be- 
loved coinpanions-in-arms  on  the  forehead. 
Then  the  eommander-in-chief  left  the 
room,  and,  passing  through  ■«  corps  of 
light  infantry,  walked  to  Whitehall 
Ferry,  followed  by  a  vast  procession  of 
citizens.  At  2  P.M.  he  entered  a  barge  and 
crossed  the  Hudson  to  Paulus's  Hook 
{now  Jersey  City),  on  his  way  to  the 
Congress   at   Annapolis. 

After  parting  with  his  officers  in  New 
York,  Washington  stopped  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  comptroller  an  account  of  his  ex- 
penses during  the  war,  amounting  to 
(including  that  spent  for  secret  service) 
JfiOl.-).  Tlien  he  went  on  to  Annapolis, 
where  the  Congress  was  in  session,  and, 
at  noon,  Dec.  23.  178.3,  he  entered  the 
Senate  chamber  of  the  Maryland  State- 
house,  according  to  previous  arTangi>- 
ments,   and   delivered   to  General   Miffiin, 
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^ealdmt  of  tlut  body,  hie  commission, 
■'which  he  had  received  from  it  in  June, 
BO  doing,  the  comniandcr-in- 
lehiel  deliveied  a  brief  epeecb,  with  much 
■feeling.  MilHin  mode  an  eloquent  repl.v, 
Und  closed  hy  Baying:  "We  join  yaa  in 
lf»mmending  the  intt-rcBts  of  our  dearest 
■jCuuntry  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
■Ood,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts 

■and  minds  of  its  citieens  to  improve  the 
■opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a 
Snappy  and  respectable  nation.  And  for 
u,  we  address  to  Him  our  earneat  pray' 
B  that  a  life  so  iwloved  may  be  fostered 
Pwilh  all  His  care;  that  your  days  moy  be 


i-eporled  the  same  day  "That  tie  atAtue 
be  of  bronze;  the  general  to  be  represent- 
ed in  a  Roman  dress,  holding  a  truncheon 
in  his  right  hand,  and  his  head  cndrcled 
with  a.  laurel  wreath.  The  statue  to  be 
supported  by  a  marble  pedestal,  en  which 
ure  to  be  represented,  in  basso-relievo, 
the  following  principal  events  of  the  war, 
in  wliicb  General  Woshlngton  commanded 
in  person,  vie.:  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
the  capture  of  the  Hesaians  at  Trenton, 
the  battle  at  Princeton,  the  action  at 
Monmouth,  and  the  surrender  at  Tork- 
town.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of    the    ()edestal    to    be    engraved    as    fol- 


hii 

d»: 

^^■«ei 


BS  happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious,  and  lows;    '  The    United    States,    in    Congress 

that  He  will  give  yon  that  reward  which  assembled,  ordered  thla  statue  to  be  erect- 

tJie  world  cannot  give."     Washington  and  ed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1783,  in  honor 

tiin  wife  set  out  for  Mount  Vernon  on  the  of  George  Washington,  the  illuBtrioua  c< 

tdny  before  Christmas,  wliere  he  was  wel-  mander-in -chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Unit^ 

.corned  back  to  private  life  by  the  greet-  ed    States    of    America    during    the    war 

lings  of  bis  family  and   (locks  of  colored  which  vindicated  and  secured  their  liberty, 

•ervnnts.  sovereignty,  and  independence.' "     It  was 

On  Aug.  7.  1783,  the  Continental  Con-  further  resolved  that  the  statue  should  ' 
^  Bitting  at  Princeton,  resolved  be  made  by  the  best  artist  in  Europe,  un- 
tmanimouslj  "  That  an  equestrian  statue  der  the  direction  of  the  United  Btntes 
General  Washington  be  erected  at  the  minister  at  Versailles  (Benjamin  Frank- 
place  where  the  residence  of  Congress  lin),  and  that  the  best  resemblance  of  Gen- 
shall  be  established."  The  matter  was  eral  Washington  that  could  be  procured 
referred  to  a.  committee  consisting  of  should  be  sent  to  the  minister,  together 
Arthur  Lee,  Ellsworth,  and  Mif-  with  "  the  fittest  description  of  the  events 
prepare  a  plan.  The  committK  uhicb  are  to  be  the  subject  of  the  Emsbo- 
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relifVO."    H«ppily  tar  liUtor 


!   (ibvlisk    to    the    ) 


Btatue  of  Wttshington  "  in  n  Uaman  WuBhingtoii,  begun  by  private  subscrip- 
dreBs"  was  never  ex^Piited.  Washington  tions.  Meanwhile  Congress  had  cauBcd 
died  on  Deo.   14,   1709.  nnd  on   the   23d    an  equcBtiian  italue  of  broiiic  to  be  erects 

ed  in  a  square  at  the  na- 
tional  capital.  The  SUte 
of  Virginia  had  nlao  erect- 
ed a  monument  Burmount- 
ed  by  a  bronze  equestrian 
etntue,  at  Bichmond;  and 
the  citizenB  of  New  York 
caused  an  equestrian 
elutue  of  bronze  lo  be 
erected  at  Union  Square, 
by  Henry  K.  Brown,  au- 
perioT  to  any  jet  Bet  np. 
In  nn  order-book  In  tlie 
handwritin]^  of  Wasbing- 
ton,  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  Prof.  Robert 
W.  Weir,  instruetor  of 
drawing  in  the  United 
Stutes  Military  Academy, 
and  which  he  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  War 
Depnrlment  at  the  na- 
limial  capital  in  the  year 
1873,  may  be  found  the 
famous  order  against  pro- 
fanity, written  by  the 
com  mander-in- chiefs     own 

The   following  i 


>m^'n 
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N.  J.,  1780;  Birdsall  House,  Peckskill, 
N.  Y.,  1780 ;  De  Windt  House,  at  Tappan, 
1780;  Moore's  house,  Yorktown,  Va., 
1781;  Hasbrouch  House,  Newburg,  1782, 
1783;  Farm-house  at  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J., 
near  Princeton,  1783;  and  Fraunce's 
Tavern,  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets, 
New  York  City,  where  he  parted  with  his 
officers,  1783. 

During  his  whole  military  career 
Washington  never  received  the  slightest 
personal  injury.  In  the  desperate  battle 
on  the  Monongahela,  where  Braddock  was 
mortally  •  wounded,  Washington  was  the 
only  officer  unhurt.  To  his  mother  he 
wrote:  "I  luckily  escaped  without  a 
wound,  though  I  had  four  bullets  through 
my  coat  and  two  horses  shot  under  me." 
To  his  brother  John  he  wrote :  "  By  the 
all-powerful  dispensation  of  Providence  T 
have   been    protected   beyond   all   human 


probability  or  expectation.  Death  was 
levelling  my  companions  on  every  side." 
In  that  battle  an  Indian  chief  singled 
Washington  out  for  death  by  his  rifle, 
but  could  not  hit  him.  Fifteen  years 
afterwards,  when  Washington  was  in  the 
Ohio  country,  this  chief  travelled  many 
miles  to  see  the  man  who  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who \ tried  to  shoot  him,  were  sat- 
isfied was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  He  said  he  had  a  dozen 
fair  shots  at  him,  but  could  not  hit  him. 
John  Parke  Custis,  an  only  son  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  by  a  former  husband,  was  aide 
to  the  commander-in-chief  at  Yorktown, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  Seized 
with  camp-fever,  he  retired  to  Eltham, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Bassett,  a  kinsman, 
where  he  died.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  Washington  hastened  to  the  bed- 
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Fide  o(  his  dying  step-son.  He  was  met 
at  the  door  by  Dr.  Crnik,  who  told  hira 
that  all  was  over.  The  chief  bowed  his 
head,  and,  giving  vent  to  bia  sorrow  by  a 
liood  of  teara,  he  turned  to  the  weeping 
widow  —  mother  of  four  childreti  —  and 
Btiid:  "I  adopt  the  two  younger  children 
BS  my  own."  Theae  were  Eleanor  Parke 
CuBtia  and  George  ^YaBhingtcn  Parke 
OuBlis,  the  former  three  years  of  age  and 
the  latter  six  months. 

Waahinglnn  as  Prcsirfrtit. — Presidential 
electors  were  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
autumn  of  1788,  who  met  in  electoral  col- 
leg*  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February, 
1789,  ftnd  choM  the  President  and  Vice- 
President.  His  election  was  announced  to 
him  by  Charles  Thomson,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Mount  Vernon  for  the  purpose, 
Witli  A  letter  from  Jolut  Luigdoti,   pro 


tempore  president  of  Uie  Senate.  Thmv 
son  arrived  on  April  14, 1879.  Washington 
accepted  the  office,  and  towards  evening 
the  same  day  rode  rapidly  to  Fredericks- 
burg to  bid  farewell  to  his  aged  mother. 
On  the  morning  of  the  Iflth,  accompanied 
by  Thomson.  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  hia 
favorite  body  •  servant,  he  began  hia 
journey  towards  New  York,  everywhere 
on  the  way  greeted  with  demonstra- 
tions of  reverence  and  affection.  He  was 
received  at  New  York  with  great  honors, 
nnd  on  April  30  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  adminis- 
tered by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor 
of  the  State  of  Sew  York.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  open  outside  gallery  of 
the  old  City  Hall,  on  the  comer  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets,  in  the  presence  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  a  vast  mulU- 
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tude  of  citizens      He  i 


plam  BUit  of  dark  brown  cloth  and  white  thi 
Bilk  stockings  all  of  Amerit^an  matiufact  eai 
ure>     He  never  wore  a  wig     Uis  ample   edj 


that  bitter  animositj  grew  up  between 


which  gaie  Waahington  great  i 
IB  and  they  became  the  acknowl 
leaders  of  two  violently  opposing 
parties — Federalists  and  Ke- 
publicans  When  W  ashing 
ton  thought  of  retiring  from 
the  Presidency  at  the  close 
of  his  first  term,  Jefferson, 
who  knew  and  valued  his 
sterling  patnotism  urged 
him  to  aicept  the  office  a 
second  time  In  a  letter  to 
him  he  boldlv  avowed  his  be- 
lief that  there  nas  a  con 
epiracv  on  foot  to  establish 
a  monarehv  in  this  country 
on  the  ruins  of  the  republic, 
and  pointed  to  the  meaxures 
advocated  by  Hamilton  as 
indicative  of  a  scheme  to 
hair  was  powdered  and  dressed  in  the  corrupt  legislators  and  people.  Washing- 
fashion  of  the  day,  clubbed  and  ribboned,  ton  plainly  told  JelTerson  that  his  sus- 
After  taking  the  oath  and  kissing  the  picions  about  a  monarchical  conspiracy 
sacred  volume  on  which  he  had  laid  his  wore  unfounded,  and  that  the  people,  espe- 
hande,  he  reverently  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  cially  of  the  great  cities,  were  thoroughly 
an  attitude  of  devotion  said,  "  So  help  me,  attached  to  republican  principles.  But 
God!"  The  chancellor  said,  "It  is  done!"  .Jefferson  was  firm  in  hia  belief  in  a  eon- 
And  then,  turning  to  the  people,  he  shout-  apiracy,  and,  finally,  criminations  and  re- 
ed, "  Long  live  George  Washington,  the  criminations  having  taken  place  in  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States."  The  public  prints  between  the  two  secre- 
shout  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  taries,  Hamilton  charged  Freneau's  Oo- 
populace,  when  Washington  and  the  mem-  zette,  which  continually  attacked  the  ad- 
here of  Congress  retired  to  the  Senate  ministration,  with  being  the  organ  of 
chamber,  where  the  President  delivered  his  Jefferson,  edited  by  a  clerk  in  hia  office, 
inaugural  Kddresa.  Then  he  and 
the  members  went  in  procession  to 
St,  Paul's  Chapel,  and  there  invoked 
the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  upon 
the  new  government. 

Mr.  Jefferson  returned  from 
France  In  the  autumn  of  1789,  to 
take  a  seat  in  Washington's  cabinet. 
He  was  filled  with  the  French  en- 
thusiasm for  republican  ideas  and 
hatred  of  monarchy,  and  he  was 
chilled  by  the  coldneaa  of  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Hamilton,  and 
others  towards  the  cause  of  the 
French  revolution iats.  He  became 
morbidly  sensitive  and  snspicioua. 
especially    of    Hamilton,    regarding 

him  as  still  a  champion  of  a  limited  The  whole  article  was  courteous  in  words, 
monarchy,  for  which  he  had  expressed  his  but  extremely  bitter  In  allusions.  It  pro- 
preference  in  the  convention  that  framed  duced  an  open  rupture  between  the  two 
the  Constitution.  The  consequence  was.  secreUries,  whi<A  Waahington  tried  in 
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vain  to  heal  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson.  Jer- 
ferson,  not  long  afterwards,  left  the 
cabinet,  which  Washington  regretted. 

Goon  after  the  adjourDinent  of  Congress, 
March,  17S1,  Washington  started  an  a 
three  months'  tour  through  the  Southern 
States  to  make  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  their  wants,  and 
to  observe  the  workings  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  government.  He  found  that  the 
opposition  to  the  national  Constitution 
■0  strongly  shown  in.  that  region  had  as- 
sumed the  character  of  opposition  to  the 
administration,  and  his  reception  was  not 
so  warm  as  it  had  been  during  hia  tour 
in  New  England.  He  stopped  a  few  days 
on  the  Potomac,  and  selected  the  site  for 
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the  national  capital.  His  course  lay 
through  Vir(;inia  by  way  of  Riehninnd  into 
North  Carolina,  and  by  a  curved  route 
to  Charl(«ton,  S,  C.  He  extended  it  to 
Savanna li.  Oa..  wlience  he  ascended  the 
right  liank  of  the  river  to  Augusta;  and, 
turning  bis  face  homeward,  panseil  through 
Columliiii  and  the  interior  of  North  Caro- 
lina  and  Virginia.  The  journey  of  1,8S7 
miles  was  made  with  the  same  pair  of 
horses. 

Wnsliingtor  strongly  dpsired  to  retire  to 
private  life  at  the  close  of  his  first  term 
as  President,  The  public  more  ntrongly 
desired  his  continuance  in  office.  It  was 
a  eritienl  time  in  the  life  of  the  republic, 
and  he  patriotically  yielded  to  what  seem- 
ed to  be  the  demands  of  public  interests. 


and    became   a    candidate   for   re-dection. 

The  lines  between  the  two  political  parties 
in  the  nation  were  now  (1792)  distinctly 
drawn.  Opposition  to  the  funding  system 
was  substituted  for  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Both  parties  were  in  favor  of 
the  re-election  of  Washington,  hut  divided 
on  the  question  of  who  should  be  Vice- 
I'resident.  The  opposition  (Republicans) 
concentrated  their  votes  on  George  Clin- 
ton ;  the  Federalists  supported  John 
Adams.  Washington  received  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  electoral  college,  the 
members  of  that  body  then  numbering 
130.  Adams  received  seventy-seven  votea 
and  Clinton  fifty.  The  Kentucky  electors 
voted  for  JefferBOn  for  Vice-President,  and 
one  of  the  South  Carolina  vot«B 
was  given  to  Aaron  Burr. 

As  soon  as  the   news  of  the  ex- . 
ecution    of    Louis    XVT.,    in    Paris 
(January.    1703),   reached   England 
and    the    Continental    powers,    they 
coalesced  against  France,   and  war 
between   them   and   the  Revolution- 
ists    was     announced.      When     the 
news  of  this  event  and  the  conduct 
of   Genet    reached    Washifigton,    at 
Mount  Vernon,  hia  mind  was  filled 
with    anxiety.      Ily   the    treaty    of 
commerce,    French    privateers   wer« 
entitled   to  a  shelter   in   AmerlcMi 
ports — a   slicllcr  not  to  be  extend- 
_       ed   to   the   piiemies  of   France.     By 
:^^       the   treaty  of   .illiiince,   the   United 
States  wiis  bound,  in  express  terms, 
to  guarantee  the  French  possessions 
in  America,     War  l)ctween  England 
and  the  United  Statea  was  threatened  in 
the  aspect  of  events.     Washington  hasten- 
ed  to   Philadelphia    to   consult   with    hia 
cabinet.    The  questions  were  put:  Whether 
a  proclamation  to  prevent  citizens  of  the 
Unifi^  States  interfering  in  the  impending 
war  should  be  issued!     Should  it  contain 
a    declaration    of    neutrality,    or    what? 
Should   n   minister   from   the   French   Re- 
public   be    received  T      If    so,    should    the 
reception  be  absolute  or  qualified  T     Was 
the  United  Stales  bound  to  consider  the 
treaties  with   France  as  applying  to  the 
present    state    of    the    parties,    or    might 
llipy   be   renounced    '>r    suspendedt      Sup- 
pose the  treaties  binding,   what  was   the 
pfleet  of  the  guarantee?    Did  it  apply  in 
the  case  of  an  offensive  warT     Was  the 
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present  war  offLnsiie  or  defcn^itc  on  the 
part  of  trance'  Did  the  treaty  with 
France  require  the  excliiaion  of  i.nghah 
•hips  of  war  other  than  pniaticra  from 
the  porta  of  the  United  btntefil  Was  it 
advisable  to  call  an  ejctra  aesBion  of  Cod 
gresst  Afl«r  careful  discussion  it  was 
unanimously  concluded  that  a  proclama 
tion  of  neutrality  should  he  issued  that 
a  new  French  minister  ehould  be  lecened 
and  that  a  special  session  of  Cont,rL8S 
was  not  expedient  There  were  some  dif 
ferencea  of  opinion  upon  other  jiointa 
under  discussion  A  proclamation  of  ncii 
trality  was  put  forth  \pril  22  I'DJ  It 
announced  the  disposition  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  a  fncndl}  and  impartial 
policy  towards  all  of  the  In,  1  liferent 
powers  it  evhorted  and  named  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  a\oid  all  aita  con 
trary  to  this  disposition  declaied  the 
resolution  of  the  go\einment  not  only 
not  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  those  nho 
might  expose  theiusehes  to  punishment  or 
forfeiture  under  the  law  of  nations  by 
aiding  or  abetting  either  of  the  belligei 


ents  but  to  cause  all  such  acts  done  with 
ni  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  btates, 
to  be  prosecuted  in  the  proper  lourts 

It  nas  the  nish  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  that  Washington  should 
hold  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  for  a 
third  time  He  yearned  for  the  happiness 
of  private  life  and  he  would  not  con 
sent  and  in  the  fall  of  ITUC  John  Adams 
nas  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
Before  the  election  took  place,  Washington 
issued  (bept  IT)  a  fare\tell  address  to 
the  people  It  was  an  earnest  appeal  to 
them  to  priser\e  the  Union  of  the  States 
as  the  onlj  sure  hope  for  the  continu 
ancL  of  their  liberties  and  of  the  na 
tional  life  and  prosperity  W  hen  the 
1  risident  had  uritten  out  his  address, 
he  submitted  it  to  Hamilton  Jay  and 
Madison  for  their  criticism  and  sugges 
tions  Tills  uas  done  Several  sugges 
tions  vere  made  ind  a  feu  verbal  alter 
ations  Unwilling  to  mar  the  draught 
nhicb  Washington  had  submitted  to  them, 
Hamilton  made  a  copy  introducing  a  few 
(,rafts   and   making   fener   prunings,   and 


the  rplntion  which  binda  a 
dutiful  citizen  ti 
try  and  that  in  with 
drawing  the  tender  of  ser 
nee  whith  silence  in  mv 
situation  might  imply  I 
Rm  inlluenred  bv  no  dimi 

future    interest      no    deti 

of  gmteful   respect 

for    yonr    past    kindnpsi 

but    Bm    supported 

full    conviction    llinl    the    step    is    com- 


making  a  fair  copy  m  his  own  band' 

ing    eent   it   to   C     Claypoole    of   Phila  pstible  with  both 

driphm    who  published  a  dailv  paper  and       The    acceptance    of      and    continual 

lu  that  it  uas  hrst  printed      The  original  hitherto  m    the  office  to  which  your  Buf- 

maniiacnpt  of  this  addreas  was  in  the  pos  frageg  have  twice  called  me   huie  been 

session  of  the  late  Robert  Lennox   of  New  nniforai    sacrifice    of    inclination 

\ork      It  was  also  published  on  a  hand  opinion  of  duty    and   to  a   deference  for 

somelv  printed  broadside   with  a  portrait  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire      I  con 

of   Washington    at    the   bead     drann    by  stantly   hoped    tlint    it   would   have   been 

Joseph   Wright    and   engraved   by   Datid  much    earlier   in    mv   pi^cr     conMstentIv 

Sdwin  with  mollies  nhich  I  wis  not  at  liberti 

Haahinqlona  Farewell  Adirmg  In  the  to  disregard  to  return  to  that  retirement 
People  of  the  I  nitcd  States — Six  months  from  nhich  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn 
before  the  cIcBe  of  Washington  s  second  The  strength  of  mi  inclination  to  do  this 
term  he  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  re  previous  to  the  lart  election  had  even 
election  He  issued  the  following  farewell  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  addresi  to 
address.  Sept  17  ITOG  declare  it  to  yoii  but  mature  reflection 
on  the  then  perplexed  and  cribcal  posture 

Friends     and     Fellow   citizens,  —  The  of  our  afTxirs  with  foreign  nations  and  the 

period    for    a    new   election   of   a    citizen  unanimous   adiicc   of  persona  entitled   to 

to   adminisler   the  executive  government  my  confidence    impelled   me  to  nbandoo. 

of  the   United   "^lateB   being  not   far   di«  the  idea 
lant   and  the  time  actually  arrived  when       I  rejoice  that  the  slate  of  your  corn 
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external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  foundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall 

renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incom-  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong 

patible   with    the   sentiment   of   duty   or  incitement  to  unceasing  vows  that  Heaven 

propriety;    and  am   persuaded,   whatever  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens 

partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  services,  of  its  beneficence ;   that  your  union  and 

that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual ;  that 

country,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  de-  the  free  Constitution,  which  is  the  work 

termination  to  retire.  of  your   hands,   may   be   sacredly   main- 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un-  tained;  that  its  administration  in  every 
dertook  the  arduous  trust  were  explained  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  and  virtue;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of 
of  this  trust  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  the  people  of  these  States,  under  the 
with  good  intentions  contributed  towards  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete, 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  pru- 
govemment  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  dent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire 
very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to 
unconscious  in  the  outset  of  the  inferior-  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption 
ity  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  to  it.  , 
of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But 
diffidence  of  myself;  and  every  day  the  in-  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  can- 
creasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  not  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  ap- 
more  and  more  that  the  shade  of  retire-  prehension  of  danger  natural  to  that 
ment  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
welcome.  Satisfied  that,  if  any  circum-  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  contem- 
stances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  plation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  quent  review,  some  sentiments,  which  are 
consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  incon- 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  polit-  siderable  observation,  and  which  appear 
ical  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it.  to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
is  intended  to  terminate  the  career  of  my  ofl'ered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  pos- 
that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  sibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his 
beloved  country  for  the  many  honors  it  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for  couragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re- 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  ccption  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
supported  me;  and  for  the  opportunities  not  dissimilar  occasion. 
I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
inviolable  attachment  by  services  faithful  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  un-  mendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
equal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  or  confirm  the  attachment. 
to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  The  unity  of  government,  which  con- 
always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  stitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear 
as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  It  Is  a  main! 
that  under  circumstances  in  which  the  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  indepen-i 
passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  dence,  the  support  of  your  tranquillity 
liable  to  mislead,  amid  appearances  at  home,  your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safe- 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ty;  of  your  prosperity:  of  that  very 
often  discouraging,  in  situations  in  which  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as 
not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has  coun-  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  from  different 
tenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  con-  causes  and  from  different  quarters  much 
stancy  of  your  support  was  the  essential  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employ- 
prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  ed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  con  vie- 
plans  by  which  they  were  effected.     Pro-  tion  of  this  truth;   as  this  is  the  point 
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in  your  political  fortress  against  which  of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particular  navi- 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  gation  invigorated;  and,  while  it  con- 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  ac-  tributes  in  different  ways  to  nourish  and 
tively  (though  often  covertly  and  in-  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national 
sidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protec- 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  tion  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  it- 
immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  self  is  unequally  adapted.  The  East,  in 
your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already 
that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habit-  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement 
ual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  ac-  of  interior  communications  by  land  and 
customing  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  water  will  more  and  more  find,  a  valuable 
of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home, 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis-  The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies 
countenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort,  and, 
a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  con- 
abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  sequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  out- 
to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  lets  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weighty 
from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts,  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union, 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of 

sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or  interest  as  one  nation.    Any  other  tenure 

choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential 

has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections,  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own 

The  name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  separate  strength  or  from  an  apostate  and 

you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  al-  unnatural    connection    with    any    foreign 

ways  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious, 
more  than  any  appellation  derived  from       While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country 

local  discriminations.    With  slight  shades  thus   feels   an   immediate  and   particular 

of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined 

manners,  habits,  and  political  principles,  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of 

You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and  means  and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater 

triumphed  together;  the  independence  and  resource,   proportionably  greater  security 

liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  in- 

counsels  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan-  terruption     of     their     peace     by     foreign 

gers,  sufferings,  and  successes.  nations,  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value. 

But  these  considerations,  however  pow-  they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption 
erfully  they  address  themselves  to  your  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  them- 
sensibility,  arc  greatly  outweighed  by  selves,  which  so  frequently  afflict  neighbor- 
those  which  apply  more  immediately  to  ing  countries  not  tied  together  by  the 
your  interest.  Here  every  portion  of  our  same  governments,  which  their  own  rival- 
country  finds  the  most  commanding  ships  alone  would  be  sufiicient  to  produce, 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre-  bui:  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  at- 
serving  the  union  of  the  whole.  taehments,  and  intrigues  would  stimulate 

The   North,   in   an   unrestrained   inter-  and  embitter.     ITence,  likewise,  they  will 

course  with  the  South,  protected  by  the  avoid    the   necessity   of   those   overgrown 

equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  military  establishments  which,  under  any 

in  the  productions  of  the  latter  great  ad-  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to 

ditional   resources  of  maritime  and  com-  lilierty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 

mercial  enterprise  and  precious  materials  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty, 

of  manufacturing  industry.    The  South  in  In  this  sense  it  is  that  your  Union  ought 

the    same    intercourse,   benefiting   by   the  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 

agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought 

grow  and  its  commerce  expand.    Turning  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the 

partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  other. 
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These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  towards  confirming  their  prosperity.  Will 
language  to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the 
mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the 
Union  as  a  primary  object  of  patriotic  Union  by  which  they  were  procured? 
desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  com-  Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
mon  government  can  embrace  so  large  a  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would 
sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  sever  them  from  their  brethren  and  con- 
to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  nect  them  with  aliens? 
criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 
a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole  is  in- 
the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  dispensable.  No  alliances,  however  strict, 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  between  the  parts  can  be  an  adequate  sub- 
happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  stitute;  they  must  inevitably  experience 
worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  the  infractions  and  interruptions  which 
such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced, 
union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you 
while  experience  shall  not  have  demon-  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by 
strated  its  impracticability,  there  will  al-  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govem- 
ways  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  ment  better  calculated  than  your  former 
of  those  who  in  any  quarter  may  endeavor  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the  effi- 
to  weaken  its  bands.  cacious  management  of  your  common  con- 
In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  cerns.  This  government,  the  offspring  of 
disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  a  matter  of  our  own  choice,  iminfluenced  and  unawed, 
serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
have  been  furnished  for  characterizing  lure  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
parties  by  geographical  discriminations  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
Northem  and  Southern,  Atlantic  and  ers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  con- 
Western;  whence  designing  men  may  en-  taining  within  itself  a  provision  for  its 
deavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your 
real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views,  confidence  and  your  support.  Respect  for 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws, 
influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
other  districts.  You  cannot  shield  your-  true  Liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political 
selves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make 
heart-burnings  which  spring  from  these  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  gov- 
misrepresentations ;  they  tend  to  render  ernment.  But  the  constitution  which  at 
alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit 
bound  together  by  fraternal  affection,  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is 
The  inhabitants  of  our  Western  country  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the 
head ;  they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  people  to  establish  government  presupposes 
by  the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
ratification  by  the  Senate,  of  the  treaty  established  government. 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satis-  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
faction  at  that  event  throughout  the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  un-  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
founded  were  the  suspicions  propagated  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counter- 
araong  them  of  a  policy  in  the  general  act,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  States  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are 
nnfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to  destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle, 
the  Mississippi;  they  have  been  witnesses  and  of  fatal  tendency.  Tliey  serve  to 
to  the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that  with  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 
Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain,  which  and  extraordinary  force:  to  put  in  the 
secure  to  them  everything  they  could  de-  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation, 
sirC;  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small  but  prt- 
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ful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com-  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all 
munity;  and,  according  to  the  alternate  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  the  rights  of  person  and  property, 
public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  1  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  danger  of  parties  in  the  State,  with  par- 
fashion,  rather  than  the  organs  of  consist-  ticular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them 
ent  and  wholesome  plans  digested  by  com-  on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
mon  councils  and  modified  by  mutual  in-  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
terests.  warn   you    in   the   most   solemn   manner 

However   combinations   or   associations  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit 

of  the  above  description  may  now  and  then  of  party  generally. 

answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  be-  rable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
come  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind, 
ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men  will  be  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  all 
enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  peo-  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  con- 
pie,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  trolled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of  the 
of  government;  destroying  afterwards  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  un-  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst 
just  dominion.  enemy. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov-       Tlie  alternate  domination  of  one  faction 

emment,  and  the  permanency  of  your  pres-  over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of 

ent  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  revenge,     natural     to     party     dissension, 

that  you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 

oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  perpetrated   the   most   horrid   enormities, 

but   also   that  you   resist  with   care   the  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.     But  this 

spirit  of  innovation  upon   its  principles,  leads   at   length    to   a   more   formal    and 

however     specious     the     pretexts.      One  permanent  despotism.    The  disorders  and 

method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  miseries   which   result,   gradually   incline 

forms    of    the    Constitution,    alterations,  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  re- 

which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  sys-  pose    in    the    absolute    power    of    an    in- 

tem,  and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  dividual ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of 

be  directly  overthrown.    In  all  the  changes  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more 

to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this 

that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  neces-  disposition   to   the   purposes   of  his   own 

sary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  govern-  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty, 
ments   as   of   other   human    institutions;        Without    looking    forward    to    an    ex- 

that  experience  is  the  surest  standard  by  tremity  of  this  kind    (which  nevertheless 

which   to   test   the   real    tondoncy   of   the  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight),  the 

existing  constitution  of  a  country;    that  common   and   continued   mischiefs  of  the 

facility   in    changes,   upon    the   credit   of  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the 

mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes  to  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  dis- 

perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety  courage  and  restrain  it. 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion ;  and  remember.        It  servos  always  to  distract  the  public 

especially,  that,  for  the  efficient  manage-  councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  adminis- 

ment  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  conn-  tration.     It  agitates  the  community  with 

try  so  extensive   as  ours,   a  government  ill-founded    jealousies   and    false   alarms; 

of  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 

perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispensable,  another,  foments  occasionally  riot  and  in- 

Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  govern-  surrection.  It  opens  the  doors  to  foreign  in- 

ment,   with    powers    properly   distributed  fluence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  facil- 

and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.     It  is,  itated    access    to    the    governniont    itself 

indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  through   the  channels  of  party  passions, 

government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  Tlius  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  coun- 

enterprisos    of    faction,    to    confine    each  try  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will 

member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  of  another. 
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There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  transient  benefit  which   the  use  can   at 

countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the  ad-  any  time  yield. 

ministration  of  the  government,  and  serve  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
within  certain  limits  is  probably  true,  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
in  governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party,  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
govemments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and 
tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace 
be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salu-  all  their  connections  with  private  and 
tary  purpose.  And  there  being  constant  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked, 
danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  Where  is  the  security  for  property,  for 
by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  re- 
assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  ligious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which 
demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  courts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution 
warming,  it  should  consume.  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  be   maintained   without   religion.     What- 

of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in-  ever   may   be    conceded    to    the    influence 

spire  caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 

administration,     to     confine     themselves  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  for- 

within     their     respective     constitutional  bid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can 

spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle, 
powers    of    one    department    to    encroach       It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or 

upon  another.    The  spirit  of  encroachment  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 

tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  government.      The    rule,    indeed,    extends 

departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 

whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real  of  free  government.    Who  that  is  a  sincere 

despotism.    A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  friend   to   it   can   look   with    indifference 

power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of 

predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  suf-  the  fabric? 

ficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this       Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 

position.      The    necessity     of     reciprocal  importance,    institutions   for   the   general 

checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  diffusion  of  knowledge.     In  proportion  as 

by  dividing  and  distributing  it  info  dif-  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 

ferent  depositories,  and  constituting  each  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  pub- 

the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  lie  opinion  should  be  enlightened, 
invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced       As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 

by  experiments  ancient  and  modern,  some  and  security,  cherish  public  credit.     One 

of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 

eyes.    To  preserve  them  must  be  as  neces-  sparingly  as  possible;   avoiding  occasions 

sary   as    to    institute   them.      If,    in    the  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 

opfnion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  membering  also  that  timely  disbursements 

modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent 

be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  cor-  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 

rected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  avoiding    likewise    the    accumulation    of 

the  Constitution  designates.    But  let  there  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 

be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for,  though  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertion  in  time 

thiB,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instru-  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  un- 

ment  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  avoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not 

by  which  free  govemments  are  destroyed,  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the 

The  precedent  must  always  greatly  over-  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear, 

balance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
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your  representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To  occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their  stinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  contests, 
duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  prac-  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  re- 
tically  bear  in  mind  that  towards  the  pay-  sentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
ment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue ;  that  government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes ;  culations  of  policy.  The  government  some- 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not  times  participates  in  the  national  ,propen- 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  sity,  and  adopts  through  passion  what 
that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment,  insep-  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times,  it 
arable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
objects  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  diffi-  servient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigat- 
culties),  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  ed  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister 
a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often, 
the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  somotimos  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations 
spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  has  been  the  victim. 

obtaining  revenue  which   the  public  exi-       So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of 

gencies  may  at  any  time  dictate.  one  nation  for  another  produces  a  variety 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  of    evils.      Sympathy    for     the    favorite 

all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  nation,    facilitating    the    illusion    of    an 

with   all.     Religion   and   morality   enjoin  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases  where 

this   conduct;    and   can   it   be   that   good  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infus- 

policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?    It  will  ing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 

be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  at  no  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in 

distant  period  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  with- 

mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  out  adequate  inducement  or  justification, 

example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite 

exalted  justice  and  benevolence.    Who  can  nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which 

doubt   that   in    the   course   of   time   and  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making 

things  the  fruits  of  such   a  plan   would  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting 

richly   repay   any   temporary   advantages  with  what  onght  to  have  been  retained, 

which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a 

to  it?    Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from 

connected    the    permanent    felicity    of    a  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld.    And 

nation  with  its  virtue?     The  experiment,  it   gives   to  ambitious,   corrupted,  or  de- 

at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  senti-  hided  citizens   (who  devote  themselves  to 

ment     which     ennobles     human     nature,  the    favorite    nation)     facilitv    to    betrav 

Alas!    is    it    rendered    impossible    by    its  or    sacrifice    the    interests    of    their    own 

vices?  country   without   odium,    sometimes   even 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  with  popularity:  gilding  with  the  appear- 
is  more  essential  than  that  permanent,  in-  ancc:*  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a 
veterate  antipathies  against  particular  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion, 
nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the 
others,  should  be  excluded ;  and  that,  in  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition, 
place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelinjrs  corrnption.  or  infatuation, 
towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an  numerable  ways  such  attachments  are  par- 
habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  ticularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened 
is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  and  independent  patriot.  How  many  op- 
to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  portunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  domestic  factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to 
in  one  nation  against  another  disposes  each  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils!  Such 
more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak  towards 
to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  a  great  and  powerful  nation  dooms  the 
and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 
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Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 

influence  \1  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fel-  prosperity     in    the     toils    of     European 

low-citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ambition,   rivalship,    interest,   humor,   or 

ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  since  his-  caprice? 

tory  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  in-  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
fluence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of 
republican  government.  But  that  jealousy,  the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not 
becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  in-  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
fluence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  an-  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is 
other,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  always  the  best  policy.  1  repeat  it  there- 
see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  fore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in 
veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it 
on  the  other.  Real  patriots  who  may  resist  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  ex- 
the  intrigues  of  the  favorite  are  liable  to  tend  them. 

become   suspected   and   odious;    while   its  Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves, 

tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respecta- 

confldence   of   the   purpose,   to   surrender  ble  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust 

their  interests.                                     '  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  emergencies. 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  hu- 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  pos-  manity,  and  interest.  But  even  our  com- 
sible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  mercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  per-  impartial  hand;  neither  seeking  nor  grant- 
feet  good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop.  ing  exclusive  favors  or  preferences ;  con- 
Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  suiting  the  natural  course  of  things;  dif- 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  fusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle  means 
relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  nothing:  establishing  with  powers  so  dis- 
are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns,  posed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  mer- 
to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  chants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to 
in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  support  thoni,  conventional  rules  of  inter- 
or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  colli-  course,  the  best  that  present  circumstances 
sions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities.  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  tem- 
Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in-  porary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time 
vites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  circumstances  shall  dictate;  constantly 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  keeping  in  view  that  it  is  folly  in  one 
off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from 
external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  another:  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion 
such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutral-  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may 
ity,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  accept  under  that  character:  that,  by  such 
be  scrupulously  respected :  when  belliger-  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  con- 
ent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  dition  of  having  given  equivalents  for 
making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  Xmng  reproach- 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation :  ed  with  ingrn'  i*  ude  for  not  giving  more, 
when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war.  as  our  There  can  '  no  greater  error  than  to  ex- 
interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel,  pect  or  jalculate  upon  real  favors  from 
Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
peculiar  a  situation?  Wliy  quit  our  own  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?     Why,  by  ought  to  discard. 

interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  oif  any  In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these 
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counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  violate  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity 

1  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  towards  other  nations, 

and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish;  that  The  inducements  of  interest  for  observ- 

they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  ing  that  conduct  will  best  be  referred  to 

passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  run-  your  own  reflections  and  experience.    With 

ning  the  course  which  has  hitherto  mark-  me  a  predominant  motive  has.  been  to  en- 

ed  the  destiny  of  nations.    But,  if  I  may  deavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to 

even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  pro-  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institu- 

ductive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occa-  tions,  and  to  progress  without  interruption 

sional  good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency 

recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  which   is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 

to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes, 

intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my 

of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of  inten- 

a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  tional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too  sen- 

your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  die-  sible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  prob- 

tated.  able  that  I  may  have  committed  many  er- 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  rors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  be- 

duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  principles  seech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate 

which   have   been   delineated,    the    public  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.    I  shall 

records  and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  coun- 

must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.    To  try  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  in- 

myself,   the    assurance   of   my   own   con-  dulgence;  and  that,  after  forty-five  years 

science  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an 

myself  to  be  guided  by  them.  upright  zeal,   the   faults   of  incompetent 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as 

Europe,    my    proclamation    of    April    22,  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of 

1793,  is  the  index  of  my  plan.    Sanctioned  rest. 

by  your  approving  voice,  and  by  that  of  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
your  Representatives  in  both  Houses  of  other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent 
Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  love  towards  it  which  is  so  natural  to  a 
continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced  by  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  him- 
any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  self  and  his  progenitors  for  several  gen- 
it.  erations,  I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expec- 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  tation   that   retreat   in   which   I   promise 

aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet 

well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my 

the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 

to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  in-  laws  under  a  free  government,  the  ever- 

terest  to  take,  a  neutral  position.    Having  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy 

taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares, 

depend    upon   me,    to    maintain    it    with  labors,  and  dangers, 

moderation,  perseverance,  and  firmness.  

The  considerations  which  respect  the  The  leaders  of  the  Anti-Federal  or  Re- 
right  to  hold  this  conduct  it  is  not  neces-  publican  party  became  more  and  more 
sary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only  violent  in  their  censure  of  their  opponents, 
observe  that,  according  to  my  understand-  and  finally  they  indulged  in  personal  abuse 
ing  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  of  Washington,  charging  him  with  venal- 
being  denied  by  any  of  the  belligerent  ity  and  even  with  immorality.  The  chief 
powers,  has  been  virtiiai'y  admitted  by  vehicle  of  this  abuse  was  a  newspaper 
all.  called  the  Aurora,  published  by  Benjamin 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neuticl  conduct  Franklin  Barhe,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Frank- 
may  be  inferred,  without  anything  more,  lin.  When  Washin<;ton  was  al)Out  to  re- 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  hu-  tire  from  the  Presidency  in  1797  a  writer 
manity  impose  on  every  natiim  in  cases  in  in  that  journal  said:  "If  ever  a  nation 
which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  in-  has  been  debauched  by  a  man,  the  Ameri- 
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can  nation  has  been  debauched  by  Wash-  measures  of  the  administration,  and  he 
ington.  If  ever  a  nation  has  been  de-  was  appointed  (July  7)  lieutenant-general 
ceived  by  a  man,  the  American  nation  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies 
has  been  deceived  by  Washington.  Lot  of  the  United  States — raised  and  to  be 
his  conduct,  then,  be  an  example  to  fut-  raised.  The  venerated  patriot,  then  sixty- 
ure  ages.  Let  it  serve  to  be  a  warning  six  years  of  age,  responded  with  alacrity, 
that  no  man  may  be  an  idol.  Let  the  his-  "  You  may  command  me  without  reserve," 
tory  of  the  federal  government  instruct  he  wrote  to  President  Adams,  qualifying 
mankind  that  the  mask  of  patriotism  may  the  remark  by  the  expressed  desire  that 
be  worn  *to  conceal  the  foulest  designs  he  should  not  be  called  into  active  service 
against  the  liberties  of  a  people."  On  until  the  public  need  should  demand  it, 
the  day  when  he  resigned  the  chair  of  and  requesting  the  appointment  of  his 
state  to  John  Adams  (March  4,  1797),  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  forty- 
a  writer  in  the  Aurora,  after  declaring  one  years  of  age,  acting  conimander-in- 
that  he  was  no  longer  possessed  of  the  chief.  Humilton  was  appointed  the  first 
"  power  to  multiply  evils  upon  the  United  major-general,  and.  in  November,  Washing- 
States,"  said,  "  When  a  retrospect  is  taken  ton  met  his  general  officers  in  Philadelphia, 
of  the  Washingtonian  administration  for  and  made  arrangements  for  the  complete 
eight  years,  it  is  the  subject- of  the  great-  organization  of  the  regular  forces  on  a 
est  astonishment  that  a  single  individual  war-footing.  Washington  believed  from 
should  have  cankered  the  principles  of  the  beginning  that  the  war-clouds  would 
republicanism  in  an  enlightened  people,  disperse,  and  not  gather  in  a  tempest,  and 
just  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  despotism,  events  justified  his  faith.  War  was  averted, 
and  should  have  carried  his  designs  against  A  pamphlet  was  published  in  London, 
the  public  liberty  so  far  as  to  put  in  jeop-  in  1777,  containing  letters  purporting  to 
ardy  its  very  existence.  Such,  however,  are  have  been  written  by  Washington,  in  the 
the  facts,  and  with  them  staring  us  in  the  summer  of  1776,  to  members  of  his  family. 
face  this  day  ought  to  be  a  jubilee  in  These  letters  contained  sentiments  so 
the  United  States."  They  also  republish-  totally  at  variance  with  his  character  and 
ed  spurious  letters  of  Washington.  These  conduct  that,  whatever  eff'ect  they  may 
examples  will  sufiice  to  show  the  malig-  have  had  in  England,  they  had  none  in 
nity  of  party  spirit  in  the  early  days  of  this  country,  where  he  was  known.      In 
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the  republic,  when  even  Washington  was  them  Washington  was  made  to  deprecate 
not  spared  from  the  lash  of  public  abuse,  the  misguided  zeal  and  rashness  of  Con- 
It  fell  with  even  more  severity  on  others,  gress  in  declaring  independence,  and  push- 
Both  parties  were  guilty  of  the  offence,  ing  the  opposition  to  Great  Britain  to  so 
In  1708  Washington  approved  the  war   perilous  an  extremity.     In  the.  preface  it 
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was  stated  that,  when  Fort  IjCc  was  served  quite  generally  throughout  the 
evacuated.  General  Washington's  servant  country,  but  nowhere  in  so  imposing  a 
was  left  behind  sick;  that  in  his  posses-  manner  as  in  the  city  in  which  that  inau- 
sion  was  a  small  portmanteau  belonging  guration  had  taken  place.  The  celebra- 
to  the  general,  in  which,  among  other  tion  was  opened  with  a  naval  parade  in 
things  of  trifling  value,  were  the  drafts  the  harbor  on  the  morning  of  April  29. 
of  letters  to  Mrs.  Washington,  her  son  President  Harrison,  following  as  nearly 
(John  Parke  Custis),  and  his  manager  at  as  possible  the  same  route  of  travel  as 
Mount  Vernon,  Lund  Washington,  and  President  Washington,  was  conveyed  by 
that  these  had  been  transmitted  to  £ng-  water  from  Elizabethport  to  New  York, 
land  by  an  ofiicer  into  whose  hands  they  being  escorted  by  a  committee  of  govern- 
had  fallen.  This  fiction  was  contrived  to  ors,  commissioners  of  State,  and  other  dis- 
deceive  the  public  into  a  belief  of  their  tinguished  personages.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
genuineness.  It  is  well  known  that  Wash-  the  East  River  he  was  transferred  to  a 
ington  was  not  at  Fort  Lee  at  the  time  of  barge  manned  by  a  crew  of  ship-masters 
the  surprise  and  evacuation,  and  that  no  from  the  Marine  Society  of  the  Port  of 
servant  of  his  nor  a  particle  of  his  bag-  New  York,  and  by  them  rowed  to  the 
gage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  shore.  The  crew  of  the  barge  that  rowed 
during  the  war.  The  pamphlet  was  repub-  President  Washington  from  Elizabethport 
lished  by  Rivington,  in  New  York,  and  ex-  to  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  were  members 
tensively  circulated  by  the  Tories,  to  injure  of  the  same  society.  A  reception  was 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  author  of  afterwards  held  by  the  President  and  the 
these  spurious  epistles  was  never  publicly  governors  of  the  States  in  the  Ekjuitable 
known.  The  chief  paid  no  attention  to  the  Building,  and  in  the  evening  the  Centen- 
publication,  regarding  it  as  beneath  his  nial  Ball  was  given  in  the  Metropolitan 
notice.  During  his  second  Presidential  Opera-house.  On  April  30  a  special  ser- 
term,  party  malignity  was  carried  so  far  vice  of  thanksgiving  was  held  in  St.  Paul's 
as  to  reprint  the  letters  as  genuine.  Even  Chapel,  being  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
then  he  did  not  notice  them;  but  when  he  ner  a«  that  held  in  the  same  place  on  the 
was  about  to  retire  from  public  life  he  day  of  Washington's  inauguration  100 
wrote  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  years  before.  Literary  exercises  then  took 
(Timothy  Pickering),  under  date  of  place  at  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Nassau 
March  3,  1797,  referring  to  the  letters  and  streets,  the  scene  of  the  first  inauguration 
the  motives  of  their  production,  saying,  ceremonies.  These  exercises  consisted  of 
"Another  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  America  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  8. 
having  occurred,  the  same  weapon  has  Storrs,  a  poem  by  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
been  resorted  to  to  wound  my  character  tier,  an  oration  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
and  deceive  the  people."  He  then  gave  the  and  an  address  by  President  Harrison, 
dates  and  addresscH  of  tlie  letters,  seven  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  given  to  a 
in  number,  and  added,  "  As  I  cannot  know  grand  military  parade,  ending  with  a  free 
how  soon  a  more  serious  event  may  sue-  open-air  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
ceed  to  that  which  will  this  day  take  music  and  a  general  illumination  of  the 
place  (his  retirement  from  office),  I  have  city.  On  May  1  a  great  industrial  and 
thought  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  civic  parade,  under  command  of  Maj.-Gen. 
to  my  country,  and  to  truth,  now  to  detail  Daniel  Butterfield  as  chief  marshal,  took 
the  circumstances  above  recited,  and  to  place,  and  was  witnessed  by  500,000  spec- 
add  my  solemn  declaration  that  the  letters  tators.  The  celebration  was  conducted  with 
herein  described  are  a  base  forgery,  and  complete  success  throughout,  and  not  only 
that  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  them  until  reflected  great  credit  upon  its  managers, 
they  appeared  in  print."  but  accomplished  great  good  in  strengthen- 
Washington's  Inaugfuration,  Centen-  ing  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
NIAL  OF.  On  April  29  and  30,  1889,  the  New  York  and  of  the  entire  country, 
city  of  New  York  celebrated  the  centennial  Wasp,  The,  an  American  sloop-of-war 
of  the  inauguration  of  George  Washing-  of  eighteen  guns,  built  in  Washington, 
ton  as  the  first  President  of  the  Unit-  D.  C,  in  1806.  On  Oct.  13,  1812,  under 
ed    States.    The   occasion   was   also   ob-  command  of  Capt.  Jacob  Jones,  thorough* 
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Ijr  tnanned  and  equipped,  carrying  Bixteen  of  the  FroUo  in  killed  and  wounded  wan 
32-pouiider  carronadea  and  two  long  12-  ninety  men.  The  Wasp  had  only  five  men 
pounders,  with  two  small  brasi  cannon  in  killed  and  five  wounded. 
ber  tops,  she  left  the  Delaware  on  a  cruise.  Jones  placed  Lieutenant  Biddle  in  corn- 
She  was  considered  one  of  the  faateat  mand  of  the  Frolic,  with  orders  to  take 
sailers  in  the  service,  and  waa  fumiabed  her  into  Charleaton,  8.  C,  and  when  thejr 
with  13S  men  and  boys.  She  ran  olT  tow-  were  about  to  part  company  the  British 
arda  the  West  Indies,  and,  on  the  night  of  ehip-of-war  PoKtiera,  aeventy-four  guns, 
Oct.  18,  Jones  aaw  several  vessels,  and  Capt.  J.  P.  Beresford,  bore  down  upon 
ran  parallel  with  them  until  the  dawn,  tbem.  The  Wa»p  and  her  prize  were  not 
when  he  discovered  that  it  was  a  fleet  of  in  a  condition  to  flee  or  figbt,  and  within 
armed  merchant-veesels  convoyed  by  the  two  hours  after  he  had  gained  his  victory 
British  sloop-of-war  frolic,  Capt.  T.  Whin-  Jones  was  eonipelled  to  surrender  both 
yates,  mounting  sixteen  32-pounder  car.  vesaeU.  They  were  taken  to  Bermuda, 
ronades,  two  long  B-poundcra,  and  two  12-  where  the  American  prisoners  were  ex- 
pounder carronades  on  her  forecastle.  She  changed.  The  victory  of  the  Wasp  over 
was  manned  by  a  crew  of  108  persons,  tlie  Frolic  caused  much  exultation  in  the 
The  Frolic  took  a  position  for  battle  ao  United  States.  Jonoa  was  lauded  in 
at  to  allow  the  merchantmen  to  escape  speeches  and  songs.  The  authorities  of 
during  the  fight.  A  severe  engagement  New  York  voted  him  a  aword  and  tbo 
began  at  10.30  a.m.  Within  five  minutes  freedom  of  the  city.  Congress  voted 
the  maintop-gallant  mast  of  the  Waap  him  thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  and  ap- 
was  shot  away  and  (ell  among  the  rig-  propriated  $25,000  to  Jones  and  his  com- 
ging,  rendering  a  portion  of  it  unmanage-  p„ny  as  compensation  for  their  loss  of 
able  during  the  remainder  of  the  action,  prize-money.  A  silver  medal  was  given 
Three  minutes  afterwards  her  gaff  and  to  each  of  his  officers.  The  captain  was 
maintop-mast  were  shot  away,  and  at  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  frigate 
twenty  minutes  from  the  opening  of  the  ifacedonian,  captured  from  the  British  by 
engagement  every  brace  and  most  of  the  Decatur.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
rigging  were  disabled.  Her  condition  was  voted  Lieutenant  Biddle  thanks  and  a 
forlorn.  sword,    and    the    leading    men    of    Phila- 

But  while  the  Wasp  was  thus  suffering,  delphia  gave  him  a  silver  urn.  Ho  was 
she  had  inflicted  more  serious  injury  to 
the  hull  of  the  Frolic.  The  two  vessels 
gradually  approached  each  other,  fell  foul, 
the  bowsprit  of  the  Frolic  passing  in  over 
the  quarter  deck  of  the  Waap  and  forcing 
her  bows  up  in  the  wind  This  enabled 
the  latter  to  gne  the  Frolic  a  raking 
broadside  with  terrible  effect  With  wild 
shouts  the  crew  of  the  Wasp  now  leaped 
Into  the  entangling  rigging  and  made 
their  way  to  the  deck  of  the  Frolic  But 
there  was  no  one  to  oppose  them  The 
last  broadside  had  carried  d<ath  and  dis 
may  into  the  Frolic  and  almost  cleared 
the  deck  of  effective  men  AH  who  were 
able  had  escaped  below  to  a\oid  the  raking 

Bre  of  the  Wasp     The  Fnglish  oirieers  on  ,„,  „BDLt  ia.i. 

deck    nearly   all    of   them   bleeding   from 
wounds    cast  their   swords  in   submission 

before  Lieutenant  Biddle  who  led  the  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com- 
boarding  party  He  sprang  info  the  rig  mnnd  of  the  sloop-of-war  Hornet.  This 
ging  and  with  his  own  hand  struck  the  victory  ^as  celebrated  by  songs,  and 
colon  of  the  Froho  The  contest  lasted  nlso  by  caricatures.  One  of  the  songs 
torty  five  minutes  and  the  aggregate  lost  became  very  popular,  and  was  sung  at 
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nil  publit?  galheringH.     In  it  occurred  the    of  the  ravages  of  tbe  Argot  were  revived, 
following  lines:  On  the  morning  of  June  28,  while  some 

distance    at    sea,    tbe    Wa»p   ine    chued 
"The  '«•  bravely  fought,  bnt  bb  arm*  were   by  two  veaaelB.    They  were  »oon  joined  by 
all  broken,  ,  .1  .   a       ■-■,-,        ,   ^     ,■  *        ■ 

And  ho  fled  from  his  death-woond  Bxhast   "   to'™,  wl"*''   displayed  English   colors, 
and  affrlcbted :  In  the  afternoon,  after  much  manceuTTing, 

Bat   the  Wo»p   darted  forward  her  death-    i.hjs  vessel  and  the  Watp  came  to  an  en- 
Aiid"'^ir"o'?'  his   boaom,    like   llghlnlDa   K"S«'n«'t,  which  soon  became  very  aevore. 
alighted.  ^e  men  of  the  stranger  several  times  at- 

Bbe  pierced  throngh  his  entralla,  she  mad-    tempted  to  board  the  Wa»p,  but  were  re- 
dened  hla  brain  .       „  .         pulsed.      Finally,   the  crew  of  the   Waap 

And  he  writhed  sad  he  groaaed  as  If  torn    {       j..  .-■         j   '     ,        Ii 

with  tbe  colic ;  boarded  her  antagonist,  and  in  less  than 

And  long  shall  John  Bull  me  the  terrible   thirty    minutes    the    latter    was    a    priifl 
'  to   the   American   vessel.     She  proved   to 

be  the  sloop-of-war  Reindeer,  Capt.  Will- 
iam Manners,  and  was  terribly  shattered. 
Her  captain  and  twenty-four  others  were 
killed  and  forty-two  wounded.  The  Wa*p 
was  hulled  six  times,  and  her  low  was 
Ave  men  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded. 
Blakeley  put  his  prisoners  on  board  a 
neutral  vessel  and  burned  the  flet'ndeer. 
For  this  capture  Congress  voted  him  a 
gold  medal. 

He  arrived  at  L'Orient  July  8,  and  on 
Aug.  27  departed  for  another  cruise  in  the 
Wasp.  On  Sept.  1  she  had  a  sharp  engage- 
ment with  the  Avon,  eighteen  guns.  Cap- 
tain Arbuthnot,  in  intense  darkness.  At 
the  end  of  thirty  minutes  the  antagonist 
of  the  Waap  ceased  tiring.  "  Have  yon  sur- 
rendered !"  inquired  Blakeley.  He  wan 
answered  by  a  few  shots,  when  he  gave 
the  Avon  another  broadside,  followed  by 
the  same  question,  which  was  answered 
in  the  alTirmfttive.  and  an  officer  was  about 
to  leave  the  Waap  to  take  possession  of 
the  prize.  Just  then  another  vessel  was 
seen  astern,  rapidly  approaching;  then 
another  and  another,  and  Blakeley  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  prize  so  nearly 
in  his  posHCKflinn.     The  vessel  that  first 


Among  the  caricatures  was  one  by  Charli 
of  Philadelphia,  under  which  were  t 
following  words; 


Tbe  n'ofp  thought  him  bungr;  b;  bis  mouth 
80,  hlH  belly'to  All,  put  a  sting  In  b 


>  the  assistance  of  the  Avon  \ 
the  Castiluin.  eighteen  guns.  The  Avon 
was  so  much  shattered  in  the  conflict 
that  she  sank  almost  immediately.  Her 
people  were  rescued  by  their  friends  on 
'  the  other  vessels.  The  Waap  continued 
her  course,  copturing  several  prizes.  Near 
On  May  1,  1814.  the  Wasp,  then  un-  the  A7X)re8  she  captured  (Sept.  21)  the 
der  command  of  Capt.  Johnston  Blakeley.  Atlanta,  a  valuable  prize  that  he  sent 
left  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth.  N.  II..  and  home  in  command  of  Midshipman  (after- 
soon  appeared  in  the  chops  of  the  British  wards  Commodore)  D.  Geisinger.  On  Oct. 
Channel,  where  she  spread  terror  among  t>  the  Wafip  was  spoken  by  a  Swedish  bark 
the  British  merchant-ships  and  the  people  making  her  way  towards  the  Spanish 
of  the  seaport  towns.  Painful  recollections  main.  She  was  never  heard  of  aft«r- 
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wards   nor  those  who  weie  then  on  board  and  Upper  Holaton  rivers      Tlie  majority 

of  her      She  and  atl   her  people  perished  of    these    settlers    were    men    of    sterling 

in  some  unknown  solitude  of  the  sea  worth    and  were  influential  in  forming  in 

WRtanga     Commonwealtb,     The      a  1772  that  Rovernment  which  suhaequently 

name    applied    to    the    first    independent  grew  to  be  tbe  State  of  Tennessee      John 

civil    government    established    in     North  ^eiier  an  I   James  Robertson  were  among 

America      In    1788    the   Six   Nations     bv  their  number   and  both  of  these  men  were 

the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwi\   agreed  to  sur  cinepicuous  in  the  novel  movement.  Under 

render   all    the    lands    between    the    Ohio  the  title  of      Articles  of  the  Watauga  Ab 

and  Tenneuee  rivers  to  the  English    and  soeiation       a    written    constitution    was 

many  backwoodsmen  began  settling  beyond  drafted    the  fiist  ever  adopted  b)   a  com 

the  mountains  before  it  was  known  that  irmnitv   of    4meriC'»n  Iwirn    freemen      The 

the  Iroquois  Indians  had  ceded   lands  to  settlers  elected  a  repre=entative  assembly 

which  they  had  no  legal  right     ftTiat  is  of  thirteen  men    nhich  in  turn  elected  a 

now  eaatem  Tennessee  was  then  western  omniittee    of    live    vested    with    ]udieiat 

tiorth  Carolina    and  this  repon  consisted  and    executive    auttioritv      This   was    the 

of  a  most  tempting  valley   with  the  C  um  first  free  and  independent  community  es 

bcrland  Kiver  on  one  xids  and  the  Great  tabtished  on  the  American  continent      See 

Smokv  Mountains  on  the  other      The  first  NoBTii  Cabouna    Sevieb   John    Teknes 

settlers  in  this  region  were  largely  from  bee 


the  people  believing  they  were  still  within  He  took  part  in   the   French   and   Indian 

the  domain  of  Virginia      Two  vears  later  W  ar    being  present  at  the  battle  of  Lake 

however    a   siirvejor  discovered   that  the  fJeorfte  in  1"')')  and  the  attack  on  Ticon 

settlement  was  really  within  the  limits  derofra  in  17^8     vvaa  with  Gen    Richard 

of  North  Carolina      This  fact  led   to  the  Monlgomerv      in     his     campaign     against 

organization  of  a  civil  government  for  the  Qiicbee.  in  17/5.  at  the  siege  of  St.  John 

growing  settlement,  an  act  that  was  eon-  and  the  surrender  of  Montreal.     On  June 

summated  at  about  the  time  the  troubles  3,    1770,   he   was   appointed   a   brigadier- 

between  the  royal  governor  of  North  Caro-  general   for  the  Northern  Department  by 

lina  and  the  regulators  reached  their  cli-  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  and 

max.     These  troubles  caused  many  people  assigned   lo  the  command  of  the  post  at 

in  North  Carolina  to  seek  repose  and  se-  Skeensboro,    N.    Y.,    where    he    remained 

ciirity   beyond    the  -mountains,    and    they  during  the  summer  of  1770.     In  the  battle 

located  among  the  pioneers  on  the  Watauga  of  Valcour  Itay,  Oct.    11,   1776,  he  was 
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captured  with  his  vessel,  the  Washington,  This  arsenal  was  kept  busy  during  th# 

but  was  soon  exchanged;  and  during  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars  in  preparing  the 

remainder  of  the  war  commanded  a  bri-  heaviest  kinds  of  war  material,  and  in  re- 

gade  under  Washington.    He  was  a  repre-  cent  years  has  been  noted  for  its  produc- 

sentative    in    the    Grenoral    Assembly    in  tion  of  the  improved  ordnance  provided 

1783,  1794,  and  1795.    He  died  in  Stam-  for  the  army  and  the  various  defensive 

ford,  Conn.,  June  29,  1801.  works  on  the  coasts.     Population  of  the 

Waterman,  Thomas Whttnet,  lawyer;  city  in  1900,  14,321. 

bom    in    Binghamton,   K.    Y.,   June    28,  Watie,  Staiv^d,  military  officer;  bom  of 

1821;    studied   at   Yale   University;    ad-  Cherokee  Indian  parents  in  Cherokee  (now 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1848;   practised  in  the  city  of  Rome),  Ga.,  in  1815;  held  a 

New  York  City  in   1848-70;  removed  to  seat    in    the    legislative    council    of    the 

Binghamton  in  the  latter  year.    He  was  Cherokees;    was    speaker    of    the    lower 

the   editor   of   New  System  of  Criminal  branch  in  1862-65;  joined  the  Confeder- 

Procedure;    Murray   Hoffmanns   Chancery  ate  army  in   1861;   made  colonel  of  the 

Reports,    etc.,    and    author    of    Treatise  Ist  Cherokee  Confederate  Infantry  in  Oc- 

on  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  tober   of   that  yearr    and   was   prcmioted 

Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  States  of  brigadier-general.  May  10,  1864.    He  died 

Wisconsin  and  Iowa:  Containing  Praoti'  in  August,  1877. 

col  Forms;  Digest  of  the  Reported  De-  Watkins,  John  Elfbeth,  naturalist; 
cisions  of  the  Superior  Court  and  of  the  bom  in  Ben  Lomond,  Va.,  May  17,  1852; 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  the  State  of  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in  1871; 
Connecticxit,  from  the  Organization  of  said  curator  of  the  United  States  National 
Courts  to  the  Present  Time,  etc.  He  died  Museum  in  1887-92;  became  superintend- 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1898.  ent  and  curator  of  the  technological  col- 
Waters,  Henry  Fitz-Gilbert,  gene-  lections  in  the  Museum  in  1895.  He  wrote 
alogist;  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  29,  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
1833;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  18i6-96;  The  Evolution  of  the  Railway 
1855;  taught  school;  member  of  the  Passenger  Car;  etc.  He  died  in  1903. 
school  committee  of  Salem  in  1881-82,  Watling  Island,  one  of  the  Bahaman 
and  its  secretary  in  1882-83;  has  spent  group,  southeast  of  Cat  Island.  In  recent 
several  years  pursuing  genealogical  in-  years  the  belief  has  become  quite  estab- 
quiries;  and  traced  the  family  of  John  lished  that  Watling,  and  not  Cat,  Island 
Harvard  when  other  genealogists  failed,  was  the  Guanahani  Island  described  by 
for  which  he  received  the  honorary  de-  Christopher  Columbus  in  his  Journal  as 
gree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1885.  the  first  American  island  seen  by  him,  to 
Watervliet,  a  city  in  Albany  county,  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador. 
N.  Y.,  formerly  the  village  of  West  Troy;  One  of  the  strongest  components  of  this 
on  the  Hudson  River  opposite  the  city  belief  is  the  fact  that  Watling  Island  is 
of  Troy.  The  city  has  large  commercial  the  only  one  in  the  group  containing  a 
interests  by  reason  of  its  location  at  the  lagoon,  a  feature  particularly  pointed  out 
head  of  navigation  on  the  river  and  at  an  by  Columbus  in  the  narrative  of  his  San 
entrance  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  ca-  Salvador  landfall.  Walter  Wellman,  the 
nals  into  the  river,  and  its  direct  com-  explorer,  led  an  expedition  for  the  Chi- 
munication  by  river  and  canals  with  oasfo  Herald  in  1891  to  locate  the  exact 
lakes  Champlain,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  It  island,  and  after  following  the  course  de- 
is  best  known,  however,  as  the  seat  of  scribed  by  Columbus  himself  was  satisfied 
an  extensive  arsenal,  established  by  the  that  the  land  first  seen  was  Watling  Isl- 
United  Stafes  government  in  1807,  and  and,  and  erected  a  memorial  tablet  there 
comprising  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  ex-  bearing  an  inscription  of  the  fact, 
istence  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  ord-  Watson,  Sir  Brook,  military  officer; 
nance,  and  shot,  shell,  and  mounts  therefor.  l)orn  in  Plymouth,  England,  Feb.  7,  1735; 
The  arsenal  and  the  large  stone  magazines  entered  the  naval  service  early  in  life, 
for  powder  and  ammunition  are  within  a  but  while  bathing  in  the  sea  at  Havana  in 
reservation  of  about  110  acres  of  ground,  1749  a  shark  bit  off  his  right  leg  below 
which    is    bisected    by    the    Erie    Canal,  the  knee,  and  he  abandoned  the  sea  and 
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entered  upon  mercantile  business.  He  ed  autobiography,  completed  by  his  son, 
was  with  Colonel  Monckton  in  Nova  Soo-  Winslow  Cossoul  Watson,  was  publish- 
tia  in  1755,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Louis-  ed  in  1855  under  the  title  of  Men  and 
burg  in  1758,  having  in  charge  Wolfe's  Times  of  the  Revolution,  Among  his  pub- 
division,  as  commissary.  In  1759  he  set-  lished  writings  were  a  History  of  the 
tied  as  a  merchant  in  London,  and  after-  Western  Canals  of  New  York;  a  History 
wards  in  Montreal.  Just  before  the  Rev-  of  the  Modem  Agricultural  Societies; 
olutionary  War  he  Tisited  several  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  on  the  Modem 
colonies,  with  false  professions  of  politi-  Berkshire  System,  etc. 
cal  friendship  for  them,  as  a  Whig.  A  Watson,  Fort,  Capture  op.  Upon  an 
friend  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  he  was  made  ancient  tumulus,  almost  50  feet  high,  on 
his  commissary  -  general  in  America  in  the  borders  of  Scott's  Lake  (an  expansion 
1782,  and  from  1784  to  1793  he  was  mem-  of  the  Santee  River),  a  few  miles  below 
her  of  Parliament  for  London.  He  was  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree, 
sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  in  the  British  built  Fort  Watson,  named  in 
1796  was  lord  mayor.  For  his  services  compliment  to  Colonel  Watson,  who  pro- 
in  America,  Parliament  voted  his  wife  jected  it.  In  April,  1781,  it  was  gar- 
an  annuity  of  $2,000  for  life.  From  1798  risoned  by  eighty  regulars  and  forty 
to  1806  he  was  commissary-general  of  Eng-  loyalists,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
land.    He  died  Oct.  2,  1807.  tenant  McKay,  when  Marion  and  Lee  ap- 

Watson,  David  Kemper,  lawyer;  born  peared  before  it  and  demanded  its  sur- 
in  Madison  county,  0.,  June  18,  1849;  render.  Colonel  Watson  was  on  his  way 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1871;  from  Georgetown  with  a  large  force  to 
appointed  assistant  United  States  attor-  assist  McKay,  and  the  latter  promptly 
ney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio;  at-  defied  Marion  and  Lee.  The  latter  had  no 
torney-general  of  Ohio  in  1887-89;  mem-  cannon,  and  the  stockade  was  too  high  to 
ber  of  Congress  in  1895-97 ;  appointed  by  be  seriously  affected  by  small-arms.  Lieu- 
President  McKinley  on  the  commission  to  tenant  Maham,  of  Marion's  brigade, 
revise  and  codify  the  civil  penal  laws  of  planned  and  built  a  tower  of  logs  suf- 
the  United  States.  He  is  the  author  of  ficiently  high  to  overlook  the  stockade. 
History  of  American  Coinage;  Early  Judi-  with  a  parapet  at  the  top  for  the  defence 
dary;  Early  Laws  and  Bar  of  Ohio,  etc,  of    sharp-shooters   placed   therein.    This 

Watson,    Ebenezer,    editor;    born    in  work   was    accomplished   during   a   dark 

Bethlehem,  Conn.,  in   1744.    He  was  for  night,    and    at    dawn    the    garrison    was 

several  years  editor  and  publisher  of  The  awakened  by  a  shower  of  bullets  from  a 

Courant;  and  after  his  death  in  Hartford,  company  of  riflemen  on   the  top  of  the 

Conn.,   Sept.    16,    1777,   his   second   wife,  tower.    Another  party  ascended  the  mound 

Hannah    Bunce,    conducted    the    paper,  and  attacked  the  abatis  with  vigor.    Re- 

probably  the   first  woman  who   edited  a  sistance  was  vain.     The  fort,  untenable, 

newspaper  in  this  country.  was  surrendered  (April  23),  and,  with  the 

Watson,  Elkanah,  agriculturist;  born  garrison    as    prisoners,    Marion    pushed 

in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,   1758;   was  northward  to  the  High  Hills  of  Santee. 
apprenticed  in  1773  to  John  Brown,  a  mer-       Watson,  Henry  Clay,  author;  born  in 

chant  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  in   1775  Baltimore,    Md.,    in    1831;     removed    to 

sent  him  with  a  large  quantity  of  powder  Philadelphia,   Pa.,   and  engaged   in   jour- 

to   Washington   for   use   in   the   siege   of  nalism;    was   connected   with    the   North 

Boston.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (1779)  American,  and  the  Evening  Journal;  later 

he  was  made  bearer  of  despatches  by  Con-  removed  to  Sacramento,  where  he  edited 

gress  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Paris.    He  visit-  the  Times,     He  wrote  Camp-fires  of  the 

ed  Michigan  and  explored  the  lake  region,  Revolution;  Nights  in  a  Block-house;  Old 

and  also  a  route  to  Montreal,  with  a  view  Bell  of  Independence;  The  Yankee  Teapot; 

to   opening   some   improved   way   for   its  Lives    of    the   Presidents   of   the    United 

commercial  connection  with  New  York  and  States;  Heroic  Women  of  History,  etc.    He 

Boston.    In  1828  he  settled  at  Port  Kent,  died  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  10,  1869. 
on    the   west    side   of   Lake   Champlain,       Watson,     John     Crittenden,     naval 

where  he  died,  Dec.  5,  1842.    His  unfinish-  officer;  born  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Aug.  24, 
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1842;    graduated    at    the    United    States  Tale»  of  the  Olden  Times  in  New  York 

Military  Academy  in  1860;  served  in  the  (1832),  and  Historic  Tales  of  the  Olden 

Civil  War,  being  present  at  the  passage  Times  in  Philadelphia    (1833).     He  also 

of  Fcrts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the  left  manuscript  annals  in  the  Philadelphia 

Vicksburg  batteries;  took  part  in  the  bat-  Library.     He  died  in  Germantown,  Pa., 

tie  of  Mobile  Bay,  etc.;  promoted  lieuten-  Dec.  23,  1860. 

ant-commander,  July   25,    1866;    captain,  Watson,  John  Tadwell,  military  offi- 

March  6,  1887;   and  commodore,  Nov.  7,  cer;  born  in  London,  England,  in  1748;  en- 

1897.    On  June  27,  1898,  he  was  appointed  tered  the  3d  Foot  Guards  in  1767;  became 

chief  of  the  Eastern  Squadron,  which  was  lieutenant  and  captain  in   1778.    He  un- 

originally  organized   for   the   purpose   of  dertook  the  destruction  of  Gen.   Francis 

intercepting  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Ad-  Marion's  brigade  in  1781,  and  after  sev- 

miral  Camara,  which  it  was  supposed  had  eral  skirmishes  fled  to  Georgetown.     He 

sailed  for  the  United  States  under  orders  became   colonel   in    1783,   and   general   in 

to  devastate  the  coast  cities  and  to  co-  1808.    He  died  in  Calais,  France,  June  11, 

operate     with     Admiral     Cervera.     This  1826. 

Spanish  fleet  for  several  weeks  was  vari-  Watson,   Paul  Babbon,  author;   bom 

ously  reported  as  being  at  the  Cape  Verde  in   Morristown,   N.   J.,   March   25,    1861 ; 

Islands    and    at    other    points    near    the  graduated  at   Harvard   College  in   1881; 

American   seaboard,   and   at  one  time   it  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1885,  and  prac- 

started  to  go  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  tised  in  Boston.     He  published  a  Bibliog- 

to  Manila  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  attack-  raphy  of  the  Pre  -  Columbian  Discoveries 

ing  Dewey's  fleet.     After  the  destruction  of  America, 

of  Cervera's  fleet  it  was  reported  in  the  Watson,  Thomas  E.,  lawyer;  bom  in 
United  States  that  Commodore  Watson  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  Sept.  5,  1856;  ad- 
had  received  orders  to  proceed  with  all  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1875  and  practised 
haste  to  the  Spanish  coast  and  to  begin  in  Thomson,  Ga. ;  member  of  the  Georgia 
offensive  operations  there.  This  avowed  legislature  in  1882-83;  and  of  Congress 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  (as  a  Populist)  in  1891-93.  During  the 
government,  taken  in  connection  with  the  latter  period  he  had  a  bill  passed  granting 
destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  and  the  sur-  the  first  appropriation  for  the  free  delivery 
render  of  the  Spanish  army  at  Santiago,  of  mail  m  rural  districts.  In  1896  he  was 
led  the  Spanish  government  to  authorize  tlie  Populist  nominee  for  Vice-President, 
the  French  ambassador  in  Washington  to  and  for  President  in  1904.  He  is  the 
make  overtures  for  peace.  He  was  author  of  The  Story  of  France;  Life  of 
promoted  rear-admiral,  March  3,  1899;  Thomas  Jefferson;  The  Life  of  Xapoleon; 
was    commander-in-chief    of    the    Asiatic  etc 

Station  from  June  M,  1899,  to  April  19,  Watson,    Wixslow    Cossoul,    author; 

1900;  and  was  appointed  president  of  the  born  in  Albany,  X.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1803.    He 

naval  examining  board,  Oct.  15,  1900.  published   Pioneer  History  of   the  Cham' 

Watson,     John     Fanning,     historian;  plain    V alley ^   Giving  an  Account   of  the 

born   in   Burlington   county,   N.   J.,   June  Settlement    of    the    Tojcn    of    WillshorOy 

13,  1779;  was  a  clerk  in  the  War  Depart-  hy    William    Gillilandj    together  with   his 

nient    in    1798,    and    afterwards    went    to  Journal  and  Other  Papers^  and  a  Memoir; 

New  Orleans,  where,  in  1804,  he  was  pur-  7hc  History  of  Essex  County,  N.  F.,  and 

veyor  of  subsistence  for  the  United  States  Military  Annals  of  Ticondcroga  and  Crown 

troops  stationed  there.    Returning  to  Phil-  Point,  etc. 

adelphia,  he  was  a  bookseller  there  for  Watterson,  Henry,  journalist;  bom^in 
many  years.  From  1814  until  1847  he  was  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  16,  1840;  re- 
cashier  of  a  bank  in  Germantown,  and  ceived  a  private  education ;  was  a  staff 
afterwards  was  treasurer  of  a  railroad  officer  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
company.  He  was  an  industrious  delver  Civil  War.  After  the  war  he  engaged 
in  antiquarian  lore,  and  in  1830  he  pub-  in  journalism;  became  editor  of  the  Lou- 
lished  Annals  of  Philadelphia.  In  1840  isville  Courier  -  Journal.  He  is  the  au- 
hepwhWshed  Annals  of  Ncu  York  City  and  thor  of  History  of  the  Spanish -American 
State.    He  had  already  published  Historic  War;  Abraham  Lincoln,  etc. 
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Watts,  Frederick,  military  officer;  Wauhatchiey  Battle  op.  When  Gen- 
born  in  Wales,  June  1,  1719;  emigrated  to  eral  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga  and 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Cumber-  took  chief  command,  Oct.  23,  1863,  he 
land  county.  Pa.,  in  1760.  He  served  in  saw  the  necessity  of  opening  a  more  direct 
the  Revolutionary  War  as  lieutenant-colo-  way  to  that  post  for  its  supplies.  General 
Del,  and  had  command  of  the  battalion  Hooker,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  large 
that  was  assigned  to  Cumberland  county,  force  under  Howard  and  Slocum  from 
At  the  surrender  of  Fort  Washington  this  Virginia,  was  then  at  Bridgeport,  on  the 
division  was  captured.  After  his  exchange  Tennessee,  and  Grant  ordered  him  to  cross 
he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace;  a  that  stream  and  advance  to  the  Look- 
representative  in  the  Assembly  in  1779;  out  Valley  and  menace  Bragg's  left.  He 
sub-lieutenant  of  Cumberland  county  in  did  so,  and  reached  Wauhatchie,  in  that 
1780;  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  valley,  on  the  28th,  after  some  sharp  skir- 
volunteers  in  1782;  and  was  a  member  of  mishing.  Being  anxious  to  hold  the  road 
the  supreme  executive  council  in  1787-  leading  from  Lookout  Valley  to  Kelly's 
90.  He  died  on  his  farm  on  Juniata  Ferry,  Hooker  sent  General  Geary  to  en- 
River,  Oct.  3,  1795.  camp  at  Wauhatchie.  Hooker's  move- 
WattSy  John,  legislator;  born  in  New  ments  had  been  keenly  watched  by  Mc- 
York  City,  April  16,  1715;  married  a  La ws's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps,  then 
daughter  of  Stephen  De  Lancey  in  July,  holding  Lookout  Mountain.  McLaws 
1742;  represented  New  York  City  in  the  swept  down  the  rugged  hills  and  struck 
Provincial  Assembly  for  many  years,  and  Geary's  small  force  at  1  a.m.,  on  Oct.  29, 
was  a  member  of  the  council  eighteen  hoping  to  crush  it  and  capture  Hooker's 
years  (1757-75),  when,  taking  sides  with  whole  army.  The  attack  was  made  with 
the  crown,  he  went  to  England.  His  prop-  great  fury  on  three  sides  of  the  camp,  while 
erty  was  confiscated;  but  the  most  valu-  batteries  on  the  mountain-sides  sent  down 
able  part  of  it  was  afterwards  reconveyed  screaming  shells. 

to  his  sons,  Robert  and  John,  in  July,  Geary  was  not  surprised.  He  met  the 
1784.  He  died  in  Wales  in  August,  1789.  assailants  with  a  steady,  deadly  fire. 
WattSy  Stephen,  lawyer;  born  about  Hearing  the  noise  of  battle.  Hooker  sent 
1743;  graduated  at  the  University  of  General  Schurz's  division  of  Howard's 
Pennsylvania  in  1762;  admitted  to  the  corps  to  Geary's  assistance.  The  Confed- 
bar  in  Philadelphia  in  1769;  removed  to  crates  were  repulsed  after  a  sharp  battle 
Louisiana  in  1774;  later  became  recorder  of  three  hours.  They  fled,  leaving  150 
of  deeds  of  the  English  settlements  on  the  of  their  number  dead  on  Geary's  front; 
Mississippi.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  Re-  also  100  prisoners  and  several  hundred 
ciprocal  Advantage  of  a  Perpetual  Union  small-arms.  The  National  loss  was  416 
"between  Great  Britain  and  Her  American  killed  and  wounded.  This  result  secured 
Colonics,  which  was  published  in  1766.  a  safe  communication  for  supplies  for  the 
He  died  in  Louisiana  in  1788.  Nationals  between  Bridgeport  and  Chat- 
Watts,  Thomas  Hill,  legislator;  born  tanooga.  An  amusing  incident  occurred 
in  Butler  county,  Ala.,  Jan.  3,  1820;  grad-  during  the  battle.  When  it  began,  about 
uated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  200  mules,  frightened  by  the  noise,  dash- 
1840 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  prac-  ed  into  the  ranks  of  Wade  Hampton's 
tice  in  his  native  city;  elected  to  the  State  legion  and  produced  a  great  panic.  The 
legislature  in  1842  and  to  the  State  Senate  incident  inspired  a  mock-heroic  poem,  in 
in  185.3;  and  represented  Montgomery  imitation  of  Tennyson's  Charge  of  the 
county  in  the  State  convention  of  1861.  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  two  verses  of 
He  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  which  were  as  follows: 
colonel  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War ; 

resigned  his  post  in  1862  after  the  battle  "«„"!»  \l  Z  l^ft'oP'hem-- 

of  Shiloh,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  Mulos  all  bt-hhid  them— 

himself,  on  being  appoinle,!  Attorney-Gen-  „  Jutn|'lh:rr'f^^,^?:,'lli::i!l''*''*' ' 

eral  in  President  Davis's  cabinet;  and  was  Breaking  ihrouiih  Lon};Mieei'»  lince, 

elected  governor  of  Alabama  in  1863.    He  ^^fo ';f,/G™f?"a 'iCr 

4ied  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Sept.  10,  1802.  stormed  the  two  huuUied," 
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Wazhaw   (S.  C),  Hattle  of,  May  20,    Ardover   Theological    Seminary   in    1816: 
1780,  usually  knoivn  as  the  \Va\haw  Mas-    was  instructor  there  tor  tour  years; 


See  l(fn)iii).  Ahraham;  Taui.k- 
Sib  Basasthk. 

Wayland,  Fkancis,  iiliuiilov;  Imit 
New  Yiiik  City,  Miirch  II,  IT'.HI;  c'' 
Bted  at  L'liion  Cnllcpe  in  1S13;  fUv 
tneilidne    for    tlnee    years;     cnliTcd 


.    Church, 

came  [Kislor  of  tliP  f'irst  Uaptist  cliureh 
in  lloston.  ^Uss..  in  1821;  was  protessor 
in  Uniiin  College  in  1820:  president  of 
Uronn  I'liiveraity  in  1827-55:  pastor  at 
llie   l"ii-.t   tiaptis't   churth   in   Proviijenee, 


R.  I.,  In  1855;  and  autlior  of  Tkought»  on 
the  Present  Collegiate  Bystem  of  the 
United  States;  Domeatio  Slavery  Con- 
sidered as  a  Bpiritiial  Inslilulion,  etc. 
He  died  in  Providence,  R,  I.,  Sept.  30, 

ises. 

Wayne,  Anthokt,  military  ofBcer; 
bom  in  Eaattown,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  Jan. 
1,  1745.  Hie  grandfather,  who  came  to 
America  in  1722,  wbb  commander  of  a 
■quadron  of  dragoons  under  William  ITL 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  Ireland. 
Anthony,  after  receiving  a  good  English 
education  in  Philadelphia,  was  appointed 
a  land  agent  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year.  Returning,  he  married, 
and  nntil  1774  was  a  farmer  and  sur- 
veyor in  Pennsylvania.  He  wae  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    Pennsylvania    legislature    in 


Hudson,  in  July,  1779,  waa  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war. 
In  that  attack  he  was  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  Congress  gave  him  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal.  In  June,  1781, 
Wayne  joined  Lafayette  in  Virginia,  where 
he  performed  excellent  service  until  the 
surrender  of  Cornwaliis  at  Yorktown. 

After  the  surrender,  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  under  Wayne,  marched  to  South 
Carolina,  and  their  commander,  with  a 
part  of  them,  waa  sent  by  General  Greene 
to  Georgia.  On  May  21,  1782,  Colonel 
Brown  marched  out  of  Savannah  in 
strong  force  to  confront  rapidly  advancing 
Wayne.  The  latter  got  between  Brown 
and  Savannah,  attacked  him  at  midnight, 
and  routed  the  whole  party.  This  event 
occurred  on  the  Ogcechee  road,  about  4 


1774-7S;  and  in  September  of  the  latter  miles  aouthwest  of  Savannah.  The  van- 
year  he  raised  the  4th  Regiment,  of  the  guard  of  the  Americans  was  composed  of 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  was  appointed  sixty  horsemen  and  twenty  infantry,  led 
colonel  in  January,  1776.  He  went  with  by  Col,  Anthony  Walton  White.  These 
his  regiment  to  Canada;  was  wounded  in  made  a  spirited  charge,  killifig  or  wound- 
the  battle  of  Three  Rivers:  and  in  Febru-  ing  forty  of  the  British  and  making 
ary,  1777,  was  made  brigadier-general.  In  twenty  of  them  prisoners.  The  sword  and 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  in  September,  bayonet  did  the  work.  The  Americans  lost 
he  was  distinguished;  and  nine  days  after-  live  killed  and  two  wounded.  On  June 
wards  he  was  surprised  in  the  night  near  24  a  part  of  Wayne's  army,  lying  about 
the  Paoli  Tavern,  on  the  I^ncaster  road,  5  miles  from  Savannah,  was  fiercely  at- 
in  Pennsylvania,  when  his  command  was  tacked  by  a  body  of  Creek  Indians,  who 
much  cut  up,  but  the  remainder  retreat-  first  drove  the  troops  and  took  two  piecefl 
ed  in  snfply.  He  Ip<I  Hip  rifilit  wing  of  of  artillery ;  bat  they  were  soon  utterly 
the  army  in  the  attack  at  Germantnwn,  routed  by  a  spirited  charge.  The  brief 
and  was  slightly  wounded.  In  the  battle  battle  was  fought  hand-to-hand  with 
of  Uonmoiith  he  was  very  distinguished;  swords,  bayonets,  and  tomahawks,  and 
and  bis  capture  of  Stony  Point,  on  the  fourteen  Indians  and  two  white  men  were 
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killed.  OiirUteraign.  a  famous  Cri-ek 
cbief,  was  killed.  The  TO^aliats  coming 
out  of  Savannah  to  assist  the  Indiana 
were  driven  back,  with  fie  loss  of  a  stand- 


vpnlion  tliiit  ratified  the  national  Cent 
tution.    In  April,  17BS,  he  w 
eral-in-chief  of  the  army. 

The  defeat  of  Geb.  Arthub  St.  Ci.jUB 
(■;.   I-.  t    spiciid   iiliirm  along  the  frontiers 
■l.iinighout   the  country, 
-  ,i)ipointed  his  succes- 
sor.      Apprehend- 


they  failed,  would 
be  followed  by  im- 
mediate hostilities 
against    the    fron- 


sea-  I 


ininiiTiii  of   1793 

force.  He  spent 
the  winter  at 
Greenvile,  not  far 
from   the  place   of 


t.   Cla 


I   dis- 


the  citj-,  anil  of  the  pravjiice  i.f  (J«>rpia, 
which  had  been  held  hy  the  Rritisli  mili- 
tary cnrnmanders  aliout  four  years.  It 
was  e«limali'd  tliut  Georgia  lost  in  the 
wur  1.000  of  its  eilizens  and  4.000  of  its 
slaves  [see  Oeoroia;  Savasnah,  EvAt'iiA- 
Tfosor),  In  17S4-85  Wayne  served  In  the 
rcnnsj'tvania   Assenibly,   and   in   the  con- 


railed 


aster,  and  built  a 
stockade,  which  he 
named  Fort  Re- 
corery.  The  fol- 
lowing summer  he 
pushed  on  through 

towards  the  Mau- 
mi-e.  and  at  its 
junction  with  the 
Auglaize  he  built 
Fort  Defiance.  On 
the  St.  Jlary"*  fae 
built  Fort  Adams 
as  an  intermediate 
post;  and  in  Au- 
gust he  went  down 
the  Mauniee  with 
l.OOO  men  and  en- 
camped near  a 
British  post  at  the 
font  of  the  Mau- 
Fort 


Mnumee.  Wn.vne.  with  a  force  ample  to 
destroy  Hie  Indians  in  spile  of  British 
influence,  willing  to  spare  bloodshed. 
offered  them  peace  and  tranquillity  if  they 
would  lay  down  their  weapons.  They  re- 
fiisHl.  Wayne  then  advanced  to  the  head 
of    the    rapids,    and    at    a    place    called 


v,'d    the    I 

111!  WHS  (jiairrwt  aiid 


1   of   ■'  Mud    Anthony." 


rruitful 


FalTen  Timbers,  not  far  above    (preBent) 

Maumee   City,   lip   attacked   and   dpft-ated 

the  IndiniiE  on  Aug.  20. 

moat   all    the   dead 

vere  founii  with  British  arins, 

Wayne  laid  wnste  their  coun- 
try,   and    at    thp    middle    nf 

September   moved   up   to   tlie 

jnnction  of    the    St.    Mury's 

and  Bt.  Joseph's  rivers,  near 

the     (prcaenl)     cily    ot    Port 

Wkjne,    Ind..    and    hiijlt    a 

Rtrong  fortifiCHtion  which   he 

luinied  Fort  Wayne,  The  little 

arm;  wintered  nt  Oreenvillc. 
-The  IndianB  perceived  their 
Lown  weakness  and  Kiied  for 
ftpMCe.  The  following  sum- 
about  1. 100  sachcrns 
wairiorB.  representing 
l.twelve  eontons,  met  (Anp.  3. 
1  IT&S  I  coromiseionera  of  the 
■IJiiited  States  at  Greenville. 
■  •nd  made  n  treaty  of  peace. 


prompt  in  tlie  exetnition    I 
<<i   y>inns.     Alter  hia  successful   campaign 
iiV'ii'ist  the  Indians,  he  returned  to  Fort    j 
l'ics(|ue   lale    (now   Erie),   Pa.,  where   he   ( 
■li'^f,  nee.  15.  17110.     His  body  was  a/ler- 
wiiids  removed  by  his  son  and  hurled  in 
lIiiilTUT  church-yard,  in  his  native  connly, 
Omi'  his  remaina  the  Pennsylvania  Society   | 
.il    liie   Cincinnati   caused   a   neat   ma  " 
monument  to  be  erected  in  18011. 

Wayne,  Fobt,  Attack  on.  Forts  Wayne  I 
and  llarrison.  the  former  at  Ihe  jnnction   [ 
of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  rivers, 
wiiere  they  formed  the  Maumee,  and  the   I 
latter  on  the  Waliagli,  were  strongholds)  of   j 
the  Americans  in  the  Northwest  in   1812. 
(Jencral    Proctor,    in    command    at    Fort   | 
Maiden,  resolved  lo  reduce  them,  with  the   ( 
assistance  of  Tecumseh,  whom  Brock  had    I 
commiBsioned  a  brigadier-genvral.     Major   i 
Muir.  with  British  regulars  and  Indians, 
was  to  proceed  up  the  Maumee  ViiHey  to 
co-operate  with  other  Indians,  and  Sept.  I 
was  appointed  as  the  day  when  they  ehonid 
invest    Fort  Wayne.     The  guri'ison  vm\- 
sistcd  of  only  seventy  men  under  Cnpt. 
James  Rhea.  The  Indians  prosecuted  raids 
in  other  directions  to  divert  attention  from    i 
Forts   Wayne   and   Harrison   and   prevent 
their  lieiug  reinforced.      A  scalpinttpnrl.y    1 
fell   upon  the  "  Pigeon -roost  Settlement" 
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WATNE-WEATHER   BTTEEAU 

ill  Scott  pountj-,  Ind.  (Sept.  3),  iinii  during       Wftyrie,  James  Moobe,  jurist;  born  tl 

(he   twiliglit   they   killed   Ihm   men,   five  ^iivannnh.    Gx.,    in    1790;    graduated    at 

women,    and    sixteen    children.       Similar  Prinwlon   College   in    1808;    admitted   tu 

atrocities  were  rammifted  lif  these  Allies  tliu  Inir  in  1810,  and  began  practice  in  bis 

of  the  British  preparatory  to  the  invest-  rutive   eity;    was   judge   of    the   Georgia 

ment  of  Fort   Wayne.      For  several  days  Supreme   Court   in    1824-29;    member   of 

the  Indiana  had  been  seen  hovering  in  the  Congress   in    1820-35;    and   in   the   latter 

woodH  around  the  fort,  and  on  the  night  yeitr   was   appointed   an   associate   justice 

of   Sept.    5    tliey   attacked    the   sentinelii.  of    the    Unit«d    States    Supreme    Court 

The   treacherous   Miamis,   who,   ainee   the  where  he  sat  till  his  death  in  Wasbingt 

massacre  at  Chicago,  had  resolved  to  join  D.  C,  July  fi,  1867. 


mrt.^1 


the  British,  kept  up  a  zealous  pretence  of 
friendship  for  the  Americans,  hoping  by 
this  to  get  possession  of  the  fort  by  sur- 
prise. They  joined  the  other  Indians  in 
ftn  attack  on  the  fort  on  the  night  of  the 
6tb,  supposed  to  have  been  600  strong. 
They  attempted  to  aeale  the  palisades,  but 
were  driven  back.  Then,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  half-breed,  they  formed  two  logs 
into  the  shape  of  cannon,  and  demanded 
the  inslant  surrender  of  the  fort,  which 
would  be  battered  down  in  case  of  a  re- 
fusal. The  troops  were  not  frightened. 
They  knew  friends  were  on  their  way  to 
relieve  them.  The  besiegers  kept  up  as- 
sautti  until  the  12th,  when  they  fled  pre- 
cipitately on  the  approach  of  a  deliver- 
ing force  that  night  which  saved  the  fort. 
The  Indians  had  destroyed  the  live-stock, 
erops,  and  dwellings  outside  of  the  fort. 
Tlie  city  of  Fort  Wayne  stands  near  the 
•pot. 


Wayne's  Indlaa  Campaign,  See  Oinai,v 

Weather  Bureau.  Tlie  United  Stat« 
weather  biirenu,  from  its  organiiatioD  I 
1870  until  June  30,  IB91,  when  it  v 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agt 
culture,  was  a  division  of  the  Unit« 
States  signal  service  under  the  War  De- 
partment. It  was  organized  by  Chief 
Signal  Officer  Brig.-Gen.  Albert  J.  Myer, 
under  act  of  Congress,  Feb.  9,  1870,  the 
first  legislation  of  the  United  States  for 
a  national  weather  service.  Meteorologi- 
cal reports  had  been  collected  and  maps 
sent  out  daily  by  ProfesBor  Henry  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1854,  an&J 
European  governments  had  issued  atom 
warnings  in  Holland,  France,  and  V 
land;  but  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  mi 
rologist.  of  Cincinnati,  originated 
present  syBtera  of  weather  forecasts. 
fcssor  Abbe  began  the  publication  of  t 
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Weather  Bulletin  of  the  Cincinnati  Ob-  transferred  to  the  signal  service  at  the 

aervatory,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  Cincinnati  instance  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry 

chamber  of  commerce,  Sept.  1,  1869.    His  .                                                    Feb.  2,  1874 

success    led    Professor    Lapham,    of   Mil-  Meteorological  reports  of  army  post  sur- 

waukee,  to  cause  memorials  for  a  nation-  geons  ordered  by  the  surgeon-general  to 

al  system,  to  be  endorsed  by  all  chambers  be  sent  to  the  chief  signal  office 

of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  and  pre-  June  19,  1874 

sented  to  Congress  with  a  bill  by  Gen.  Daily  publication  of  Bulletin  of  Inter- 

H.    E.    Paine,    resulting    in    the    act    of  national  Simultaneous  Meteorological  Ob- 

1870.     The    great    value    of    the    service  servations   of    the   Northern   Hemisphere 

lies  in  simultaneous  weather  observations   begun  at  Washington Jan.   1,   1875 

throughout     the    United     States,     trans-  Publication  of  graphic  synoptic  Inter- 

mitted  twice  daily  by  telegraph  to  Wash-  national  Weather  Maps  of  Simultaneous 

ington,    from    which    are    made    synoptic  Observations  begun  by  General  Myer 

weather  maps  and  press  reports  telegraph-  July  1,  1878 

ed  to  all  points.     Cautionary  storm-sig-  Brig.-Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen  appointed  chief 

nals   are   displayed    for   the   shipping   at  signal  officer Dec.  6,  1880 

all   seaport   and   lake   stations,   and   spe-  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  appointed  chief  sig- 

cial  flood  reports  at  river  stations.     For   nal  officer March  3,  1887 

the  benefit  of  agriculture,  special  farmers'  Weather  bureau  transferred  to  the  De- 
bulletins  are  issued  from  the  Washington  partment  of  Agriculture,  and  Prof.  Mark 
office  at  1  A.M.,  and  distributed  by  the  W.  Harrington  appointed  chief 
"railway  weather  bulletin  service,"  so  June  30,  1891 
that,  in  the  remotest  sections,  the  farmer  Weathersford,  William,  Indian  chief; 
may  know  at  an  early  hour  the  "  proba-  bom  on  the  Hickory  Ground,  in  the 
bilities*'  for  the  day.  The  title  "Old  Creek  nation,  Ala.,  about  1770.  His  fa- 
Probabilities,"  familiarly  applied  to  the  ther  was  an  itinerant  white  peddler,  sordid, 
head  of  the  weather  bureau,  was  first  treacherous,  and  revengeful.  His  mother 
given  in  1869  to  Professor  Abb€,  chosen  was  a  full-blooded  Creek,  of  the  tribe  of 
in  1870  by  General  Myer  to  prepare  the  Seminoles.  Weathersford  inherited  the 
"probabilities,"  or  storm-warnings.  bad  qualities  of  each,  but  honor  and  hu- 

Chronology. — First  weather  bulletins  of  manity    predominated    in    his    character, 

simultaneous  observations  issued  and  tele-  He  was  possessed  of  rare  eloquence  and 

graphed  to  more  than  twenty  cities  courage,  and  these,  with  his  good  judg- 

Nov.  4,  1870  ment,  procured  for  him  the  respect  of  the 

First  storm-warning  bulletins  along  the  old    among    his    countrymen;    while    his 

lakes  issued  about Nov.  10-15,  1870  vices  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young  and 

Systematic  tri-daily  weather  predictions  unprincipled.     He  was  of  a  commanding 

begun Feb.    12,    1871  person  —  tall,  straight,  and  well  propor- 

Display  of  cautionary   signals   on   the  tioned;   his  eyes  black,  lively,  and  pene- 

sea-coasts  and  lakes  begun.. Oct.  24,  1871  trating  in  their  glance;   his  nose  promi- 

Signal  service  changed  to  extend  its  re-  nent  and  thin,  but  elegant  in  formation, 

searches   in    the   interest   of   agriculture,  Passionately   devoted   to   wealth,   he   had 

by  act  approved June  10,   1872  appropriated    a    fine    tract   of   land,    im- 

Signal  -  service   stations    established   at  proved  and  settled  it,  and  had  embellish- 

light-house  and  life-saving  stations  on  the  ed  it  from  the  profits  of  his  father's  pack, 

lakes  and  sea-coast,  by  act  of  He  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  Tecum- 

March  3,  1873  seh    (7.   v.),   and   if   there  had   been   no 

Monthly  Weather  Reviexo  first  publish-  delay  in  perfecting  the  confederacy  and 

ed    1873  opening  war  he  might  have  overrun  the 

System  of  international  co-operative  whole  Mississippi  Valley.  He  led  in  the 
simultaneous  weather  observation,  pro-  attack  upon  Fort  Mims,  and  used  all  his 
posed  by  General  Myer  at  the  congress  of  power  and  persuasion  to  prevent  the  mas- 
meteorologists  convened  at  Vienna,  is  sacre  of  the  women  and  children,  but 
begun September,    1873  without  success.     That  massacre  aroused 

All     Smithsonian     we&ther     observers  all  the  white  people  of  the  great  valley 
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againBt  the  Creek  nation,  and  the  sons  of  the  only  wise  policy  for  him  to  pursue, 
all  Tennessee  marched  to  their  country  **  If,  however,"  said  Jackson,  "  you  desire 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  de-  to  continue  the  war,  and  feel  prepared 
stroyed  the  nation.  to  meet  the  consequences,  you  may  depart 
It  was  made  a  condition  of  peace  with  in  peace  and  unite  yourself  with  the  war- 
the  Creeks  by  Jackson  that  they  should  party  if  you  choose."  Half  scornfully, 
bring  to  him  Weathersford,  their  great  half  sorrowfully,  Weathersford  replied :"  I 
leader,  for  he  could  not  pardon  hinL  He  may  well  be  addressed  in  such  language 
then  knew  neither  the  great  Creek  chief  now.  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  a 
nor  his  own  plasticity.  Weathersford  did  choice  and  could  have  answered  you;  I 
not  wait  to  be  caught  and  dragged  like  have  none  now — even  hope  is  ended.  Once 
a  felon  to  the  feet  of  the  leader  of  the  I  could  animate  my  warriors  to  battle ;  but 
pale-faces.  He  saw  in  the  events  at  the  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors 
Horseshoe  Bend  that  all  hope  for  his  nation  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice.  Their  bones 
was  gone.  He  mounted  his  fine  gray  are  at  Talladega,  Tallushatchee,  Emuc- 
horse,  which  had  saved  his  life,  and  rode  faw,  and  Tohopeka.  I  have  not  surren- 
to  Jackson's  camp,  where  he  arrived  at  dered  myself  thoughtlessly.  While  there 
sunset.  He  entered  Jackson's  tent  and  was  a  chance  for  success  I  never  left 
found  the  general  alone.  Drawing  himself  my  post  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my 
up  to  his  full  height  and  folding  his  people  are  gone,  and  I  ask  it  for  my 
arms,  he  said :  "  I  am  Weathersford,  the  nation,  not  for  myself.  On  the  miseries 
chief  who  commanded  at  Fort  Mims.  I  and  misfortunes  brought  upon  my  country 
have  nothing  to  request  for  myself.  You  I  look  back  with  deepest  sorrow,  and 
can  kill  me  if  you  desire.  I  have  come  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities.  If 
to  beg  you  to  send  for  the  women  and  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Geor- 
children  of  the  war-party,  who  are  now  gia  army  I  would  have  raised  my  com 
starving  in  the  woods.  Their  fields  and  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  fought  them 
cribs  have  been  destroyed  by  your  peo-  on  the  other.  But  your  people  hare  de- 
ple,  who  have  driven  them  to  the  woods  stroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  brave  man ; 
without  an  ear  of  com.  I  hope  that  you  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  will  ex- 
will  send  out  parties  who  will  conduct  act  no  terms  of  a  conquered  people  but 
them  safely  here,  in  order  that  they  may  such  as  they  should  agree  to.  Whatever 
be  fed.  I  exerted  myself  in  vain  to  save  they  may  be.  it  would  now  be  folly  and 
the  women  and  children  at  Fort  Mims.  madness  to  oppose.  If  they  are  opposed, 
I  have  come  now  to  ask  peace  for  my  you  will  find  me  among  the  sternest  sup- 
people,  but  not  for  myself."  Jackson  porters  of  obedience.  Those  who  would 
expressed  astonishment  that  one  so  guilty  still  hold  out  can  be  influenced  only  by  a 
should  dare  to  appear  in  his  presence  mean  spirit  of  revenge,  and  to  this  they 
and  ask  for  peace  and  protection.  "  I  must  not  and  shall  not  sacrifice  the  last 
am  in  your  power;  do  with  me  as  you  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  told 
please,"  the  chief  haughtily  replied.  "  I  our  nation  where  we  might  go  and  be  safe, 
am  a  soldier.  I  have  done  the  white  peo-  This  is  jrood  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen 
pie  all  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  to  it.  They  fihall  listen  to  it."  Thus  spoke 
them,  and  fought  them  bravely;  and  if  Weathersford  for  his  nation.  Words  of 
I  had  an  army  I  would  yet  fight  and  honor  responded  to  words  of  honor,  and 
contend  to  the  last.  But  I  have  none.  Weathersford  was  allowed  to  go  freely 
My  people  are  all  gone.  I  can  now  do  to  the  forest  to  search  for  his  scattered 
no  more  than  to  weep  over  the  misfortunes  followers  and  counsel  peace, 
of  mv  nation."  Here  was  a  man  after  The  chief  returned  and  became  a  re- 
Jackson's  own  heart  —  a  patriot  who  spected  citizen  of  Alabama.  He  settled 
fought  bravely  for  his  people  and  his  on  a  farm  in  ^Monroe  county,  well  sup- 
land,  and  fearlessly  expressed  his  patriot-  plied  with  negro  slaves,  where  he  main- 
ism  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  power  tained  the  character  of  an  honest  man. 
over  his  life.  He  was  told  that  absobite  Soon  after  his  return  he  married,  and 
submission  and  the  acceptance  of  a  home  Oen.  Samuel  Dale,  with  whom  he  had 
beyond  the  Mississippi  for  his  nation  was  several    encounters,   was   his   groomsman. 
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He  said  he  could  not  live  there,  for  his  in  command  of  the  prize  slaver  Ardennes; 

old  comrades,  the  hostile  Creeks,  ate  his  served    through    the   Civil    War,    winning 

cattle   from   starvation,   the   peace   party  distinction  in  the  actions  at  Plaquemine, 

ate  them  for  revenge,  and  the  white  squat-  La.,   Donaldson ville,   and   in   those   which 

ters  because  he  was  a  "  damned  red-skin  " ;  occurred  below  that  place  after  the  fall 

so  he  said,  "I  have  come  to  live  among  of  Port  Hudson.     In  1865,  while  in  com- 

gentlemen.**    Weathersford  died  from  the  mand   of   the   monitor   Mahopac  he   took 

effects  of  fatigue  caused  by  a  desperate  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  and 

bear-hunt  in    1824.  with  the  same  vessel  was  present  at  the 

Weather    Signals.     Gen.    Albert    J.  surrender  of  Richmond.    He  commanded 

Myeb   (g.  v.),  the  originator  of  the  sig-  the   iron-clad   Dictator   in   Cuban   waters 

nal  service  of  the  United  States,  also  in-  during  the  threatened  war  with  Spain  on 

vented    and    organized    a    weather    signal  account  of  the  Virginiua  affair  in   1873; 

service,  which  has  been  the  means  of  con-  promoted  captain  in  1876;  commodore  in 

f erring  great  benefits  upon  agriculture  and  1886;    and   rear-admiral,  June   27,    1893; 

commerce  especially.    This  system,  as  ar-  and  was  retired  Sept.  26  following, 
ranged  by  General  Myer,  was  established       Weaver,    James    B.,    lawyer;    born   in 

by  Congress  in  1870,  and  for  twenty  years  Dayton.  0.,  June  12,  1833;  graduated  at 

was  a  part  of  the  signal  service  of  the  the  Law  School  of  the  Ohio  University  in 

United  States  army.    The  Fifty-first  Con-  1854;    served    in    the    National    army    in 

gresB  passed  an  act  providing  that  while  1861-65;    was    promoted    colonel    of    vol- 

the    signal    service    should    remain    as    a  unteers   and   brevetted   brigadier-general ; 

branch  of  the  army,  the  forecasting  of  the  member   of   Congress   in    1879-81   and   in 

weather  should  become  one  of  the  duties  1885-89.     In   1880  he  was  the  candidate 

of   the   Agricultural    Department   and   be  of  the  Greenback  party  for  President  and 

conducted  by  a  special  bureau.    This  law  received    307,306   popular    votes;    and    in 

went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1891,  and  all  1892   was   the   candidate   of  the   People's 

the  duties  connected  with  the  system  of  party   for   the   same   office,   and   received 

weather   signals  were  transferred  to  the  1.041,028  popular  and  twenty- two  electoral 

new  bureau.    The  first  chief  of  the  bureau  votes. 

was  Prof.  Mark  W.  Harrington,  of  Michi-       Webb,   Alexander   Stewart,   military 

gan.     Simultaneous  weather  reports  from  officer;  born  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  15, 

simultaneous  observations,  taken  at  differ-  1835:  son  of  James  Watson  Webb;  grad- 

ent  places  are  transmitted  to  the  bureau  uated  at  West  Point  in   1855.     Entering 

at  Washington.  Three  of  these  simultane-  the     artillery,     he     served     against     the 

ous  reports  are  made  in  each  twenty-four  Seminoles  in   Florida  in   1856,  and  from 

hours,   at  intervals  of   eight  hours;    and  1857   to   1861  was  assistant  Professor  of 

warnings  are  given  by  signals,  maps,  bul-  Mathematics    at    West    Point.      In    May, 

letins,  and  official  despatches,  furnished  by  1861,  he  was  made  captain  of  infantry, 

the  bureau,  three  times  a  day,  to  nearly  all  and    in   June,    1863,    brigadier-general    of 

the  newspapers  in  the  land.    So  thorough-  volunteers.     He  was  one  of  the  defenders 

ly  is  this  work  done,  by  means  of  the  tele-  of  Fort  Pickens;  fought  at  Bull  Run  and 

graph,  the  perfect  organization  of  the  sys-  through  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula; 

tem,  and  the  discipline  of  the  operators,  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  5th  Corps  at  An- 

that  it  is  estimated  one-third  of  all  the  tietam  and  Chancellorsville ;   served  with 

families  in  our  country  are  in  possession,  distinction  at  Gettysburg,  and  commanded 

each  day,  of  the  information  issued  from  a  brigade  in  the  2d   Corps,  in  Virginia, 

the  weather  bureau.     Fully  90  per  cent,  from  October,   1863,  to  April,   1864.     He 

of  the  predictions  is  verified  by  actual  re-  commanded    a    brigade    in    the    campaign 

suits.  against  Richmond  in  1864-65,  and  in  Janu- 

Weaver,    Aaron   Ward,   naval   officer;  ary,  1865,  was  General  Meade's  chief  of 

bom  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  July  1,  staff.     In  March  he  was  brevetted  major- 

1832;    graduated    at    the    United    States  general.  United  States  army,  and  was  dis- 

Naval    Academy    in    1854;    commissioned  charged  in   1870.     In   1869-1903  he  was 

lieutenant  in  1855;  cruised  along  the  coast  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 

of  Africa  in  1858-59  and  returned  home  New  York.    His  publications  include  The 
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Peninsula:      McClellan*B     Campaign     of  about  the  same  time.     In  1767  he  went 

1S62;  and  a  number  of  articles  relating  to  New  York  City,  and  there  aided  Philip 

to  the  Civil  War  in  the  Century  Ma^-  Embury  in  the  work  of  the  Methodist  So- 

azine,  ciety.    After  being  retired  from  the  army 

Webby     James    Watson,     journalist;  with  the  rank  of  captain,  he  devoted  his 

born  in  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1802;  time  to  missionary  work  in  New  Jersey, 

eptered  the  army  in  1810,  was  first  lieu-  Delaware,  and  Maryland.     In  1767  he  es- 

tenant  in  1823,  and  resigned  in  1827,  when  tablished  the  first  Methodist  Society  in 

he  became  a  journalist,  soon  taking  a  lead-  Philadelphia,  Pa.    He  visited  England  sev- 

ing  position  in  that  profession  as  editor  eral  times,  and  permanently  settled  there 

and  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Courier  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

and  Enquirer.    In  1850  he  was  appointed  He   died    in    Bristol,    England,    Dec    20, 

ohargi  d'affaires  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  1796. 

but  the  Senate  did  not  confirm  the  Webb,  William  Henbt,  ship-builder; 
nomination.  In  1861  he-was  appointed  born  in  New  York  City,  June  19,  1816; 
minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  settled  long-  received  a  private  education;  learned  the 
pending  claims  against  that  government;  ship-builders'  trade  in  his  father's  yard, 
and  he  was  chiefiy  instnimental,  through  and  started  in  business  for  himself  in 
his  personal  intimacy  with  Napoleon  III.,  1843.  He  built  over  150  vessels;  devised 
in  procuring  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  a  new  model  for  navy  vessels;  and  con- 
troops  from  Mexico.  For  many  years  he  structed  many  vessels  of  great  speed  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  politics  capacity.  He  built  and  endowed  the  Webb 
of  the  United  States.  Among  his  special  Academy  and  Home  for  Ship-builders, 
publications  are  Altowan,  or  Incidents  of  Fordham  Heights,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  New 
Life  and  Adventure  in  the  Rocky  Moun-  York  City,  Oct.  30,  1899. 
tains;  Slavery  and  Its  Tendency;  and  a  Webber,  Charles  Wilkins,  journalist; 
treatise  on  National  Currency.  He  died  born  in  Russelville,  Ky.,  May  29,  1819. 
in  New  York  City,  June  7,  1884.  He  went  to  Texas  when  that  Territory  was 

Webb,    Samuel    Blatchlet,    military  struggling  for  independence   (1838);  was 

officer ;  born  at  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Texan 

16,    1753;    father    of    the    preceding   and  Rangers;  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he 

step-son  of  Silas  Deane;  was  thanked  for  studied  medicine;  later  entered  Princeton 

his    gallantry    in    the    battle    of    Bunker  Theological    Seminary;    and   subsequently 

(Breed's)    Hill,   where  he  was  wounded,  settled    in    New    York    and    engaged    in 

and  in  June,  1776,  was  appointed  aide-de-  literary   work.      He    contributed    to    The 

camp  to   Washington.      In   the  battle  of  New  World,  The  Democratic  Review,  and 

White  Plains  he  was  again  wounded;  also  The    Sunday    Despatch;    and    was    asso- 

at   Trenton.       He   was    in    the   battle   of  ciate  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  The 

Brandywine,  and  in  1778  raised  and  took  Whig  Review.     In   1849  he  attempted  to 

command  of  the  3d  Connecticut  Regiment,  lead  an  exploring  and  mining  expedition, 

In  1779  he,  with  most  of  his  men,  were  but  failed;  in  1855  went  to  Central  Amer- 

captured  by  the  British  fleet  while  cross-  ica,   where   he   joined   William   Walker 

ing  to  Long  Island  with  General  Parsons,  (g.  v.)    in  Nicaragua.     He  was  killed  in 

and  was  not  released  until  1780,  when  he  a    skirmish,    April    11,    1856.      He   wrote 

took  command  of  the  light  infantry,  with  Old   nicks   the   Guide,   or  Adventures  in 

the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.     He  the    Comanche    Country   in   Search   of   a 

lived   in   New  York  City  after   the  war,  Qold  Mine;  The  Gold  Mines  of  the  Oila, 

until  1789,  when  he  removed  to  Claverack,  etc. 

N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  3,  1807.  Webber,    Samuel,    educator;    bom    in 

Webb,    TnoMAS,    clergyman;    born    in  Byfield,    Mass.,    in    1759;    graduated    at 

England  in   1724;    was  an  officer   in   the  Harvard    College    in    1784;    entered    the 

British    army;     served    with    the    Royal  ministry;  and  became  a  tutor  in  Harvard 

American  forces,  being  wounded  at  Louis-  in    1787 ;   was   Professor   of  Mathematics 

burg  and  Quebec;  became  a  Methodist  in  and   Natural    Philosophy   there   in    1789- 

1765,  and  was  licensed  to  preach;  and  was  1804,  and  then  became  president.    He  was 

made  barrack  master  at  Albany,  N.  Y.«  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  set- 
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tie  the  boundary-line  between  the  United  on    President    Willard;    and    reviser    of 

States   and   the   British   provinces;    vice-  Jedidiah     Morse's     Amerioan     Universal 

president  of  the  American  Academy;  au-  Geography.    He  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 

thor  of  System  of  Mathematics;  Eulogy  July  17,  1810. 
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Webster,  Daniel,  statesman;  bom  in  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fillmore  the  same  year  as 

Salisbury  (now  Franklin),  N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  Secretary  of  State,  which  post  he  filled, 

1782;   graduated  at  Dartmouth  in   1801,  with   great   distinction,   imtil   his   death, 

defraying  a   portion  of   his  expenses  by  Mr.  Webster  delivered  many  remarkable 

teaching  school.    After  teaching  in  Maine  orations  on  occasions,  notably  on  laying 

he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 

bar  in  1805.    He  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  ment  (June  17,  1825),  and  on  the  oomple- 

his  profession  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  tion  of  the  monument    (June  17,   1843). 

was   a   member   of   Congress   in    1813-17,  He  paid  much  attention  to  agriculture  at 

where  he  soon  took  a  foremost  rank   in  Marshfield,  and  was  fond  of  himting  and 

debate.    In  1816  he  settled  in  Boston,  and,  fishing.    His  last  great  effort  in  the  courts 

by  his  services  in  the  Dartmouth  (]!ollege  was  in  January,  1852,  when  he  argued  an 

case,  which  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  important    India-rubber    patent    case    at 

Court  (1817),  he  was  placed  in  the  front  Trenton,  N.   J.     He  died  in  Marshfield, 

rank  in  his  profession.    In  that  court  he  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1852. 

ably    argued    many    important    cases,    in  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne. — The  follow- 

which    he    exhibited    superior    skill    and  ing  is  the  text  of  Senator  Webster's  reply 

ability.    In  1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  to    the    speech    of    Senator    Bobebt    Y. 

Massachusetts    constitutional    convention.  Hatne   (q,  v,) : 
He  again  entered  Congress  in  1823,  when 

he  made  a  famous  speech  on  the  Greek  Rev-  Mr.  President, — ^When  the  mariner  has 

olution,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  been    tossed    for    many    days    in    thick 

committee,  effected  measures  for  a  com-  weather  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  nat- 

plete  revision  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  urally  avails  himself  of  the  first  pause 

United  States.    While  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the 

was  President  he  was  the  leader  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain 

friends  of  the  administration,  first  in  the  how  far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from 

House  and  afterwards  in  the  Senate,  of  his    true    course.     Let    us    imitate    this 

which  he  was  a  member  in  1827-30.  prudence,  and  before  we  float  farther  re^ 

His  celebrated  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne,  fer  to  the  point  from  which  we  departed, 

of  South  Carolina,  delivered  in  the  Senate  that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture 

in  1832,  is  considered  the  most  correct  and  where  we  now  are.    I  ask  for  the  reading 

complete    exposition    ever    given    of    the  of  the  resolution. 

true  powers  and  functions  of  the  national  [The  secretary  read  the  resolution,  as 

government    (see    below).       In    1839    he  follows: 

visited  Europe,  and  in  March,  1841,  Presi-  **  Resolved,  that  the  conmiittee  on  .pub- 
dent  Harrison  appointed  him  Secretary  of  lie  lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  re- 
State,  which  office  he  held  until  May,  port  the  quantity  of  the  public  lands  re- 
1843,  when  he  retired  from  President  maining  unsold  within  each  State  and 
Tyler's  cabinet.  Again  in  the  United  Territory,  and  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
States  Senate,  in  1845,  he  strongly  opposed  limit,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  the  public  lands  to  such  lands  only  as 
Mexico,  and  in  1850  he  supported  the  Com-  have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale  and 
promise  measure  (see  Omnibus  Bill,  are  now  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum 
The).  By  his  concessions  to  the  demands  price.  And,  also,  whether  the  office  of 
of  the  slave-holders,  in  a  speech,  March  7,  surveyor-general,  and  some  of  the  land 
1850,  he  greatly  weakened  his  influence  in  offices,  may  not  be  abolished  without  det- 
the  free-labor  States.  He  was  called  to  the  riment  to  the  public  interest;  or  whether 
X.— B                                                    •W? 
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be    fxpedient    to    adopt    measures    to  two  days,  by  which  the  Senate  has  been 

hoHten  the  Bales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  now   entertained   by  the   gentleman   from 

the  surveys  of  tiie  public  lands."]  South  Carolina.     Every  topic  in  the  wide 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir.  what  the  reso-  range  of  our  public  affairs,  whether  past 

lution  is,  which  is  actually  before  us  tor  or   present — everything,   general   or   local, 

consideration;   and   it   will   readily   occur  whether  belonging  to  national  politlcfl  or 

to  every  one  that  it  is  alnioat  the  only  party   politics — seema   to   have  attracted 

siihjeot   about   which    something   has    not  more   or  lees  of   the   honorable  meraber's 

beea  said  in  the  speech,  running  through  allentioa,  save  only  the  resolution  before 
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as.  He  has  spoken  of  everything  but  the  able  member.  Some  passages,  it  is  true, 
public  lands.  They  have  escaped  his  had  occurred,  since  our  acquaintance  in 
notice.  To  that  subject,  in  all  his  ex-  this  body,  which  I  could  have  wished 
cursions,  he  has  not  paid  even  the  cold  might  have  been  otherwise ;  but  I  had  used 
respect  of  a  parsing  glance.  philosophy,   and   forgotten  them.     When 

When  this  debate,  sir,  was  to  be  re-  the  honorable  member  rose,  in  his  first 
sumed,  on  Thursday  morning,  it  so  hap-  speech,  I  paid  him  the  respect  of  attentive 
pened  that  it  would  have  been  convenient  listening;  and  when  he  sat  down,  though 
for  me  to  be  elsewhere.  The  honorable  surprised,  and  I  must  say  even  astonished, 
member,  however,  did  not  incline  to  put  at  some  of  his  opinions,  nothing  was 
off  the  discussion  to  another  day.  He  had  further  from  my  intention  than  to  com- 
a  shot,  he  said,  to  return,  and  he  wished  mence  any  personal  warfare;  and  through 
to  discharge  it.  That  shot,  sir,  which  it  the  whole  of  the  few  remarks  I  made  in 
was  kind  thus  to  inform  us  was  coming,  answer,  I  avoided,  studiously  and  care- 
that  we  might  stand  out  of  the  way,  or  fully,  everything  which  I  thought  possible 
prepare  ourselves  to  fall  before  it,  and  to  be  construed  into  disrespect.  And,  sir, 
die  with  decency,  has  now  been  received,  while  there  is  thus  nothing  originating 
Under  all  advantages,  and  with  expecta-  here,  which  I  wished  at  any  time,  or  now 
tion  awakened  by  the  '  tone  which  pre-  wish,  to  discharge,  I  must  repeat,  also, 
ceded  it,  it  has  been  discharged,  and  has  that  nothing  has  been  received  here,  which 
spent  its  force.  It  may  become  me  to  rankles  or  in  any  way  gives  me  annoyance, 
say  no  more  of  its  effect  than  that,  if  I  will  not  accuse  the  honorable  member  of 
nobody  is  found,  after  all,  either  killed  violating  the  rules  of  civilized  war — ^I  will 
or  woimded  by  it,  it  is  not  the  first  time  not  say  that  he  poisoned  his  arrows.  But 
in  the  history  of  human  affairs  that  the  whether  his  shafts  were,  or  were  not, 
vigor  and  success  of  the  war  have  not  dipped  in  that  which  would  have  caused 
quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and  sounding  rankling  if  they  had  reached,  there  was 
phrase  of  the  manifesto.  not,     as     it     happened,     quite     strength 

The  gentleman,  sir,  in  declining  to  post-  enough  in  the  bow  to  bring  them  to  their 
pone  the  debate,  told  the  Senate,  with  the  mark.  If  he  wishes  now  to  find  those 
emphasis  of  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  that  shafts,  he  must  look  for  them  elsewhere; 
there  was  something  rankling  here,  which  they  will  not  be  found  fixed  and  quiver- 
he  wished  to  relieve.  [Mr.  Hayne  rose  ing  in  the  object  at  which  they  are  aimed, 
and  disclaimed  having  used  the  word  The  honorable  member  complained  that 
**  rankling."]  It  would  not,  Mr.  President,  I  had  slept  on  his  speech.  I  must  have 
be  safe  for  the  honorable  member  to  ap-  slept  on  it,  or  not  slept  at  all.  The  moment 
peal  to  those  around  him,  upon  the  ques-  the  honorable  member  sat  down,  his  friend 
tion  whether  he  did,  in  fact,  make  use  of  from  Missouri  rose,  and,  with  much 
that  word.  But  he  may  have  been  uncon-  honeyed  commendation  of  the  speech,  sug- 
scions  of  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  enough  gested  that  the  impressions  which  it  had 
that  he  disclaims  it.  But  still,  with  or  produced  were  too  charming  and  delight- 
without  the  use  of  that  particular  word,  ful  to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  or 
he  had  yet  something  here,  he  said,  of  other  sounds,  and  proposed  that  the 
which  he  wished  to  rid  himself  by  an  im-  Senate  should  adjourn.  Would  it  have 
mediate  reply.  In  this  respect,  sir,  I  have  been  quite  amiable  in  me,  sir,  to  interrupt 
a  great  advantage  over  the  honorable  this  excellent  good-feeling?  Must  I  not 
gentleman.  There  is  nothing  here,  sir,  have  been  absolutely  malicious,  if  I  could 
which  gives  me  the  slightest  imeasiness;  have  thrust  myself  forward  to  destroy 
neither  fear  nor  anger,  nor  that  which  is  sensations  thus  pleasing?  Was  it  not 
sometimes  more  troublesome  than  either —  much  better  and  kinder,  both  to  sleep 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  in  the  upon  them  myself,  and  to  allow  others, 
wrong.  There  is  nothing  either  origi-  also,  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  upon  them? 
nating  here  or  now  received  here  by  the  But  if  it  be  meant,  by  sleeping  upon  his 
gentleman's  shot — nothing  original,  for  speech,  that  I  took  time  to  prepare  a 
I  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  dis-  reply  to  it,  it  is  quite  a  mistake;  owing 
respect  or  unkindness  towards  the  honor-  to  other  engagements,  I  could  not  employ 
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even  the  interval  between  the  adjournment   notice.    It  was  put  as  a  question  for  me 
of  the  Senate  and  its  meeting  the  next   to  answer,  and  so  put  as  if  it  were  dif- 
morning  in  attention  to  the   subject  of   ficult  for  me  to  answer,  whether  I  deemed 
this  debate.     Nevertheless,  sir,  the  mere   the  member  from  Missouri  an  overmatch 
matter  of  fact  is  undoubtedly  true — ^I  did   for  myself  in  debate  here.     It  seems  to 
sleep  on  the  gentleman's  speech,  and  slept   me,  sir,  that  is  extraordinary  language, 
soundly.     And    I   slept   equally   well   on    and   an  extraordinary  tone  for   the  dis- 
his  speech  of  yesterday,  to  which  I  am  now   cussion  of  this  body, 
replying.    It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  this       Matches  and  overmatches!    Those  terms 
respect   also,   I    possess   some   advantage   are  more  applicable  elsewhere  than  here, 
over  the  honorable  member,  attributable,    and  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than  this, 
doubtless,  to  a  cooler  temperament  on  my    Sir,  the  gentleman  seems  to  forget  where 
part;  for, in  truth, I  slept  upon  his  speeches    and  what  we  are.    This  is  a  senate;  a  sen- 
remarkably  well.     But  the  gentleman  in-    ate  of  equals;  of  men  of  individual  honor 
quires  why  he  was  made  the  object  of  such    and   personal   character,   and  of  absolute 
a  reply.    Why  was  he  singled  out?    If  an    independence.     We  know  no  masters;  we 
attack  had  been  made  on  the  East,  he,    acknowledge  no  dictators.    This  is  a  hall 
he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it — it  was  the    for   mutual   consultation   and   discussion, 
gentleman    from    Missouri.      Sir,    I    an-    not  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  cham- 
swered  the  gentleman's  speech  because  I    pions.     I   offer   myself,   sir,   as   a   match 
happened  to  hear  it;  and  because,  also,  I    for  no  man;  I  throw  the  challenge  of  de- 
chose  to  give  an  answer  to  that  speech,    bate   at   no   man's   feet.      But   then,   sir, 
which,    if    imanswered,    I  .thought    most    since  the  honorable  member  has  put  the 
likely   to   produce   injurious   impressions,    question  in  a  manner  that  calls   for  an 
I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the   answer,  I  will  give  him  an  answer;  and 
original  drawer  of  the  bill.     I  found  a    I  tell  him  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the 
responsible    endorser    before    me,    and    it    humblest  of  the  members  here,  I  yet  know 
was  my  purpose  to  hold  him  liable,  and    nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  Mis- 
to  bring   him   to  his   just   responsibility    souri,  either  alone  or  when  aided  by  the 
without  delay.     But,  sir,  this  interroga-    arm  of  his  friend   from   South  Carolina, 
tory  of  the  honorable  member  was  only  in-    that  need  deter  even  me  from  espousing 
troductory  to  another.     He  proceeded  to    whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse, 
ask  me  whether  I  had  turned  upon  him  in    from  debating  whenever  I  may  choose  to 
this    debate    from    consciousness    that    I    debate,  or  from  speaking  whatever  I  may 
should  find  an  overmatch   if   I   ventured    see  fit  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
on   a  contest  with  his   friend   from  Mis-    Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of  commenda- 
souri.     If,  sir,  the  honorable  member,  ex    tion  or  compliment,  I  should  dissent  from 
gratia  modestke,  had  chosen  thus  to  defer    nothing     which     the     honorable     member 
to  his  friend,  and  to  pay  him  a  compli-    mifjht  say  of  his  friend.     Still  less  do  I 
ment,  without   intentional   disparagement    put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my  own.   But 
to  others,   it  would  have  been  quite  ac-    when   put   to   me   as   matter   of   taunt,   I 
cording  to  the  friendly  courtesies  of  de-    throw  it  back,  and  say  to  the  gentleman 
bate,    and   not   at   all    ungrateful    to    my    that  he   could   possibly  say  nothing  less 
own  feelings.     I  am  not  one  of  those,  sir,    likely  than  such  a  comparison  to  wound 
who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard,  whether    my  pride  of  personal  character.    The  anger 
light  and  occasional,  or  more  serious  and    of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from  inten- 
deliberate,    which    may    be    bestowed    on    tional    irony,   which    otherwise,    probably, 
others   as   so   much    unjustly   withholden    would  have  been   its  general  acceptation, 
from  themselves.     But  the  tone  and  man-    But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by  this 
ner    of    the    gentleman's    question    forbid    mutual   quotation   and   commendation;    if 
me   thus   to   interpret   it.     I   am   not  at    it  be  supposed  that,  by  casting  the  charac- 
liberty    to    consider    it    as    nothing    more    ters  of  the  drama,  assigning  to  each  his 
than  a  civility  to  his  friend.     It  had  an    part — to  one  the  attack,   to  another   the 
air  of  taunt  and  disparagement,  a  little  of    cry  of  onset — or  if  it  \\o  thought  that  hy 
the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority,  which    a   loud   and   empty   vaunt   of   anticipated 
does  not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without    victory  any  laurels  are  to  be  won  here; 
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if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any  or  less  press.  Incapable  of  further  Inischief, 
all  these  things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  it  lies  in  the  sewer,  lifeless  and  despised, 
mine,  I  can  tell  the  honorable  member,  It  is  not  now,  sir,  in  the  power  of  the 
once  for  all,  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  honorable  member  to  give  it  dignity  or 
and  that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  whose  decency,  by  attempting  to  elevate  it,  and 
temper  and  character  he  has  yet  much  to  introduce  it  into  the  Senate.  He  can- 
to learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow  myself,  not  change  it  from  what  it  is — an  object 
on  this  occasion — I  hope  on  no  occasion  of  general  disgust  and  scorn.  On  the 
— to  be  betrayed  into  a  loss  of  temper ;  contrary,  the  contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch 
but  if  provoked,  as  I  trust  I  shall  never  it,  is  more  likely  to  drag  him  down,  down, 
allow  myself  to  be,  into  crimination  and  to  the  place  where  it  lies  itself, 
recrimination,  the  honorable  member  may.  But,  sir,  the  honorable  member  was 
perhaps,  find  that  in  that  contest  there  not,  for  other  reasons,  entirely  happy  in 
will  be  blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to  his  allusion  to  the  story  of  Banquo's  mur- 
give;  that  others  can  state  comparisons  der  and  Banquo's  ghost.  It  was  not,  I 
as  significant,  at  least,  as  his  own;  and  think,  the  friends,  but  the  enemies  of 
that  his  impunity  may,  perhaps,  demand  the  murdered  Banquo  at  whose  bidding 
of  him  whatever  powers  of  taunt  and  sar-  his  spirit  would  not  down.  The  honorable 
casm  he  may  possess.  I  commend  him  gentleman  is  fresh  in  his  reading  of  the 
to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  his  resources.  English  classics,  and  can  put  me  right 
But,  sir,  the  coalition!  The  coalition!  if  I  am  wrong;  but  according  to  my  poor 
Ay,  "the  murdered  coalition!"  The  gen-  recollection,  it  was  at  those  who  had 
tleman  asks  if  I  were  led  or  frightened  begun  with  caresses,  and  ended  with  foul 
into  this  debate  by  the  sceptre  of  the  and  treacherous  murder,  that  the  gory 
coalition.  "  Was  it  the  ghost  of  the  mur-  locks  were  shaken.  The  ghost  of  Banquo, 
dered  coalition,'*  he  exclaims,  "which  like  that  of  Hamlet,  was  an  honest  ghost, 
haunted  the  member  from  Massachusetts,  It  disturbed  no  innocent  man.  It  knew 
and  which,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  where  its  appearance  would  strike  ter- 
would  never  down?"  "The  murdered  ror,  and  who  would  cry  out,  "A  ghost!" 
coalition!"  Sir,  this  charge  of  a  coali-  It  made  itself  visible  in  the  right  quar- 
tion,  in  reference  to  the  late  administra-  ter,  and  compelled  the  guilty,  and  the 
tion,  is  not  original  with  the  honorable  conscience  -  smitten,  and  none  others,  to 
member.  It  did  not  spring  up  in  the  start,  with, 
Senate.  Whether  as  a  fact,  as  an  argu- 
ment, or  as  an  embellishment,  it  is  all  Tf  w;n^h.^p*'^^  Lw'^m™  ^^^'^'^ '  '""^ 

',_         ■,....    I     -I     *  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  nim ! ' 
borrowed.      He    adopts    it,    indeed,    from 

a  very  low  origin,  and  a  still  lower  pres-  Their   eyeballs   were   seared — ^was   it  not 

ent  condition.     It  is  one  of  the  thousand  so,  sir? — who  had  thought  to  shield  them- 

calumnies   with   which   the   press   teemed  selves  by  concealing  their  own  hands,  and 

during  an   excited   political   canvass.     It  laying   the   imputation   of   the   crime   on 

was  a  charge  of  which  there  was  not  only  a  low  and  hireling  agency  in  wickedness; 

no  proof  or  probability,  but  which  was,  who  had   vainly  attempted   to   stifle  the 

in   itself,   wholly   impossible   to   be   true,  workings  of  their  own  coward  consciences 

No  man  of  common  information  ever  be-  by   ejaculating,    through   white   lips   and 

lieved  a  syllable  of  it.    Yet  it  was  of  that  chattering  teeth,  "  Thou  canst  not  say  I 

class   of   falsehoods   which,   by   continued  did  it!"    I  have  misread  the  great  poet  if 

repetition^  through  all  the  organs  of  de-  it  was  those  who  had  in  no  way  partaken 

traction  and  abuse,  are  capable  of  mislead-  in  the  deed  of  the  death,  who  either  found 

ing  those  who  are  already  far  misled,  and  that  they  were,  or  feared  that  they  should 

of  further  fanning  passion  already  kind-  be,  pushed  from  their  stools  by  the  ghost 

ling  into  flame.     Doubtless  it  served  its  of  the  slain,  or  who  cried  out  to  a  spectre 

day,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  created  by  their  own  fears,  and  their  own 

end  designed  by  it.    Having  done  that,  it  remorse,  "Avaunt!  and  quit  our  sight!" 

has  sunk  into  the  general  mass  of  stale  There  is  another  particular,  sir,  in  which 

and   loathed   calumnies.     It  is   the  very  the  honorable  member's  quick  perception 

east-off  slough  of  a  polluted  and  shame-  of  resemblances  might,  I  should  think,  have 
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seen  something  in  the  story  of  Banquo,mak-  I  had  supposed.  Let  me  tell  him,  however, 
ing  it  not  altogether  a  subject  of  the  most  that  a  sneer  from  him  at  the  mention  of 
pleasant  contemplation.  Those  who  mur-  the  name  of  Mr.  Dane  is  in  bad  taste.  It 
dered  Banquo,  what  did  they  win  by  it?  may  well  be  a  high  mark  of  ambition. 
Substantial  good  ?  Permanent  power  ?  Or  sir,  either  with  the  honorable  gentleman 
disappointment,  rather,  and  sore  mortifi-  or  myself,  to  accomplish  as  much  to  make 
cation — dust  and  ashes — the  common  fate  our  names  known  to  advantage,  and  re- 
of  vaulting  ambition  overleaping  itself?  membered  with  gratitude,  as  Mr.  Dane  has 
Did  not  even-handed  justice,  ere  long,  com-  accomplished.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  I 
mend  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  suspect  that  Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too 
lips?  Did  they  not  soon  find  that  for  far  north.  He  is  of  Massachusetts,  and 
another  they  had  "filled  their  mind"? —  too  near  the  north  star  to  be  reached 
that  their  ambition,  though  apparently  for  by  the  honorable  gentleman's  telescope.  If 
the  moment  successful,  had  but  put  a  bar-  his  sphere  had  happened  to  range  south  of 
ren  sceptre  in  their  grasp?  Ay,  sir, —  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he  might,  prob- 
ably, have  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
"  A  barren  sceptre  in  their  gripe,  vision ! 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  by  an  unlineal  hand,        j  «,«-.i.^    -;_    .^  xv^  ^i^Ai^^^^  ^t  ttot 
No  son  of  theirs  succeeding."  \  ^P^*^®'  «^^'  °'  ^^«  ordinance  of  1787, 

which   prohibited    slavery    m   all    future 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  times  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure 
further.  I  leave  the  honorable  gentleman  of  great  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  one 
to  run  it  out  at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive  which  had  been  attended  with  highly 
from  it  all  the  gratification  it  is  cal-  beneficial  and  permanent  consequences.  I 
culated  to  administer.  If  he  finds  him-  supposed  that  on  this  point  no  two  gentle- 
self  pleased  with  the  associations,  and  pre-  men  in  the  Senate  could  entertain  differ- 
pared  to  be  quite  satisfied,  though  the  ent  opinions.  But  the  simple  expression 
parallel  should  be  entirely  completed,  I  of  this  sentiment  has  led  the  gentleman, 
had  almost  said  I  am  satisfied  also — but  not  only  into  a  labored  defence  of  slavery 
that  I  shall  think  of.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  in  the  abstract,  and  on  principle,  but  also 
think  of  that.  into  a  warm  accusation  against  me,  as 

In   the  course  of  my  observations  the  having  attacked  the  system  of  domestic 

other  day,  Mr.  President,  I  paid  a  pass-  slavery    now    existing    in    the    Southern 

ing  tribute  of  respect  to  a  very  worthy  States.     For  all  this  there  was  not  the 

man,  Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts.     It  so  slightest  foundation  in  anything  said  or 

happened  that  he  drew  the  ordinance  of  intimated  by  me.    I  did  not  utter  a  single 

1787  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest-  word  which  any  ingenuity  could  torture 

ern  Territory.    A  man  of  so  much  ability,  into    an    attack    on    the    slavery    of    the 

and  so  little  pretence;   of  so  great  a  ca-  South.      I   said  only  that  it  was  highly 

pacity    to    do    fjood,    and    so    unmixed    a  wise    and    useful    in    legislating   for    the 

disposition  to  do  it  for  its  own  sake;   a  Northwestern  country,  while  it  was  yet  a 

gentleman  who  acted  an  important  part,  wilderness,    to   prohibit    the    introduction 

forty   years    a^o,    in    a    measure    the    in-  of  slaves;  and  added  that  I  presumed,  in 

fluence   of   which    is    still    deeply   felt   in  the  neighboring  State  of  Kentucky,  there 

the   very   matter   which   was   the   subject  was  no  reflecting  and   intelligent  gentle- 

of  debate,  might,  I  thought,  receive  from  man  who  would  doubt  that,  if  the  same 

me  a  commendatory  recognition.  prohibition  had  been  extended,  at  the  same 

But  the  honorable  member  was  inclined  early    period,    over    that    commonwealth, 

to  be  facetious  on  the  subject.     He  was  her  strength  and  population  would  at  this 

rather  disposed  to  make  it  a  matter  of  day  have  been  far  greater  than  they  are, 

ridicule   that  I  had   introduced   into   the  If  these  opinions  be  thought  doubtful,  they 

debate  the  name  of  one  Nathan  Dane,  of  are,  nevertheless,  I  trust,  neither  extraor- 

whom  he  assures  us  he  had  never  heard  dinary  nor  disrespectful.    They  attack  no- 

before.    Sir,  if  the  honorable  member  had  body  and  menace  nobody.     And  yet,  sir, 

never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am  sor-  the   gentleman's    optics    have    discovered, 

ry  for  it.     It  shows  him  less  acquainted  even  in  the  mere  expression  of  this  senti- 

with  the  public  men  of  the  country  than  ment,  what  he  calls  the  very  spirit  of  the 
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Missouri  question.  He  represents  me  as  there  were  those  who  imagined  that  the 
making  an  onset  on  the  whole  South,  and  powers  of  the  government  which  it  pro- 
manifesting  a  spirit  which  would  inter-  posed  to  establish  might,  perhaps,  in  some 
fere  with  and  disturb  their  domestic  con-  possible  mode,  be  exerted  in  measures  tend- 
dition.  Sir,  this  injustice  no  otherwise  ing  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  sug- 
surprises  me  than  as  it  is  here  done,  and  gestion  would,  of  course,  attract  much  at- 
done  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  tention  in  the  Southern  conventions.  In 
ground  for  it.  I  say  it  only  surprises  me  that  of  Virginia,  Governor  Randolph  said : 
as  being  done  here ;  for  I  know  full  well  "  I  hope  there  is  none  here  who,  consider- 
that  it  is  and  has  been  the  settled  policy  ing  the  subject  in  the  calm  light  of  phi- 
of  some  persons  in  the  South  for  years  to  losophy,  will  make  an  objection  dishonor- 
represent  the  people  of  the  North  as  dis-  able  to  Virginia — that,  at  the  moment 
posed  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own  they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
exclusive  and  peculiar  concerns.  This  is  zens,  an  objection  is  started  that  there  is  a 
a  delicate  and  sensitive  point  in  South-  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men 
em  feeling,  and  of  late  years  it  has  always  now  held  in  bondage  may,  by  the  operation 
been  touched,  and  generally  with  effect,  of  the  general  government,  be  made  free." 
whenever  the  object  has  been  to  unite  the  At  the  very  first  Congress  petitions  on 
whole  South  against  Northern  men  or  the  subject  were  presented,  if  I  mistake 
Northern  measures.  This  feeling,  always  not,  from  different  States.  The  Pennsyl- 
kept  alive,  and  maintained  at  too  in-  vania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition 
tense  a  heat  to  admit  discrimination  or  of  Slavery  took  a  lead  and  laid  before  Con- 
reflection,  is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  gress  a  memorial,  praying  Congress  to  pro- 
political  machine.  It  moves  vast  bodies,  mote  the  abolition  by  such  powers  as  it 
and  gives  to  them  one  and  the  same  direc-  possessed.  This  memorial  was  referred, 
tion.  But  the  feeling  is  without  adequate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a 
cause,  and  the  suspicion  which  exists  select  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Foster, 
wholly  groundless.  There  is  not,  and  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massa- 
never  has  been,  a  disposition  in  the  North  chusetts;  Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecti- 
to  interfere  with  these  interests  of  the  cut;  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
South.  Such  interference  has  never  been  Sinnickson,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Hartley, 
supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Vir- 
government,  nor  has  it  been  in  any  way  ginia;  all  of  them,  sir,  as  you  will  ob- 
attempted.  It  has  always  been  regarded  serve.  Northern  men,  but  the  last.  This 
as  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  left  with  committee  made  a  report,  which  was  com- 
the  States  themselves,  and  with  which  the  mitted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
federal  government  had  nothing  to  do.  and  there  considered  and  discussed  on 
Certainly,  sir,  I  am, -and  ever  have  been,  several  days;  and  being  amended, although 
of  that  opinion.  The  gentleman,  indeed,  in  no  material  respect,  it  was  made  to 
argues  that  slavery  in  the  abstract  is  no  express  three  distinct  propositions  on  the 
evil.  Most  assuredly  I  need  not  say  I  differ  subjects  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade, 
with  him  altogether  and  most  widely  on  First,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
that  point.  I  regard  domestic  slavery  as  that  Congress  could  not,  prior  to  the  year 
one  of  the  greatest  evils,  both  moral  and  1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importa- 
political.  But,  though  it  be  a  malady,  tion  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
and  whether  it  be  curable,  and  if  so,  by  then  existing  should  think  proper  to 
what  means;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  admit.  Second,  that  Congress  had  au- 
whether  it  be  the  vulnus  immedicahile  of  thority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the 
the  social  system,  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  United  States  from  carrying  on  the  Afri- 
right  and  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to  can  slave-trade  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
decide.  And  this  I  believe,  sir,  is,  and  plying  foreign  countries.  On  this  propo- 
uniformly  has  been,  the  sentiment  of  the  sition  our  early  laws  against  those  who 
North.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  history  engage  in  that  traffic  are  founded.  The 
of  this  matter.  third  proposition,  and  that  which  bears 
Wlien  the  present  Constitution  was  sub-  on  the  present  question,  was  expressed  in 
mitted  for  the  ratification  of  the  people,  the  following  tenqs: 
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^Reaolyed,  tliat  Congress  have  no  au-  of  their  own  govemmenis.     It  is  their 

thority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  affair,  not  mine.    Nor  do  I  complain  of  the 

slares,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  peculiar   effect  which   the   magnitude   of 

of  the  States:  it  remaining  with  the  sev-  that    population    has    had    in    the    dis- 

eral   States  alone  to  provide  rules  and  tribution  of  power  under  this  federal  gov- 

regulations  therein,  which  humanity  and  emment.     We  know,  sir,  that  the  repre- 

true  policy  may  require/'  sentation  of  the  States  in  the  other  House 

This    resolution   received    the    sanction  is  not  equal.     We  know  that  great  ad- 

of  the  House  of*  Representatives  so  early  vantage,  in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the 

as  March,  1790.    And  now,  sir,  the  honor-  slave-holding  States;   and  we  know,  too, 

able   member   will    allow   me   to    remind  that  the  intended  equivalent  for  that  ad- 

him     that    not    only    were    the     select  vantage — ^that  is  to  say,  the  imposition 

committee   who   reported   the   resolution,  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same  ratio  has  be- 

with    a    single    exception,    all    Northern  come  merely  nominal;   the  habit  of  the 

men,  but  also  that  of  the  members  then  government    being    almost    invariably    to 

composing  the  House  of  Representatives,  collect    its   revenues   from   other   sources 

a  large  majority,  I   believe  nearly  two-  and  in  other  modes.     Nevertheless,  I  do 

thirds,  were  Northern  men  also.  not   complain,   nor  would  I   countenance 

The  House  agreed  to  insert  this  resolu-  any  movement  to  alter  this  arrangement 

tion  in  its  journal;  and  from  that  day  to  of  representation.    It  is  the  original  bar- 

this  it  has  never  been  maintained  or  con-  gain,  the  compact — let  it  stand;  let  the 

tended  that  Congress  had  any  authority  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyed.     The 

to  regulate  or  interfere  with  the  condition  Union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be 

of    slaves    in    the    several    States.     No  hazarded  in  propositions  for  changing  its 

Northern  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  has  original  basis.     I  go  for  the  Constitution 

moved  any  such  question  in  either  House  as   it   is,   and   for    the   Union   as   it   is. 

of  Congress.  But    I    am    resolved    not    to    submit,    in 

The  fears  of  the  South,  whatever  fears  silence,  to  accusations,  either  against 
they  might  have  entertained,  were  allayed  myself  individually  or  against  the  North 
and  quieted  by  this  early  decision;  and  — wholly  unfounded  and  unjust  accusa- 
so  remained  till  they  were  excited  afresh,  tions  which  impute  to  us  a  disposi- 
without  cause,  but  for  collateral  and  in-  tion  to  evade  the  constitutional  compact, 
direct  purposes.  When  it  became  neces-  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  govem- 
sary,  or  was  thought  so,  by  some  political  ment  over  the  internal  laws  and  domestic 
persons,  to  find  an  unvarying  ground  for  condition  of  the  States.  All  such  accusa- 
the  exclusion  of  Northern  men  from  con-  tions,  wherever  and  whenever  made,  all 
fidence  and  from  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  insinuations  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
republic,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cry  purposes,  I  know  and  feel  to  be  ground- 
was  raised  and  the  feeling  industriously  less  and  injurious.  And  we  must  con- 
excited  that  the  influence  of  Northern  fide  in  Southern  gentlemen  themselves;  we 
men  in  the  public  councils  would  endanger  must  trust  to  those  whose  integrity  of 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  For  heart  and  magnanimity  of  feeling  will 
myself  I  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  lead  thorn  to  a  desire  to  maintain  and 
this  gross  and  enormous  injustice  towards  disseminate  truth,  and  who  possess  the 
the  whole  North  has  not  wrought  upon  means  of  its  diffusion  with  the  Southern 
me  to  change  my  opinions  or  my  political  public;  we  must  leave  it  to  them  to  did- 
oonduct.  I  hope  I  am  above  violating  abuse  that  public  of  its  prejudices.  But, 
my  principles,  even  under  the  smart  of  in  the  mean  time,  for  my  own  part,  1 
injury  and  false  imputations.  Unjust  shall  continue  to  act  justly,  whether  those 
suspicions  and  undeserved  reproach,  what-  towards  whom  justice  is  exercised  receive 
ever  pain  I  may  experience  from  them,  it  with  candor  or  with  contumely, 
will  not  induce  me.  I  trust,  nevertheless,  TTavinpj  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the 
to  overstep  the  limits  of  ooustitulioiinl  ordinance  of  1787,  in  order  to  defend  my- 
duty  or  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  self  against  the  inferences  which  the  hon- 
others.  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  orable  member  has  chosen  to  draw  from 
I    leave   where   I    find    it — in   the   hands  inv   former   observations  on   the  subject, 
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I   am  not  willing  now  entirely  to  take  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  this 

leave  of  it  without  another  remark.     It  paragraph.     The   question   was    put,    ac- 

need  hardly  be  said  that  that  paper  ex-  cording  to  the  form  then  practised :  "Shall 

presses  just  sentiments  on  the  great  sub-  these  words  stand  as  part  of  the  plan," 

ject  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.     Such  etc.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 

sentiments  were  common,  and  abound  in  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 

all   our   state  papers  of  that  day.     But  sey,    and    Pennsylvania  —  seven    States — 

this   ordinance   did   that  which   was   not  voted  in  the  affirmative;   Maryland,  Vir- 

so  common,  and  which  is  not,  even  now,  ginia,  and  South  Carolina  in  the  negative, 

universal;   that  is,   it  set  forth  and  de-  North  Carolina  was  divided.    As  the  con- 

clared,   as   a   high   and   binding  duty  of  sent   of   nine   States   was   necessary,   the 

government    itself,    to    encourage    schools  words  could  not  stand,  and  were  struck 

and  advance  the  means  of  education ;  on  out  accordingly.     Mr.  Jefferson  voted  for 

the  plain  reason  that  religion,  morality,  the  clause,  but  was  overruled  by  his  col- 

and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  gov-  leagues. 

ernment  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  March  of  the  next  year  (1785),  Mr, 
One  observation  further.  The  important  King,  of  Massachusetts,  seconded  by  Mr. 
provision  incorporated  into  the  Consti-  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  the  for- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  and  several  merly  rejected  article,  with  this  addition: 
of  the  States,  and  recently,  as  we  have  "  And  that  this  regulation  shall  be  an 
seen,  adopted  into  the  reformed  consti-  article  of  compact,  and  remain  a  funda- 
tution  of  Virginia,  restraining  legislative  mental  principle  of  the  Constitution  be- 
power,  in  questions  of  private  right,  and  tween  the  thirteen  original  States  and 
from  impairing  the  obligation  of  con-  each  of  the  States  described  in  the  re- 
tracts, 18  first  introduced  and  established,  solve,"  etc.  On  this  clause,  which  pro- 
as far  as  I  am  informed,  as  matter  of  ex-  vided  the  adequate  and  thorough  security, 
press  written  constitutional  law,  in  this  the  eight  Northern  States  at  that  time 
ordinance  of  1787.  And  I  must  add,  also,  voted  affirmatively,  and  the  four  South- 
in  regard  to  the  author  of  the  ordinance,  em  States  negatively.  The  votes  of  nine 
who  has  not  had  the  happiness  to  attract  States  were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus 
the  gentleman's  notice  heretofore,  nor  to  the  provision  was  again  rejected  by  the 
avoid  his  sarcasm  now,  that  he  was  chair-  Southern  States.  The  perseverance  of  the 
man  of  that  select  committee  of  the  old  North  held  out,  and  two  years  afterwards 
Congress,  whose  report  first  expressed  the  the  object  was  attained.  It  is  no  deroga- 
strong  sense  of  that  body,  that  the  old  tion  from  the  credit,  whatever  that  may 
confederation  was  not  adequate  to  the  be,  of  drawing  the  ordinance,  that  its 
exigencies  of  the  country,  and  recommend-  principles  had  before  been  prepared  and 
ing  to  the  States  to  send  delegates  to  the  discussed  in  the  form  of  resolution.  If 
convention  which  formed  the  present  Con-  one  should  reason  in  that  way,  what  would 
stitution.  become  of  the  distinguished  honor  of  the 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
from  the  North  to  the  South  the  honor  of  dence?  There  is  not  a  sentiment  in  that 
this  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  North-  paper  which  had  not  been  voted  and  re- 
western  Territory.  The  journal,  without  solved  in  the  assemblies,  and  other  popu- 
argument  or  comment,  refutes  such  at-  lar  bodies  in  the  country,  over  and  over 
tempt.    The  session  of  Virginia  was  held  again. 

March,  1784.     On  April   19,  following,  a  But   the    honorable    member    has    now 

committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Jefferson,  found  out  that  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Dane, 

Chase,  and  Howell,  reported  a  plan  for  a  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 

temporary  government  of  the  Territory,  However  uninformed  the  honorable  mem- 

in  which  was  this  article:    "That  after  her  may  be  of  characters  and  occurrences 

the  year  1800  there  shall  be  neither  sla-  at  the  North,  it  would  seem  that  he  has 

very  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  at  his  elbows,  on  this  occasion,  some  high- 

the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punish-  minded   and  lofty  spirit,   some  magnani- 

ment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  mous  and  true-hearted  monitor,  possessing 

have   been    convicted."    Mr.    Speight,  of  the  means  of  local  knowledge,  and  ready 
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to  snpply  the  honorable  member  with  ev-  have  thought  me  routed  and  discomfited, 
erything,  down  even  to  forgotten  and  as  the  gentleman  had  promised.  Sir,  a 
moth  -  eaten  twopenny  pamphlets,  which  breath  blows  all  this  triumph  away.  There 
may  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  sent^- 
own  country.  But,  as  to  the  Hartford  ments  of  my  remarks  on  the  two  occasions. 
Convention,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  What  I  said  here  on  Wednesday  is  in  ex- 
proceedings  of  that  body  seem  now  to  be  act  accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed 
less  read  and  studied  in  New  England  by  me  in  the  other  House  in  1825.  Though 
than  farther  south.  They  appear  to  be  the  gentletnan  had  the  metaphysics  of 
looked  to,  not  in  New  England,  but  else-  Hudibras — though  he  were  able 
where,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  , 

they  may  serve  as  a  precedent.    But  they  ^  h^ir  'twlxt  north  and  northwest  side," 
will   not   answer   the   purpose — ^they   are 

quite  too  tame.     The  latitude  in  which  he  could  not  yet  insert  his  metaphysical 

they  originated  was  too  cold.    Other  con-  scissors  between  the  fair  readings  of  my 

▼entions,  of  more  recent  existence,  have  remarks  in  1825  and  what  I  said  here  last 

gone  a  whole  bar's  length  beyond  it.    The  week.    There  is  not  only  no  contradiction, 

learned  doctors  of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  no  difference,  but,  in  truth,  too  exact  a 

have  pushed  their   commentaries  on  the  similarity,  both  in  thought  and  language, 

Hartford  collect  so  far  that  the  original  to  be  entirely  in  just  taste.    I  had  myself 

text  writers  are  thrown  entirely  into  the  quoted    the    same    speech;    had    recurred 

shade.    I  have  nothing  to  do,  sir,  with  the  to    it,    and    spoke    with    it    open    before 

Hartford  Convention.     Its  journal,  which  me;  and  much  of  what  I  said  was  little 

the  gentleman  has  quoted,  I  have  never  more  than  a  repetition  from  it.    In  order 

read.     So  far  as  the  honorable  member  to  make  finishing  work  with  this  alleged 

may  discover  in  its  proceedings  a  spirit  contradiction,  permit  me  to  recur  to  the 

in  any  degree  resembling  that  which  was  origin  of  this  debate  and  review  its  course, 

avowed  and  justified  in  those  other  con-  This  seems  expedient,  and  may  be  done 

ventions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  so  as  well  now  as  at  any  time.     Well,  then, 

far   as   those   proceedings   can   be   shown  its  history  is  this:  The  honorable  member 

to  be  disloyal  to  the  Constitution,  or  tend-  from    Connecticut    moved    a    resolution, 

ing  to  disunion,  so  far  I  shall  be  as  ready  which  constituted  the  first  branch  of  that 

as  any  one  to  bestow  on  them  reprehen-  which  is  now  before  us — that  is  to  say, 

sion  and  censure.  a    resolution    instructing    the    committee 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention,  on   public  lands   to   inquire   into  the  ex- 

and  other  occurrences  of  that  day,  in  the  pediency  of  limiting,  for  a  certain  period, 

hope,  probably   (which  will  not  be  grati-  the  sales  of  public  lands  €o  such  as  have 

fled),  that  I  should  leave  the  course  of  this  heretofore    been    offered    for    sale;     and 

debate  to  follow  him  at  length  in  those  whether  sundry  offices  connected  with  the 

excursions,  the  honorable  member  return-  sales    of    the    lands    might    not   be    abol- 

ed,  and  attempted  another  object.    He  re-  ished    without    detriment    to    the    public 

ferred  to  a  speech  of  mine  in  the  other  service. 

House,  the  same  which  I  had  occasion  to  In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  which 

allude  to  myself  the  other  day;  and  has  arose    on    this    resolution,    an    honorable 

quoted   a   passage  or   two   from   it,   with  member  from  New  Hampshire  moved  to 

a  bold  though  uneasy  and  laboring  air  of  amend   the   resolution   so   as   entirely   to 

confidence,  as  if  he  had  detected  in   me  reverse  its  object — that  is,  to  strike  it  all 

an  inconsistency.  Judging  from  the  gentle-  out,  and  insert  a  direction  to  the  com- 

man's  manner,  a  stranger  to  the  course  mittee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 

of  the  debate,  and   to  the  point   in  dis-  adopting  measures  to  hasten  the  sales  and 

cussion,   would   have   imagined,    from    so  extend  more  rapidly  the  surveys  of  the 

triumphant    a    tone,    that    the   honorable  lands. 

member  was  about  to  overwhelm  me  with  The    honorable    member    from    Maine 

a  manifest  contradiction.     Any  one  who  (Mr.  Sprague)   suggested  that  both  these 

heard  him — and  who  had  not  heard  what  propositions    might   well    enough    go    for 

I    had,    in   fact,    previously    said  —  must  consideration  to  the  committee;    and  in 
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tbiR  state  of  the  question  the  member  from  remembered  only  to  be  oppressed.  09x* 
South  Carolina  addressed  the  Senate  in  ried  away  again  by  the  appearance  of 
his  first  speech.  He  rose,  he  said,  to  give  analogy,  or  struck  with  the  eloquence  of 
us  his  own  free  thoughts  on  the  public  the  passage,  the  honorable  member  yes- 
lands.  I  saw  him  rise  with  pleasure,  and  terday  observed  that  the  conduct  of  gov- 
listened  with  expectation,  though  before  ernment  towards  the  Western  emigrants, 
he  concluded  I  was  filled  with  surprise,  or  my  representation  of  it,  brought  to 
Certainly  I  was  never  more  surprised  than  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  Brit- 
to  find  him  following  up,  to  the  extent  he  ish  Parliament.  It  was,  sir,  the  speech 
did,  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  of  Colonel  Barr6.  On  the  question  of  the 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  put  Stamp  Act,  or  tea  tax,  I  forget  which, 
forth,  and  which  it  is  known  he  has  long  Colonel  Barr6  had  heard  a  member  on  the 
entertained.  treasury  bench  argue  that  the  people  of 

I  need  not  repeat,  at  large,  the  general  the  United  States,  being  British  colonists, 
topics  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  speech,  planted  by  the  maternal  care,  nourished  by 
When  he  said,  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  the  indulgence,  and  protected  by  the  arms 
attack  the  Eastern  States  he  certainly  of  England,  would  not  grudge  their  mite 
must  have  forgotten  not  only  particular  to  relieve  the  mother-country  from  the 
remarks,  but  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  heavy  burden  under  which  she  groaned. 
hiff  speech ;  unless  he  means  by  not  attack-  The  language  of  Colonel  Barr6,  in  reply  to 
ing  that  he  did  not  commence  hostilities,  this,  was,  "They  planted  by  your  care? 
but  that  another  had  preceded  him  in  the  Your  oppression  planted  them  in  America, 
attack.  He,  in  the  first  place,  disap-  They  fied  from  your  tyranny,  and  grew 
proved  of  the  whole  course  of  the  govern-  by  your  neglect  of  them.  So  soon  as  you 
ment  for  forty  years  in  regard  to  its  dis-  began  to  care  for  them,  you  showed  your 
positions  of  the  public  land;  and  then,  care  by  sending  persons  to  spy  out  their 
turning  northward  and  eastward,  and  liberties,  misrepresent  their  character, 
fancying  he  had  found  a  cause  for  alleged  prey  upon  them,  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
narrowness  and  niggardliness  in  the  "  ac-  stance." 

cursed  policy"  of  the  tarifT,  to  which  he  And  now  does  the  honorable  gentleman 

represented  the  people  of  New  England  as  mean  to  maintain  that  language  like  this 

wedded,  he  went  on  for  a  full  hour  with  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 

remarks  the  whole  scope  of  which  was  to  ernment  of  the  United  States  towards  the 

exhibit  the  results  of  this  policy  in  feel-  Western  emigrants,  or  to  any  representa- 

ings  and  in  measures  imfavorable  to  the  tion  given  by  me  of  that  conduct?    Were 

West.     I  thought  his  opinions  imfounded  the  settlers  in  the  West  driven  thither 

and  erroneous,  as  to  the  general  course  of  by  our  oppression?     Have  they  flourish- 

the  government,  and  ventured  to  reply  to  ed  only  by  our  neglect  of  them?     Has 

them.  the    government    done    nothing    but    to 

The  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  prey  upon  them;  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
analogy  of  other  cases,  and  quoted  the  stance?  Sir,  this  fervid  eloquence  of  the 
conduct  of  European  governments  towards  British  speaker,  just  when  and  where  it 
their  own  subjects  settling  ou  this  con-  was  uttered,  and  fit  to  remain  an  exercise 
tinent,  as  in  point  to  show  that  we  had  for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of  place, 
been  harsh  and  rigid  in  selling  when  we  when  it  was  brought  thence  to  be  applied 
should  have  given  the  public  lands  to  here,  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  country 
settlers.  I  thought  the  honorable  member  towards  her  own  citizens.  From  America 
had  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  betrayed  to  England  it  may  be  true;  from  Ameri- 
by  a  false  analogy;  that  he  was  struck  cans  to  their  own  government  it  would 
with  an  appearance  of  resemblance  where  be  strange  language.  Let  us  leave  it  to 
there  was  no  real  similitude.  I  think  so  be  recited  and  declaimed  by  our  boys 
still.  The  first  settlers  of  North  America  against  a  foreign  nation;  not  introduce  it 
were  enterprising  spirits,  engaged  in  here,  to  recite  and  declaim  ourselves 
private  adventure,  or  fieeing  from  tyranny  against  our  own. 

at  home.     When  arrived  here  they  were  But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged 

forgotten    by    the    mother  -  country,    or  contradiction.    In  my  remarks  on  Wednes- 
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day,  I  contended  that  we  could  not  give  The  real  question  between  me  and  him 
away  gratuitously  all  the  public  lands;  is,  Where  has  the  doctrine  been  advanced, 
that  we  held  them  in  trust;  that  the  at  the  South  or  the  East,  that  the  popu- 
government  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  lation  of  the  West  should  be  retarded,  or, 
to  dispose  of  them  as  a  common  fund  for  at  least,  need  not  be  hastened,  on  account 
the  common  benefit,  and  to  sell  and  settle  of  its  effect  to  drain  off  the  people  from 
them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate,  the  Atlantic  States?  Is  this  doctrine, 
Now,  sir,  what  contradiction  does  the  as  has  been  alleged,  of  Eastern  origin? 
gentlemen  find  to  this  sentiment  in  the  That  is  the  question.  Has  the  gentleman 
speech  of  1825?  He  quotes  me  as  having  found  anything  by  which  he  can  malce 
then  said  that  we  ought  not  to  hug  these  good  his  accusation?  I  submit  to  the 
lands  as  a  very  great  treasure.  Very  Senate  that  he  has  entirely  failed;  and, 
well,  sir.  Supposing  me  to  be  accurately  as  far  as  this  debate  has  shown,  the  only 
reported  in  that  expression,  what  is  the  person  who  has  advanced  such  sentiments 
contradiction?  I  have  not  now  said  that  is  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and 
we  should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favorite  a  friend  to  the  "honorable  member  him- 
source  of  pecuniary  income.  No  such  self.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  given 
thing.  It  is  not  my  view.  What  I  have  no  answer  to  this;  there  is  none  which 
said,  and  what  I  do  say,  is  that  they  can  be  given.  This  simple  fact,  while  it 
are  a  common  fund — to  be  disposed  of  for  requires  no  comment  to  enforce  it,  defies 
the  common  benefit — to  be  sold  at  low  all  argument  to  refute  it.  I  could  refer  to 
prices,  for  the  accommodation  of  settlers,  the  speeches  of  another  Southern  gentle- 
keeping  the  object  of  settling  the  lands  as  man,  in  years  before,  of  the  same  general 
much  in  view  as  that  of  raising  money  character,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  that 
from  them.  This  I  say  now,  and  this  I  which  has  been  quoted ;  but  I  will  not  con- 
have  always  said.  Is  this  hugging  them  sume  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  the  read- 
as  a  favorite  treasure?     Is  there  no  dif-  ing  of  them. 

ference  between  hugging  and  hoarding  So  then,  sir,  New  England  is  guiltless 
this  fund,  on  the  one  hand  as  a  great  of  the  policy  of  retarding  Western  popu- 
treasure,  and  on  the  other  of  disposing  lation,  and  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  of 
of  it  at  low  prices,  placing  the  proceeds  the  growth  of  the  new  States.  Whatever 
in  the  general  treasury  of  the  Union  ?  My  there  be  of  that  policy  in  the  country,  no 
opinion  is  that  as  much  is  to  be  made  of  part  of  it  is  hers.  If  it  has  a  local 
the  land  as  fairly  and  reasonably  may  habitation,  the  honorable  member  has 
be,  selling  it  all  the  while  at  such  rates  as  probably  seen,  by  this  time,  where  he  is  to 
to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  settlement,  look  for  it;  and  if  it  now  has  received  a 
This  is  not  giving  it  all  away  to  the  name,  he  himself  has  christened  it. 
States,  as  the  gentleman  would  propose;  We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more 
nor  is  it  hugging  the  fund  closely  and  important  part  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
tenaciously,  as  a  favorite  treasure;  but  man's  observations.  Since  it  does  not  ac- 
it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  just  and  wise  cord  with  my  views  of  justice  and  policy 
policy,  perfectly  according  with  all  the  to  vote  away  the  public  lands  altogether, 
various  duties  which  rest  on  government,  as  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am  asked 
So  much  for  my  contradiction.  And  what  by  the  honorable  gentleman  on  what 
is  it?  AVhere  is  the  ground  of  the  gentle-  ground  it  is  that  I  consent  to  give  them 
man's  triumph?  What  inconsistency,  in  away  in  particular  instances.  How,  he  in- 
word  or  doctrine,  has  he  been  able  to  de-  quires,  do  I  reconcile  with  these  professed 
tect?  Sir,  if  this  be  a  sample  of  that  sentiments  my  support  of  measures  ap- 
discomfiture  with  which  the  honorable  propriating  portions  of  the  lands  to  par- 
gentleman  threatened  me,  commend  me  to  ticular  roads,  particular  rivers,  and  par- 
the  word  discomfiture  for  the  rest  of  my  ticular  institutions  of  education  in  the 
life.  West?  This  leads,  sir,  to  the  real  and 
But,  after  all,  that  is  not  the  point  wide  difference  in  political  opinions  be- 
of  the  debate;  and  I  must  bring  the  tween  the  honorable  gentleman  and  myself, 
gentleman  back  to  that  which  is  the  On  my  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  objects 
point.  as  connected  with  the  common  good,  fairly 
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embraced  in  its  objects  and  its  terms.  He,  and  mountains,  and  lines  of  latitude,  to 
on  the  contrary,  deems  them  all,  if  good  find  boundaries  beyond  which  public  im- 
at  all,  only  local  good.  This  is  our  differ-  provements  do  not  benefit  us.  We  do  come 
ence.  The  interrogatory  which  he  proceed-  here  as  agents  and  representatives  of  those 
ed  to  put  at  once  explains  this  difference,  narrow-minded  and  selfish  men  of  New 
"  What  interest  ?"  asks  he,  "  has  South  Car-  England,  consider  ourselves  as  bound  to 
olina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio?"  Sir,  this  very  regard,  with  equal  eye,  the  good  of  the 
question  is  full  of  significance.  It  de-  whole,  in  whatever  is  within  our  power 
velops  the  gentleman's  whole  political  sys-  of  legislation.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  a  ca- 
tem ;  and  its  answer  expounds  mine.  Here  nal,  beginning  in  South  Carolina,  and 
we  differ  toto  ccbIo,  I  look  upon  a  road  ending  in  South  Carolina,  appeared  to  me 
over  the  Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the  to  be  of  national  importance  and  national 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or  railway  magnitude,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Western  waters,  power  of  government  extends  to  the  en- 
as  being  objects  large  and  extensive  couragement  of  works  of  that  description, 
enough  to  be  fairly  said  to  be  for  the  if  I  were  to  stand  up  here  and  ask,  "  What 
common  benefit.  The  gentleman  thinks  interest  has  Massachusetts  in  a  railroad 
otherwise,  and  this  is  the  key  to  open  his  in  South  Carolina?"  I  should  not  be  will- 
construction  of  the  powers  of  the  govern-  ing  to  face  my  constituents.  These  same 
ment.  He  may  well  ask,  upon  his  sys-  narrow-minded  men  would  tell  me  that 
tem.  What  interest  has  South  Carolina  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole 
in  a  canal  in  Ohio?  On  that  system,  it  country,  and  that  one  who  possessed  too 
is  true,  she  has  no  interest.  On  that  little  comprehension,  either  of  intellect 
system,  Ohio  and  Carolina  are  different  or  feeling  —  one  who  was  not  large 
governments  and  different  countries,  con-  enough  in  mind  and  heart  to  em- 
nected  here,  it  is  true,  by  some  slight  and  brace  the  whole — ^was  not  fit  to  be  in- 
ill-defined  bond  of  union,  but  in  all  main  trusted  with  the  interest  of  any  part, 
respects  separate  and  diverse.  On  that  Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers 
system,  Carolina  has  no  more  interest  in  a  of  the  government  by  unjustifiable  con- 
canal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexico.  The  gentle-  stniction,  nor  to  exercise  any  not  within 
man,  therefore,  only  follows  out  his  own  a  fair  interpretation.  But  when  it  is  be- 
principles;  he  does  no  more  than  arrive  lieved  that  a  power  does  exist,  then  it  is, 
at  the  natural  conclusions  of  his  own  doc-  in  my  judgment,  to  be  exercised  for  the 
trines;  he  only  announces  the  true  results  general  benefit  of  the  whole;  so  far  as 
of  that  creed  which  he  has  adopted  him-  respects  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  the 
self,  and  would  persuade  others  to  adopt.  States  are  one.  It  was  the  very  object 
when  he  thus  declares  that  South  Carolina  of  the  Constitution  to  create  unity  of  in- 
has  no  interest  in  a  public  work  in  Ohio,  terests  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
Sir,  we  narrow-minded  people  in  New  Eng-  general  government.  In  war  and  peace 
land  do  not  reason  thus.  Our  notion  of  we  are  one;  in  commerce  one;  because 
things  is  entirely  different.  We  look  upon  the  authority  of  the  general  government 
the  States,  not  as  separated,  but  as  united,  reaches  to  war  and  peace,  and  to  regu- 
We  love  to  dwell  on  that  Union,  and  on  lation  of  commerce.  I  have  never  seen 
the  mutual  happiness  which  it  has  so  any  more  difficulty  in  erecting  light-houses 
much  promoted,  and  the  common  renown  on  the  lakes  than  on  the  ocean,  in  im- 
which  it  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  proving  the  harbors  of  inland  seas  than 
acquire.  In  our  contemplation,  Carolina  if  they  were  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
and  Ohio  are  parts  of  the  same  country —  the  tide;  or  of  removing  obstructions  in 
States  united  under  the  same  general  gov-  the  vast  streams  of  the  West,  more  than 
ernment,  having  common  interests,  associ-  in  any  other  work  to  facilitate  commerce 
ated,  intermingled.  In  whatever  is  within  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  If  there  be  power 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  constitutional  for  one,  there  is  power  also  for  the  other; 
power  of  this  government,  we  look  upon  and  they  are  all  and  equally  for  the 
the   States   as   one.     We   do   not   impose  country. 

geographical  limits  to  our  patriotic  feel-       Tliere  are  other  objects,  apparently  more 

ings  or  regard;  we  do  not  follow  rivers  local,  or  the  benefit  of  which  is  less  gen- 
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eraly  towards  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  from  New  England.  Those  who  have  a 
floneurred  with  others  to  give  aid  by  do-  different  view  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
nations  of  land.  It  is  proposed  to  eon-  emment,  of  course,  come  to  different  con- 
struct a  road  in  or  through  one  of  the  elusions  on  these  as  on  other  questions, 
new  States  in  which  this  government  pos-  I  observed,  when  speaking  on  this  sub- 
"sesses  large  quantities  of  land.  Have  the  ject  before,  that  if  we  looked  to  any 
United  States  no  right,  as  a  great  land  measure,  whether  for  a  road,  a  canal,  or 
untaxed  proprietor — are  they  under  no  anything  else  intended  for  the  improve- 
obligation  —  to  contribute  to  an  object  ment  of  the  West,  it  would  be  found  that 
thus  calculated  to  promote  the  common  if  the  New  England  ayes  were  struck  out 
fi;ood  of  all  the  proprietors,  themselves  in-  of  the  list  of  votes,  the  Southern  noes 
eluded?  And  even  with  respect  to  edu-  would  always  have  rejected  the  measure, 
cation,  which  is  the  extreme  case,  let  the  The  truth  of  this  has  not  been  denied,  and 
question  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  cannot  be  denied.  In  stating  this,  I  thought 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  made  matter  of  it  just  to  ascribe  it  to  the  constitutional 
compact  with  these  States  that  they  scruples  of  the  South,  rather  than  to  any 
should  do  their  part  to  promote  educa-  other  less  favorable  or  less  charitable 
tion.  In  the  next  place,  our  whole  sys-  cause.  But  no  sooner  had  I  done  this 
tern  of  land  laws  proceeds  on  the  idea  than  the  honorable  gentleman  asks  if  I 
that  education  is  for  the  common  good;  reproach  him  and  his  friends  with  their 
because,  in  every  division,  a  certain  por-  constitutional  scruples.  Sir,  I  reproach 
tion  IS  uniformly  reserved  and  appropri-  nobody.  I  stated  a  fact,  and  gave  the 
ated  for  the  use  of  schools.  And,  finally,  most  respectful  reason  for  it  that  occurred 
have  not  these  new  States  singularly  to  me.  The  gentleman  cannot  deny  the 
strong  claims,  founded  on  the  ground  al-  fact — ^he  may,  if  he  choose,  disclaim  the 
ready  stated,  that  the  government  is  a  reason.  It  is  not  long  since  I  had  oc- 
great  untaxed  proprietor  in  the  owner-  casion,  in  presenting  a  petition  from  his 
ship  of  the  soil?  It  is  a  consideration  of  own  State,  to  account  for  its  being  in- 
great  importance  that  probably  there  is  trusted  to  my  hands  by  saying  that  the 
In  no  part  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world,  constitutional  opinions  of  the  gentleman 
80  great  a  call  for  the  means  of  education  and  his  worthy  colleague  prevented  them 
as  in  those  new  States,  owing  to  the  vast  from  supporting  it.  Sir,  did  I  state  this 
number  of  persons  within  those  ages  in  as  a  matter  of  reproach  ?  Far  from  it. 
which  education  and  instruction  are  usu-  Did  I  attempt  to  find  any  other  cause 
ally  received,  if  received  at  all.  This  is  than  an  honest  one  for  these  scruples? 
the  mutual  consequence  of  recency  of  set-  Sir,  I  did  not.  It  did  not  become  me  to 
tlement  and  rapid  increase.  The  census  doubt,  nor  to  insinuate  that  the  gentle- 
of  these  States  shows  how  great  a  pro-  man  had  either  changed  his  sentiments 
portion  of  the  whole  population  occupies  or  that  he  had  made  up  a  set  of  constitu- 
the  classes  between  infancy  and  manhood,  tional  opinions  accommodated  to  any  par- 
These  are  the  wide  fields,  and  here  is  the  ticular  combination  of  political  occur- 
deep  and  quick  soil  for  the  seeds  of  knowl-  rences.  Had  I  done  so,  I  would  have 
edge  and  virtue;  and  this  is  the  favored  felt  that  while  I  was  entitled  to  little 
season,  the  spring-time  for  sowing  them,  respect  in  thus  questioning  other  people's 
Let  them  be  disseminated  without  stint,  motives,  I  justified  the  whole  world  in  sus* 
Let  them  be  scattered   with   a  bountiful  pecting  my  own. 

broadcast.    Whatever  the  government  can  But  how  has  the  gentleman   returned 

fairly   do   towards   these   objects,   in   my  this   respect   for   others'   opinions?      His 

opinion,  ought  to  be  done.  own   candor  and  justice,  how  have  they 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds,  succinctly  been    exhibited    towards    the    motives    of 

stated,  on  which  my  votes  for  grants  of  others,   while   he   has   been   at   so   much 

land    for    particular    objects    rest,    while  pains  to  maintain — ^what  nobody  has  dis- 

I  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  all  puted — the  purity  of  his  own  ?    Why,  sir, 

a  common  fund,  for  the  common  benefit,  he  has  asked,  when,  and  how,  and  why 

And  reasons  like  these,  I  presume,  have  New  England  votes  were  found  going  for 

influenced  the  yotes  of  other  gentlemen  measures  favorable  to  the  West;  he  has 
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demanded  to  be  informed  whether  all  this  believe,  at  least;  probaMy  mudl  more- 
did  not  begin  in  1825,  and  while  the  were  relinquished  by  this  law.  On  this  UU 
election  of  President  was  still  pending.  New  England,  with  her  forty  members,  gave 
Sir,  to  these  questions  retort  would  be  more  affirmative  votes  than  the  four  South- 
justified;  and  it  is  both  cogent  and  at  em  States  with  their  fifty-two  or  three 
hand.  Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the  members.  These  two  are  far  the  most  im- 
inquiry  not  by  retort,  but  by  facts.  I  will  portant  measures  respecting  the  public 
tell  the  gentleman  when,  and  how,  and  lands  which  have  been  adopted  within  the 
why  New  England  has  supported  meas-  last  twenty  years.  They  took  place  in 
ures  favorable  to  the  West.  I  have  al-  1820  and  1821.  That  is  the  time  when. 
ready  referred  to  the  early  history  of  the  And  as  to  the  manner  how,  the  gentlemmii 
government — to  the  first  acquisition  of  already  sees  that  it  was  by  voting  ia 
the  lands — to  the  original  laws  for  dis-  solid  column  for  the  required  relief.  AnA^ 
posing  of  them  and  for  governing  the  lastly,  as  to  the  cause  why,  I  tell  the 
Territories  where  they  lie ;  and  have  shown  gentleman  it  was  because  the  members 
the  infiuenee  of  New  England  men  and  from  New  England  thought  the  measures 
New  England  principles  in  all  these  just  and  salutary;  because  they  enter- 
leading  measures.  I  should  not  be  par-  tained  towards  the  West  neither  envy, 
doned  were  I  to  go  over  that  ground  hatred,  nor  malice;  because  they  deemed 
again.  Coming  to  more  recent  times,  it  becoming  them,  as  just  and  enlightened 
and  to  measures  of  a  less  general  char-  public  men,  to  meet  the  exigency  which 
acter,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  had  arisen  in  the  West  with  the  appro- 
everything  of  this  kind  designed  for  West-  priate  measure  of  relief;  because  they 
^rn  improvement  has  depended  on  the  felt  it  due  to  their  own  characters,  and  the 
votes  of  New  England.  All  this  is  true  characters  of  their  New  England  prede- 
beyond  the  power  of  contradiction.  cessors  in  this  government,  to  act  towards 
And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  the  new  States  in  a  spirit  of  liberal, 
to  which  1  will  refer,  not  so  ancient  as  to  patronizing,  magnanimous  policy.  So 
belong  to  the  early  history  of  the  public  much,  sir,  for  the  cause  why;  and  I 
lands,  and  not  so  recent  as  to  be  on  this  hope  that  by  this  time,  sir,  the  honor- 
side  of  the  period  when  the  gentleman  able  gentleman  is  satisfied.  If  not,  I  do 
charitably  imagines  a  new  direction  may  not  know  when,  or  how,  or  why  he  ever 
have  been  given  to  New  England  feeling  will  be. 

and  New  England  votes.    These  measures.       Having  recurred  to  these  two  important 

and  the  New  England  votes  in  support  of  measures,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  in- 

them,  may  be  taken  as  samples  and  speci-  quiries,  I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go 

mens  of  all  the  rest.     In   1820 — observe,  back  to  a  period  still  something  earlier, 

Mr.  Presidwit,  in  1820 — the  people  of  the  for  the  purpose  still  further  of  showing 

West  besought  Congress   for  a  reduction  how  much,   or  rather  how  little,   reason 

^n  the  price  of  lands.    In  favor  of  that  re-  there  is  for  the  gentleman's  insinuation 

duction.  New  England,  with  a  delegation  that  political  hopes,  or  fears,  or  party  as- 

of  forty  members  in  the  other  House,  gave  sociations  were  the  grounds  of  these  New 

thirty- three  votes,  and  only  one  against  it.  England  votes.    And,  after  what  has  been 

The  four  Southern  States,  with  fifty  mem-  said,  I  hope  it  may  be  forgiven  me  if  I 

bers,    gave    thirty-two    votes    for    it    and  allude  to  some  political  opinions  and  votes 

seven  against  it.    Again,  in  1821— observe  of  my  own,  of  very  little  public  impor- 

again,  sir,  the  time — the  law  passed  for  tance,  certainly,  but  which,  from  the  time 

the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public  at  which  they  were  given  and  expressed, 

lands.     This  was  a  measure  of  vital  im-  may  pass  for  good  witnesses  on  this  oc- 

portance  to  the  West,  and  more  especially  casion. 

to  the  Southwest.     It  authorized  the  re-       This  government,  Mr.  President,  from 

linquishment  of  contracts  for  lands  .which  its  origin  to  the  peace  of  1815,  bad  been 

had  been  entered  into  at  high  prices,  and  too   much   engrossed  with   various .  other 

a  reduction,  in  other  cases,  of  not  less  than  important  concerns  to  be  able  to  turn  its 

37  V^   per  cent,   on   the  purchase   money,  thoughts  inward,  and  look  to  the  develop- 

ICany  millions  of  dollars — six  or  seven,  I  ment  of  its  TBst  internal  reeourcei.     In 
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the  early  part  of  President  Washington's  harvest  of  neutrality  had  been  great,  but 

administration  it  was  fully  occupied  with  we  had  gathered  it  all.    With  the  peace  of 

organizing  the  government,  providing  for  Europe  it  was  obvious  there  would  spring 

the  public  debt,  defending  the  frontiers,  up,  in  her  circle  of  nations,  a  revived  and 

and  maintaining  domestic  peace.     Before  invigorated   spirit  of  trade,  and  a   new 

the   termination   of   that   administration  activity  in  all  the  business  and  objects  of 

the  fires  of  the  French  Revolution  blazed  civilized  life.     Hereafter  our  commercial 

forth  as  from  a  new-opened  volcano,  and  gains  were  to  be  earned  only  by  success  in 

the  whole  breadth  of  the  ocean  did  not  a  close  and  intense  competition.     Other 

entirely  secure  us  from  its  effects.     The  nations  would  produce  for  themselves,  and 

smoke  and  the  cinders  reached  us,  though  carry  for  themselves,  and  manufacture  for 

not  the  burning  lava.     Difficult  and  agi-  themselves    to    the    full    extent   of   their 

tating  questions,  embarrassing  to  govern-  abilities.     The  crops  of  our  plains  would 

ment  and  dividing  public  opinion,  sprung  no  longer  sustain  European  armies,  nor 

out  of  the  new  state  of  our  foreign  rela-  our  ships  longer  supply  those  whom  war 

tions,  and  were  succeeded  by  others,  and  had  rendered  unable  to  supply  themselves, 

yet  again  by  others,  equally  embarrassing,  It  was  obvious  that  under  these  circum- 

and  equally  exciting  division  and  discord,  stances  the  country  would  begin  to  survey 

through  the  long  series  of  twenty  years,  itself  and  to  estimate  its  own  capacity  of 

till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war  with  improvements.       And    this    improvement, 

England.    Down  to  the  close  of  that  war  how  was  it  to  be  accomplished  and  who 

no  distinct,  marked,  and  deliberate  atten-  was  to  accomplish  it? 

tion  had  been  given,  or  could  have  been  We    were    ten    or    twelve    millions    of 

given,   to   the   internal   condition   of   the  people,  spread  over  almost  half  a  world, 

country.  Its  capacities  of  improvement,  or  We  were  twenty-four  States,  some  stretch- 

the  constitutional   power  of  the  govern-  ing  along  the  same  seaboard,  some  along 

ment  in  regard  to  objects  connected  with  the    same    line    of    inland    frontier,    and 

such  improvement.  others  on  opposite  banks  of  the  same  vast 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brought  about  rivers.     Two  considerations  at  once  pre- 

an  entirely  new  and  most  interesting  state  sented  themselves  in  looking  at  this  state 

of  things;  it  opened  to  us  other  prospects,  of  things,  with  great  force.   One  was  that 

and  suggested  other  duties;  we  ourselves  that  great  branch  of  improvement,  which 

were  changed,  and  the  whole  world  was  consisted  in  furnishing  new  facilities  of 

changed.   The  pacification  of  Europe,  after  intercourse,  necessarily  ran  into  different 

June,   1815,  assumed  a  firm  and  perma-  States,    in    every    leading    instance,    and 

nent  aspect.    The  nations  evidently  mani-  would    benefit    the    citizens    of    all    such 

fested  that  they  were  disposed  for  peace;  States.     No  one  State,  therefore,  in  such 

some  agitation  of  the  waves  might  be  ex-  cases,   would   assume  the  whole  expense, 

pected,  even  after  the  storm  had  subsided ;  nor  was  the  co-operation  of  several  States 

but     the    tendency     was,     strongly     and  to  be  expected.     Take  the  instance  of  the 

rapidly,  towards  settled  repose.  Delaware  breakwater.     It  will  cost  several 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was  at  that  millions  of  money.  Would  Pennsylvania 
time  a  member  of  Congress,  and,  like  others,  alone  have  ever  constructed  it?  Certainly 
naturally  turned  my  attention  to  the  con-  never  while  this  Union  lasts,  because  it  is 
trmplation  of  the  newly  altered  condition  not  for  her  sole  benefit.  Would  Pennsyl- 
of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  It  ap-  vania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  have 
peared  plainly  enough  to  me,  as  well  as  united  to  accomplish  it,  at  their  joint  ex- 
to  wiser  and  more  experienced  men,  that  pense?  Certainly  not,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  policy  of  the  government  would  neces-  It  could  not  be  done,  therefore,  but  by  the 
sarily  take  a  start  in  a  new  direction,  be-  general  government.  The  same  may  be 
cause  new  directions  would  necessarily  be  said  of  the  lapge  inland  undertakings,  ex- 
given  to  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  cept  that  in  them  government,  instead  of 
the  people.  We  had  pushed  our  commerce  bearing  the  whole  expense,  co-operates 
far  and  fast  under  the  advantage  of  a  with  others  who  bear  a  part.  The  other 
neutral  flag.  But  there  were  now  no  longer  consideration  is  that  the  United  States 
flags,  either  neutral  or  belligerent.     The  have  the  means.    They  enjoy  the  revenues 
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derived  from  commerce,  and  the  States  lina  votes.  But  for  these  votes  it  could 
have  no  abundant  and  easy  *  sources  of  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it 
public  income.  The  custom-houses  fill  the  did  pass;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on 
general  treasury,  while  the  States  have  Massachusetts  votes  it  would  have  been 
scanty  resources  except  by  resort  to  heavy  lost.  Does  not  the  honorable  gentleman 
direct  taxes.  well  know  all  this?  There  are  certainly 
Under  this  view  of  things  I  thought  it  those  who  do  full  well  know  it  all.  I  do 
necessary  to  settle,  at  least  for  myself,  not  say  this  to  reproach  Carolina;  I  only 
some  definite  notions  with  respect  to  the  state  the  fact,  and  I  think  it  will  appear 
powers  of  government  in  regard  to  internal  to  be  true,  that  among  the  earliest  and 
affairs.  It  may  not  savor  too  much  of  self-  boldest  advocates  of  the  tariff,  ae  a  meas- 
commendation  to  remark  that  with  this  ure  of  protection,  and  on  the  express 
object  I  considered  the  Constitution,  its  ground  of  protection,  were  leading  gentle- 
judicial  construction,  its  contemporane-  men  of  South  Carolina  in  Congress.  I  did 
ous  exposition,  and  the  whole  history  of  not  then,  and  cannot  now,  understand 
the  legislation  of  Congress  under  it;  and  I  their  language  in  any  other  sense.  While 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  government  this  tariff  of  1816  was  under  discussion  in 
has  power  to  accomplish  sundry  objects,  the  House  of  Representatives  an  honor- 
OT  aid  in  their  accomplishments,  which  are  able  gentleman  from  Georgia,  now  of  this 
now  commonly  spoken  of  as  internal  im-  House — ^Mr.  Forsyth — moved  to  reduce 
provements.  That  conclusion,  sir,  may  the  proposed  duty  on  cotton.  He  failed  by 
have  been  right,  or  it  may  have  been  four  votes.  South  Carolina  giving  three 
wrong.  I  am  not  about  to  argue  the  votes — enough  to  have  turned  the  scale — 
grounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say  only  that  it  against  his  motion.  The  act,  sir,  then 
was  adopted,  and  acted  on,  even  so  early  as  passed,  and  received  on  its  passage  the 
in  1816.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  made  up  my  support  of  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
opinion,  and  determined  on  my  intended  tives  of  South  Carolina  present  and  voting, 
course  of  political  conduct,  on  these  sub-  This  act  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  those 
jects  in  the  Fourteenth  Congress,  in  1816.  now  denoimced  as  plain  usurpations.  We 
And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  further  see  it  daily  in  the  list  by  the  side  of  those 
to  say  that  I  made  up  these  opinions  and  of  1824  and  1828,  as  a  case  of  manifest  op- 
entered  on  this  course  of  political  con-  pression  justifying  disunion.  I  put  it 
duct  Tcucro  duce.  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued  in  home  to  the  honorable  member  from 
all  this  a  South  Carolina  track.  On  the  South  Carolina  that  his  own  State  was 
doctrines  of  internal  improvement,  South  not  only  "  art  and  part "  in  this  measure, 
Carolina,  as  she  was  then  represented  in  but  the  causa  causana.  Without  her  aid 
the  other  House,  set  forth  in  1816  under  this  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  this 
a  fresh  and  leading  breeze;  and  I  was  root  of  upas,  could  not  have  been  planted, 
among  the  followers.  But  if  my  leader  I  have  already  said — and  it  is  true — that 
sees  new  lights,  and  turns  a  sharp  corner,  this  act  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  pro- 
unless  I  see  new  lights  also  I  keep  straight  tection.  It  interfered  directly  with  exist- 
on  in  the  same  path.  I  repeat  that  lead-  ing  interests  of  great  value  and  amount, 
ing  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  were  It  cut  up  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade  by  the 
first  and  foremost  in  behalf  of  the  doc-  roots.  But  it  passed,  nevertheless,  and  it 
trines  of  internal  improvements  when  passed  on  the  principle  of  protecting  man- 
those  doctrines  first  came  to  be  considered  ufactures,  on  the  principle  against  free- 
and  acted  upon  in  Congress.  The  debate  trade,  on  the  principle  opposed  to  that 
on   the  bank  question,  on   the   tariff  of  which  lets  us  alone. 

1816,  and  on  the  direct  tax  will  show  who  Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions 

was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that  time,  of  important   and    leading  gentlemen   of 

The  tariff  of  1816,  one  of  the  plain  cases  of  South  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  internal 

oppression   and  usurpation,   from   which,  improvement,  in  1816.    I  went  out  of  Con- 

if  the  government  does  not  recede,  indi-  gress  the  next  year,  and,  returning  again 

vidual  States  may  justly  secede  from  the  in  1823,  thought  I  found  South  Carolina 

fifovemment,    is,   sir,    in    truth,   a    South  where  I  had  left  her.     I  really  supposed 

Carolina  tariff,  supported  by  South  Caro-  that  all  things  remained  as  they  were, 
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and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  delivered  about  the  period  to  which  I 
internal  improvements  would  be  defended  now  refer,  and  printed  with  a  few  intro- 
by  the  same  eloquent  voices  and  the  same  ductory  remarks  upon  consolidation;  in 
strong  arms  as  formerly.  In  the  lapse  which,  sir,  I  think  he  quite  consolidated 
of  these  six  years,  it  is  true,  political  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  the  radi- 
associations  bad  assumed  a  new  aspect  cals,  if  to  crush  be  to  consolidate.  I  give 
and  now  divisions.  A  party  had  arisen  you  a  short  but  substantive  quotation 
in  the  South  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  in-  from  these  remarks.  He  is  speaking  of  a 
ternal  improvements,  and  has  vigorously  pamphlet,  then  recently  published,  en- 
attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti-consolida-  titled  Consolidation;  and  having  al- 
tion  was  the  flag  under  which  this  party  luded  to  the  question  of  rechartering  the 
fought,  and  its  supporters  inveighed  former  bank  of  the  United  States,  he 
against  internal  improvements,  much  after  says :  "  Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  honorable  parties,  and  when  Mr.  Crawford  advocated 
gentleman  has  now  inveighed  against  the  renewal  of  the  old  charter,  it  was  con- 
them,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  sidered  a  Federal  measure;  which  inter- 
of  consolidation.  nal  improvement  never  was,  as  this  author 

Whether  this  party  arose  in  South  Caro-  erroneously  states.  This  latter  measure 
lina  herself,  or  in  her  neighborhood,  is  originated  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
more  than  I  know.  I  think  the  latter.  Jefferson,  with  the  appropriation  for  the 
However  that  may  have  been,  there  were  Cumberland  road;  and  was  first  proposed, 
those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to  as  a  system,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  carried 
make  war  upon  it,  and  who  did  make  through  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
intrepid  war  upon  it.  Names  being  re-  a  large  majority  of  the  Republicans,  in- 
garded  as  things,  in  such  controversies,  eluding  almost  every  one  of  the  leading 
they  bestowed  on  the  anti-improvement  men  who  carried  us  through  the  late  war.** 
gentlemen  the  appellation  of  radicals.  So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not 
♦Yes,  sir,  the  name  of  radicals,  as  a  term  one  of  the  Federal  heresies. 
of  distinction  applicable  and  applied  to  One  paragraph  more,  sir: 
those  who  denied  the  liberal  doctrines  of  "  The  author  in  question,  not  content 
internal  improvements,  originated,  accord-  with  denouncing  as  Federalists  General 
ing  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  some-  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
where  between  North  Carolina  and  the  majority  of  the  South  Carolina  dele- 
Georgia.  Well,  sir,  those  mischievous  gation  in  Congress,  modestly  extends  the 
radicals  were  to  be  put  down,  and  the  denunciation  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  the  whole 
strong  arm  of  South  Carolina  was  stretch-  Republican  party.  Here  are  his  words: 
ed  out  to  put  them  down.  About  this  *  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Mon« 
time,  sir,  I  returned  to  Congress.  The  roe,  much  has  passed  which  the  Repub- 
battle  with  the  radicals  had  been  fought,  lican  party  would  be  glad  to  approve,  if 
and  our  South  Carolina  champions  of  the  they  could!  Rut  the  principal  feature, 
doctrines  of  internal  improvement  had  and  that  which  has  chiefly  elicited  these 
nobly  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  observations,  is  tlie  renewal  of  the  system 
understood  to  have  achieved  a  victory,  of  internal  improvements.'  Now  this  meas- 
They  have  driven  back  the  enemy  with  dis-  ure  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  11,5  to 
comfiture;  a  thing,  by-the-way,  sir,  which  86,  of  a  Republican  Congress,  and  sanc- 
is  not  always  performed  when  it  is  tioned  by  a  Republican  President.  Who, 
promised.  A  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  then,  is  this  author  who  assumes  the 
already  referred  in  this  debate,  had  come  high  prerogative  of  denouncing,  in  the 
into  Congress,  during  my  absence  from  it,  name  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Re- 
from  South  Carolina,  and  had  brought  publican  administration  of  the  country — 
with  him  a  high  reputation  for  ability,  a  denunciation  including  within  its  sweep 
He  came  from  a  school  with  which  we  Calhoun.  Tvowndes,  and  Cheves,  men  who 
had  been  acquainted,  ct  noscitur  a  sociis.  will  be  roGrarded  as  the  briglitest  oma- 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  printed  speech  ments  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  strong- 
of  this  distinguished  gentleman  —  Mr.  est  pillars  of  the  Republican  party,  as 
McDufBe  —  "  on  internal  improvements,"    long  as  the  late  war  shall  be  remembered, 
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and  talents  and  patriotism  shall  be  re-  no  maintaining  these  votes  but  upon  the 

j^rded  as  the  proper  objects  of  the  ad-  power    of    internal    improvement,    in    its 

miration  and  gratitude  of  a  free  people!"  broadest  sense.     In  truth,  these  bills  for 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  surveys  and  estimates  have  always  been 
maintained  by  South  Carolina  gentlemen  considered  as  test  questions.  They  show 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  who  is  for  and  who  is  against  internal 
subject  of  internal  improvement  when  I  improvement.  This  law  itself  went  the 
took  my  seat  there  as  a  member  from  whole  length,  and  assumed  the  full  and 
Massachusetts  in  1823.  But  this  is  not  complete  power.  The  gentleman's  votes 
all;  we  had  a  bill  before  us,  and  passed  sustained  that  power  in  every  form  in 
it  in  that  House,  entitled  **  An  act  to  which  the  various  propositions  to  amend 
procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  presented  it.  He  went  for  the  entire 
estimates  upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  and  unrestrained  authority,  without  con- 
canals."  It  authorizes  the  President  to  suiting  the  States,  and  without  agreeing 
cause  surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made  of  to  any  proportionate  distribution.  And 
the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals  as  he  now,  suflfer  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
might  deem  of  national  importance  in.  a  dent,  that  it  is  this  very  same  power,  thus 
commercial  or  military  point  of  view,  for  sanctioned,  in  every  form,  by  the  gentle- 
the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and  ap-  man*s  own  opinion,  that  is  so  plain  and 
propriated  $30,000  out  of  the  treasury  to  manifest  a  usurpation,  that  the  State 
defray  the  expense.  This  act,  though  pre-  of  South  Carolina  is  supposed  to  be  jus- 
liminary  m  its  nature,  covered  the  whole  tified  in  refusing  submission  to  any  laws 
ground.  It  took  for  granted  the  complete  carrying  the  power  into  effect.  Truly,  sir, 
power  of  internal  improvement,  as  far  as  is  not  this  a  little  too  hard?  May  we  not 
any  of  its  advocates  had  ever  contended  crave  some  mercy,  under  favor  and  protoc- 
for  it.  Having  passed  the  other  House,  the  tion  of  the  gentleman's  own  authority! 
bill  came  up  to  the  Senate,  and  was  here  Admitting  that  a  road  or  a  canal  must  he 
considered  and  debated  in  April,  1824.  written  down  flat  usurpation  as  ever  was 
The  honorable  member  from  South  Caro-  committed,  may  we  And  no  mitigation  in 
Una  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  that  our  respect  for  his  place,  and  his  vote,  as 
time.  While  the  bill  was  under  considera-  one  that  knows  the  law? 
tion  here,  a  motion  was  made  to  add  the  The  tariff  which  South  Carolina  had 
following  proviso:  an  efficient  hand  in  establishing  in  1810, 

"Provided,    that    nothing    herein    con-  and  this  asserted  power  of  internal   ini- 

tained  shall  be  construed  to  offirm  or  ad-  provement — advanced  by  her  in  tlie  same 

niit  a  power  in  Congress,  on  their  own  year,  and,  as  we  have  now  soon,  approved 

authority,  to  make  roads  or  canals  within  and  sanctioned  by  her  reprosontatives  in 

any  of  the  States  of  the  Union."  1824 — these  two  measures  are  the  great 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this  grounds  on  which  she  is  now  thought  to  be 

proviso,  and  the  honorable  member  voted  justified  in  breaking  up  the  Union,  if  she 

in  the  negative.    The  proviso  failed.  sees  fit  to  break  it  up 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  add  this  I  may  now  safely  say,  I  think,  that  we 

provision — ^viz:  have  had   the   authority   of   loading   and 

"  Provided,  that  the  faith  of  the  United  distinguished  gentlemen  from  South  Caro- 

States  is  hereby  pledged  that  no  money  lina  in  support  of  the  dootrine  of  internal 

shall  ever  be  expended  for  roads  or  canals,  improvement.     I  repeat  that,  up  to  1824, 

except    it    shall    be    among    the    several  T,  for  one,  followed  South  Carolina;  but 

States,   and    in    the   same   proportion    as  when  that  star  in  its  ascension  veorod  off 

direct  taxes  are  laid  and  assessed  by  the  in  an  unexpected  direction,  T  relied  on  its 

provisions  of  the  Constitution."  light  no  longer.     (Here  the  Vice-President 

The    honorable    member    voted    against  said.  Does  the  chair  understand  the  gontle- 

this  proviso  also,  and  it  failed.  man  from  ^lassachu setts  to  say  that  the 

The  bill  was  then  put  on  its  passage,  person   now   occupying   the   chair   of   the 

and  the  honorable  menil)er  voted  for   it.  Senate  has  changed  his  opinions  on  the 

and  it  passed  and  booame  a  law.  subject  of  internal  improvement?)     From 

Now,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  nothing  ever  said  to  me,  sir,  have  I  had 
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reason  to  know  of  any  change  in  the  tinuance  of  the  debt.  I  repeated  this 
opinions  of  the  person  filling  the  chair  caution,  and  repeated  it  more  than  once— 
of  the  Senate.  If  such  change  has  taken  but  it  was  thrown  away.  . 
place,  I  regret  it;  I  speak  generally  of  On  yet  another  point  I  was  still  more 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Individuals  unaccountably  misunderstood.  The  gentle- 
we  know  there  are  who  hold  opinions  man  had  harangued  against  "consolida- 
favorable  to  the  power.  An  application  tion."  I  told  him,  in  reply,  that  there  was 
for  its  exercise  in  behalf  of  a  public  work  one  kind  of  consolidation  to  which  I  was 
in  South  Carolina  itself  is  now  pending,  I  attached,  and  that  was  the  consolidation 
believe,  in  the  other  House,  presented  by  of  our  Union;  and  that  this  was  precise- 
members  from  that  State.  ly  that  consolidation  to  which  I  feared 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps  not  without  others  were  not  attached;  that  such  cou- 

Bome   tediousness   of   detail,   shown   that  solidation  was  the  very  end  of  the  Con- 

if  I  am  in  error  on  the  subject  of  inter-  stitution — the  leading  object,  as  they  had 

nal  improvements,  how  and  in  what  com-  informed  us  themselves,  which  its  framers 

pany  I   fell   into   that  error.     If  I   am  had  kept  in  view.    I  turned  to  their  com- 

wrong,  it  is  apparent  who  misled  me.  munication,  and  read  their  very  words — 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable  "  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  " — and 
member — ^and  I  have  to  complain  of  an  expressed  my  devotion  to  this  resort  of 
entire  misapprehension  of  what  I  said  consolidation.  I  said  in  terms  that  I  wish- 
on  the  subject  of  the  national  debt —  cd  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  augment 
though  I  can  hardly  perceive  how  any  one  the  powers  of  this  government,  that  my 
could  misunderstand  me.  What  I  said  object  was  to  preserve,  not  to  enlarge;  and 
was,  not  that  I  wished  to  put  ofT  the  that,  by  consolidating  the  Union,  I  under- 
payment of  the  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stood  no  more  than  the  strengthening  of 
that  I  had  always  voted  for  every  meas-  the  Union  and  perpetuating  it.  Having 
ure  for  its  reduction,  as  uniformly  as  the  been  thus  explicit ;  having  thus  read,  from 
gentleman  himself.  He  seems  to  claim  the  printed  book,  the  precise  words  which 
the  exclusive  merit  of  a  disposition  to  re-  I  adopted,  as  expressing  my  own  senti- 
duce  the  public  charge;  I  do  not  allow  it  ments,  it  passes  comprehension  how  any 
to  him.  As  a  debt,  I  was,  I  am,  for  pay-  man  could  understand  me  as  contending 
ing  it;  because  it  is  a  charge  on  our  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
finances,  and  on  the  industry  of  the  coun-  ernment,  or  for  consolidation  in  that 
try.  But  I  observed  that  I  thought  I  odious  sense  in  which  it  means  an  ac- 
perceived  a  morbid  fervor  on  that  subject;  cumulation  in  the  federal  government  of 
an  excessive  anxiety  to  pay  off  the  debt:  the  power  properly  belonging  to  the  States, 
not  so  much  because  it  is  a  debt  simply,  I  repeat,  sir,  that  in  adopting  the  sen- 
as  because,  while  it  lasts,  it  furnishes  one  timents  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
objection  to  disunion.  It  is  a  tie  of  a  I  read  their  languap^e  audibly,  and  word 
common  interest  while  it  lasts.  I  did  for  word;  and  I  pointed  out  the  distinc- 
not  impute  such  motive  to  the  honorable  tion,  just  as  fully  as  T  have  now  done,  be- 
member  himself;  but  that  there  is  such  tween  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  and 
a  feeling  in  existence  T  have  not  a  par-  that  other  obnoxious  consolidation  which 
tide  of  doubt.  The  most  I  said  was,  that  I  disclaimed,  and  yet  the  honorable  gentle- 
if  one  effect  of  the  debt  was  to  strengthen  man  misunderstood  me.  The  gentleman 
our  Union,  that  effect  itself  was  not  re-  had  said  that  he  wished  for  no  fixed 
gretted  by  me,  however  much  others  might  revenue — not  a  shilling.  If,  by  a  word, 
regret  it.  The  gentleman  has  not  seen  how  he  could  convert  the  Capitol  into  gold,  he 
to  reply  to  this  otherwise  than  by  sup-  would  do  it.  Why  all  this  jfear  of 
posing  me  to  have  advanced  the  doctrine  revenue?  Why,  sir,  because,  as  the  gentle- 
'that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  bless-  man  told  us,  it  tends  to  consolidation, 
ing.  Others,  I  must  hope,  will  find  less  Now,  this  can  mean  neither  more  nor 
difficulty  in  understanding  me.  I  dis-  less  than  that  a  common  revenue  is  a 
tinctly  and  pointedly  cautioned  the  hon-  common  interest,  and  that  all  common  in- 
orable  member  not  to  understand  me  as  lerests  tend  to  hold  the  union  of  the  States 
expressing  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  con-  together.    I  confess  I  like  that  tendency; 
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if  the  gentleman  dislikes  it,  he  is  right  in  refrained  from  expressing  the  opinion  that 
deprecating  a  Hhilling*s  fixed  revenue.  So  the  tariff  laws  transcended  constitutional 
much,  sir,  for  consolidation.  limits,  as  the  gentleman  suppobcs.  What 
As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  I  did  say  at  Faneuil  Hall,  as  far  as  I  now 
remarks,  the  honorable  gentleman  next  remember,  was,  that  this  was  originally 
recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  He  matter  of  doubtful  construction.  The  gen- 
did  not  doubt  the  word  must  be  of  unpleas-  tlcnian  himself,  I  suppose,  thinks  there 
ant  sound  to  me,  and  proceeded  with  an  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that  the  laws 
effort  neither  new  nor  attended  with  new  are  plainly  against  the  CJonstitution.  Mr. 
success,  to  involve  me  and  my  votes  in  Madison's  letters,  already  referred  to,  con- 
inconsistency  and  contradiction.  I  am  hap-  tain,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most 
py  the  honorable  gentleman  has  furnish-  able  exposition  extant  of  this  part  of  the 
ed  me  an  opportunity  of  a  timely  remark  Constitution.  He  has  satisfied  me,  so  far 
or  two  on  that  subject  I  was  glad  he  as  the  practice  of  the  government  had^left 
approached  it,  for  it  is  a  question  I  enter  it  an  open  question. 

upon   without   fear   from   anybody.     The  With  a  great  majority  of  the  represent- 

strenuous  toil  of  the  gentleman  has  been  atives  of  Massachusetts,  I  voted  against 

to  raise  an  inconsistency  between  my  dis-  the  tariff  of  1824.    My  reasons  were  then 

sent  to  the  tariff  in  1824  and  my  vote  in  given,  and  I  will  not  now  repeat  them. 

1828.     It  is  labor  lost.     He  pays  unde-  But  notwithstanding  our  dissent,  the  great 

served  compliment  to  my  speech  in  1824;  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

but  this  is  to  raise  me  high  that  my  fall,  and  Kentucky  went  for  the  bill,  in  almost 

as   he   would   have   it,   in    1828   may   be  unbroken    column,   and    it   passed.     Con- 

the  more  signal.     Sir,  there  was  no  fall  gress  and  the  President  sanctioned  it,  and 

at  all.    Between  the  ground  I  stood  on  in  it  became   the  law  of  the   land.     What, 

1824  and  that  I  took  in  1828  there  was  then,  were  we  to  do?     Our  only  option 

not  only  no   precipice,   but  no  declivity,  was   either   to   fall    in   with   this   settled 

It  was  a  change  of  position  to  meet  new  course  of  public  policy,  and  to  accommo- 

circumstances,  but  on  the  same  level.    A  date  ourselves  to  it  as  well  as  we  could, 

plain  tale  explains  the  whole  matter.     In  or  to  embrace  the  South  Carolina  doctrine, 

1816  I  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  tariff  and  talk  of  nullifying  the  statute  by  State 

then   supported   by   South   Carolina.     To  interference. 

some  parts  of  it,  especially,  I  felt  and  This  last  alternative  did  not  suit  our 
expressed  great  repugnance.  I  held  the  principles,  and,  of  course,  we  adopted  the 
same  opinions  in  1821,  at  the  meeting  in  former.  In  1827  the  subject  came  again 
Faneuil  Hall,  to  which  the  gentleman  has  before  Congress,  on  a  proposition  favor- 
alluded.  T  said  then,  and  say  now,  that,  able  to  wool  and  woollens.  We  looked 
as  an  original  question,  the  authority  of  upon  the  system  of  protection  as  being 
Congress  to  exercise  the  revenue  power,  fixed  and  settled.  The  law  of  1824  re- 
with  direct  reference  to  the  protection  of  mained.  It  had  gone  into  full  operation, 
manufactures,  is  a  questionable  authority,  and  in  regard  to  some  objects  intended 
far  more  questionable,  in  my  judgment,  by  it,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had  pro- 
than  the  power  of  internal  improvements,  duced  all  its  expected  effects.  No  man 
t  must  confess,  sir,  that,  in  one  respect,  proposed  to  repeal  it — no  man  attempted 
some  impression  has  been  made  on  my  to  renew  the  general  contest  on  its  prin- 
opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madison's  publica-  ciple.  But  owing  to  subsequent  and  un- 
tion  has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong  foreseen  occurrences,  the  benefit  intended 
light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must  acknowl-  by  it  to  wool  and  woollen  fabrics  had  not 
edge,  upon  grounds  of  construction  and  been  realized.  Events  not  known  here 
argument  which  seem  impregnable.  But,  when  the  law  passed  had  taken  place, 
even  if  the  power  were  doubtful,  on  the  which  defeated  its  object  in  that  particu- 
face  of  the  Constitution  itself,  it  had  been  lar  respect.  A  measure  was  accordingly 
assumed  and  asserted  in  the  first  revenue  brought  forward  to  meet  this  precise  dc: 
law  ever  passed  under  the  same  Consti-  flciency,  to  remedy  this  particular  defect, 
tution ;  and,  on  this  ground,  as  a  matter  It  was  limited  to  wool  and  woollens.  Was 
settled  by  contemporaneous  practice,  I  had  ever  anything  more  reasonable?     If  the 
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policy  of  the  tariff  laws  had  become  estab-  to  allege  against  it  an  inconsistency  with 
lished  in  principle  as  the  permanent  policy  opposition  to  the  former  law. 
of  the  gowdmment,  should  they  not  be  re-  Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the 
vised  and  amended,  and  made  equal,  like  tariff,  I  have  little  now  to  say.  Another 
other  laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  opportunity  may  be  presented.  I  remark- 
injustice  require?  Because  we  had  doubt-  cd,  the  other  day,  that  this  policy  did  not 
ed  about  adopting  the  system,  were  we  begin  with  us  in  New  England  f  and  yet, 
to  refuse  to  cure  its  manifest  defects,  after  sir.  New  England  is  charged  with  vehe- 
it  became  adopted,  and  when  no  one  at-  mence  as  being  favorable,  or  charged  with 
tempted  its  repeal?  And  this,  sir,  is  the  equal  vehemence  as  being  unfavorable,  to 
inconsistency  so  much  bruited.  I  had  the  tariff  policy,  just  as  best  suits  the 
voted  against  the  tariff  of  1824,  but  it  time,  place,  and  occasion  for  making  some 
passed,  and  in  1827  and  1828  I  voted  to  charge  against  her.  The  credulity  of  the 
amend  it  in  a  point  essential  to  the  inter-  public  has  been  put  to  its  extreme  ca- 
est  of  my  constituents.  Where  is  the  in-  pacity  of  false  impression  relative  to  her 
consistency?     Could  1  do  otherwise?  conduct  in  this  particular.     Through  all 

Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  the  South,  during  the  late  contest,  it  was 
in  always  giving  negative  votes?  Does  it  New  England  policy,  and  a  New  England 
require  of  a  public  man  to  refuse  to  con-  administration,  that  was  afflicting  the 
cur  in  amending  laws  because  they  passed  country  with  a  tariff  policy  beyond  all 
against  his  consent?  Having  voted  against  endurance,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
the  tariff  originally,  does  consistency  de-  Alleghany,  even  the  act  of  1828  itself — 
mand  that  I  should  do  all  in  my  power  the  very  sublimated  essence  of  oppression, 
to  maintain  an  unequal  tariff,  burden-  according  to  Southern  opinions — ^was  pro- 
some  to  my  own  constituents  in  many  nounced  to  be  one  of  those  blessings  for 
respects,  favorable  in  none?  To  consist-  which  the  West  was  indebted  to  the  "gen- 
ency  of  that  sort  I  lay  no  claim;   and  erous  South." 

there  is  another  sort  to  which  I  lay  as  With  large  investments  in  manufactur- 

little,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  consistency  ing  establishments,  and  various  interests 

by  which  persons  feel  themselves  as  much  connected  with   and   dependent  on  them, 

boimd  to  oppose  a  proposition  after  it  has  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  New  Eng- 

become  the  law  of  the  land  as  before.  land,  any  more  than  other  portions  of  the 

The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  I  have  said,  country,  will  now  consent  to  any  meas- 
to  the  single  object  in  which  the  tariff  ure  destructive  or  highly  dangerous.  The 
of  1824  had  manifestly  failed  in  its  duty  of  the  government,  at  the  present 
effect,  passed  the  House  of  Representa-  moment,  would  seem  to  be  to  preserve, 
tives,  but  was  lost  here.  We  had  then  not  to  destroy;  to  maintain  the  position 
the  act  of  1828.  I  need  not  recur  to  which  it  has  assumed ;  and,  for  one,  I  shall 
the  history  of  a  measure  so  recent.  Its  feel  it  an  indispensable  obligation  to  hold 
enemies  spiced  it  with  whatsoever  they  it  steady,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  that 
thought  would  render  it  distasteful;  its  degree  of  protection  which  it  has  under- 
friends  took  it,  drugged  as  it  was.  Vast  taken  to  bestow.  No  more  of  the  tariff, 
amounts  of  property,  many  millions,  had  Professing  to  be  provoked  by  what  he 
been  invested  in  manufactures,  under  the  chose  to  consider  a  charge  made  by  me 
inducements  of  the  act  of  1824.  Events  against  South  Carolina,  the  honorable 
called  loudly,  as  I  thought,  for  further  member,  Mr.  President,  has  taken  up  a 
regulations  to  secure  the  degree  of  pro-  new  crusade  against  New  England.  Tjcav- 
tection  intended  by  that  act.  I  was  dis-  ing  altogether  the  subject  of  the  public 
posed  to  vote  for  such  regulations,  and  lands,  in  which  his  success,  perhaps,  had 
desired  nothing  more;  but  certainly  was  been  neither  distinguished  nor  satisfac- 
not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my  purpose  by  tory,  and  letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of 
a  threatened  augmentation  of  duty  on  mo-  the  tariff,  he  sallied  forth  in  a  general 
lasses,  put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed  assault  on  the  opinions,  politics,  and  par- 
purpose  of  making  it  obnoxious.  The  vote  ties  of  New  England,  as  they  have  been 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  exhibited  in  the  last  thirty  years.  This 
unwise,  but  it  is  little  less  than  absurd  is  natural.     The  "  narrow  policy "  of  the 
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public  lands  had  proved  a  legal  settlement  fiture/' indeed,  for  any  one,  whose  taste  did 
in  South  Carolina,  and  was  not  to  be  re-  not  delight  in  that  sort  of  reading,  to  be 
moved.  The  "  accursed  policy "  of  the  obliged  to  peruse.  This  is  his  war.  This 
tariff,  also,  had  established  the  fact  of  its  is  to  carry  the  war.  This  is  to  carry  the 
birth  and  parentage  in  the  same  State,  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  It  is  in  an 
No  wonder,  therefore,  the  gentleman  wish-  invasion  of  this  sort  that  he  flatters  him- 
ed  to  carry  the  war,  as  he  expressed  it,  self  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  laurels 
into  the  enemy's  country.  Prudently  will-  fit  to  adorn  a  Senator's  brow, 
ing  to  quit  these  subjects,  he  was  doubt-  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not — it  will,  I 
less  desirous  of  fastening  others,  which  trust,  not  be  expected  that  I  should,  either 
could  not  be  transferred  south  of  Mason  now  or  at  any  time — separate  this  farrago 
and  Dixon's  line.  The  politics  of  New  into  parts,  and  answer  and  examine  its 
England  became  his  theme;  it  was  in  this  components.  I  shall  hardly  bestow  upon 
part  of  his  speech,  I  think,  that  he  men-  it  all  a  general  remark  or  two.  In  the 
aced  me  with  such  sore  discomfiture.  run  of  forty  years,  sir,  under  this  Gonsti- 

Discomfiture!  why,  sir,  when  he  at-  tution,  we  have  experienced  sundry  suc- 
tacks  anything  which  I  maintain,  and  cessive  violent  party  contests.  Party 
overthrows  it;  when  he  turns  the  right  or  arose,  indeed,  with  the  Constitution  itself, 
left  of  any  position  which  I  take  up;  and  in  some  form  or  other  has  attended 
when  he  drives  me  from  any  ground  I  through  the  greater  part  of  its  history, 
choose  to  occupy,  he  may  then  talk  of  Whether  any  other  constitution  than 
discomfiture,  but  not  till  that  distant  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  was  de- 
day.  What  had  he  done?  Has  he  main-  sirable  was  itself  a  question  on  which 
taincd  his  own  charge?  Has  he  proved  parties  formed;  if  a  new  constitution  was 
what  he  alleged?  Has  he  sustained  him-  framed  what  powers  should  be  given  to  it 
self  in  his  attack  on  the  government,  and  was  another  question;  and  when  it  had 
on  the  history  of  the  North,  in  the  matter  been  formed  what  was,  in  fact,  the  just 
of  the  public  lands?  Has  he  disproved  a  extent  of  the  powers  actually  conferred 
fact,  refuted  a  proposition,  weakened  an  was  a  third.  Parties,  as  we  know,  existed 
argument  maintained  by  me?  Has  he  under  the  first  administration,  as  dis- 
come  within  beat  of  drum  of  any  posi-  tinctly  marked  as  those  which  manifested 
tion  of  mine  ?  Oh  no ;  but  he  has  "  car-  themselves  at  any  subsequent  period, 
ried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country "  !  The  contest  immediately  preceding  the 
Carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country!  political  change  in  1801,  and  that,  again. 
Yes,  sir,  and  what  sort  of  a  war  has  he  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
made  of  it?  Why,  sir,  he  has  stretched  a  late  war,  are  other  instances  of  party  ex- 
drag-net  over  the  whole  surface  of  perished  citement  of  something  more  than  usual 
pamphlets,  indiscreet  sermons,  frothy  par-  strength  and  intensity.  In  all  these  oon- 
agraphs,  and  fuming  popular  addresses;  fiicts  there  was,  no  doubt,  much  of  vio- 
over  whatever  the  pulpit  in  its  moments  lence  on  both  and  all  sides.  It  would  be 
of  alarm,  the  press  in  its  heats,  and  par-  impossible,  if  one  had  a  fancy  for  such  em- 
ties  in  their  extravagance  have  severally  ployment,  to  adjust  the  relative  quantum 
thrown  off,  in  times  of  general  excitement  of  violence  between  these  two  contending 
and  violence.  He  has  thus  swept  together  parties.  There  was  enough  in  each,  as 
a  mass  of  such  things  as,  but  that  they  must  always  be  expected  in  popular  gov- 
are  now  old,  the  public  health  would  have  ernments.  With  a  great  deal  of  proper 
required  him  rather  to  leave  in  their  state  and  decorous  discussion  there  was  min- 
of  dispersion  gled  a  great  deal,  also,  of  declamation, 

For  a  good  long  hour  or  two  we  had  the  virulence,  crimination,  and  abuse, 
unbroken  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  hon-  In  regard  to  any  party,  probably,  at  one 
orable  member  while  he  recited,  with  his  of  the  leading  epochs  in  the  history  of 
usual  grace  and  spirit,  and  with  evident  parties,  enough  may  be  found  to  make 
high  gusto,  speeches,  pamphlets,  addresses,  out  another  equally  inflamed  exhibition 
and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  the  political  press,  as  that  with  which  the  honorable  member 
such  as  warm  heads  produce  in  warm  has  edified  us.  For  myself,  sir,  I  shall 
times,  and  such  as  it  would  be  "discom-   not  rake  among  the  rubbish  of  bygone 
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times  to  see  what  I  can  find,  or  whether  I  party  in  New  England,  has  the  same  thing 

cannot  find  something  by  which  I  can  fix  happened  nowhere  else?    Party  animosity 

a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  any  State,  any  and  party  outrage,  not  in  New  England, 

party,  or  any  part  of  the  country.    Gren-  but  elsewhere,  denounced  President  Wash- 

eral     Washington's    administration     was  ington,  not  only  as  a  Federalist,  but  as  a 

steadily  and  zealously  maintained,  as  we  Tory,  a  British  agent,  a  man  who,  in  his 

all  know,  by  New  England.     It  was  vio-  high   office,   sanctioned   corruption.     But 

lently  opposed  elsewhere.      We  know  in  does  the  honorable  member  suppose  that, 

what  quarter  he  had  the  most  earnest,  if  I  had  a  tender  here,  who  should  put 

constant,  and  persevering  support  in  all  such  an  effusion  of  wickedness  and  folly 

his  great  and  leading  measures.    We  know  in  my  hands,  that  I  would  stand  up  and 

where  his  private  and  personal  character  read  it  against  the  South?     Parties  ran 

was  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  attach-  into  great  heats,  again,  in  1799  and  1800. 

ment  and  veneration,  and  we  know,  too,  What  was  said,  sir,  or  'rather  what  was 

where    his    measures    were    opposed,    his  not   said,    in    those   years   against   John 

services  slighted,  and  his  character  vili-  Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 

fied.  tion   of   Independence,   and   its   admitted 

We  know,  or  we  might  know  if  we  turn  ablest  defender  on  the  floor  of  Congress? 

to   the   journals,   who   expressed   respect,  If   the  gentleman  wants  to  increase  his 

gratitude,    and    regret,    when    he    retired  stores  of  party  abuse  and  frothy  violence, 

from  the  chief  magistracy;   and  who  re-  if  he  had  a  determined  proclivity  to  such 

fused  to  express  either  respect,  gratitude,  pursuits,  there  are  treasures  of  that  sort 

or  regret.    I  shall  not  open  those  journals,  south  of  the  Potomac,  much  to  his  taste. 

Publications   more   abusive   or   scurrilous  yet  untouched.    I  shall  not  touch  them, 

never  saw  the  light  than  were  sent  forth  The  parties  which  divided  the  country, 

against  Washington  and  all  his  leading  at  the   commencement   of   the   late  war, 

measures    from    presses    south    of    New  were  violent.    But,  then,  there  was  violence 

England;  but  I  shall  not  look  them  up.  on  both  sides,  and  violence  in  every  State. 

I  employ  no  scavengers — no  one  is  in  at-  Minorities    and    majorities   were    equally 

tendance  on  me  tendering  such  means  of  re-  violent.     There    was    no    more    violence 

taliation;  and  if  there  were,  with  an  ass*s  against  the  war  in  New  England  than  in 

load  of  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  as  that  other  States;  nor  any  more  appearance  of 

which  the  gentleman  himself  has  produced,  violence,  except  that,  owing  to  a  dense 

I  would  not  touch  one  of  them.      I  see  population,  greater  facility  for  assembling, 

enough  of  the  violence  of  our  own  times  and  more  presses,  there  may  have  been 

to  be  no  way  anxious  to  rescue  from  for-  more,    in    quantity,    spoken    and    printed 

getfulness  the  extravagances  ot  times  past,  there  than  in  some  other  places.     In  the 

Besides,  what  is  all   this  to  the  present  article  of  sermons,  too.  New  England  is 

purpose?     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  somewhat    more    abundant    than     South 

public  lands,  in  regard  to  which  the  attack  Carolina ;  and  for  that  reason  the  chance 

was  begun ;  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  of  finding  here  and  there  an  exceptionable 

those    sentiments    and    opinions    which    I  one  may  be  greater.    I  hope,  too,  there  are 

have   thought  tend   to   disunion,   and   all  more   good    ones.      Opposition    may    have 

of  which  the  honorable  member  seems  to  been  more  formidable  in  New  England,  as 

have  adopted  himself,  and  undertaken  to  it  embraced  a  larger  portion  of  the  whole 

defend.    New   England   has   at   times — so  population;    but    it    was    no    more    un- 

argues   the  gentleman — held   opinions   as  restrained  in  its  principle,  or  violent  in 

dangerous  as  those  which  he  now  holds,  manner.     The   minorities   dealt   quite   as 

Be  it  so.      But  why,   therefore,  does  he  harshly  with  their  own  State  governments 

abuse  New  England?     If  he  finds  himself  as  the  majorities  dealt  with  the  adminis- 

countenanced  by  acts  of  hers,  how  is  it  tration  here.    There  were  presses  on  both 

that,   while   he   relies   on    these   acts,   he  sides,   popular   meetings  on   both   sides — 

covers,   or  seeks   to   cover,   their   authors  ay,  and  pulpits  on  both  sides  also.     The 

with  reproach?  gentleman's  purveyors  have  only  catered 

But,  sir,  if  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  for   him   among   the   productions   of   one 

there  have  been  undue  effervescences  of  side.    I  certainly  shall  not  supply  the  de- 
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ficiiency  by  furnishing  samples  of  the  other,  turies,  till  he  got  into  the  veins  of  the 

I  leave  to  him,  and  to  them,  the  whole  con-  American   Tories    (of  whom,  by-the-way, 

cem.  there  were  twenty  in  the  Garolinas  for  one 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  if,  in  in  Massachusetts).     From  the  Tories  he 

any  part  of  this,  their  grateful  occupation  followed  it  to  the  Federalists;  and  as  the 

— if  in  all  their  researches — they  find  any-  Federalist  party  was  broken  up,  and  there 

thing  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  or  was    no    possibility    of    transmitting    it 

New  England,  or  in  the  proceedings  of  any  further  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he 

legislative  or  other  public  body,  disloyal  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  has  gone 

to   the   Union,   speaking   slightly   of   its  off,   collaterally,   though  against  all   the 

value,  proposing  to  break  it  up,  or  recom-  canons    of    descent,    into    the    ultras    of 

mending  non-intercourse  with  neighboring  France,  and  finally  become  extinguished, 

States,  on  account  of  difference  of  political  like  exploded  gas  among  the  adherents  of 

opinion,  then,  sir,  I  give  them  all  up  to  Don  Miguel. 

the  honorable  gentleman's  unrestrained  This,  sir,  is  an  abstraction  of  the  gentle- 
rebuke,  expecting,  however,  that  he  will  man's  history  of  Federalism.  I  am  not 
extend  his  buffetings,  in  like  manner,  to  about  to  controvert  it.  It  is  not,  at  pres- 
all  similar  proceedings,  wherever  else  ent,  worth  the  pains  of  refutation,  be- 
found.  cause,  sir,  if  at  this  day  one  feels  the  sin 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of  Federalism  lying  heavily  on  his  con- 
of  former  parties,  now  no  longer  in  being,  science,  he  can  easily  obtain  remission, 
by  their  received  appellations,  and  has  un-  He  may  even  have  an  indulgence,  if  he  is 
dertaken  to  instruct  us,  not  only  in  the  desirous  of  repeating  the  transgression, 
knowledge  of  their  principles,  but  of  their  It  is  an  affair  of  no  difficulty  to  get  into 
respective  pedigrees  also.  He  has  ascend-  this  same  right  line  of  patriotic  descent, 
ed  to  their  origin,  and  run  out  their  A  man,  nowadays,  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
genealogies.  With  most  exemplary  modesty  his  political  parentage.  He  may  elect  his 
he  speaks  of  the  party  to  which  he  pro-  own  father.  Federalist  or  not,  he  may,  if 
fesses  to  have  belonged  himself,  as  the  he  choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  favored 
true,  pure,  the  only  honest,  patriotic  stock,  and  his  claim  will  be  allowed.  He 
party,  derived  by  regular  descent  from  may  carry  back  his  pretensions  just  as  far 
father  to  son,  from  the  time  of  the  vir-  as  the  honorable  gentleman  himself;  nay, 
tuous  Romans!  Spreading  before  us  the  he  may  make  himself  out  the  honorable 
family  tree  of  political  parties,  he  takes  gentleman's  cousin,  and  prove  satisfac- 
especial  care  to  show  himself  snugly  torijy  that  he  is  descended  from  the  same 
perched  on  a  popular  bough !  He  is  wake-  political  great-grandfather.  All  this  is 
ful  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  allowable.  We  all  know  a  process,  sir, 
rules  of  descent,  for  political  parties,  as  by  which  the  whole  Essex  Junto  could, 
shall  bring  him  in,  in  exclusion  of  others,  in  one  hour,  be  all  washed  white  from 
as  an  heir  to  the  inheritance  of  all  public  their  ancient  Federalism,  and  come  out, 
virtue,  and  all  true  political  principles,  every  one  of  them,  an  original  Democrat, 
His  doxy  is  always  orthodoxy.  Hetero-  dyed  in  the  wool!  Some  of  them  have 
doxy  is  confined  to  his  opponents.  He  actually  undergone  the  operation,  and  they 
spoke,  sir,  of  the  Federalists,  and  I  thought  say  it  is  quite  easy.  The  only  incon- 
I  saw  some  eyes  begin  to  open  and  stare  venience  it  occasions,  as  they  tell  us,  is  a 
a  little  when  he  ventured  on  that  ground,  slight  tendency  of  the  blood  to  the  face, 
I  expected  he  would  draw  his  sketches  a  soft  f  affusion,  which,  however,  is  very 
rather  lightly  when  he  looked  on  the  cir-  transient,  since  nothing  is  said  cal- 
cic round  him,  and  especially  if  he  should  culated  to  deepen  the  red  on  the  cheek, 
cast  his  thoughts  to  the  high  places  out  but  a  prudent  silence  observed  in  regard 
of  the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  all  the  past.  Indeed,  sir,  some  smiles  of 
to  Rome,  ad  annum  urhe  condita,  and  approbation  have  been  bestowed,  and  some 
found  the  fathers  of  the  Federalists  in  the  crumbs  of  comfort  have  fallen,  not  a 
primeval  aristocrats  of  that  renowned  em-  thousand  miles  from  the  door  of  the  Hart- 
pire!  He  traced  the  flow  of  Federal  blood  ford  Convention  itself.  And  if  the  author 
down  through   successive  ages  and   cen-  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  possessed  the 
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other  requisite  qualificatioiiB,  there  is  no  has  disclaimed  any  sentiment  or  any  opin- 

knowing,  notwithstanding  his  Federalism,  ion  of  a   supposed   anti-Union   tendency, 

to  what  heights  of  favor  he  might  not  yet  which  on  all  or  any  of  the  recent  occa- 

attain.  sions  has  been  expressed.    The  whole  drift 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  of  his  speech  has  been  rather  to  prove 
such  as  it  was,  into  New  England,  the  that,  in  divers  times  and  manners,  senti- 
honorable  gentleman  all  along  professes  ments  equally  liable  to  objection  have  been 
to  be  acting  on  the  defensive.  He  desires  promulgated  in  New  England.  And  one 
to  consider  me  as  having  assailed  South  would  suppose  that  his  object,  in  this 
Carolina,  and  insists  that  he  come  forth  reference  to  Massachusetts,  was  to  find 
only  as  her  champion  and  in  her  defence,  a  precedent  to  justify  proceedings  in  the 
Sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  I  made  any  at-  South,  were  it  not  for  the  reproach  and 
tack  whatever  on  South  Carolina.  Noth-  contumely  with  which  he  labors,  all  along, 
ing  like  it.  The  honorable  member,  in  his  to  load  his  precedents, 
first  speech,  expressed  opinions  in  regard  By  way  of  defending  South  Carolina  from 
to  revenue,  and  some  other  topics,  which  what  he  chooses  to  think  as  attack  on  her, 
I  heard  both  with  pain  and  surprise.  I  he  first  quotes  the  example  of  Massachu- 
told  the  gentleman  that  I  was  aware  that  setts,  and  then  denounces  that  example 
such  sentiments  were  entertained  out  of  in  good  set  terms.  This  twofold  purpose, 
the  government,  but  had  not  expected  to  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  one  would 
find  them  advanced  in  it;  that  I  knew  think,  was  exhibited  more  than  once  in 
there  were  persons  in  the  South  who  the  course  of  his  speech.  He  referred, 
speak  of  our  Union  with  indifference,  or  for  instance,  to  the  Hartford  Convention, 
doubt,  taking  pains  to  magnify  its  evils.  Did  he  do  this  for  authority  or  for  a  topic 
and  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefits;  that  the  of  reproach?  Apparently  for  both;  for 
honorable  member  himself,  I  was  sure,  he  told  us  that  he  should  find  no  fault 
could  never  be  one  of  these;  and  I  re-  with  the  mere  fact  of  holding  such  a  con- 
gretted  the  expression  of  such  opinions  vention  and  considering  and  discussing 
as  he  had  avowed,  because  I  thought  their  such  questions  as  he  supposes  were  then 
obvious  tendency  was  to  encourage  feelings  and  there  discussed ;  but  what  rendered 
of  disrespect  to  the  Union  and  to  weaken  it  obnoxious  was  the  time  it  was  holden 
its  connection.  This,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  then 
substance  of  all  I  said  on  the  subject,  existing.  We  were  in  a  war,  he  said,  and 
And  this  constitutes  the  attack  which  the  country  needed  all  our  aid;  and  the 
called  on  the  chivalry  of  the  gentleman,  hand  of  government  required  to  be 
in  his  opinion,  to  harry  us  with  such  a  strengthened,  not  weakened;  and  patriot- 
forage  among  the  party  pamphlets  and  ism  should  have  postponed  such  proceed- 
party  proceedings  of  Massachusetts.  If  ings  to  another  day.  The  thing  itself, 
he  means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatisfac-  then,  is  a  precedent;  the  time  and  manner 
tion  or  disrespect  of  the  ebullitions  of  of  it  only,  subject  of  censure, 
individuals  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  true.  Now,  sir,  I  go  much  farther  on  this 
But  if  he  means  that  I  had  assailed  the  point  than  the  honorable  member.  Sup- 
character  of  the  State,  her  honor  or  pa-  posing,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to,  that 
triotism,  that  I  had  reflected  on  her  his-  the  Hartford  Convention  assembled  for 
tory  or  her  conduct,  he  had  not  the  slight-  any  such  purpose  as  breaking  up  the 
est  ground  for  any  such  assumption.  I  Union,  because  they  thought  unconstitu- 
did  not  even  refer,  I  think,  in  my  obser-  tional  laws  had  been  passed,  or  to  concert 
vations,  to  any  collection  of  individuals,  on  that  subject,  or  to  calculate  the  value 
I  said  nothing  of  the  recent  conventions.  I  of  the  Union ;  supposing  this  to  be  their 
spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and  careful  purpose,  or  any  part  of  it,  then  I  say 
manner,  and  only  expressed  my  regret  the  meeting  itself  was  disloyal  and  ob 
for  the  publication  of  opinions  which  I  noxious  to  censure,  whether  held  in  time 
presumed  the  honorable  member  dis-  of  peace  or  time  of  war,  or  under  what- 
approved  as  much  as  myself.  In  this,  it  ever  circumstances.  The  material  matter 
seems,  I  was  mistaken.  is  the  object.     Is  dissolution  the  object? 

I  do  not  remember  that  the  gentleman  If  it  be,  external  circumstances  may  make 
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it  a  more  or  less  aggravated  case,  but  can-  patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings, 
not  affect  the  principle.  I  do  not  hold,  than  if  his  eyes  had  first  opened  upon 
therefore,  that  the  Hartford  Convention  the  light  in  Massachusetts  instead  of 
was  pardonable,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  South  Carolina?  Sir,  does  he  suppose 
gentleman's  admission,  if  its  objects  were  it  is  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina 
really  such  as  have  been  imputed  to  it.  name  so  bright  as  to  produce  envy  in 
Sir,  there  never  was  a  time,  under  any  my  bosom?  No,  sir,  increased  gratifica- 
degree  of  excitement,  in  which  the  Hart-  tion  and  delight  rather, 
ford  Convention,  or  any  other  convention.  Sir,  I  thank  God  that  if  I  am  gifted 
could  maintain  itself  one  moment  in  New  with  little  of  the  spirit  which  is  said  to 
England  if  assembled  for  any  such  purpose  be  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I 
as  the  gentleman  says  would  have  been  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other 
an  allowable  purpose.  To  hold  conven-  spirit  which  would  drag  angels  down, 
tions  to  decide  questions  of  constitutional  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place 
law! — to  try  the  binding  validity  of  stat-  here  in  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer 
utes  by  votes  in  a  convention!  Sir,  the  at  public  merit  because  it  happened  to 
Hartford  Convention,  I  presume,  would  spring  up  beyond  the  little  limits  of  my 
not  desire  that  the  honorable  gentleman  own  State  or  neighborhood ;  when  I  refuse, 
should  be  their  defender  or  advocate  if  he  for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the 
puts  their  case  upon  such  untenable  and  homage  due  to  American  talent,  to  ele- 
extravagant  grounds.  vated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to 
Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  fault  liberty  and  the  country;  or  if  I  see  an 
to  find  with  these  recently  promulgated  uncommon  endowment  of  Heaven,  if  I  see 
South  Carolina  opinions.  And,  certainly,  extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue  in  any 
he  need  have  none ;  for  his  own  sentiments,  son  of  the  South ;  and  if,  moved  by  local 
as  now  advanced,  and  advanced  on  re-  prejudice  or  gangrened  by  State  jealousy, 
flection,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair 
to  comprehend  them,  go  the  full  length  from  his  just  character  and  just  fame, 
of  all  these  opinions.  I  propose,  sir,  to  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
say  something  on  these,  and  to  consider  mouth!  Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing 
how  far  they  are  just  and  constitutional,  recollections;  let  me  indulge  in  refreshing 
Before  doing  that,  however,  let  me  ob-  remembrance  of  the  past;  let  me  remind 
serve  that  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  you  that  in  early  times  no  States  cherished 
the  character  of  the  State  of  South  Caro-  greater  harmony,  both  of  principle  and 
lina  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  her  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and  South 
revolutionary  and  other  merits,  meets  my  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony 
hearty  concurrence.  I  shall  not  acknowl-  might  again  return.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
edge  that  the  honorable  member  goes  be-  they  went  through  the  Revolution ;  hand 
fore  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distin-  in  hand  they  stood  round  the  administra- 
guished  talent  or  distinguished  character  tion  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own 
South  Carolina  has  produced.  I  claim  great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support, 
part  of  the  honor,  I  partake  in  the  pride,  Unkind  feeling — if  it  exist — alienation,  and 
of  her  great  name.  I  claim  them  for  coun-  distrust  are  the  growth  unnatural  to  such 
trymen,  one  and  all.  The  Laurenses,  the  soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown.  They 
Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same 
the  Marions — Americans  all,  whose  fame  great  arm  never  scattered. 
IS  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  State  Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  en- 
lines  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  comium  upon  Massachusetts;  she  needs 
were  capable  of  being  circumscribed  with-  none.  There  she  is — ^behold  her,  and  judge 
in  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day  for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history — ^the 
and  generation  they  served  and  honored  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country;  and  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Con- 
their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the  cord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill; 
whole  country.  Him  whose  honored  name  and  there  they  will  remain  forever.  The 
the  gentleman  himself  bears — does  he  sup-  bones  of  her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great 
pose  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  struggle  for  independence,  now  lie  min- 
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gled  with  the  soil  of  every  State  from  New  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  general  gov% 
England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will  cmment,  of  checking  it,  and  of  .compelling 
lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of  the  ex- 
liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where  its    tent  of  its  power. 

youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  I  understand  him  to  maintain  that  the 
still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood  ultimate  power  of  judging  of  the  constitu- 
and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  tional  extent  of  its  own  authority  is  not 
and  disunion  shall  wound  it;  if  party  lodged  exclusively  in  the  general  govem- 
I strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  ment,  or  any  branch  of  it,  but  that,  on 
and  tear  it;  if  folly  and  madness,  if  un-  the  contrary,  the  States  may  lawfully  de- 
easiness  under  salutary  and  necessary  re-  cide  for  themselves,  and  each  State  for 
straint  shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from  itself,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act 
that  Union  by  which  alone  its  existence  of  the  general  government  transcends  its 
is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by   power. 

the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  in-  I  understand  him  to  insist  that,  if  the 
fancy  was  rocked;  it  will  stretch  forth  exigency  of  the  case,  in  the  opinion  of  any 
its  arms  with  whatever  vigor  it  may  still  State  government,  require  it,  such  State 
retain  over  the  friends  who  gather  round  government  may,  by  its  own  sovereign 
it,  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  authority,  annul  an  act  of  the  general 
amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  government  which  it  deems  plainly  and 
own  glory  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  palpably  unconstitutional. 
origin.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understood 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed.  Mr.  from  him  to  be  the  South  Carolina  doc- 
President,  by  far  the  most  grave  and  im-  trine.  I  propose  to  consider  it,  and  to  com- 
portant  duty  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  pare  it  with  the  Constitution.  Allow  me 
on  me  by  this  occasion.  It  is  to  state  and  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  that  I 
to  defend  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  call  this  the  South  Carolina  doctrine,  only 
principles  of  the  Constitution  under  which  because  the  gentleman  himself  has  so  de- 
we  are  here  assembled.  I  might  well  have  nominated  it.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
desired  that  so  weighty  a  task  should  have  say  that  South  Carolina,  as  a  State,  has 
fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands.  I  could  ever  advanced  these  sentiments.  I  hope 
have  wished  that  it  should  have  been  exe-  she  has  not,  and  never  .may.  That  a 
cuted  by  those  whose  character  and  ex-  great  majority  of  her  people  are  opposed 
perience  give  weight  and  influence  to  their  to  the  tariff  laws  is  doubtless  true.  Tliat 
opinions,  such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  a  majority,  somewhat  less  than  that  just 
to  mine.  But,  sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  mentioned,  conscientiously  believe  these 
not  sought  it;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  state  laws  unconstitutional,  may  probably  also 
my  own  sentiments  without  challenging  be  true.  But  that  any  majority  holds 
for  them  any  particular  regard,  with  to  the  right  of  direct  State  interference, 
studied  plainness  and  as  much  precision  at  State  discretion,  the  right  of  nullifying 
as  possible.  acts  of  Congress  by  acts  of  State  legisla- 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  tion,  is  more  than  T  know,  and  what  I  shall 
from  South  Carolina  to  maintain  that  it   be  slow  to  believe. 

is  a  right  of  the  State  legislatures  to  in-  That  there  are  individuals  besides  the 
terfere,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  this  honorable  gentleman  who  do  maintain 
government  transcends  its  constitutional  these  opinions  is  quite  certain.  I  recol- 
limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operations  of  its  lect  the  recent  expression  of  a  sentiment 
laws.  which   circumstances   attending  its  utter- 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right  ance  and  publication  justify  us  in  sup- 
as  a  right  existing  under  the  Constitu-  posing  was  not  unpremeditated:  "The 
tion,  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it,  on  sovereignty  of  the  State;  never  to  be 
the  ground  of  extreme  necessity,  such  as  controlled,  construed,  or  decided  on  but 
would  justify  violent  revolution.  by  her  o\vn  feelings  of  honorable  justice." 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  au-  [Mr.  Hajnie  here  rose  and  said  that, 
thority,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  thus  to  for  the  purpose  of  being  clearly  under- 
interfere,   for   the   purpose   of   correcting    stood,   he   would   state  that   his   proposi- 
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tion  was  in  the  words  of  the  Virginian  if  they  choose,  throw  off  any  goyemment 
resolution,  as  follows:  when  it  becomes  oppressive  and  intoler- 
'*  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  able,  and  erect  a  better  in  its  stead.  We 
peremptorily  declare  that  it  views  the  all  know  that  civil  institutions  are  estab- 
powers  of  the  federal  government,  as  re-  lishcd  for  the  public  benefit,  and  that» 
suiting  from  the  compact  to  which  the  when  they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of 
States  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  their  existence,  they  may  be  changed, 
sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  con-  But  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine 
stituting  that  compact,  as  no  further  valid  now  contended  for  to  be  that  which,  for 
than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  may  call  the 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that,  in  right  of  revolution.  I  understand  the  gen- 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  danger-  tleman  to  maintain  that  without  revolu- 
ous  exercise  of  other  powers  not  grant-  tion,  without  civil  commotion,  without  re- 
ed by  th&  said  compact,  the  States  who  bellion,  a  remedy  for  supposed  abuse  and 
are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and  transgression  of  the  powers  of  the  general 
are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arrest-  government  lies  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
ing  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  main-  interference  of  the  State  governments, 
taining  within  their  respective  limits  the  [Mr.  Hayne  here  arose.  He  did  not  con- 
authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  pertain-  tend,  he  said,  for  the  mere  right  of  revolu- 
ing  to  them."]  tion,  but  for  the  right  of  constitutional 
Mr.  Webster  resumed :  resistance.  What  he  maintained  was,  that, 
I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  the  in  case  of  a  plain,  palpable  violation  of  the 
existence  of  the  resolution  which  the  gen-  Constitution  by  the  general  government, 
tleman  read,  and  has  now  repeated,  and  a  State  may  interpose;  and  that  this  in- 
that  he  relies  on  it  as  his  authority.  I  terposition  is  constitutional.] 
know  the  source,  too,  from  which  it  is  un-  Mr.  Webster  resumed: 
derstood  to  have  proceeded.  I  need  not  So,  sir,  I  understood  the  gentleman,  and 
say  that  I  have  much  respect  for  the  am  happy  to  find  that  I  did  not  misun- 
constitutional  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison;  derstand  him.  What  he  contends  for  is, 
they  would  weigh  greatly  with  me  al-  that  it  is  constitutional  to  interrupt  the 
ways.  But,  before  the  authority  of  his  administration  of  the  Constitution  itself 
opinion  be  vouched  for  the  gentleman's  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  chosen 
proposition,  it  will  be  proper  to  con-  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct 
sider  what  is  the  fair  interpretation  of  interference,  in  form  of  law,  of  the  States 
that  resolution  to  which  Mr.  Madison  is  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.  The 
understood  to  have  given  his  sanction.  As  inherent  right  in  the  people  to  reform 
the  gentleman  construes  it,  it  is  an  au-  their  government  I  do  not  deny;  and 
thority  for  him.  Possibly  he  may  not  they  have  another  right,  and  that  is, 
have  adopted  the  right  construction.  That  to  resist  unconstitutional  laws  without 
resolution  declares  that  in  the  case  of  the  overturning  the  government.  It  is  no 
dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  doctrine  of  mine  that  unconstitutional 
by  the  general  government,  the  States  may  laws  bind  the  people.  The  great  ques- 
interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  tion  is.  Whose  prerogative  is  it  to  de- 
evil.  But  how  interpose?  And  what  does  cide  on  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitu- 
this  declaration  purport?  Does  it  mean  tionality  of  the  laws?  On  that  the  main 
no  more  than  that  there  may  be  extreme  debate  hinges.  The  proposition  that,  in 
cases  in  which  the  people,  in  any  mode  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  Con- 
of  assembling,  may  resist  usurpation  and  stitution  by  Congress,  the  States  have  a 
relieve  themselves  from  a  tyrannical  gov-  constitutional  right  to  interfere  and  an- 
ernment?  No  one  will  deny  this.  Such  nul  the  law  of  Congress,  is  the  proposi- 
resistance  is  not  only  acknowledged  to  be  tion  of  the  gentleman;  I  do  not  admit 
just  in  America,  but  in  England  also.  it.  If  the  gentleman  had  intended  no  more 
Blackstone  admits  as  much,  in  the  theory  than  to  assert  the  right  of  revolution  for 
and  practice,  too,  of  the  English  consti-  justifiable  cause,  he  would  have  said  only 
tution.  We,  sir,  who  oppose  the  Carolina  what  all  agree  to.  But  I  cannot  con- 
doctrine,  do  not  deny  that  the  people  may,  ceive  that  there  can  be  a  middle  course 
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between  submission  to  the  laws,  when  reg-  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not 
ularly  pronounced  constitutional  on  the  sovereign  over  the  people.  So  far  as  the 
one  hand,  and  open  resistance,  which  is  people  have  given  power  to  the  general 
revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I  government  so  far  the  grant  is  unques- 
say  the  right  of  a  State  to  annul  a  law  tionably  good,  and  the  government  holds 
of  Congress  cannot  be  maintained  but  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  State  govern- 
on  the  ground  of  the  inalienable  right  of  ments.  We  are  agents  of  the  same  su- 
man  to  resist  oppression — that  is  to  say,  preme  power,  the  people.  The  general 
upon  the  ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  government  and  the  State  governments 
that  there  is  an  ultimate  violent  remedy,  derive  their  authority  from  the  same 
above  the  Constitution  and  in  defiance  of  source.  Neither  can,  in  relation  to  the 
the  Constitution,  which  may  be  resorted  to  other,  be  called  primary,  though  one  is 
when  a  revolution  is  to  be  justified.  But  definite  and  restricted  and  the  other  gen- 
I  do  not  admit  that,  under  the  Constitu-   era!  and  residuary. 

tion  and  in  conformity  with  it,  there  is  The  national  government  possesses  those 
any  mode  in  which  a  State  government  as  powers  which  it  can  be  shown  the  people 
a  member  of  the  Union  can  interfere  and  have  conferred  on  it,  and  no  more.  All 
stop  the  progress  of  the  general  govern-  the  rest  belongs  to  the  State  governments, 
ment,  by  force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any  or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  far  as  the 
circumstances  whatever.  people  have  restrained  State  sovereignty 

•  This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  by  the  expression  of  their  will  in  the  Con- 
of  this  government  and  the  source  of  its  stitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  it 
power.  Whose  agent  is  it?  Is  it  the  must  be  admitted  State  sovereignty  is 
creature  of  the  State  legislatures,  or  the  effectually  controlled.  I  do  not  contend 
creature  of  the  people?  If  the  govern-  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  controlled  fur- 
ment  of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  ther.  The  sentiment  to  which  I  have  re- 
the  State  governments,  then  they  may  con-  ferred  propounds  that  State  sovereignty 
trol  it,  provided  they  can  agree  in  the  is  only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own  "  feel- 
manner  of  controlling  it;  if  it  is  the  agent  ing  of  justice ";  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to 
of  the  people,  then  the  people  alone  can  be  controlled  at  all,  for  one  who  is  to 
control  it,  restrain  it,  modify  or  reform  it.  follow  his  feelings  is  under  no  legal  con- 
It  is  observable  enough  that  the  doctrine  trol.  Now,  however  men  may  think  this 
for  which  the  honorable  gentleman  contends  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is  that  the  people  of 
leads  him  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  the  United  States  have  chosen  to  impose 
not  only  that  this  general  government  is  control  on  State  sovereignties.  The  Con- 
the  creature  of  the  States,  but  that  it  is  stitution  has  ordered  the  matter  diffcr- 
the  creature  of  each  of  the  States  severally ;  ently  from  what  this  opinion  announces, 
so  that  each  may  assert  the  power,  for  it-  To  make  war,  for  instance,  is  an  exercise 
self,  of  determining  whether  it  acts  within  of  sovereignty ;  but  the  Constitution  de- 
the  limits  of  its  authority.  It  is  the  ser-  clares  that  no  State  shall  make  war.  To 
vant  of  four-and-twenty  masters,  of  differ-  coin  money  is  another  exercise  of  sover- 
ent  wills  and  different  purposes,  and  yet  eign  power;  but  no  State  is  at  liberty  to 
bound  to  obey  all.  This  absurdity  (for  it  coin  money.  Again,  the  Constitution  says 
seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  misconception  that  no  sovereign  State  shall  be  so  sov- 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  government  and  its  ereign  as  to  make  a  treaty.  These  prohi- 
true  character.  It  is,  sir,  the  people's  Con-  bitions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a  control 
stitution.  the  people's  government;  made  on  the  State  sovereignty  of  South  Caro- 
for  the  people,  made  by  the  people,  and  lina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  States,  which 
answerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  does  not  arise  "  from  her  own  feelings  of 
the  United  States  have  declared  that  this  honorable  justice."  Such  an  opinion,  there- 
Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  fore,  is  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  provi- 
We  must  either  admit  the  proposition  or  sions  of  the  Constitution, 
dispute  their  authority.  The  States  are  There  are  other  proceedings  of  public 
imquestionably  sovereign,  so  far  as  their  bodies  which  have  already  been  alluded  to, 
sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  supreme  and  to  which  I  refer  again  for  the  purpose 
law.     The  State  legislatures,  as  political   of  ascertaining  more   fully  what  is  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  that  doctrine,  de-  laws   are   unconstitutional,   Pennsylvania 

nominated  the  Carolina  doctrine,  which  the  and  Kentucky  resolve  exactly  the  reverse, 

honorable  member  has  now  stood  up  on  They  hold  those  laws  to  be  both  highly 

this  floor  to  maintain.  proper  and  strictly  constitutional.     And 

In  one  of  them  I  find  it  resolved  that  now,  sir,  how  does  the  honorable  member 

"  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff  propose  to  deal  with  this  case?    How  does 

designed   to   promote  one   branch   of   in-  he  get  out  of  this  difficulty  upon  any  prin- 

dustry  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  con-  ciple  of  his?     His  construction  gets  us 

trary  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  into  it;   how  does  he  propose  to  get  us 

federal  compact,  and  as  such  a  dangerous,  out? 

palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpation  of  In  Carolina  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  de- 
power  by  a  determined  majority,  wielding  liberate  usurpation.  Carolina,  therefore, 
the  general  government  beyond  the  limits  may  nullify  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the 
of  its  delegated  powers,  as  calls  upon  the  duties.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  both  clearly 
States  which  compose  the  suffering  mi-  constitutional  and  highly  expedient,  and 
nority,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  ex-  there  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And  yet 
ercise  the  powers  which,  as  sovereigns,  we  live  under  a  government  of  uniform 
necessarily  devolve  upon  them  when  their  laws,  and  under  a  Constitution,  too,  which 
compact  is  violated."  contains    an    express    provision,    as    it 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  happens,  that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in 

the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff,  all  the  States.     Does  not  this  approach 

designed   to  promote  one  branch   of  in-  absurdity? 

dustry  at  the  expense  of  another,  to  be  If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such 
such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  questions,  independent  of  either  of  the 
usurpation  of  power  as  calls  upon  the  States,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  in-  sand?  Are  we  not  thrown  back  again  pre- 
terfere  by  their  own  power.  This  denun-  cisely  upon  the  old  confederation? 
ciation,  Mr.  President,  you  will  please  to  It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four-and- 
observe,  includes  our  old  tariff  of  1816  as  twenty  interpreters  of  constitutional  law, 
well  as  all  others,  because  that  was  es-  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and 
tablished  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  none  with  authority  to  bind  anybody 
manufactures  of  cotton,  to  the  manifest  else,  and  this  constitutional  law  the  only 
and  admitted  injury  of  the  Calcutta  cotton  bond  of  their  union  I  What  is  such  a 
trade.  Observe,  again,  that  all  the  quali-  state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection 
fications  are  here  rehearsed,  *and  charged  during  pleasure,  or,  to  use  the  phrase- 
upon  the  tariff,  which  are  necessary  to  ology  of  the  times,  during  feeling?  And 
bring  the  case  within  the  gentleman's  that  feeling,  too,  not  the  feeling  of  the 
proposition.  The  tariff  is  a  usurpation ;  it  people  who  established  the  Constitution, 
is  a  dangerous  usurpation ;  it  is  a  pal-  but  the  feeling  of  the  State  governments, 
pable  usurpation;  it  is  a  deliberate  usur-  In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  ad- 
pa  tion.  It  is  such  a  usurpation  as  calls  dresses,  having  premised  that  the  crisis 
upon  the  States  to  exercise  their  right  requires  "all  the  concentrated  energy  of 
of  interference.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  passion,"  an  attitude  of  open  resistance 
within  the  gentleman's  principles,  and  all  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  is  advised.  Open 
his  qualifications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is  the  con- 
case  for  action.  The  Constitution  is  plain-  stitutional  remedy,  the  conservative  power 
ly,  dangerously,  palpably,  and  deliber-  of  the  State,  which  the  South  Carolina 
ately  violated,  and  the  States  must  inter-  doctrines  teach  for  the  redress  of  political 
pose  their  own  authority  to  arrest  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary.  And  its  authors 
law.  Let  us  suppose  the  State  of  South  further  say  that,  appealing  with  oonfi- 
Carolina  to  express  the  same  opinion,  by  dence  to  the  Constitution  itself  to  justify 
the  voice  of  her  legislature.  That  would  be  their  opinions,  they  cannot  consent  to  try 
very  imposing,  but  what  then?  Is  the  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of  justice, 
voice  of  one  State  conclusive?  It  so  In  one  sense,  indeed,  sir,  this  is  assuming 
happens  that  at  the  very  moment  when  an  attitude  of  open  resistance  in  favor  of 
South   Carolina   resolves  that  the  tariff  liberty.    But  what  sort  of  liberty?    The 
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liberty  of  establishing  their  own  opinions,  collision    have    they    in    1828    with    the 

in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  all  others;  ministers    of    King    George    IV.?     What 

the  liberty  of  judging  and  of  deciding  ex-  is    there   now   in   the    existing    state   of 

clusively,  themselves,  in  a  matter  in  which  things    to    separate    Carolina    from    Old, 

others  have  as  much  right  to  judge  and  more  or  rather  less  than  from  New,  Eng- 

decide  as  they;  the  liberty  of  placing  their  land? 

opinions  above  the  judgment  of  all  others.       Resolutions,    sir,    have    been    recently 

above  the  laws,  and  above  the  Gonstitu-  passed  by  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 

tion.    This  is  their  liberty,  and  this  is  the  lina.     I  need  not  refer  to  them;  they  go 

fair  result  of  the  proposition  contended  no  further  than  the  honorable  gentleman 

for  by  the  honorable  gentleman.      Or  it  himself  has  gone — and  I  hope  not  so  far. 

may  be  more  properly  said  it  is  identical  I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  debating 

with  it,  rather  than  a  result  from  it.^   In  the  matter  with  him. 
the  same  publication  we  find  the  foflow-       And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say 

ing:  "  Previously  to  our  Revolution,  when  on  this  subject  is  that  at  no  time,  and 

the  arm  of  oppression  was  stretched  over  under   no   circumstances,   has   New   Eng- 

New   England,   where   did   our   Northern  land,  or  any  State  in  New  England,  or  any 

brethren   meet   with   a   braver   sympathy  respectable  body  of  persons  in  New  Eng- 

than  that  which  sprung  from  the  bosom  land,  or  any  public  man  of  standing  in 

of  Carolinians?    We  had  no  extortion,  no  New  England,  put  forth  such  a  doctrine 

oppression,  no  collision  with  the  King's  as  this  Carolina  doctrine, 
ministers,  no  navigation  interests  spring-       The  gentleman  has  found  no  case — ^he 

ing  up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England."  can  find  none — to  support  his  own  opin- 

This  seems  extraordinary  language,  ions  by  New  England  authority.  New 
South  Carolina  no  collision  with  the  England  has  studied  the  Constitution  in 
King's  ministers  in  1775!  no  extortion!  other  schools,  and  under  other  teachers, 
no  oppression!  But,  sir,  it  is  also  most  She  looks  upon  it  with  other  regards,  and 
significant  language.  Does  any  man  doubt  deems  more  highly  and  reverently  both  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  penned?  its  just  authority  and  its  utility  and  ex- 
C^n  any  one  fail  to  see  that  it  was  de-  cellence.  The  history  of  her  legislative 
signed  to  raise  in  the  reader's  mind  the  proceedings  may  be  traced — the  ephemeral 
question  whether,  at  this  time — that  is  effusions  of  temporary  bodies,  called  to- 
to  say,  in  1828 — South  Carolina  has  any  gether  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
collision  with  the  King's  ministers,  any  may  be  hunted  up — they  have  been  hunted 
oppression,  or  extortion,  to  fear  from  up.  The  opinions  and  votes  of  her  public 
England?  Whether,  in  short,  England  is  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  may  be  ex- 
not  as  naturally  the  friend  of  South  Caro-  plored — it  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  Caro- 
lina as  New  England,  with  her  navigation  lina  doctrine  can  derive  from  her  neither 
interests  springing  up  in  envious  rivalry  countenance  nor  support.  She  rejects  it 
of  England?  now;  she  always  did  reject  it;  and  till  she 

Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  loses  her  senses  she  always  will  reject  it. 
man  in  South  Carolina,  in  1828,  should  The  honorable  member  has  referred  to  ex- 
thus  labor  to  prove  that,  in  1775,  there  pressions  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo 
was  no  hostility,  no  cause  of  war,  between  law  made  in  this  place  by  an  honorable 
South  Carolina  and  England?  That  she  and  venerable  gentleman  (Mr.  Hillhouse) 
had  no  occasion,  in  reference  to  her  own  now  favoring  us  with  his  presence.  He 
interest  or  from  a  regard  to  her  own  wel-  quotes  that  distin^iished  Senator  as  say- 
fare,  to  take  up  arms  in  the  Revolutionary  ing  that  in  his  judgment  the  embargo  law 
contest?  Can  any  one  account  for  the  was  unconstitutional,  and  that,  therefore, 
expression  of  such  strange  sentiments,  and  in  his  opinion,  the  people  were  not  bound 
their  circulation  through  the  State,  other-  to  obey  it. 

wise  than  by  supposing  the  object  to  be,       That,    sir,    is    perfectly    constitutional 

what  I  have  already  intimated,  to  raise  language.    An  unconstitutional  law  is  not 

the  question.  If  they  had  no  "collision"  binding;  but  then  it  does  not  rest  with  a 

(mark   the  expression)    with   the   minis-  resolution  or  a  law  of  a  State  legislature 

ters  of  King  George  III.  in  1775,  what  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  be  or 
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be  not  constitutional.  An  unconstitu-  that  she  disliked  the  embargo  as  much  as 
tional  act  of  Ck)ngress  would  not  bind  the  South  Carolina  dislikes  the  tarifi,  and 
people  of  this  district,  although  they  have  expressed  her  dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it 
no  legislature  to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  so.  But  did  she  propose  the  Carolina 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional  remedy?  Did  she  threaten  to  interfere, 
law  of  Congress  does  bind  the  citizens  of  by  State  authority,  to  annul  the  laws  of 
every  State,  although  all  their  legislat-  the  Union?  That  is  the  question  for  the 
ures  should  imdertake  to  annul  it,  by  act  gentleman's  consideration, 
or  resolution.  The  venerable  Connecticut  No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the 
Senator  is  a  constitutional  lawyer  of  people  of  New  England  conscientiously 
sound  principles  and  enlarged  knowledge;  believed  the  embargo  law  of  1807  uncon- 
a  statesman  practised  and  experienced,  stitutional — as  conscientiously  certainly 
bred  in  the  company  of  Washington,  and  as  the  people  of  South  Carolina  hold  that 
holding  just  views  upon  the  nature  of  our  opinion  of  the  tariff.  They  reasoned  thus: 
governments.  He  believed  the  embargo  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce; 
unconstitutional,  and  so  did  others;  but  but  here  is  a  law,  they  said,  stopping 
what  then?  Who  did  he  suppose  was  to  all  commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely, 
decide  that  question?  The  State  legis-  The  law  is  perpetual — that  is,  it  is  not 
lature?  Certainly  not.  No  such  sentiment  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  must  of 
ever  escaped  his  lips.  Let  us  follow  up,  course  continue  till  it  shall  be  repealed 
sir,  this  New  England  opposition  to  the  ty  some  other  law.  It  is  as  perpetual, 
embargo  laws;  let  us  trace  it  till  we  dis-  therefore,  as  the  law  against  treason  or 
cem  the  principle  which  controlled  and  murder.  Now,  is  this  regulating  com- 
governed  New  England  throughout  the  merce,  or  destroying  it?  Is  it  guid- 
whole  course  of  that  opposition.  We  shall  ing,  controlling,  giving  the  rule  to  corn- 
then  see  what  similarity  there  is  between  merce  as  a  subsisting  thing,  or  is  it 
the  New  England  school  of  constitutional  putting  an  end  to  it  altogether?  Nothing 
opinions  and  this  modern  Carolina  school,  is  more  certain  than  that  a  majority  in 
The  gentleman,  I  think,  read  a  petition  New  England  deemed  this  law  a  violation 
from  some  single  individual,  addressed  to  of  the  Constitution.  The  very  case  re- 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  assert-  quired  by  the  gentleman  to  justify  State 
ing  the  Carolina  doctrine — ^that  is,  the  interference  had  then  arisen.  Massachu- 
right  of  State  interference  to  assert  the  setts  believed  this  law  to  be  "  a  deliberate, 
laws  of  the  Union.  The  fate  of  that  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  a 
petition  shows  the  sentiment  of  the  legis-  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution." 
lature.  It  met  no  favor.  The  opinions  Deliberate  it  was,  for  it  was  long  con- 
of  Massachusetts  were  otherwise.  They  tinned;  palpable  she  thought  it,  as  no 
had  been  expressed  in  1708,  in  answer  to  words  in  the  Constitution  gave  the  power, 
the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  and  she  did  and  only  a  construction,  in  her  opinion 
not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend  them  to  most  violent,  raised  it;  dangerous  it  was, 
the  times.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  op-  since  it  threatened  utter  ruin  to  her  most 
pressed,  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  still  important  interests.  Here,  then,  was  a 
held  fast  her  integrity  to  the  Union.  Carolina  case.  How  did  Massachusetts 
The  gentleman  may  find  in  her  proceed-  deal  with  it?  It  was,  as  she  thought,  a 
ings  much  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  plain,  manifest,  palpable  violation  of  the 
the  measures  of  governmei^t,  and  great  Constitution;  and  it  brought  ruin  to  her 
and  deep  dislike  to  the  embargo;  all  this  doors.  Thousands  of  families  and  hun- 
makes  the  case  so  much  the  stronger  for  dreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  were 
her;  for,  notwithstanding  all  this  dis-  beggared  by  it.  Wliile  she  saw  and  felt 
satisfaction  and  dislike,  she  claimed  no  all  this,  she  saw  and  felt  also  that  as  a 
right  still  to  sever  asunder  the  bonds  of  measure  of  national  policy  it  was  perfect- 
the  Union.  There  was  heat  and  there  was  1y  futile ;  that  the  country  was  no  way 
anger  in  her  political  feeling.  Be  it  so.  benefited  by  that  which  caused  so  much 
Her  heat  or  her  anger  did  not,  neverthe-  individual  distress;  that  it  was  efficient 
less,  betray  her  into  infidelity  to  the  gov-  only  for  the  production  of  evil,  and  all  that 
ernment.  The  gentleman  labors  to  prove  evil  inflicted  on  ourselyes.  In  such  a  case, 
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under  such  circumstances,  how  did  Massa-  retired  from  long  and  distinguished  pub- 
chusetts  demean  herself?  Sir,  she  re-  lie  service  here,  to  the  renewed  pursuit 
monstrated,  she  memorialized,  she  ad-  of  professional  duties;  carrying  with  him 
dressed  herself  to  the  general  government,  all  that  enlargement  and  expansion,  all  the 
not  exactly  "  with  the  concentrated  energy  new  strength  and  force,  which  an  acquaint- 
of  passion,"  but  with  her  strong  sense  and  ance  with  the  more  general  subjects  dis- 
the  energy  of  sober  conviction.  But  she  cussed  in  the  national  councils  is  capable 
did  not  interpose  the  arm  of  her  power  to  of  adding  to  professional  attainment,  in 
arrest  the  law  and  break  the  embargo,  a  mind  of  true  greatness  and  comprehen- 
Far  from  it  Her  principles  bound  her  to  sion.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  also 
two  things,  and  she  followed  her  prin-  a  statesman.  He  had  studied  the  Consti- 
ciples,  lead  where  they  might.  First,  to  tution  when  he  filled  public  station,  that 
submit  to  every  constitutional  law  of  he  might  defend  it;  he  had  examined  its 
Congress;  and  secondly,  if  the  constitu-  principles,  that  he  might  maintain  them, 
tional  validity  of  the  law  be  doubted,  to  More  than  all  men,  or  at  least  as  much 
refer  that  question  to  the  decision  of  the  as  any  man,  he  was  attached  to  the  gen- 
proper  tribunals.  The  first  principle  is  eral  government,  and  to  the  union  of  the 
vain  and  ineffectual  without  the  second.  States.  His  feelings  and  opinions  all  ran 
A  majority  of  us  in  New  England  be-  in  that  direction.  A  question  of  consti- 
lieved  the  embargo  law  unconstitutional,  tutional  law,  too,  was,  of  all  subjects, 
but  the  great  question  was,  and  always  that  one  which  was  best  suited  to  his 
will  be,  in  such  cases.  Who  is  to  decide  talents  and  learning.  Aloof  from  techni- 
this?  Who  is  to  judge  between  the  peo-  cality,  and  unfettered  by  artificial  rule, 
pie  and  the  government?  And,  sir,  it  such  a  question  gave  opportunity  for  that 
is  quite  plain  that  the  Constitution  of  the  deep  and  clear  analysis,  that  mighty  grasp 
Dnited  States  confers  on  the  government  of  principle,  which  so  much  distinguished 
itself,  to  be  exercised  by  its  appropriate  his  higher  efforts.  His  very  statement  was 
department,  this  power  of  deciding,  ulti-  argument;  his  inference  seemed  demon- 
mately  and  conclusively,  upon  the  just  stration.  The  earnestness  of  his  own  con- 
extent  of  its  own  authority.  If  this  had  viction  wrought  conviction  in  others.  One 
not  been  done,  we  should  not  have  ad-  was  convinced,  and  believed,  and  assent- 
vanced  a  single  step  beyond  the  old  con-  ed,  because  it  was  gratifying,  delightful, 
federation.  to  think,  and  feel,  and  believe,  in  unison 
Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  with  an  intellect  of  such  evident  superior- 
law  was   unconstitutional,   the   people  of  ity. 

New  England  were  yet  equally  clear  in  Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described 
the  opinion — it  was  a  matter  they  did  not  him,  argued  in  the  New  England  cause, 
doubt  upon — that  the  question,  after  all.  He  put  into  his  effort  his  whole  heart,  as 
must  be  decided  by  the  judicial  tribunals  well  as  all  the  powers  of  his  understand- 
'  of  the  United  States.  Before  those  tri-  ing;  for  he  had  avowed,  in  the  most  piib- 
bunals,  therefore,  they  brought  the  ques-  lie  manner,  his  entire  concurrence  with 
tion.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  hia  neighbors,  on  the  point  in  dispute.  He 
they  had  given  bonds,  to  millions  in  argued  the  cause;  it  was  lost,  and  New 
amount,  and  which  were  alleged  to  be  for-  England  submitted.  The  established  tri- 
feited.  They  suffered  the  Iwnds  to  be  bunals  pronounced  the  law  constitution- 
sued  and  thus  raised  the  question.  In  al,  and  New  England  acquiesced.  Now, 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes  sir,  is  not  this  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
they  went  to  law.  The  case  came  to  hear-  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
ing  and  solemn  argument;  and  he  who  Carolina?  According  to  him,  instead  of 
espoused  their  cause  and  stood  up  for  referring  to  the  judicial  tribunal,  we 
them  against  the  validity  of  the  act  should  have  broken  up  the  embargo  by 
was  none  other  than  that  great  man,  of  laws  of  our  own ;  we  should  have  repealed 
whom  the  gentleman  has  made  honorable  it.  quoad  New  England;  for  we  had  a 
mention,  Samuel  Dexter.  He  was  then,  strong,  palpable,  and  oppressive  case.  Sir, 
sir,  in  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  and  we  believed  the  embargo  unconstitutional ; 
the  maturity   of  his   strength.     He  had  but  still,  that  was  matter  of  opinion,  and 
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who  was  to  decide  it?  We  thought  it  If  not,  which  is  in  the  wrong — or,  rather, 
a  clear  case;  but,  nevertheless,  we  did  not  which  has  the  best  right  to  decide? 
take  the  law  into  our  hands,  because  we  And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not  to  know 
did  not  wish  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  what  the  Ck)n8titution  means,  and  what  it 
nor  to  break  up  the  Union ;  for  I  maintain,  is,  still  those  two  State  legislatures,  and 
that  between  submission  to  the  decision  the  twenty-two  others,  shall  agree  in  its 
of  the  constitutional  tribunals  and  revo-  construction,  what  have  we  sworn  to  when 
lution,  or  disunion,  there  is  no  middle  we  have  sworn  to  maintain  it?  I  was 
ground — there  is  no  ambiguous  condition,  forcibly  struck,  sir,  with  one  reflection 
half  allegiance  and  half  rebellion.  There  as  the  gentleman  went  on  with  his 
is  no  treason,  madcosy.  And,  sir,  how  fu-  speech.  He  quoted  Mr.  Madison's  reso- 
tile,  how  very  futile  it  is,  to  admit  the  lutions  to  prove  that  a  State  may  inter- 
right  of  State  interference,  and  then  to  at-  fere,  in  a  case  of  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
tempt  to  save  it  from  the  character  of  dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not  grant- 
unlawful  resistance,  by  adding  terms  of  ed.  The  honorable  member  supposes  the 
qualification  to  the  causes  and  occasions,  tariff  law  to  be  such  an  exercise  of  power, 
leaving  all  the  qualifications,  like  the  case  and  that,  consequently,  a  case  has  arisen 
itself,  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  gov-  in  which  the  State  may,  if  it  sees  fit, 
ernments.  It  must  be  a  clear  case,  it  is  interfere  by  its  own  law.  Now,  it  so 
said;  a  deliberate  case;  a  palpable  case;  happens,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Madison 
a  dangerous  case.  But,  then,  the  State  is  himself  deems  this  same  tariff  law  quite 
still  left  at  liberty  to  decide  for  herself  constitutional.  Instead  of  a  clear  and  pal- 
what  is  clear,  what  is  deliberate,  what  pable  violation,  it  is,  in  his  judgment,  no 
is  palpable,  what  is  dangerous.  '  violation  at  all.  So  that,  while  they  use 
Do  adjectives  and  epithets  avail  any-  his  authority  for  a  hypothetical  case,  they 
thing?  Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  con-  reject  it  in  the  very  case  before  them, 
stituted  that  the  merits  of  both  sides  All  this,  sir,  shows  the  inherent  futil- 
of  a  controversy  appear  very  clear,  and  ity — I  had  almost  used  a  stronger  word — 
very  palpable,  to  those  who  respectively  of  conceding  this  power  of  interference  to 
espouse  them,  and  both  sides  usually  grow  the  States,  and  then  attempting  to  se- 
clearer  as  the  controversy  advances.  South  cure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing  qualiflca- 
Carolina  sees  unconstitutionality  fc  the  tions  of  which  the  States  themselves  are 
tariff — she  sees  oppression  there,  also,  and  to  judge.  One  of  the  things  is  true:  either 
she  sees  danger.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the  con- 
vision  not  less  sharp,  looks  at  the  same  trol  of  the  States,  or  else  we  have  no  Con- 
tariff,  and  sees  no  such  thing  in  it — she  sees  stitution  of  general  government,  and  are 
it  all  constitutional,  all  useful,  all  safe,  thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of  the  con- 
The  faith  of  South  Carolina  is  strengthen-  federacy. 

ed  by  opposition,  and  she  now  not  only  Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentle- 
sees,  but  resolves,  that  the  tariff  is  pal-  man's  doctrine  had  been  received  and  act- 
pably  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  ed  upon  in  New  England  in  the  times  of 
dangerous;  but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  the  embargo  and  non -  intercourse,  we 
behind  her  neighbors,  and  equally  willing  should  probably  not  now  have  been  here, 
to  strengthen  her  own  faith  by  a  confi-  The  government  would  very  likely  have 
dent  asseveration,  resolves  also,  and  gives  gone  to  pieces  and  crumbled  into  dust, 
to  every  warm  affirmative  of  South  Caro-  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  ex- 
lina,  a  plain,  downright  Pennsylvania  neg-  isted  under  those  laws;  no  States  can  ever 
ative.  South  Carolina,  to  show  the  entertain  a  clearer  conviction  than  the 
strength  and  unity  of  her  opinions,  brings  New  England  States  then  entertained; 
her  Assembly  to  a  unanimity,  within  seven  and  if  they  had  been  under  the  infiuence 
votes:  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  outdone  of  that  heresy  of  opinion,  as  I  must  call 
in  this  respect  more  than  others,  reduces  it,  which  the  honorable  member  espouses, 
her  dissentient  faction  to  five  votes.  Now,  this  Union  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
sir,  again  I  ask  the  gentleman,  what  is  to  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I  ask 
be  done?  Are  these  States  both  right?  the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his 
Is  he  bound  to  consider  them  both  right?  principles  to  that  case;  I  ask  him  to  come 
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forth  and  declare  whether,  in  his  opinion,  maintains  is  a  notion  founded  in  a  total 

the  New  England  States  would  have  been  misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 

justified  in  interfering  to  break  up  the  em-  origin  of  this  government,  and  of  the  foun- 

bargo    system,    under    the    conscientious  dation  on  which  it  stands.    I  hold  it  to 

opinions  which  they  held  upon  it.     Had  be  a  popular  government,  erected  by  the 

they  a  right  to  annul  that  law  ?    Does  he  people,  those  who  administer  it  responsible 

admit,  or  deny?    If  that  which  is  thought  to  the  people,  and  itself  capable  of  being 

palpably  unconstitutional  in  South  Caro-  amended  and  modified,  just  as  the  people 

lina  justified  that  State  in  arresting  the  may  choose  it  should  be.    It  is  as  popular, 

progress  of  the  law,  tell  me  whether  that  just  as   truly  emanating  from  the  peo- 

which  was  thought  palpably  unconstitu-  pie,    as    the    State    governments.     It    is 

tional  also  in  Massachusetts  would  have  created  for  one  purpose ;  the  State  govern- 

justified  her  in  doing  the  same  thing.  Sir,  ments  for  another.     It  has  its  own  pow- 

I  deny  the  whole  doctrine.     It  has  not  a  ers;  they  have  theirs.     There  is  no  more 

foot  of  ground  in  the  Constitution  to  stand  authority  with  them  to  arrest  the  opera- 

on.    No  public  man  of  reputation  ever  ad-  tion  of  a  law  of  Congress  than  with  Con- 

vanced  it  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  warm-  gress  to  arrest  the  operation  of  their  laws, 

est  times,  or  could  maintain  himself  upon  We  are  here  to  administer  a  Constitution 

it  there  at  any  time.  emanating  immediately  from  the  people, 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  and  trusted  by  them  to  our  administra- 

the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.     I  can-  tion.    It  is  not  the  creature  of  the  State 

not  imdertake  to  say  how  these  resolu-  governments.     It  is  of  no  moment  to  the 

tions  were  understood  by  those  who  passed  argument  that  certain  acts  of  the  State 

them.     Their  language  is  not  a  little  in-  legislatures  are  necessary  to  fill  our  seats 

definite.     In  the  case  of  the  exercise,  by  in  this  body.     That  is  not  one  of  their 

Congress,  of  a  dangerous  power  not  grant-  original  State  powers,  a  part  of  the  sov- 

ed   to   them,    the   resolutions    assert   the  ereignty  of  the  State.    It  is  a  duty  Which 

right,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  inter-  the  people,  by  the  Constitution  itself,  have 

fere  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  imposed   on   the   State   legislatures,   and 

This  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  in-  which  they  might  have  left  to  be  perform- 

terpretation.    It  may  mean  no  more  than  ed  elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit.    So  they 

that  the  States  may  interfere  by  complaint  have   left  the   choice   of   President   with 

and  remonstrance,  or  by  proposing  to  the  electors;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the 

people  an  alternation  of  the  federal  Con-  proposition  that  this  whole  government — 

stitution.     This  would  all  be  quite  unob-  President,   Senate,   and   House  of  Repre- 

jectionable;  or  it  may  be  that  no  more  is  sentatives — is  a  popular  government.     It 

meant  than  to   assert  the  general   right  leaves   it  still   all   its  popular  character, 

of  revolution,  as  against  all  governments.  The  government  of  a  State   (in  some  of 

in  cases  of  intolerable  oppression.     This  the  States)   is  chosen  not  directly  by  the 

no  one  doubts;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  people,  but  by  those  who  are  chosen  by 

is  all  that  he  who  framed  these  resolu-  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  performing, 

tions  could  have  meant  by  it;  for  I  shall  among   other    duties,    that    of   electing   a 

not  readily  believe  that  he  was  ever  of  governor.     Is  the  government  of  the  State 

opinion  that  a  State,  under  the  Constitu-  on   that   account   not   a   popular   govern- 

tion,   and   in   conformity   with   it,   could,  ment?    This  government,  sir,  is  the  inde- 

upon  the  ground  of  her  own  opinion  of  pendent  offspring  of  the  popular  will.     It 

its  unconstitutionality,  however  clear  and  is  not  the  creature  of  State  legislatures — 

palpable  she  might  think  the  case,  annul  nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told, 

a  law  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  should  oper-  the  people  brought  it  into  existence,  es- 

ate    on    herself,    by    her    own    legislative  tablished  it,  and  have  hitherto  supported 

power.  it,  for  the  very  purpose,  amongst  others, 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  whence  is  of  imposing  certain  salutary  restraints  on 

this  supposed  right  of  the  States  derived?  State    sovereignties.      The    States    cannot 

Where   do   they  get   the   power   to   inter-  now  make  war:  they  cannot  contract  alli- 

fere  with  the  laws  of  the  Union?    Sir.  the  ances;  they  cannot  make,  each  for  itself, 

opinion    which    the    honorable   gentleman  separate   regulations   of   commerce;    they 
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cannot  lay  imposts;  they  cannot  coin  the  States.  Some  authority  must,  there- 
money.  If  this  Constitution,  sir,  be  the  fore,  necessarily  exist,  having  the  ulti> 
creature  of  State  legislatures,  it  must  be  mate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain 
admitted  that  it  has  obtained  a  strange  the  interpretation  of  these  grants,  re- 
control  over  the  volitions  of  its  creators,  strictions,    and    prohibitions.    The    Gon- 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  gov-  stitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained, 
ernment.  They  gave  it  a  Constitution,  and  and  established  that  authority.  How  has 
in  that  Constitution  they  have  enumer-  it  accomplished  this  great  and  essential 
ated  the  powers  which,  they  bestow  on  end  ?  By  declaring,  sir,  that  "  the  Con- 
it.  They  have  made  it  a  limited  govern-  stitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
ment.  They  have  defined  its  authority.  States,  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything 
such  powers  as  are  granted;  and  all  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
States  or  the  people.  But,  sir,  they  have  This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By 
not  stopped  here.  If  they  had,  they  would  this  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
have  accomplished  but  half  their  work,  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared. 
No  definition  can  be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  The  people  so  will  it.  No  State  law  is 
possibility  of  doubt;  no  limitation  so  pre-  to  be  valid  which  comes  in  confiict  with 
cise  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who,  the  Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United 
then,  shall  construe  this  grant  of  the  States.  But  who  shall  decide  this  ques- 
people?  Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  tion  of  interference?  To  whom  lies  the 
where  it  may  be  supposed  they  have  last  appeal?  This,  sir,  the  Constitution 
left  it  doubtful.  With  whom  do  they  itself  decides  also,  by  declaring  "that 
leave  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
the  powers  of  the  government?  Sir,  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
they  have  settled  all  this  in  the  full-  of  the  United  States."  These  two  pro- 
est  manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the  visions,  sir,  cover  the  whole  groiuid. 
government  itself,  in.  its  appropriate  ITiey  are,  in  truth,  the  keystone  of  the 
branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  arch.  With  these  it  is  a  constitution; 
main  design  for  which  the  whole  Con-  without  them  it  is  a  confederacy.  In 
stitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  was  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  express  pro- 
to  establish  a  government  that  should  visions,  Congress  established,  at  its  very 
not  be  obliged  to  act  through  State  first  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode 
agency,  or  depend  on  State  opinion  and  for  carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and 
discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite  for  bringing  all  questions  of  constitu- 
enough  of  that  kind  of  government  under  tional  power  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
the  confederacy.  Under  that  system,  the  Supreme  Court.  It  then,  sir,  became  a 
legal  action — ^the  application  of  ^.aw  to  government.  It  then  had  the  means  of 
individuals — belonged  exclusively  to  the  sel f -protect ion ;  and  but  for  this  it  would. 
States.  Congress  could  only  recommend'  in  all  probability,  have  been  now  among 
— their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force  things  which  are  passed.  Having  con- 
till  the  States  had  adopted  and  sanctioned  stituted  the  government,  and  declared  its 
them.  Are  we  in  that  condition  still?  powers,  the  people  have  further  said. 
Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  dis-  that  since  somebody  must  decide  on  the 
cretion  and  State  construction?  Sir,  extent  of  these  powers,  the  government 
if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our  attempt  shall  itself  decide — subject  always,  like 
to  maintain  the  Constitution  under  which  other  popular  governments,  to  its  respon- 
we  sit.  sibility  to  the  people.     And  now,  sir,  I 

But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  pro-  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a  State  legislature 

vided,  in  the  Constitution  itself,  a  proper  acquires  any  right  to  interfere?    Who,  or 

suitable  mode  and  tribunal   for   settling  what,  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  the 

questions   of    constitutional    law.     There  people,  "We,  who  are  your  agents  and 

are,  in  the  Constitution,  grants  of  powers  servants  for  one  purpose,  will  undertake 

to    Congress,    and    restrictions    on    those  to  decide  that  your  other  agents  and  ser- 

powers.     There  are  also  prohibitions  on  vants,  appointed  by  you  for  another  pur- 
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pose,  baye  transcended  the  authority  you  a  destitution  of  all  principle,  be  fit  to  be 

gave  them"?    The  reply  would  be,  I  think,  called  a  government?     No,  sir,  it  should 

not  impertinent,  "  Who  made  you  a  judge  not  be  denominated  a  Constitution.      It 

over   another's   servants?    To   their   own  should  be  called,  rather,  a  collection  of 

masters  they  stand  or  fall/'  topics  for  everlasting  controversy — ^heads 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  State  l^islat-  of  debate  for  a  disputatious  people.    It 

ures  altogether.    It  cannot  stand  the  test  would  not  be  a  government.    It  would  not 

of  examination.    Gentlemen  may  say  that  be  adequate  to  any  practical  good,  nor 

in  an  extreme  case  a  State  government  fit  for  any  country  to  live  under.      To 

might   protect   the   people   from   intoler-  avoid  all   possibility  of  being  misundcr- 

able  oppression.     Sir,  in  such  a  case  the  stood,  allow  me  to  repeat  again,  in  the 

people  might  protect  themselves  without  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no  powers 

the  aid  of  the  State  governments.     Such  for   the  government  by   force  or   unfair 

a    case   warrants    revolution.       It   must  construction.     I  admit  that  it  is  a  gov- 

make,  when  it  comes,  a  law  for  itself.    A  emment   of    strictly   limited    powers,    of 

nullifying  act  of  a  State  legislature  can-  enumerated,  specified,  and  particularized 

not  alter  the   case  nor  make  resistance  powers;     and    that    whatsoever    is    not 

any  more  lawful.     In  maintaining  these  granted  is  withheld.     But,  notwithstand- 

sentiments,  sir,  I  am  but  asserting  the  ing  all  this,  and  however  the  grant  of 

rights  of  the  people.     I  state  what  they  powers  may  be  expressed,  its  limits  and 

have  declared,  and  insist  on  their  right  extent  may  yet,  in  some  ca«es,  admit  of 

to  declare  it.    They  have  chosen  to  repose  doubt;  and  the  general  government  would 

this   power    in   the   general    government,  be  good  for  nothing,  it  would  be  incapable 

and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  support  it,  like  of  long  existence  if  some  mode  had  not 

other  constitutional  powers.  been  provided  in  which  those  doubts,  as 

For  myself,  sir,  I  doubt  the  jurisdiction  they  should  arise,  might  be  peaceably  but 

of  South  Carolina  or  any  other  State  to  authoritatively  solved, 
prescribe  my   constitutional    duty   or   to       And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run  the 

settle,  between   me  and  the   people,  the  honorable   gentleman's    doctrine   a   little 

validity  of  laws  of  Congress  for  which  I  into   its   practical   application.      Let  us 

have  voted.     I  decline  her  umpirage.     I  look  at  his  probable  modus  operandi.    If 

have  not  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu-  a  thing  can  be  done  an  ingenious  man  can 

tion  according  to  her  construction  of  its  tell  how  it  is  to  be  done.    Now,  I  wish  to 

clauses.      I  have  not  stipulated,  by  my  be  informed  how  this  State  interference 

oath  of  office  or  otherwise,  to  come  under  is  to  be  put  in  practice.    We  will  take  the 

any   responsibility   except   to    the   people  existing   case  of   the  tariff  law.      South 

and  those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  Carolina    is   said   to   have   made   up  lier 

pass  upon  the  question,  whether  the  laws,  opinion  upon  it.     If  we  do  not  repeal  it — 

supported  by  my  votes,  conform   to  the  as  we  probably  shall  not — she  will  then 

Constitution  of  the  country.    And,  sir,  if  apply  to  the  case  the  remedy  of  her  doc- 

we  look  to  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  trine.     She  will,  we  must  suppose,  pass  a 

could  anything  have  been  more  preposter-  law  of  her  legislature  declaring  the  sev- 

ous  than  to  have  a  government  for  the  eral  acts  of  Congress,  usually  called  the 

whole  Union  and  yet  left  its  powers  sub-  tariff  laws,  null  and  void,  so  far  as  they 

ject,   not   to   one    interpretation,   but    to  respect    South    Carolina    or    the    citizens 

thirteen   or   twenty-four    interpretations?  thereof.    So  far  all  is  a  paper  transaction 

Instead   of  one   tribunal,   established   by  and  easy  enough.    But  the   collector  at 

all,  responsible  to  all,  with  power  to  de-  Charleston    is    collecting   the    duties    im- 

cide  for  all,  shall  constitutional  questions  posed  by  these  tariff  laws;  he,  therefore, 

be  left  to  four-and-twenty  popular  bodies,  must  be  stopped.    The  collector  will  seize 

each  at  liberty  to  decide  for  itself,  and  the  goods  if  the  tariff  duties  are  not  paid, 

none    bound    to    respect    the    decision    of  The  State  authorities  will  undertake  their 

others;  and  each  at  liberty,  too,  to  give  rescue;  the  marshal,  with  his  posse,  will 

a  new  construction  on  every  new  election  of  come  to  the  collector's  aid ;  and  here  the 

its  own  members?    Would  anything  with  contest  begins.     The  militia  of  the  State 

such  a  principle  in  it,  or  rather  with  such  will  be  called  out  to  sustain  the  nullify' 
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ing  act.  They  will  march,  sir,  under  a  your  opinion,  gallant  commander,  they 
very  gallant  leader,  for  I  believe  the  hon-  would  then  say,  that  if  we  should  be  in- 
orable  member  himself  commands  the  dieted  for  treason,  that  same  floating  ban- 
militia  of  that  part  of  the  State.  He  will  ner  of  yours  would  make  a  good  plea  in 
laise  the  nullifying  act  on  his  standard,  bar?  ''South  Carolina  is  a  sovereign 
and  spread  it  out  as  his  banner.  It  will  State,"  he  would  reply.  That  is  true; 
have  a  preamble,  bearing  that  the  tariff  but  would  the  judge  admit  our  plea? 
laws  are  palpable,  deliberate,  and  danger-  "  These  tariff  laws,"  he  would  repeat,  "  are 
ous  violations  of  the  Constitution.  He  unconstitutional,  palpably,  deliberately, 
will  proceed,  with  his  banner  flying,  to  the  dangerously."  That  all  may  be  so ;  but 
custom-house  in  Charleston,  if  the  tribunals  should  not  happen  to  be 

^^  of  that  opinion,  shall  we  swing  for  itT 

Sonorous  metal  blowiSg  martlll  sounds."       ^e^'®  ^^^^y  to  die  for  our  country,  but 

it  IS  rather  an  awkward  business,  this 
Arrived  at  the  custom-house,  he  will  tell  dying  without  touching  the  ground.  After 
the  collector  that  he  must  collect  no  all,  this  is  a  sort  of  hemp-tax,  worse  than 
more  duties  under  any  of  the  tariff  laws,  any  part  of  the  tariff. 
This  he  will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  say,  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman 
by-the-way,  with  a  grave  countenance,  would  be  in  a  dilemma  like  that  of  another 
considering  what  hand  South  Carolina  great  general.  He  would  have  a  knot  be- 
herself  had  in  that  of  1816.  But,  sir,  fore  him  which  he  could  not  untie.  He 
the  collector  would,  probably,  not  desist  must  cut  it  with  his  sword.  He  must 
at  his  bidding.  Here  would  ensue  a  pause ;  say  to  his  followers:  "Defend  yourselves 
for  they  say  that  a  certain  stillness  pre-  with  your  bayonets."  And  this  is  war — 
cedes  the  tempest.     Before  this  military   civil  war. 

array  should  fall  on  the  custom-house.  Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force 
collector,  clerks,  and  all.  it  is  very  prob-  and  fo^ce  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that 
able  some  of  those  composing  it  would  re-  remedy  for  the  revision  of  unconstitutional 
quest  of  their  gallant  commander-in-chief  laws  which  the  gentleman  contends  for. 
to  be  informed  &  little  upon  the  point  It  must  happen  in  the  very  first  case  to 
of  law;  for  they  have  doubtless  a  just  which  it  is  applied.  Is  not  this  the  plain 
respect  for  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  as  result? — to  resist  by  force  the  execution 
well  as  for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  They  of  a  law  generally  is  treason.  Can  the 
know  he  has  read  Blackstone  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  take  notice  of 
Constitution,  as  well  as  Turenne  and  the  indulgence  of  a  State  to  commit  trea- 
Vauban.  They  would  ask  him,  therefore,  son?  The  common  saying  that  a  State 
something  concerning  their  rights  in  this  cannot  commit  treason  herself  is  nothing 
matter.  They  would  inquire  whether  it  to  the  purpose.  Can  it  authorize  others 
was  not  somewhat  dangerous  to  resist  a  to  do  it?  If  John  Fries  had  produced  an 
law  of  the  United  States.  What  would  act  of  Pennsylvania  annulling  the  law  of 
be  the  nature  of  their  offence,  they  would  Congress  would  it  have  helped  his  case? 
wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military  force  Talk  about  it  as  we  will,  these  doctrines 
and  array,  resisted  the  execution  in  Caro-  go  the  length  of  revolution.  They  are 
lina  of  a  law  of  the  United  States  and  it  incompatible  with  any  peaceable  adminis- 
should  turn  out  after  all  that  the  law  was  tration  of  the  government.  They  lead  di- 
constitutional.  He  would  answer,  of  rectly  to  disunion  and  civil  commotion; 
course,  treason.  No  lawyer  could  give  any  and  therefore  it  is  that  at  the  commence- 
other  answer.  John  Fries,  he  would  tell  ment,  when  they  are  first  found  to  be 
them,  had  learned  that  some  years  ago.  maintained  by  respectable  men  and  in  a 
How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you  pro-  tangible  form,  that  I  enter  my  public  pro- 
pose to  defend  us?  We  are  not  afraid  of  test  against  them  all. 
bullets,  but  treason  has  a  way  of  taking  The  honorable  gentleman  argues  that 
people  off  that  we  do  not  much  relish,  if  this  government  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 
How  do  you  propose  to  defend  US?  "Look  extent  of  its  own  powers,  whether  that 
at  my  floating  banner,"  he  would  reply;  right  of  judging  be  in  Congress  or  the 
"see  there  the  nullifying  law!"     Is  it  Supreme  Court,  it  equally  subverts  State 
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sovereignty.     This    the   gentleman    sees,  subject  to  their  responsibility  to  them; 

or  thinks  he  sees,  although  he  cannot  per-  just  as  the  people  of  a  State  trust  their 

ceive  how  the  right  of  judging,  in  his  own   State  governments  with   a   similar 

manner,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  State  power.    Secondly,  they  have  reposed  their 

legislatures,  has  any  tendency  to  subvert  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  frequent  elections 

the  government  of  the  Union.    The  gentle-  and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  their 

man's  opinion  may  be  that  the  right  ought  own  servants  and  agents  whenever  they 

not  to  have  been  lodged  with  the  general  see   cause.     Thirdly,   they   have   reposed 

government;   he  may  like  better  such  a  trust  in  the  judicial  power,  which,  in  or- 

constitution  as  we  should  have  imder  the  der  that  it  might  be  trustworthy,  they  have 

right  of  State  interference;  but  I  ask  him  made  as  respectable,  as  disinterested,  and 

to  meet  me  on  the  plain  matter  of  fact —  as  independent  as  practicable.     Fourthly, 

I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  Constitution  they  have  seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case  of  neces- 

itself — I  ask  him  if  the  power  is  not  found  sity  or  high  expediency,  on  their  known 

there — clearly  and  visibly  found  there.  and  admitted  power  to  alter  or  amend  the 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  Constitution,  peaceably  and  quietly,  when- 

the  grounds  of  itT    Let  it  be  remembered  ever  experience  shall  point  out  defects  or 

that    the    Constitution    of    the    United  imperfections.    And  finally,  the  people  of 

States  is  not  unalterable.     It  is  to  con-  the  United  States  have  at  no  time,  in  no 

tinue  in  its  present  form  no  longer  than  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorized  any 

the  people  who  established  it  shall  choose  State  legislature  to  construe  or  interpret 

to  continue  it.    If  they  shall  become  con-  their  instrument  of  government,  much  less 

Tinced  that  they  have  made  an  injudicious  to  interfere  by  their  own  power  to  arrest 

or  inexpedient  partition  and  distribution  its  course  and  operation. 

of  power  between  the  State  governments  If,  sir,  the  people  in  these  respects  had 

and  the  general  government,  they  can  alter  done  otherwise  than  they  have  done,  their 

that  distribution  at  will.  Constitution  could  neither  have  been  pre- 

If  anything  be  found  in  the  national  served  nor  would  it  have  been  worth  pre- 
Constitution,  either  by  original  provision  serving.  And  if  its  plain  provision  shall 
or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought  now  lie  disregarded,  and  these  new  doc- 
not  to  be  in  it,  the  people  know  how  to  trines  interpolated  in  it,  it  will  become  as 
get  rid  of  it.  If  any  construction  be  es-  feeble  and  helpless  a  being  as  enemies, 
tablished  acceptable  to  them  so  as  to  whether  early  or  more  recent,  could  pos- 
become  practically  a  part  of  the  Consti-  sibly  desire.  It  will  exist  in  every  State, 
tution,  they  will  amend  it  at  their  own  but  as  a  poor  dependent  on  State  permis- 
sovereign  pleasure.  But  while  the  people  sion.  It  must  borrow  leave  to  be,  and 
choose  to  maintain  it  as  it  is,  while  they  will  be,  no  longer  than  State  pleasure  or 
are  satisfied  with  it,  and  refuse  to  change  State  discretion  sees  fit  to  grant  the  in- 
it,  who  has  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  dulgence  and  to  prolong  its  poor  existence, 
the  State  legislatures  a  right  to  alter  it.  But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there 
either  by  interference,  construction,  or  are  hopes  also.  The  people  have  pre- 
otherwise?  Gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  rec-  served  this,  their  own  chosen  Constitu- 
ollect  that  the  people  have  any  power  tion,  for  forty  years,  and  have  seen  their 
to  do  anything  for  themselves;  they  imag-  happiness,  prosperity,  and  renown  grow 
ine  there  is  no  safety  for  them  any  longer  with  its  growth  and  strengthen  with  its 
than  they  are  under  the  close  guardian-  strength.  They  are  now  generally  strongly 
ship  of  the  State  legislatures.  Sir,  the  attached  to  it.  Overthrown  by  direct  as- 
people  have  not  trusted*  their  safety,  in  sault  it  cannot  be;  evaded,  undermined, 
regard  to  the  general  Constitution,  to  nullified  it  will  not  be  if  we  and  those 
these  hands.  They  have  required  other  who  shall  succeed  us  here,  as  agents  and 
security  and  taken  other  bonds.  They  representatives  of  the  people,  shall  con- 
have  chosen  to  trust  themselves — first,  to  scientiously  and  vigilantly  discharge  the 
the  plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and  two  great  branches  of  onr  public  trust 
to  such  construction  as  the  government  it-  faithfully  to  preserve  and  wisely  to  ad- 
self,  in  doubtful  cases,  should  put  on  its  minister  it. 

own  powers,  under  their  oaths  of  office,  and  Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the 
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reasons  of  my  dissent  to  the  doctrines  able  might  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained,  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
I  am  conscious  of  having  detained  you  While  the  Union  lasts  we  have  high,  ex- 
and  the  Senate  much  too  long.  I  was  citing,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out  be- 
drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previous  fore  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond 
deliberation  such  as  is  suited  to  the  dis-  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil, 
cnssion  of  so  great  and  important  a  sub-  Qod  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least,  that 
ject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on 
heart  is  full,  and  I  have  not  been  willing  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies 
to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its  spon-  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to 
taneous  sentiments.  behold    for    the    last    time    the    sun    in 

I  cannot  even  now  persuade  myself  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the 
to  relinquish  it  without  expressing  once  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a 
more  my  deep  conviction  that  since  it  once  glorious  Union;  on  States  dis- 
respects nothing  less  than  the  union  of  severed,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land 
the  States,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essen-  rent  with  civil  feud,  or  drenched,  it  may 
tial  importance  to  the  public  happiness,  be,  in  fraternal  blood!  Let  their  last 
I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto  to  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  be- 
have kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  hold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic, 
and  honor  of  the  whole  country  and  the  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
preservation  of  our  federal  Union.  It  is  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms 
to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad,  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted, 
It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly  in-  not  a  single  star  obscured — ^bearing  for  its 
debted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as, 
of  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached  What  is  all  this  worth?  nor  those  other 
only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Liberty  first, 
the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  and  Union  afterwards;  but  everywhere, 
its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as 
credit.  Under  its  benign  influence  these  they  float  over  the  sea,  and  over  the  land, 
great  interests  immediately  awoke  as  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heav- 
from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  new-  ens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every 
ness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  true  American  heart — ^Ijiberty  and  Union, 
has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable! 
and  its  blessings;  and  although  our  ter-  Webster,  James,  British  military  offi- 
ritory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider  cer;  born  about  1743;  entered  the  army, 
,  and  our  population  spread  farther  and  and  became  major  of  the  33d  Foot  in 
farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protec-  1771 ;  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Revo- 
tion  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  lutionary  War;  and  became  lieutenant- 
a  copious  fount:  in  of  national,  social,  colonel.  He  took  part  in  the  operations 
personal  happiness.  I  have  not  allowed  in  New  Jersey  in  1777,  at  Verplanck's 
myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to  Point  in  1778,  in  Comwallis's  campaign 
see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  in  the  South,  and  in  the  battle  of  Gull- 
recesses  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  ford,  N.  C,  in  1781.  In  the  latter  engage- 
the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  the  ment  he  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  died  soon  afterwards, 
broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  Webster,  John  Adams,  naval  officer; 
myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  dis-  born  in  Harford  county,  Md.,  Sept.  19, 
union,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  1785;  joined  the  navy  in  1812.  When  the 
sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  British  began  their  march  towards  Wash- 
below;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  ington  he  was  assigned  shore  duty,  and 
counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  govern-  placed  in  charge  of  Battery  Babcock,  at 
ment  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  Bladensburg,  near  Baltimore.  During  the 
bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union  night  of  Sept.  13  he  detected  the  enemy 
should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  toler-   endeavoring  to  land,  and,  in  conjimction 
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with  Fort  Covington,  forced  them  to  with- 
draw, tbuB  saving  Baltimore.  He  reoeived 
tworda  of  honor  from  Baltimore  and  the 
State   of   Maryland :    was    promoteil    cap- 

and  commanded  a  squadron  of  eight  cut' 
ten  in  the  Mexican  War.  lie  died  In  Har- 
ford county.  Md„  July  4.  1876. 

His  son,  JoH.v  Adams,  naval  officer ; 
born  in  Mount  Adams.  Md.,  June  26, 
1823;  joined  the  revenue  marine  aervice  iu 
I842i  promoted  captain  in  1S60;  served  in 
the  Civil  War;  commanded  the  Dobbin  at 
Hampton  Roada,  and  was  the  only  United 
Statea  officer  that  saved  his  vessel  from 
capture  by  the  Confederates.  He  died  in 
O^^maburg,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1875. 

Webster,  Jons  Wbitb,  chemist ;  bom 
in  Boston,  Mase.,  May  20,  1793;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1811,  and  at 
its  medical  department  in  1815;  accepted 
the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralofcy 
there  in  1827,  and  held  it  until  his  death. 
In  1942  he  was  loaned  a  sum  of  money  by 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  who  later  increased 
it  to  nearljr  $2,000.  Subeequentlj'  Park- 
man  accused  Professor  Webster  of  dis- 
honesty. A  meeting  to  settle  matters  was 
appointed  for  Nov.  23,  1841),  nt  the  college 
laboratory,  and  on  that  day  Parkman  was 
murdered.  In  his  confession  Professor 
Webster  said  "  he  called  me  a  scoundrel 
and  a  liar,  and  went  on  heaping  on  me 
the  most  bitter  taunts  and  opprobrious 
epithets."  The  facts  brought  out  in  the 
trial  showed  that  Parkman  had  been  killed 
by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  billet  of 
wood.  The  body  was  then  dismembered, 
parts  of  it  burned  with  the  clothing,  and 
other  parts  concealed  until  they  could  be 
destroyed.  At  the  trial  110  witnesses  were 
examined  and  every  effort  made  to  save 
the  defemlant.  but  the  jury  found  him 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  he 
was  hanged  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  IS.'iO. 

Webster,  Joseph  Dana,  niilitaij  offi- 
cer; born  in  Old  Hampton.  N.  H.,  Aug.  25, 
1911;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1833,  and  was  made  lieutenant  of  topO' 
graphical  engineers  in  July,  1838.  He 
served  with  distinction  through  the  war 
with  Mexico;  resigned  in  1854.  and  settled 
in  Chicago.  Id  .April,  1801.  he  was  placed 
iu  charge  of  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions at  Cairo  and  Paducah,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1983,  became  colonel  of  the  1st  Illi- 


nois Artillery,  assisting  in  the  captui 
Forts  Henry  and  Dooelson.    He  had  charge 
of  all  the  artillery   in  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh,  and  was  chief  of  General  Grant's  staff 
until   October,    1862,   when   be   was   made 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.    Graot 
sent  him  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Illino' 
and   Michigan   Canal,  and   afterwards  1 
became  General  Sherman's  chief  of  t 
General  Webster  was  with  General  Thomi 
at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  w 
etted  major-general  of  volunleera  in  I906fl 
resigned  in  November  following.    He  diea 
in  Chicago,  111.,  March  12,  1876. 

Webster,  Noah,  philologist:  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1758;  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1778,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1781.  The  nest  year  he  open- 
ed a  clasHical  school  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  1793  published  at  Hartford  hia  First 
Part  of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the 
English  Language,  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  the  second  and  third  parts.  His 
American  Spelting-bnok  was  published  in 
17B3.     In   1785  be  visited  the  Southern 


States  to  find  aid  in  procuring  the  enaetr 
ment   of   State    copyright    laws;    and    iv^ 
178D    he   published    Dissertation*   on    tSmM 
L'nglith    Language,    a   series    of    le«tur»" 
which  he  had  delivered  in  various  Ameri- 
can  cities  in   17BU.     Webster  was  at  the 
head   of  an   academy   at   Philadelphia   in 
1787,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings   of    the    convention    there    that 
framed  the  national  Constitution.    In  17SS' J 
he   published   the   American   Ma^aeiiu 
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New  York,  and  returned  to  Hartford  in  served  throughout  the  war  on  the  Penin- 
1789  and  practised  law.  In  1703  he  edit-  sula,  at  Manassas,  South  Mountain,  and 
ed  and  published  in  New  York  a  daily  pa-  Antietam,  and  behaved  gallantly  at  Chan- 
per,  the  Minerva^  and  a  semi-weekly,  the  cellorsville,  for  which  he  was  made  brig- 
Hcrald,  in  support  of  Washington's  admin-  adier-general  of  volunteers,  Jan.  6,  1863. 
istration.  These  were  afterwards  known  He  commanded  the  3d  Brigade  of  the  5th 
as  the  Commercial  Advertiser  and  the  "New  Army  Corps  at  the  time  of  his  death  at 
York  Spectator.  In  1798  he  removed  to  Gettysburg,  July  2,  1863. 
New  Haven,  and,  in  1806,  published  a  Weed,  Thurlow,  journalist;  bom  in 
Compendious  Dictionary,  In  1807  he  pub-  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1797;  became  an  or- 
lished  a  Philosophical  and  Practical  Oram-  phan  in  early  childhood,  with  a  very  scant 
mar  of  the  English  Language,  and,  the  school  education;  learned  the  printer's 
same  year,  began  the  great  work  of  his  trade.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  en- 
life,  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  tered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  serving 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1828,  in  throughout  the  War  of  1812  as  quarter- 
2  volumes,  and  the  second  in  1840,  in  2  master-sergeant;  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
volumes.  While  this  work  was  in  prep-  began  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  the 
aration  he  removed  to  Amherst,  and  was  A^rrtCM^^ttm^,  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Two  years 
one  of  the  most  active  founders  of  Am-  later  he  founded  the  Onondaga  County 
herst  College.  He  returned  to  New  Haven  Republican,  He  was  unsuccessful,  and 
in  1828,  and  resided  there  until  his  death,  worked  as  a  journeyman  printer  until 
May  28,  1843.  Dr.  Webster  was  a  prolific  1825,  when  he  was  engaged  to  edit  a  daily 
writer,  and  published  a  number  of  essays  paper  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  an  anti-masonic 
on  political,  economical,  literary,  and  paper,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the  legis- 
moral  subjects,  as  well  as  on  history,  lature.  In  1830  he  became  editor  of  the 
natural  history,  and  education.  Since  Albany  Evening  Journal,  in  opposition  to 
his  death  his  Dictionary  has  been  revised  the  "  Albany  Regency,"  the  nullification 
several  times,  and  its  name  changed  to  the  policy  of  Calhoun,  and  also  to  the  policy 
International  Dictionary,  of   President  Jackson,  and  conducted   it 

Webster,  Pelatiah,  political  econo-  with  great  ability  more  than  thirty  years, 
mist;  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1725;  Throughout  this  period  he  was  infiuential 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1746;  took  in  both  State  and  national  politics,  and 
a  course  in  theology,  and  was  pastor  in  became  known  as  the  most  adroit  of  party 
Greenwich,  Mass.,  in  1748-49;  removed  to  managers.  He  was  an  original  leader  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  busi-  the  Whig  party,  active  in  the  election  of 
ness.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  Governor  Seward  in  1838  and  1840,  in 
was  a  stanch  patriot ;  was  made  a  prisoner  President  Harrison's  nomination  in  1836 
by  the  British  in  1788;  confined  in  the  and  election  of  1840,  in  President  Taylor's 
city  jail  for  132  days;  and  had  a  part  of  and  General  Scott's  nominations  in  1848 
his  property  confiscated.  He  was  the  au-  and  1852  respectively.  He  advocated  the 
thor  of  Essays  on  Free-trade  and  Finance;  nomination  of  Seward  for  the  Presidency 
Dissertation  on  the  Political  Union  and  in  1856  and  1860,  and  cordially  supported 
Constitution  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  Fremont  and  Lincoln.  In  1861  he  went 
of  North  America;  Reasons  for  Repealing  to  Europe  with  Archbishop  Hughes  and 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  which  took  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  under  a  commission 
away  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  from  the  national  government,  to  endeavor 
America;  and  Political  Essays  on  the  to  prevent  foreign  recognition  of  the  Con- 
Nature  and  Operation  of  Money,  Public  federacy.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  New 
Finances,  and  other  Subjects,  published  York  City,  where  he  edited  the  Commercial 
during  the  American  War.  He  died  in  Advertiser  till  ill-health  caused  his  retire- 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  September,  1795.  ment  in  1867.    He  published  Letters  from 

Weed,  Stephen  Hinsdale,  military  of-  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  Rem- 
ficer;  born  in  New  York  City  in  1834;  iniscences  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854;  served  1870.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  Nov. 
against  the  Indians  from  1857  to  1860;  22,  1882.  His  Autobiography  was  pub- 
became  captain  of  artillery  in  1861,  and  lished  in  Boston  in  1833. 
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n,  Geoboe,  military  oiTscfr;  bora       Weeks,     STEPttEN     Beactbegj 
ricksliurg,  Va.,   about   173D;   was    cator;  bom  in  Paaquotuuk  eouB 
;r  and  Mvern-keeper  there  before   Feb.   2.    1865;    graduated   at  th 
Intion;   was  an  active  poHliciaa    aity   of   North    Carolina    in    lei 
ot,  and  entered  the  military  ser-   over  fifteen  years  in  wlleeting 
f  in  the  strife,  becoming  colonel    material   relating   to   North  Cai 
ia  troopa  in  the  Bummer  of  1770.   an  authority  on  educational  his: 
nade  brigadier-general  in  Febru-    anaociate  editor  of  the  Annual 

on  about  ranltcauBed  him  to  leave    latter  year  he  became  connected 
ce  at  Valley   Forge,   but  he   re-    United  States  Indian  aebool  ser 

aanded  the  militia  near  Glouces-    Una  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  , 

K  the  fliege  of  Yorktown   (1781).   raphy    of    Ihe    Hintoriml    Lttei 

D  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  after  1790.    Xortk  Carolina;  Boitthtm   Quo 
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'I'cry;    Index    to    Xorth    Carolina    Co-    ed  person,  and  then  offered  Iiis  pamphleti  ' 
lonial  and  State  Records;  Life  onrf  Timea    for  sole.     His  mimicry  of  a  drunken  maU 
of  Willie  I'.  Mangum.  United  Statet  8eiv    was  generally  taken  as  good-natured  fun. 
■    of    North    Carolina,    and    President    He   wrote   lives   of   WaBliinglon,   Willtatn 
of  the  Senate,  etc.  PeJin,  Dr.  Fr&nklin,  and  General  Marioa,,- 

Weems,  Mason  Lockk,  hiBtorlnn :  born    and  was  also  the  author  of  several  tracta, J 
In  Dumfries,  Va.,  about  1780;  studied  the-    Ilia   Life   of   Wnskingion  passed   tlirougl^ 
nearly  forty  editions.     He  died  in  Beau^^ 
■f^fh-^  'o""''  S.  C.  May  23,  1825. 

Weeping  -  willow,  The.  After  the 
Soulli  Sen  bubble  in  England  bad  col' 
lapsed,  one  of  the  speculators  who  had 
been  ruined  went  to  Smyrna  lo  mend  hit 
fortunes.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pope,  tha  i 
poet,  and  sent  him  a  box  of  figs.  In  thfl  J 
bo\  Pope  found  the  twig  of  a  tree.  Hfl 
had  just  established  his  villa  at  Twicken- 
ham. He  planted  the  twig  (fortunately) 
by  llie  shore  ot  the  Thames,  not  knowing 
of  what  tree  it  was.  It  grew,  and  was  » 
weeping-willow,  such  as  the  captive  Jews  ^ 
wept  under  on  the  banks  of  the  ri' 
Babylon.  Tliat  twig  was  planted  ii 
In  1775  one  of  the  young  British  otBcer, 
who  eame  lo  Boston  with  the  British  army* 
brought  a  twig  from  Pope's  then  hugv 
iviilow.  expecting,  when  the  "rebellion" 
should  be  crushed,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  settle 
in  America  on  some  confiscated  lands  of 
the  "  rebels,"  where  lie  would  plant  his 
ology  in  London ;  was  rector  several  years  willow,  John  Parke  Custis.  son  of  Mrs. 
of  Mount  Vernon  parish  (Pohick  Church)  Washington,  and  aide  to  General  Wash- 
at  the  time  Washington  attended  there,  and  ington,  at  Cambridge,  going  on  erranda  tft^ 
was  for  a  long  white  a  successful  travelling  the  British  camp,  under  a  flag  of  truce 
agent  for  the  sale  of  books  for  Matthew  became  acquainted  with  the  owner 
Cary,  of  Philadelphia,  travelling  exten-  willow  twig  (which  was  wrapped  ii 
siveiy  in  the  Southern 
Btates.  He  was  eccentric, 
and,  at  public  gatherings, 
would  address  crowds  upon 
the  merits  of  his  honks, 
interspersing  his  remarks 
with  stories  and  anecdotes. 
He  would  also  play  the  vio- 
lin at  dances,  and  preach 
when  occasion  offered, 
Weems  wrote  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Drunkard's 
Looking  -  glass,  illustrated 
with  rude  wood-culs.  Tins 
pamphlet  he  »ohi  wherever 
he  travelled.  He  entered 
fAvems,  addrcaseil  the  com- 
pany usually  aawnibled  in 
such  places,  imitated  the 
foolish  acts  of  an  intoxlcat- 
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silk).     The  disappointed   subaltern  gave  hits  before  the  Council  at  Salamanca;  The 

the  twig  to  Custis,  who  planted  it  near  Landing  of  Hendric  Hudson;  The  Oreeh 

his  home  on  his  estate  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  Girl,  Rebecca;  Pwatum  by  Moonlight;  The 

where  it  became  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  The  Dying 

weeping- willows  in  America.  Oreek;  The  Taking  of  the  Veil;  and  The 

Weightmaiiy   Richard   Hanson,   mili-  Journey  of  the  Disciples  to  Emmaus,    He 

tary  officer;   born  in  Maryland  in  1818;  died  in  New  York  City,  May  1,  1889. 

entered  the  United  States  Military  Acad-  Weisery  Conbad,  pioneer;  bom  in  Ger- 

emy  in  1837;  served  in  the  Mexican  War  many  in   1696;    emigrated  to  New  York 

as  captain  in  the  Missouri  Light  Infantry;  in  1729;  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  1733. 

was  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army  Through  his  influence  with  the  Six  Na- 

in    1848;    was    honorably    discharged    in  tions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colonial 

1849,  and  settled  in  New  Mexico.    He  was  s:overnments  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 

a  Democratic  member  of  Congress  in  1851-  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  on  the 

53;  entered  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  a  other,  he  succeeded   in  deferring  the  al- 

regiment   of   the  Missouri    State   Guard;  liance  between  the  French  and  the  Ind- 

took  part   in  the  battle  of  Carthage   in  ians    until    the    American    colonists    had 

1861;   and  was  killed  while  commanding  grown  strong  enough  to  successfully  de- 

a  brigade  at  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  Aug.  fend  themselves. 

10,  1861.  Weiss,  John,  author;  born  in  Boston, 

Weir,  John  Ferguson,  artist;  born  in  Mass.,  June  28,  1818;  graduated  at  Har- 

West   Point,   N.   Y.,   Aug.    14.    1841 ;    re-  vard  College  in  1837,  and  at  Harvard  Di- 

ceived  a  common  school  education ;  studied  vinity  School ;    and   became  pastor  of  a 

art;    opened   a   studio   in   New   York   in  Unitarian  church  in  Watertown  in  1843, 

1861 ;  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  and  again  in   1859.     In   1870  he  retired 

Academy  of  Design  in  1864,  and  an  Aca-  to  devote  himself  to  literature.    He  pub- 

demician    in    1866;    and   became   director  lished   Esthetic  Prose,   a   translation   of 

and  Professor  of  Painting  and  Design  in  Schiller's   philosophical    and   aesthetic   es- 

Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1869.    He  was  says,  and  Life  and  Correspondence  of  The- 

judge  of  fine  arts  at  the  Centennial  Ex-  odore  Parker,     He  was  attached   to   the 

position    in    Philadelphia    in    1876.      His  transcendental  school  of  philosophy,  and 

best  -  known     paintings    are     The     Oun  was  an  earnest  abolitionist  and  advocate 

Foundry;  Forging   the  Shaft;  and   Sun-  of  woman's   rights.     He  died  in   Boston, 

set  at   West  Point,     He   has  also  given  Mass.,  March  9,  1879. 

much  attention  to  sculpture  and   litera-  Weiss,  or  Weitzius,  George  Michael, 

ture.  clergyman;  born  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 

Weir,  Robert  Walter,  painter;  born  Bhine,  Germany,  in  1697;  ordained  in 
in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1803;  1725;  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
studied  art  in  Italy  three  years,  and,  re-  in  1727,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
turning  home  in  1827,  opened  a  studio  he  organized  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  New  York  City.  From  1830  to  1834  at  Skippack.  Later  he  held  pastorates  in 
he  was  Professor  of  Perspective  in  the  German  churches  in  Schoharie  and  Dutch- 
National  Academy  of  Design;  in  the  lat-  ess  counties,  N.  Y.,  for  fourteen  years, 
ter  year  was  appointed  instructor  in  when  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Pennsyl- 
drawing  in  the  United  States  Military  vania  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  Indians; 
Academy ;  and  held  that  post  and  perform-  and  preached  in  Old  Gosenhoppon  and 
ed  its  duties  with  success  for  a  little  more  Great  Swamp,  Pa.,  from  1746  till  his 
than  forty  years.    Professor  Weir's  paint-  death  in  1762. 

ings   are   not   numerous,   but   are   highly  Weissenfels,  Frederick  H.,  Baron  de, 

valued  for  the  truthfulness  and  the  del-  military  officer;  born  in  Prussia  in  1738; 

icacy  of  sentiment  which  they  all  exhibit,  was    an    officer    in     the    British     army; 

Among  the  most  noted  of  his  pictures  are  emigrated   to   the  United   States   in    1763 

the  Embarkatioh  of  the  Pilgrims,  painted  and  settled  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.    He 

for  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash-  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was 

ington;  The  Antiquary  Introducing  Lovel  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and 

to  his  Womankind;  Red  Jacket;  Colum-  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.     He  accom- 
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panicd  Gen.  John  Sullivan  in  his  expedi-  pastor  of   a   church   in  Mansfield,   which 

tion  against  the  Six  Nations  in  1779.    He  he  held  till  his  death,  April  21,  1824.    He 

died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  14,  1806.  wrote  Eulogy  on  Benjamin  Chaplin;  The 

Weitzel,    Godfrey,   military   engineer;  Addresser  Addressed,  etc. 
born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  1,  1835;  grad-       Weld,     Hobatio     Hastings,     author; 

uated  at  West  Point  in  1855.     Early  in  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  4,'  1811;  be- 

the  Civil  War  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  came  a  printer;  was  editor  of  newspapers 

of  General  Butler  in  the  Department  of  in  Lowell,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 

the   Gulf,   and   became   acting   mayor   of  delphia;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant 

New  Orleans  after  its  capture.    In  August,  Episcopal  Church  in  1845;  and  held  pas- 

1862,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  torates  in  Downingtown,  Pa.,  and  Morris- 
volunteers,  and  did  good  service  in  Lou-  town  and  Riverton,  N.  J.;  and  wrote 
isiana,  commanding  the  advance  of  Gen-  Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography,  toiih 
eral  Banks's  army  in  operations  there  in  a  Narrative  of  his  Public  Life  and  Ser- 

1863.  He  was  at  the  capture  of  Port  Hud-  vice,  etc.  He  died  in  Riverton,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
son.    In  1864  he  commanded  a  division  in  27,   1888. 

the  Army  of  the  James,  and  was  Butler's  Weld,  Isaac,  traveller;  bom  in  Dublin, 
chief  engineer  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  He  Ireland,  March  15,  1774;  was  an  extensive 
was  made  commander  of  the  18th  Army  traveller  on  the  North  American  continent, 
Corps,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  land  making  most  of  his  journeys  on  foot, 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher  in  December,  1864,  horseback,  or  in  a  canoe.  He  was  the  au- 
in  which  he  was  second  in  command,  thor  of  Travels  through  the  States  of 
Weitzel  was  made  major-general  of  volun-  North  America  and  the  Provinces  of  Up- 
teers  in  November,  1864.  During  the  per  and  Lower  Canada  during  the  Tears 
spring  of  1865  he  was  very  active  in  oper-  1795,  1796,  and  1797.  He  died  in  County 
ations  against  Richmond  on  the  left  bank  Dublin,  Ireland,  Aug.  4,  1856. 
of  the  «Iames  River,  and  led  the  troops  Weld,  Theodore  Dwioht,  reformer; 
that  first  entered  Richmond  after  the  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  Nov.  23,  1803;  re- 
flight  of  the  Confederates  from  it.  He  ccived  a  good  education;  was  an  aboli- 
was  brevetted  major-general.  United  States  tionist  lecturer  in  1833-36;  became  editor 
army,  in  March,  1805,  and  promoted  lieu-  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  Ameri- 
tenant-colonel  of  engineers  in  1882.  He  can  Anti-slavery  Society  in  the  latter  year, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  19,  1884.    In  1854  he  founded  a  school  for  both  white 

Welch,  AsHBEL,  civil  engineer;  bom  in  and  negro  children  at  Eagleswood,  N.  J. 
Nelson,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1809;  was  engaged  His  publications  include  The  Power  of 
in  engineering  work  on  the  Lehigh  Canal  Congress  over  the  District  of  Columbia; 
in  1827;  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  The  Bible  against  Slavery;  American 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  in  1835 ;  and  Slavery  as  It  Is,  or  the  Testimony  of  a 
later  located  and  built  the  Belvidere  and  Thousand  Witnesses  (said  to  have  sug- 
Delaware  Railroad,  and  prepared  the  gested  the  writing  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  to 
plans  for  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe)  ;  and  Slavery  and 
Canal  in  1853.  He  was  manager  and  the  Internal  Slave-trade  in  the  United 
afterwards  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  States.  He  died  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Feb. 
Railroad   lines   in   New  Jersey;    was   the   3,  1805. 

first  to  introduce  the  block  system  of  oper-  Welde,  Thomas,  author;  born  in  Eng- 
ating  trains  in  the  United  States;  presi-  land,  presumably  in  1590;  graduated  at 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En-  Cambridge  University  in  1613;  was  ordain- 
gineers  in  1881;  and  author  of  papers  ed  in  the  Established  Church,  but  owing 
on  railway  engineering  and  economics.  He  to  his  Puritan  belief  sailed  for  Boston  in 
died  in  I^mbertville,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1882.    1632;    and  became  minister   of   the   first 

Welch,  Moses  Cook,  clergyman;  bom  church  in  Roxbury,  in  July  of  that  year, 
in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1754;  grad-  In  the  following  November  John  Eliot 
uated  at  Yale  College  in  1772;  taught  was  made  his  associate.  He  was  promi- 
school;  studied  law  and  medicine;  taught  nent  in  arousing  opposition  to  Anne 
again;  then  studied  theology;  was  ordain-  Hutchinson  and  her  teachings,  and  was 
ed  in  1784,  and  succeeded  his  father  as    active  in  her  trial.    He  returned  to  Eng- 
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called  Mr.  Wellea  to  his  cabinet  ai  Secret 
tar^  of  the  Navy,   in  whioh  capacity  he 
He  died  in  Hartford, 
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luud   in   1G41.     He  was  the  author  of  A    man  of  the  CunncctlciiL  liflegatioD  i 
Hkort    Hloiy    of    Ike    Itisa,    Bcign,    and    oiiiivenllon  ul  Chica^'o  lliat  nominated  Mr, 
Ruin  of  the  AntinomiaH*,  Famitiata,  and   LinL'oln  for  Ibe  I'reaiitcntj',  who  in  18G1 
lAberlines  that   infestal   the  Ohvrchfa  of 
Neio   England;    Antinomians   and    Fami- 
listt  Condemned ;  and  joint  author  of  Tke 
Perfect  Pkansfe  undpr  Monkish  Bolinvaa 
(written  against  the  Quakers),  etc     He 
died  in  Enuland,  March  23,  1662. 

Weldon  BaUroad,  The.  On  .Aug.  18, 
1864,  there  was  a  severe  battle  a  few  miles 
below  Petersburg,  Va.,  for  the  possession 
of  the  Weldon  Kailroad.  which  connected 
Richmond  with  the  South.  Warren,  with 
the  5th  Corps,  reached  the  railroad  with- 
out opposition.  Leaving  Griffin  to  hold 
the  point  seized,  Warren  started  for 
Petersburg,  and  soon  fell  in  with  a  strong 
Confederate  force,  whicli  captured  200  of 
a  Maryland  brigade.  A  sharp  fight  en- 
sued. Warren  held  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  but  at  the  cost  of  1,000  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  prieonera.  Lee  then  sent  a 
heavy  force  under  Hill  to  drive  Warren 
from  the  road.  Hill  fell  upon  Warren's 
flank  and  rear,  held  by  Crawford's  di- 
vision, ond  in  the  fierce  struggle  that  served  until 
ensued  the  Confederates  captured  2,500  Conn..  Feb.  II 
of  the  Nationals,  among  them  Gen.  J.  Welles,  Thouas,  colonial  governor; 
Hayes.  Yet  the  Nationals  clung  to  the  born  in  England  in  l.iOS;  came  to  the 
railroad:  and.  reinforcements  coming  up,  United  States  before  163S,  and  settled  in 
Hill  fled.  Warren  recovered  the  ground  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  was  magistrate 
he  had  lost  and  intrenched.  On  the  2lBt  from  1637  till  his  death  in  WethersBeld, 
the  Confederates  returned  and  assailed  Conn.,  Jan.  14,  IGdO.  He  was  treasurer 
the  Nationals  with  a  cross-lire  of  thirty  of  the  colony  in  1639-51;  secretary  of 
guns,  and  also  by  columns  of  infantry,  state  in  1640-4S;  commissioner  of  the 
The  assailants  were  soon  defeated,  with  a  United  Colonies  in  1049  and  1S54; 
Inas  of  500  prisoners.  The  whole  Con-  moderator  of  the  Generol  Court  during 
federate  loss  was  fully  1,200  men.  One  of  the  absence  of  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins  in 
Ijee's  most  important  lines  of  communi-  1654;  deputy -governor  in  the  same  year; 
cation  was  thus  permanently  wrested  from  governor  in  1655  and  1G58;  and  deputy- 
him,     See  Beam's  Statioh.  governor  again  in  165Q. 

WeUand  OanaL    See  Casals.  WeUesley  College,   an   institution  ia 

Wellea,  Gideon,  naval  officer;  bom  in  WeUesley,  Iifass..  for  the  education  of 
Glastonbun,'.  Conn.,  July  1.  1802;  studied  women  exclusively.  It  was  founded  in 
law  under  Judges  Williams  and  Ellsworth,  1870  by  Heotit  Towlb  Durant  (17.  r.) ,  at 
and  in  1826  became  editor  and  a  proprietor  a  cost  of  31,000,000.  and  maintained  by 
of  the  Hartford  Timea,  advocating  the  him  until  his  death,  and  afterwards  by 
election  of  General  Jadison  to  the  Presi-  his  widow.  Since  its  opening  in  1875 
dency.  He  served  in  the  Connecticut  legis-  three  additional  buildint^  have  been 
lature  in  1827-35;  was  comptroller,  and  erected — the  School  of  Music  in  18BI. 
in  1830-41  postmaster,  at  Hartford.  In  Famsworfh  School  of  Art  in  1889,  and 
1846  he  waa  chief  of  a  bureau  in  the  Navy  the  chemistry  building  in  1804.  It  re- 
Department,  having  given  up  his  editorial  ported  in  1S03:  Professors  and  instructors, 
duties.  He  became  identified  with  the  eighty-five;  students,  973;  volumes  in  the 
Republican  parly  in  1837,  and  was  chair-  library,  55,000;  productive  funds,  $626,* 
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SriO;  Rrounda  and  buildings  valued  at 
$1,122,000;  income,  $282,744;  number  of 
grsduaUs,  2^75 ;  preudent,  Caroline 
Hazard,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Welling,  Jaues  Ciabke,  educator; 
born  in  Trenton.  N.  J.,  July  14,  1825; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1B44; 
studied  law,  which  he  abandoned  in  1848 
wh^n  he  was  made  principal  of  the  New 
York  Collegiat«  School ;  was  literaiy 
editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  pub- 
lished in  Waahington,  in  1850-65.  In  this 
paper  he  warmly  supported  the  Union 
cause  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
Lincoln's  early  policy  of  paying  loyal 
owners  for  their  freed  slaves,  but  did  not 
support  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
He  became  president  of  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  in  1867,  and  four  years  later 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Columbian  Col- 
lege in  Washington,  D.  0.  He  died  lo 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept  4, 1SD4. 

Wells,  Calvih,  capitalist;  born  in 
Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  26,  1827: 
prominent  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
since  1852.  In  1878  he  bought  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  which  he  still  controls. 

Wells,  Clark  Henby,  naval  officer ; 
bom  in  Beading,  Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1822 1 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1846;  served  in  the  Mexican 
War;  was  on  the  Petrel  when  that  vesBel 
took  part  in  covering  the  disembarking  of 
Scott's  army  and  in  the  bombardment  of 
Vera  Cruz;  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion which  took  Tampico  and  Tuspan  in 
1846-47,  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
he  was  made  executive  officer  of  the 
steamer  Susquehanna,  which  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  8.  C;  pro- 
moted lieutenant-commander  in  July, 
1862 ;  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Mobile  Bay.  Subsequently  he  served 
with  Admiral  Porter  at  Hampton  Roads; 
was  promoted  captain  in  June,  1871 ;  rear- 
admiral,  Aug.  1,  1864;  and  was  retired 
Sept.  22,  following.  He  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Jan.  28,  1888. 

Welle,  David  Aubs,  economist;  bom 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  17,  1828; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  184T 
and  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
1851 ;  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
last  institution;  chairman  of  a  commis- 
sion to  consider  the  best  way  to  raise 
money  by  taxation  for  tbe  nrnds  of  the 
X.— o  9 


government  fn  1866;  special  commissioner 
of  revenue  in  1866-70;  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  arbitration  for  rail- 
roada  in  187B.  He  was  a  voluminons 
writer  on  economic  subjects.  His  publi- 
cations include  Our  Burden  and  Strength; 
The  Creed  of  Free-trade;  Production  and 
Diatribution  of  Wealth;  Why  we  Trade 
and  Hoio  we  Trade;  The  Silver  Quettitm, 
or  the  Dollar  of  the  Fatherg  c«.  the  Dol- 
lar of  the  8on»;  Report  of  the  United 
States  Revenue   Commieiion;   Our  Mt«^ 


ohant  Marine:  Bom  it  Bote,  InoreoMd, 
Became  Qreat,  Declined,  and  Decayed; 
Relation  of  Tariff  to  Wages,  etc.  He  died 
in  Norwich,  Conn,,  Nov.  S,  1898. 

WeUs,  Fargo  ft  Co.  See  Faboo,  Wiu> 
lAM  Obobob. 

Wells,  Horace,  dentist;  bora  in  Hart- 
ford, Vt.,  Jan.  21,  181S;  received  an 
academic  education  and  after  learning 
dentistry  began  practice  in  his  native  city. 
In  1840;  after  long  seeking  a  means  of 
preventing  pain  while  extracting  teeth, 
he  made  several  unsuccessful  experiments 
with  various  substances,  and  then  de- 
clared that  the  only  efficient  treatment 
was  that  of  nitrous  oxide.  It  wan  not, 
however,  until  Dec.  II,  1844,  that  he  put 
this  agent  into  practical  use,  by  having  a 
tooth  extracted  from  his  own  mouth  with- 
out feeling  pain.  He  then  began  to  use 
the  gas  in  extracting  teeth  from  other 


WELLS— WELSH 

persons.    He  was  the  author  of  A  Hia-  templated,  he  hastened  there  with  thirty 

tory  of  the  Application  of  Nitrous-oxide  friendly  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  form- 

Oae,  Ether,  and  other  Vapors  to  Surgical  ing  a  body-guard  to  the  people  on  their 

Operations.    He  died  in  New  York  City,  way  to  Fort  Wayne,  for  he  felt  certain  that 

Jan.  24,   1848.     A  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  massacre 

Wells  has  since  been  erected  in  Bushnell  them  shortly  after  leaving  the  fort.     On 

Park,    Hartford,    bearing    an    inscription  Aug.    15,  the  people  left  the  place  pre- 

crediting    him    with    the    discovery    of  ceded  by  Captain  Wells  and  fifteen  Ind- 

anssthesia,  although  his  claims  and  those  ians,  the  rest  of  the  Miamis  bringing  up 

of  Drs.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  John  C.  War-  the  rear.    They  had  gone  little  more  than 

ren,  William  T.  G.  Morton,  and  Gardiner  a  mile  when  they  were  attacked  by  600 

Q.  Colton,  formed  the  cause  of  a  notable  Indians,   who   indiscriminately  butchered 

controversy.  soldiers,  women,  and  children.     Captain 

WellSy   John,  jurist;    bom  in   Cherry  Wells  fell  with  half  a  dozen  bullets  in  his 

Valley,    N.    Y.,    in    1770;    graduated    at  body,  which  was  afterwards  brutally  muti- 

Princeton  College  in  1788;  admitted  to  the  lated. 

bar  in  1791;  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  Wells,  William  Vincent,  author; 
in  1797;  and  won  popularity  by  his  skill  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1826;  re- 
in replying  through  the  Evening  Post  to  ceived  a  common  school  education;  be- 
an attack  upon  the  Federalists  by  James  came  a  sailor,  and  afterwards  an  officer 
Cheetham  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  in  the  merchant  marine.  Later  he  was 
The  American  Citizen,  Later  he  conduct-  engaged  in  mining  and  commercial  enter- 
ed the  papers  entitled  The  Federalist,  prises;  removed  to  California  in  1849, 
though  they  received  a  final  revision  by  where  he  built  and  commanded  the  first 
Alexander  Hamilton.  He  died  in  Brook-  steamboat  registered  in  that  State;  and 
lyn.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1823.  afterwards    was    consul-general    of    Hon- 

WellSy  Samuel  Roberts,  phrenologist;  duras  in  the  United  States.     He  owned 

bom  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  4,  and    edited    several    newspapers    in    San 

1820;  studied  medicine,  but  abandoned  its  Francisco;    and    was    author    of    Walk- 

practice  for  phrenology.    He  was  employ-  er's  Expedition  to  Nicaragua;  A  History 

ed  in  a  publishing  house  in   New  York  of  the  Central  American  War;  Explora- 

City  in  1845,  and  became  sole  proprietor  tions  and  Adventures  in  Honduras;  Life 

in   1865.     He  was  editor   of  the   Water-  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams  (his 

cure    Journal    in    1850-62 — the    Phreno-  great-grandfather),  etc. 

logical  Journal  from  1863  till  his  death —  Wellsville,     a     city     in     Columbiana 

and     the     Annual     of     Phrenology     and  county,  0.,  20  miles  north  of  Steubenville. 

Physiognomy  after   1865;    lectured   much  About  2  miles  below  the  present  city  the 

on    phrenology    in    the    United     States,  family  of  Ix)gan,  the  great  Mingo  chief - 

Canada,  and  Great  Britain;  and  was  au-  tain,  was  massacred  in  1774.    See  Logan 

thor  of  The  New  Physiognomy,  or  Signs  (Ta-ga-jute). 

of  Character;  How  to  Read  Character,  etc.  Welsh,    Herbert,    reformer;    born    in 

He   died   in   New   York   City,    April    13,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Dec.    4,    1851;    gradu- 

1876.  ated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 

Wells,  William,  military  officer;  born  1871;    was    the    founder    of    the    Indian 

in   Kentucky,   presumably   in    1770;    was  Rights*  Association,  which  has  done  much 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Miami  Indians  when  to   promote   the   welfare   of   the   Indians, 

twelve  years  old  and  became  the  adopted  and    has    exposed    and    defeated    nuraer- 

son  of  Little  Turtle,  their  chief.    In  1790,  ous  schemes  to  defraud  them.    He  wrote 

when  the  Indians  became  hostile,  he  desert-  Four  Weeks  Among  Some  of  the  Sioux 

ed  them  and  was  made  a  captain  of  scouts  Tribes  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska  in  1882, 

in  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne's  army;  was  in  etc. 

the  United  States  army  till  peace  was  con-  Welsh,  John,  merchant ;  born  in  Phila- 
cluded  fn  1795,  when  he  became  an  Indian  delphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1805;  received  a  col- 
agent  and  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1812,  legiate  education;  formed  a  partnership 
when  he  learned  that  the  evacuation  of  with  his  brothers  in  the  West  India  trade 
Fort  Dearborn    (now  Chicago)    was  con-  in  1874.     During  the  Civil  War  he  took 
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^H       an  Active  interest  in  the  n 

^^M        lief;  was  made  presitient  o 

^H       nimniittee    of    the    snoilR 

^V        fniT   in   1864,   througli   wh 

^^         $1,000,000  was  raised  for 

pital    Buppliea.      In   April, 

elected  president  of  tlie  C 

of   finance,   and   by   hia   ex 

lari^lj  contributed  to  the 

exhibition.     In  recugnition 

medal  and  950.000, 
which   he   gave   to   the 
University   of   Pennsyl- 
vunio     to     endow     the 
John    Welsh    chair    of 
Engliih  literature.     He 
died     in     Philadelphia, 
Pa„  April   10,   1880. 

Wendell,     BAsnETT, 
educator;  born  in  Bos- 
ton.   Mass.,    Aug.     23, 
18S5;      gmduuted      at 
Harvard   University   in 

or  of  Engliah  there  in 
1888-08,  and  Profeeeor 
since    1898.      Hia    pub- 
lieatioOB    include     Life     . 
of  Cotton  Uather;  8tel- 
ligeri  and  Other  Essays 
Coneenting  Ameriea:  A 
Litfrary      Hutory      of 

Wentworth,      Bes- 
NINO.    colonial    govern- 
or;     born      in      Portt- 
mouth.    N.    H.,    July 

at   Harvard   College   in 
1715;    became    a    mer- 
chant,     B      represcnta- 

etid  in   17.14  a  council- 
lor; and  was  governor 
of  New  Hampuhire   in 
1741-67.      He      began 
making  granlii  of  land 
in  the  region  of  Luke 

WENDELL-WENTWORTH                                               I 

neasureB  of  re-    aeat   of  the  Wentworths   is  yet  well  pi^ 
f  the  executive    served    at    Little    Harbor,    not    far    fro* 

y    couTmisBJon    Portsmouth.     He     died     in     Portsmoutl 

eh   more   than    N.  H.,  Oct.  14,  1770. 
army  and  hoa-       Wentwortb,   Sin  John,   colonial   gov 
1873,    he   waa    emor;  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  9 
nlennial  board    1737;   nephew  of   Bcnning:   graduated  a 
ecutivc   ability    Harvard  College  in  I75S.    In  1706  he  wa 

success  of  the   sent  to  England  as  agent  of  the  province 

of  this  flcnice   when    the    Marquis   of    Rockingham    pro 
n   with   a  gold    cured    hia    appointment    aa    governor    o 

1 

thia  was  the  origin  of 

Ion,  Vt.,  wnannmed  in  his  h 
on  which  the  huildinKH  of  I 
lege  were  erected   (500  scr 
by    Oovemor    Went  wort  h- 

tH."     Penning-    New   Hampshire,  which  he  held   in   1707- 
onor.  The  land   7f).     He   was  also  appointed  aurveyor  o 
tortmouth  Col-    the  King's  woodB,  which  waa  a  lucrative 

The    nncient  power  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 

j 
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Hampshire,  Sir  John,  the  last  loyal  gov- 
ernor, seeing  his  power  depart,  and  far- 
ing papular  indignation,  shut  him8i?lf  up 
in  the  fort  at  Portsmouth,  and  his  house 
was  pillaged  by  a  mob.  He  prorogued  the 
Assembly  (July,  I77.S).  retired  to  Boaton. 
soon  afterwards  sailed  to  England,  ittid 
remained  there  until  1TS2,  when  he  was 
made  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Seotia. 
He  died  in  Halifax,  N.  S..  April  B,  1820. 

Wentwortli,  Jobs,  journaliat:  bom  in 
Sandwich.  N.  H.,  March  5,  1815;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1B36;  re- 
moved to  Illinois  the  same  year:  was 
present  at  the  first  meeting  for  the  in- 
corporation of  Chieago  as  a  city:  admitted 
to  the  har  in  1841;  and  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1843-51,  and  1853-55.  The  day 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  adopted  in  the  House  be  de- 
termined to  form  an  a nti -slavery  party, 
and  out  of  his  organization  sprang  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
Chicago  in  1857  and  re-elected  in  18S<1; 
and  was  the  first  mayor  to  urge  his  feltow- 
citizens  to  hasten  recruiting  for  the  Xu- 
tional  army.  His  publications  include 
Oenratopiral.  Biblioijraphical,  and  Bio- 
grapkieitl  Aceounl  of  the  Dencftidanln  of 
Elder  Williata  Wentworth,  and  IlUlorg  of 
Ifce  Wentworth  Family  (3  volumes).  He 
died  in  Chicago,  III.,  Oet.  1«,  1S88, 

Wentworth,  Johm,  lawyer;  born  in 
Bomersworlh,  N.  H.,  July  17,  1745 ;  grad- 


uated at  Harvard  College  it 
mitted  to  (he  bar  and  began  practice 
Dover ;  member  of  the  legislature  in  177ft-  J 
80;  was  made  judge  of  probate  of  Straf- 
ford county,  which  office  he  held  till  hia 
death;  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  I778-7B;  member  of  the  SUte 
council  in  1780-84;  and  of  the  Stat«J 
Senate  in  1784-87.  He  died  in  Dover^J 
N.  H.,  Jan.  10.  1787. 

Wentworth,  JonlirA.  soldier;   bom  tuM 
Portsmoulh.    N.    H..    in     1742.     He    waif 
colonel  of  the   1st  New  Harapshiri 
ment  in  177fl;  and,  after  being  elected  tol 
the   legislature,   served   as   Slate   Henatcr"^ 
for  four  years.     He  was  appointed  n 
gate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  althonj 
he  failed  to  attend.     He  died  in    ' 
of  his  birth.  Oct.  IB,  1809. 

Wentworth,  Tappan,  lawyer;   born  mm 
Dover.  N.  H..  Sept.  24,  1802;  admitted  Cqil 
the  UtT  in  1828.     In  1851  he  served  ii     " 
legislature  as  a  Whig,  and,  later,  i 
publican.      He   wan   elected    to    Congr 
serving   from   IH53   to   1855.     He  died  1 
Boston.  Mum..  June  12,  1B95. 

Weotwortli,  William,  colonist; 
in  Alford,  Kngland.  in  Ifil.'i;  accompani* 
the  Rev,  John  Wheelwright  to  Masncl 
chusetls  in  1030  and  was  associated  wlt^l 
him  during  his  troubles  with  the  MaMa>9 
ehusetts  Rovprnment  owing  tj>  his  Antf'^ 
nomian  l)eliefH.  Later  he  nettled  in  Dover^-J 
N.   H.,   and   afterwards    preached    in 


church   there. 
Tcacuing  a  gari 
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:  was  inetrumental  in  draft  brneatb  the  coal,  he  succeeded  in 
1  from  massacre  by  the  producing  combustion.  Later  he  invented  a 
It  is  said  that  all  the  stove  in  which  he  burned  coai  in  his  own 
Wentworths  in  the  United  States  are  his  home.  He  died  iu  Harper's  Ferry,  Va., 
desoendanls.  He  died  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  Aug.  12,  1843. 
March  10,  1G97.  WMley,  John,   founder  of  the  Metb- 

Werden,  Reed,  naval  officer;  born  in  odist  Church;  born  in  Epworth,  Lincolo- 
Oekware  county.  Pa,,  Feb.  28,  1818;  shire,  June  17,  1703;  was  educated  at  Ox- 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1834  ford  University,  and  ordained  deacon  in 
and  the  Naval  School  at  Philadelphia  in  1726.  In  1730  he  and  hia  brother  Charles, 
1840,  and  served  in  the  war  against  with  a  few  other  etudenta,  formed  a  society 
Mexico,  At  the  capture  of  Koanoke  Island  on  principles  of  greater  austerity  and  me- 
he  commanded  the  steamer  Stars  and  thodica!  religious  life  than  then  prevailed 
Stripes;  was  fleet  captain  of  the  East  in  the  university.  They  obtained  the 
Qutf  Squadron  in  1804-65 ;  and  was  pro-  name  of  Methodists,  and  Wesley  became 
moted  commodore  in  18T1,  and  rear-ad-  the  leader  of  the  association.  In  1736  the 
miral  in  1875.  He  died  in  Newport  R.  I.,  celebrated  Whitefleld  joined  the  society, 
July  13,  1880.  and    be    and    Wesley    accompanied    Ogle- 

Wentat,  Johit,  patriot;  born  about  thorpe  to  Georgia  to  preach  the  Qospel  to 
1730;  was  an  advocate  of  colonial  rights;  the  Indians  in  1730.  Through  the  arts 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  and  falsehoods  of  two  women  Charles  fell 
1776;  its  speaker  in  177B;  and  president  into  temporary  disgrace.  Oglethorpe, 
of  the  executive  council  in  1779.  He  was  satisfled  with  his  explanation,  sent  him 
president  of  the  Georgia  conven- 
tion that  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and 
did  much  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  west  of  Au- 
gusta in  1782.  He  died  in 
Bryan  county,  Ga ,  in  1798 

W«ntwa;,  Lewis,  civil  en- 
gineer; born  in  Altehurg  Ger 
many,  Dec.  4,  17Q9  settled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1780  Not  long 
afterwards  he  constructed  a 
machine  for  manufacturing 
whetstones.  He  next  became 
a  builder  of  bridges  and  power 
mills.  In  1809  he  laid  the  keel 
of  the  first  United  States 
frigate  built  in  the  Philadel 
phia  navy-yard;  in  1812  he  built 
a  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  Philadel 
phia,  which  became  known  as 
the  "  Colossus  of  Fairmount " 
and  which  was  till  that  time 
the  longest  bridge  ever  con 
structed,  having  a  single  arch 
with  a  span  of  340  feet.  About 
1813,  when  he  settled  in  Phtenix- 
ville,  Pa.,  he  began  experiments  *<>■*  w"i«r. 

for     the     purpose     of     utiliiing 

anthracite    coal.     For    a    time    be    found    to  England  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  the 

it  most  difUciilt  to  ignite  it,  but  later,  by    trustees.      John     remained    and     became 

closing  the  furnace  doors  and  making  a   pastor  of  the  church  at  Savannah.     He 
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was  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  rubrics  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  could 
of  the  prayer-book,  for  he  had  not  then  not  aj^rce  with  the  whole  polity  and  the 
begun  his  labors  as  the  founder  of  a  new  attitude  of  that  Church  towards  slavery, 
sect.  His  zeal  and  exactions  at  length  In  doctrine  it  is  similar  to  other  branch- 
gave  offence,  and  he  soon  got  into  other  es  of  Methodism.  There  is  a  general  con- 
trouble  by  becoming  the  lover  of  a  young  ference,  which  is  the  principal  legislative 
woman,  who,  as  he  suggests  in  his  journal,  body,  and  meets  every  four  years.  It 
made  pretensions  to  great  piety  to  entrap  also  has  annual  conferences.  In  1903  the 
him.  By  the  advice  of  friends  he  broke  official  reports  furnished  the  following 
the  engagement.  She  immediately  mar-  statistics:  Ministers,  488;  churches,  564; 
ried  another.     Becoming  less  attentive  to  members,  17,815. 

her  religious  duties,  Wesley,  according  to  Wesleyan  University,  a  co-educational 
the  strict  rule  he  had  laid  down,  after  institution  in  Middletown,  Conn.;  found- 
several  public  reproofs,  which  she  re-  ed  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
sented,  refused  to  admit  her  to  the  Lord's  1830;  the  oldest  college  of  that  denomi- 
Supper.  Her  husband,  regarding  this  as  nation  in  the  country.  Since  1872  it  has 
an  attack  upon  her  religious  character,  been  open  to  students  of  both  sexes.  It 
claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of  $5,000.  contains  the  buildings  of  North  and  South 
The  grand  jury  found  two  bills  against  colleges,  Memorial,  Rich,  and  Judd  halls, 
Wesley,  charging  him  with  this  and  eight  Observatory  Hall,  and  a  gymnasium.  It 
other  abuses  of  his  ecclesiastical  au-  reported  in  1903:  Professors  and  instruc- 
thority,  and  also  of  speaking  and  writing  tors,  thirty-six;  students,  340;  number  of  . 
to  the  woman  without  her  husband's  con-  volumes  in  the  library,  63,000;  productive 
sent.  The  quarrel  grew  hot,  and  finally,  funds,  $1,443,754;  grounds  and  buildings 
by  advice  of  the  Moravians,  he  gave  notice  valued  at  $531,300;  benefactions,  $95,- 
of  his  intention  to  go  to  England  and  lay  000;  income,  $107,599;  number  of  grad- 
the  matter  before  the  trustees.  The  mag-  uates,  2,400;  president,  B.  P.  Raymond, 
istrates  demanded  a  bond  for  his  appear-  D.D.,  LL.D. 

ance  to  answer  to  the  suit  a^^ainst  him.  Weasels,  Henry  Walton,  military  offi- 
He  refused  to  give  it,  and  they  forbade  cer;  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Feb.  20, 
his  departure.  As  soon  as  evening  prayer  1809;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1833; 
was  over  he  fled  to  Charleston,  whence  he  was  engaged  in  the  Seminole  War  and  in 
returned  to  England,  and  never  went  back  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  became  a 
to  Georgia.  He  had  stayed  six  months  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862, 
there,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  serving  in  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula, 
began  itinerant  preaching,  often  in  the  and  was  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks.  He 
open  air,  and  attracted  many  followers,  distinguished  himself  by  his  services 
The  churches  of  the  Establishment  were  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
closed  against  him,  and  he  had  large  in  command  of  Plymoutli  in  1803-04, 
chapels  built  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner  in  April, 
places;  and  he  and  Whitefield  labored  in  1804.  Ho  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
unison  in  building  up  Methodism.  Differ-  eral.  United  States  army,  in  1805;  re- 
ences  in  doctrine  finally  separated  them,  tired  Jan.  1,  1871.  He  died  in  Dover, 
and  they  labored  separately  for  the  same  Del.,  Jan.  12,  1880. 

great     end.     Wesley     travelled      almost  West,   Benjamin,   painter;    bom   near 

continually    over    the    United    Kingdom  Springfield,     Pa.,    Oct.     10,     1738.       His 

in     promoting     his     mission^     and     was  parents   were   Friends.      He   served   as   a 

the   most   successful    preacher   of   modern  private  soldier  under  General  Forbes  for 

times.     He    died    in    London,    March    2,  a  short  time,   when,  having  displayed   a 

1791.  decided  talent  for  art,  he  went  to  Phila- 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  name  usu-  delphia  and  engaged  in  portrait-painting. 

ally   applied   to   a   religious  bo<ly   in   the  In   1700  he  visited  Italy,  and  afterwards 

United    States,    officially    known    as    the  remained  some  time  in  France.     In   17(>3 

Wesleyan    Methodist    Connection    of  he  went  to  England,  and  there,  meeting 

America.     This  sect  was  formed  in  1843  with    much    encouragement    in    his    art, 

by  6,000  members  of  the  New  York  State  made    his    permanent    residence.     He    be- 
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a  tovorite  of  King  George  III.,  shi 
wiiB  a  member  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  at 
ita  foundation  in  1788,  nnd  in  1702  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Joshua.  Reynolds  as  its  presi- 
dent. In  his  picture  of  the  Death  of  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  he  first  departed  from  custom. 


appeared    on     the     New     England 

West,   LroNKL  Sackvihj:.    See   Sack- 

iLB,   Bahon   Lionel   S&CRvnxE   Sai-k 

lle-West. 

West,  Nathaniel,  clergyman;  born  in 


I 


labored  for  many  years  as  a  missionary. 
ll>^   came   to   the   United   States   in    1834,  ] 
and  lield  pastorates  in  Meadville,  North- 
east,   Pittsburg,   McKeesport,   and   Phila-  I 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  in  Monroe,  Mich.    At  the  | 
liepinning  of  the  Civil   War  he  i 
pointed  chaplain  of  the  Satterlee  United  ] 
States  General  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
where    he    acrved    till    his    death,    which  1 
took   place  Sept,  2.   1864.     He  wrote   Tke   I 
Fugitive   Slave-law,   and    Riatory   of    the  | 
Vnilr'l    Slalfs    Army    General    Hospital, 
Went  Philadelphia. 

West,    Samuel,    clergyman;    born 
Viinnouth,   Mass.,   March   3,   1730;   grad- 
iitiled  at  Harvard  College  in  1754;  settled  1 
iiH  a  minister  over  a  congregation  in  New  [ 
Tlfdfnrd   in   ITOl ;   and   preached   the  doc- 
trine that  later  became  known  as  Unita,- 
riiinism.     He  became  a  chaplain  in  the 
Anjcrican  army  directly  after  the  battle 
lit  Hunker  Hill;  and  interpreted  to  Wash-  ' 
iiigton  a  treasonable  letter  written  hy  Dr.  1 
liisjjBis  H>!T.  Rcnjamin  Church  to  a  British  army  officer,    i 

He   was  a   delegate   to  the  constitutional 
costume;    and    (rom    that    time    forward    convention    of    Maasacbuactta,    and    also 
theru    was    more    realism     in     hietorical    to   the  convention  which  adopted  the  n 
painting.     West  received  large  prices  for    tiunal  Cunstitution.     Hia  publications  i: 
Ilia   paintinga.      For    his    Christ    Beating    elude  A  ttermon  on  the  Anninersarji  of  IM  J 
the  Siek  the  British  Institution  gave  him    Landing    of    the    Fathers    at    Plf/mouth,] 
$IS,000.     One  of  his  latest  works.  Death    etc.     He  died  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  Sept.  24,.1 
on  the  Pale  Horse,  ia  in  the  Academy  of    1807.    ,  I 

Fine   Arts   in   Philadelphia.      He   died   in        West    Indies,     islands    discovered    \ij  I 
London,  March  II.  1620.  Columbus:  foi-m  a  long  archipelago  reach-  1 

West,  Fbancis,  naval  officer;  born  in  ing  from  Florida  and  Yucatan  to  the! 
England ;  was  coiomisaioned  admiral  of  New  shores  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  1 
England  in  11123.  with  power  to  restrain  separating  the  open  Atlantic  from  tha-J 
such  abips  as  came  upon  that  coast  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  \ 
flab  without  the  consent  of  the  council  of  Three  great  divisions  are  recogniKed  i 
Plymouth;  but  finding  the  flshermcn  too  this  archipelago; 
stubborn   and  numerous  to  be  controlled,      ,.  q™„,  abiiiik:  cbi*  H.i.i,  [N.rW  Bi«.««l  J».l 


1  June.  1023,  be  sailed  to 

Virginia.  This  interferenee  with   the  New  u   b«Ii 

England  fisheries  called  forth  a  petition  t»> 

to    Parlinirient    from    the    owners    of    the  "" 

fl«li ing' vessels,   and   an   order   whs   issued  y^' 

that  the  business  should  be  free      In  the  p, 

apring  of  1C24  about  Qftv  English  fishing-  Vt 

sn 


I  aooioSTOK.,; 


•  RrillBh  nalntilKl  po«f«1on,  ftiw  ' 
■iHu,  im   I'RivlilDun  Iiland,  iha  M|>IUl.  J 
rm  1  biirrtsrw1ilcUU>m*«iliaauir9lrMai^ 
cjtllinllroHalnrilisrnll. 

inodir^lof  lb*  I'llmsu   of  tb*   EmMtb] 
BMM  and  NorttMTn  Earap*, 
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Omitting    the    insignificant    islets    the   formation  of  a  new  one,  composed  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles  are:  forty  or  fifty  counties  of  the  mountain 

r^on,   the  inhabitants  of  which  owned 


Ni 


m. 

Antilles. 


Lee- 
ward 
l8le& 


Da  tell, 
tt 

British. 

it 

4( 


Wind- 
ward 
.Isles. 


ri«Hn  laUnH.       /Bfitish.Danish,    very  few  slaves,  and  were  enterprising  and 
virgin  isianos....^     Sp^,^        thrifty.     These  counties  were  controlled 

by,  and  for  the  interests  of,  the  great 
slave-holding  region  in  eastern  Virginia. 
There  was  remarkable  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment in  the  convention  against  longer 
submitting  to  this  control,  and  in  love 
for  the  Union.  The  convention  was  too  in- 
formal to  take  action  on  the  momentous 
question  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
State.  By  resolution,  it  condemned  the  or- 
dinance of  secession,  and  called  a  provi- 
sional convention  to  assemble  at  the  same 
place  on  June  11  following,  if  the  ordi- 
nance should  be  ratified  by  the  people. 

A  central  committee  was  appointed,  who 
issued  (May  22)  an  address  to  the  people 
of  northwestern  Virginia.  The  Confed- 
erates were  thoroughly  alarmed  by  these 
proceedings.  Expecting  an  armed  revolt 
in  that  section,  the  governor  (Letcher) 
sent  orders  to  the  commander  of  State 


Angailla British. 

St  Christopher  (St.  \  «. 

KiU*s) ) 

St  Martin French,  Dutch. 

St  Bartholomew French. 

Saba 

St  Eostatios. 

Nevis 

Barbuda 

Antigua 

Montserret 

Guadeloupe. French. 

Marie-Oalante '' 

Dominica British. 

Martinique French 

St  Lucia 

St  Vincent 

Grenada 

Barfoadoes 

Tobago. 

Trinidad 

Oruba 

Curapoa 

Buen  Ayre 

A  ve8(  Bird)  Islands 

LosRoques 

Orclillla 

^Blanquella. 


British. 

({ 

4( 
t( 
tt 

Dutch. 

tt 

tt 


Venezuela. 


See  Cuba;  Marttnique;  Porto  Rico. 

West   Indies,    Danish.     See   Danish  troops  at  Grafton  to  seize  arms  at  Wheel- 

Wbst  Indies.  ing,  arm  such  men  as  might  rally  to  his 

West  Point  Military  Academy.     See  camp,  and  cut  off  telegraphic  communi- 

Militart  Academy,  United  States.  cation  between  Wheeling  and  Washington. 

West  Virgina,  State  of.    In  the  Vir-  He  was  ordered  to  destroy  the  Baltimore 

ginia  Secession  Convention  the  members  and  Ohio  Railroad  if  troops  from  Ohio 

from  the  western  or  mountainous  districts  or  Pennsylvania  should  attempt  to  pass 

were  nearly  all  Unionists.    Before  the  ad-  over  it. 

joumment  of  that  convention  the  inhab-  The  convention  met  June  11,  with  Ar- 

itants   of   the   mountain   region   had   met  tliur  J.   Boreman   president.     A   commit- 

at  various  places  to  consult  upon  public  toe  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 

affairs.     At  the  first  of  these,  at  Clarks-  riprhts.     All    allegiance   to   the   Southern 

burg,  April  22,   1861,  John  S.  Carlile,  a  Confederacy  was  totally  denied,  and  it  was 

member  of  the  convention,  offered  a  series  declared  that  all  officers  in  Virginia  who 

of  resolutions  calling  an  assembly  of  dele-  adhered   to   it  were  suspended   and   their 

gates  of  the  people  at  Wheeling,  on  May  offices  vacated.     They  condemned  the  or- 

13.    They  were  adopted.    At  a  meeting  at  dinance  of  secession,  and  called  upon  all 

Kingwood,  in  Preston  county  (May  4),  it  citizens  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  the 

was  declared  that  the  separation  of  west-  Confederacy  to  lay  them  down.    Measures 

em  from  eastern  Virginia  was  essential  were  adopted  for  a  ])rovisional  government 

to  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties.  They  and  for  the  election  of  officers  for  a  period 

also  resolved  to  so  far  defy  the  Confeder-  of   six   months.     This   was  not  secession 

ate  authorities  of  the  State  as  to  elect  from  Virginia,  but  purely  revolutionary. 

a  representative  in  the  national  Congress.  On  June   17   a  declaration  of  indepen- 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  at  other  dence  of  the  old  government  of  Virginia  was 

meetings.      The    convention    of    delegates  adopted,  and  was  signed  by  the  fifty-six 

met  at  Wheeling  on  the  appointed  day.   A  members  present.     On  the  20th  there  was 

large  number  of  counties  were  represent-  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  separa- 

ed  by  almost  400  delegates.  tion  of  western  from  eastern  Virginia,  and 

The  chief  topic  discussed  in  the  conven-  on   that  day  the  provisional   government 

tion  was  the  division  of  the  State  and  the  was    organized    by    the    appointment    of 
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Francis  H,  Pierpont,  of  Marion  county.  See  Ukited  States,  West  VaaiviA,  i 

governor;  Daniel  Polatey,  of  Mason  county,  vol.  ix.;  Vibginia. 
lieuteaant-govemori     and    an    executive  state  governors. 

council   of   five   members.      The   governor  Arthar 

immediately  notified  the  President  of  the  "'"nTj'uwb*""'"''' 

United  States  of  inauTrection  in  western  Hanry  k.  M««"il«wi." 

Virginia,   and   asked   aid   to   suppress   it,  i^Snin' iS?,''™" 

He  raised  $12,000  for  the  public  use,  pledg-  a.  B%m\u^:. '.'.'.'.'. 

iag    his    own    private    fortune     for     the  ?""*"^'  WscCorklA 

amount.      A   legislature   was   elected   and  ,«ihe^B  while"™" 

met   at   Wheeling,   on   July   1,   and   John  W.  ILO.  Cm 
8.   Carlile  and   Waitman   T.   Willey   ' 
chosen  to  represent  the  "  restored  comi 

wealth"    in    the    Senate    of    the    United  ^■!.'_"'^°J:_''iii!?.v!- 

States.      The    convention    reassembled    on  , 

Aug.  20,  and   passed  an  ordinance   for  a  ' 

new  State,  which  was  submitted  to  the  i 

people,  and  by  them  ratified.  ' 

At  a  session  of  the  convention  on  Nov.  ! 

27,  the  name  of  West  Virginia  was  given  ' 

to  the  new  State.    A  new  constitution  was  aMpben  b,  ElkipiT!. 


UKITKt)  STATF!'  BEUATOnS. 


Nutun  B.  Scolt. 


Westcott,  TiiouPBON,  editor;  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  5,  1820;  educated 
En  Pennsylvania;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1841;  was  a  law  reporter  on  the  Public 
Ledger  in  1846-51;  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Deapalch  in  1848-84;  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Inquirer  In  1863-60;  and  became  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  in  1884.  He 
has  contributed  articles  to  periodicals,  and 
written  lAfe  of  John  Filck,  the  Inventor 
of  the  Bteamboat;  The  Taa-payer'a  (Tuide; 
The  Chronicles  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
offoiTiai  the  Untied  Stales  of  America; 
Historic  Mansions  and  Buildings  of  Phila- 
delphia, etc.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  8.  1888. 

Westerlo,  EiLABncs,  clergyman;  born 
n  Cautes,  Holland,  in  October,  1T38;  grad- 


framed,  which  the  people  ratified  on  May 

3,  18G2.    On  the  same  day  the  legislature  uated    at    the   University    of    Gruningen : 

approved   all   of   the   proceedings   in    the  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 

matter,   and   established   a   new   common-  in  Albany  in   !76O-90;   sympathized  with 

wealth.     On  July  20,  1863,  West  Virginia  the  colonies  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 

was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and   when  Washington   visited  Albany  in 

by  art  of  Congress,  which  had  been   ap-  1782  he  made  the  address  of  welcome.    He 

proved   by  the   President.   Dec.   31,    1862.  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26,  1700. 
A  State  seal,  with  an  appropriate  device,       Weatem  Companr,  Thk.     John  I*w 

was   adopted,    inscribed,   "  State   of  West  was  the  successor  of  Crozat  in  a  commer- 

Virginis.   Montani  Semper  Liber  "  (moun-  cial  scheme  in  Louisiana  (see  LotnslARA). 

taincers   are   always   free),   and   tbe   new  He  formed  a  company  under  the  sanction 

commonwealth     took     its     place     as     the  of  the  regent  of  France   (August,   1717), 

thirty-fifth   State   of   the   Union,   covering  and  it  was  called  the  Western  Company, 

an  area  of  23,000  square  miles.     Popula-  The  grants  made  to  it  were  for  twenty-flve 

lation  in  1800,  762,704;  in  1000,  058,800.  years,  and  tbe  sovereignty  of  all  Louisiana 
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undefined  region — was  given  to  the  the  latter  rate  began  to  buy  something 

company.     The  sole  conditions  were  horn-  else  besides  shares  the  bonds  quickly  fell, 

age  to  the  French  monarch  and  a  gold  Depreciation  was  rapid,  and  wide-spread 

crown   at  the  beginning  of  every  reign,  ruin    was    the    consequence.      See    Law, 

With  a  capital  of  40,000,000  livres,  Law  John. 

and  his  associates  entered  upon  a  great  Western  Lands.  There  was  a  "  lion  in 
scheme  of  commerce  and  colonization,  the  way"  of  the  ratification  of  the  Arti- 
Armed  vessels  bearing  troops  and  colo-  cles  of  Confederation — namely,  the  vexed 
nists  were  soon  seen  upon  the  ocean.  Law  question  of  the  Western  lands,  within 
appointed  Bienville  governor  of  the  do-  vague  or  undefined  boundaries  of  States, 
main,  and  he  selected  the  site  of  New  Or-  The  boundaries  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
leans  for  its  capital,  where,  in  February,  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
1718,  he  left  fifty  persons  to  clear  the  ware,  and  Maryland — six  of  the  thirteen 
ground  and  to  build.  Great  prosperity  — had  boundaries  exactly  defined.  These 
was  promised.  The  shares  of  the  company  were  "  non-claimant  States."  Massachu' 
rose  in  value,  and  in  May,  1719,  Law  ob-  setts,  CJonnecticut,  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 
tained  from  the  regent  power  to  join  with  linas  extended,  under  their  charters,  to 
it  the  French  East  India  Company,  hav-  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  to  the  Mississippi 
ing  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  beyond  River  since  that  had  been  established 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Then  the  name  (1763)  as  the  western  boundary  of  Brit- 
of  the  association  was  changed  to  "  The  ish  possessions  in  America.  Georgia  also 
Indian  Company,"  and  it  was  authorized  claimed  jurisdiction  to  the  Mississippi;  so, 
to  issue  50,000  new  shares.  It  made  con-  also,  did  New  York,  under  color  of  cer- 
cessions  of  land  to  private  adventurers  tain  alleged  acknowledgments  of  her  juris- 
under  the  control  of  the  company,  and  diction  made  during  colonial  times  by  the 
these  sent  out  settlers.  Six  Nations,  the  conquerors,  it  was  pre- 
New  establishments  for  trade  were  open-  tended,  of  the  whole  Western  country  he- 
ed on  the  Mississippi,  the  Red,  and  the  tween  and  including  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Missouri  rivers,  and  these  plantations  the  Cumberland  Mountains  below  the  Ohio 
proved  to  be  permanent  ones.  Success  River.  These  were  "  claimant  States."  As 
caused  Law  to  venture  upon  the  gigantic  all  that  vast  territory  was  to  be  wrested 
scheme  of  paying  off  a  large  portion  of  from  Great  Britain  by  joint  efforts,  it 
the  public  debt  of  France  through  the  was  claimed  that  it  ought  to  be  joint 
operations  of  the  company.  It  was  pro-  property.  The  "  claimant  States "  expect- 
posed  to  take  up,  by  the  issue  of  company  ed  great  revenues  from  these  Western 
stock,  government  stock  to  the  amount  of  lands  that  would  pay  their  debts,  and 
1,600,000,000  livres,  in  exchange  for  the  they  strenuously  adhered  to  their  rights; 
privilege  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  while  the  landless,  or  "  non  -  claimant, 
kingdom.  The  new  shares  were  sought  States,"  regarded  with  jealousy  the  pros- 
for  by  the  French  people  with  such  avidity  pect  of  the  overflowing  treasuries  of  their 
that  300,000  new  shares  were  applied  for  neighbors.  The  claimant  States  secured 
when  there  were  but  50,000  to  distribute,  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  Articles 
The  enlargement  of  currency  and  universal  of  Confederation  that  no  State  should  be 
confidence  in  Law  made  every  form  of  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of 
industry  prosperous.  But  the  attempt  of  the  United  States.  All  the  non-claimant 
a  company  of  directors  in  Paris  to  man-  States  excepting  Maryland  reluctantly 
age  a  colony  in  America,  the  dishonesty  con.sented  to  this  provision ;  the  latter 
of  agents,  the  reliance  for  profit  on  mines  steadily  refused  to  sign  the  articles  while 
that  were  never  found  and  upon  tobacco  that  provision  was  retained, 
that  was  never  cultivated,  together  with  New  York  led  the  way  towards  recon- 
the  wild  spirit  of  speculation  that  con-  ciliation  by  giving  a  discretionary  power 
vulsed  all  France  and  made  it  a  nation  to  her  delegates  in  Congress  (February, 
of  lunatics,  soon  brought  the  operations  17S0),  to  cede  to  the  Union  that  portion 
of  the  (»ompany  to  an  end.  Shares  had  of  her  claim  west  of  a  north  and  south 
risen  from  the  par  value  of  500  livres  line  drawn  through  the  western  extremity 
to  5,000  livres.     When  the  purchasers  at  of    Lake    Ontario.      The    other    claimant 
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States  were  urged  by  the  Congress  to  fol-  inary  movements.  It  was  provided  that 
low  this  example,  under  a  guarantee  when  any  such  State  had  acquired  20,000 
(Sept.  6,  1780)  that  the  lands  so  ceded  inhabitants,  the  latter,  on  giving  due  proof 
should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  ben-  thereof  to  C-ongress,  should  receive  author- 
efit,  and,  as  they  became  peopled,  should  ity  from  that  body  to  call  a  convention  of 
be  formed  into  republican  States  to  be  representatives  to  establish  a  permanent 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  peers  of  the  government  for  themselves  on  the  follow- 
others.  Connecticut  offered  (Oct.  10,  ing  basis:  First,  that  they  should  forever 
1780)  to  cede  her  claims  to  the  region  west  remain  a  part  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
of  Pennsylvania,  excepting  a  broad  tract  United  States  of  America;  second,  that 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  immediately  adjoin-  they  should  be  subject  to  the  Articles  of 
ing  Pennsylvania.  This  was  afterwards  Confederation  equally  with  those  of  the 
known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve.  Vir-  original  States;  third,  that  they  should  in 
ginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  (Dec.  31,  no  case  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
1780)  all  claim  to  the  territory  northwest  United  States  to  the  soil  of  such  States, 
of  the  Ohio,  provided  that  State  should  nor  with  the  ordinances  and  regulations 
be  guaranteed  the  right  to  the  remain-  which  Congress  might  find  necessary  for 
ing  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  securing  the  title  of  such  soil  to  bona  fide 
north  of  lat.  30®  30'  N.  The  New  York  purchasers;  fourth,  that  they  should  be 
delegates  executed  a  deed  to  the  United  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  national  debt 
States  (March  1,  1781)  of  the  territory  contracted  or  to  be  contracted;  fifth,  that 
west  of  the  line  before  mentioned;  and  no  tax  should  be  imposed  on  lands  belong- 
on  the  same  day  the  delegates  from  Mary-  ing  to  the  United  States;  sixth,  that  these 
land,  authorized  by  the  Assembly  imme-  respective  governments  should  be  republi- 
diately  after  the  Virginia  cession,  signed  can  in  form;  and,  seventh,  that  the  lands 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  This  com-  of  non-resident  proprietors  should  in  no 
pleted  the  ratification  of  that  fundamen-  case  be  taxed  higher  than  that  of  the  res- 
tal  law  of  the  Union,  and  henceforth  it  idents  within  any  new  State.  It  was  also 
was  the  supreme  constitution  until  super-  provided  that  whenever  any  of  the  new 
seded  by  another  and  a  better  one.  States  should  have  as  many  free  inhab- 

Western  Beserve,  The.    See  Garfield,  itants  as  the  least  populous  of  the  thirteen 

James  Abbam.  original  States,  it  should  be  admitted  into 

Western  Territory,  The.    In  1784  Con-  Congress  by  delegates  on  an  equal  footing 

gress   provided   a   temporary  government  with    the    original    States,    provided    the 

for  the  country  ceded  by  the  several  States  requisite  number  of  the  States  forming  the 

and  the  Indians  "  beyond  the  mountains."  Union  should  consent  to  such  admission. 
Such  territory  was  to  be  divided  into  dis-       Westinghonsey  George,  inventor;  bom 

tinct  States;  the  inhabitants  of  any  such  in   Central   Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Oct.   6,   1846; 

division   might  be   authorized   to  hold   a  settled  in  Schenectady  in   1856;   received 

convention  of  "their   free  males  of  full  a   high   school   education;    served   in   the 

age"   for   the  purpose   of   establishing  a  National    army    in    1863-65.      After    the 

temporary  government,  and  to  adopt  the  war   he   engaged   in    the   manufacture   of 

constitution  and  laws  of  any  State  already  machinery  under  his  various  patents.  His 

established,    and,    under    certain    restric-  inventions  include  a  rotary  engine;   sev- 

tions,  to  make  political  divisions  in  the  eral   devices  in   railway  signals;    electric 

newly   organized   territory   into    counties  machinery;    the   Westinghouse   air-brake, 

and  townships.    These  were  to  be  prelim-  etc. 


WESTMINSTEB   ABBE7 

Westminster  Abbey.  Founded  by  Ed-  first  cruciform  church  erected  in  England, 
ward  the  Confessor  when  released  from  In  it  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  were 
his  vow  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  crowned  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  It  was  built  on  Confessor  to  the  present,  and  many  of 
the  site  of  an  older  church,  and  was  the    them  are  buried  there. 
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Tlic  pregpnl  clitiri'li   is  niitinly  lliv  wuilc  Aroljdtti(.-ua  t>F  WestmiDstFr  (now  Dean  a 

of  JUmy  in.   (1220-BtP)   and  Hpury  VII.,  CuiitPrbury) : 
who   iRid   UiB  torner-slone   of   Ihe   ohapel 

which    bears    hiii    name.    .Tan.    -4.    1502.  Weslniinster  Abbey   U  tuost   freqiienU 

The  wcHtem  towers  Here  rebuilt  by  George  entered  by  the  great  northern  door,  uaiu 

I.  and  Oeorgc  IF.  ly    knoivn   aa   Solomon's   Porch. 


The  Share  of  Amfrica  in  Weatininstfr  however,  ask  the  eourteoua  American^ 
Abbey.— Thf  following  article  wag  written  visitor  to  walk  through  St.  Margaret's  J 
by   the   Venerable   F.    W.    Farrar,    D.D.,    chiirrh*yard,     and     round     the     westers,  d 
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facade  of  the  Abbey,  and  to  enter  by  the  ment  reared  by  the  nation  to  the  memory 

door  under  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  tow-  of  Captain  Comewell,  who  perished  nobly 

ers.    Pass  through  the  western  door,  and  in  the  sea-fight  oflf  Toulon  in   1742.     A 

pause  for  a  moment  passage  recently  cut  through  the  Sicilian 

«.  iirv        K  KKi      K     *        ^   *  ..  ,     ^      .  marble  pediment  of  this  block  of  sculpture 

Where^  bobbles   burst,   and  folly's  dancing  ^^mits    you    into    the    baptistery,    which 

Melts  If  It  cross  the  threshold.'*  stands  under  the  southwest  tower.    There 

you  will  see  the  seat  in  which  the  judges 

Of  all  the  glory  of  this  symbolic  archi-  sat  when  the  baptistery  was  used  as  a 

tecture,    of    the    awe-inspiring    grandeur  consistory    court,    the    tomb    of    Craggs, 

and  beauty  of  this  great  minster,  which  with   its  poor  epitaph  by  Pope,  and  the 

makes  us  feel  at  once  that  beautiful  memorials  of  Wordsworth,  Keble, 

«.  mu      ^         ^      ^    ,           t  w  w,    .-  Maurice,    and    Kingsley.     An    American 

"They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home        _„„ „   ,     ,        ..^     "^    ,.       .   .         . 

Who  thus  could  build,"  ™^y  ^^**  ^^^^  w**^"  peculiar  mterest  on 

the  fine  bust  o^  Kingsley,  for  his  lecture 

how   much   may   be   claimed   in   part   by  on    the    abbey    was    delivered    to    many 

America?  thousands   of   Americans   in   their   great 

In  one  sense  all  of  it  which  belongs  to  cities.  But  there  are  two  other  memorials 
the  epoch  which  elapsed  between  the  age  which  combine  with  these  to  give  to  this 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  disas-  spot  in  the  abbey  the  name  of  "  Little 
trous  days  of  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  Poets*  Corner."  They  are  the  stained- 
Laud.  An  English  writer  who  lives  in  glass  windows  in  memory  of  George 
America  has  said  that  "  in  signing  away  Herbert  and  William  Cowper.  They  be- 
his  own  empire  George  III.  did  not  sign  long  entirely  to  America,  for  they  are  the 
away  the  empire  of  English  liberty,  of  gift  of  an  American  citizen,  my  honored 
English  law,  of  English  literature,  of  Eng-  friend,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  Phila- 
lish  blood,  of  English  religion,  or  of  the  delphia.  In  the  stained  glass  are  the 
English  tongue."  Americans  enjoy,  no  effigies  of  the  two  poets.  Both  of  them 
less  than  we,  the  benefit  of  the  great  were  Westminster  boys,  and  the  most 
charter,  the  petition  of  right,  the  haheais  beautiful  representatives  of  all  that  is 
corpus  act.  They  need  not  go  back  for  holy  in  two  very  opposite  schools  of  re- 
their  history  to  Indian  annals  or  Icelandic  ligious  thought.  It  was  a  happy  inspira- 
sagas.  Theirs  are  the  palaces  of  the  Plan-  tion  which  suggested  the  erection  of  this 
tagenets,  the  cathedrals  which  enshrine  window.  George  Herbert  and  William 
our  old  religion,  the  illustrious  hall  in  Cowper  were  well  deserving  of  memorials 
which  the  long  line  of  our  great  judges  in  the  abbey,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
reared  by  their  decisions  the  fabric  of  our  they  had  so  often  played  in  its  cloisters 
law,  the  gray  colleges  in  which  our  intel-  and  worshipped  in  its  choir.  The  com- 
lect  and  science  found  their  earliest  home,  bination  of  the  two  suggests  the  higher 
the  graves  where  our  heroes  and  sages  and  unity  which  reconciles  all  minor  points  of 
poets  sleep.  Indeed,  I  have  understated  ecclesiastical  difference, 
their  share  in  the  abbey.  It  reaches  down  Leaving  the  baptistery,  and  walking  to 
not  only  to  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  the  third  pillar  of  the  nave  on  the  north 
Fathers,  but  to  the  War  of  Independence,  side,  the  visitor  will  see  opposite  to  the 
Chatham  and  Burke  and  Barr4  as  well  as  pillar  a  slab  in  the  fioor  which  covers  an 
Patrick  Henry  advocated  the  American  empty  grave.  In  this  respect  the  slab  is 
cause,  which  engaged  the  sympathy  of  the  unique.  It  marks  the  spot  where  lay,  for 
great  mass  of  Englishmen,  if  not  that  of  a  few  days  only,  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Grenville  and  North.  generous   American   citizen,   George   Pea- 

We  shall  not  have  far  to  walk  before  body.    The  name  of  Mr.  Peabody  will  be 

we    find    those    memorials   of   the    abbey  remembered  for  centuries  to  come  in  Eng- 

which  belong  to  America  in  some  special  land,   because   it   is   perpetuated   by   the 

and  distinctive  way,  and  it  is  to  those  buildings   for  the  residence  of  the  poor 

that  I  shall  closely  confine  myself.     On  which  are  due  to  his  great  bequest.     It 

entering  the  western  door  you  will   see  will  be  brought  into  yet  more  constant 

immediately  to  your  right  the  huge  monu-  remembrance  by  this  his  temporary  grave. 
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"  His  first  American  ancestor,"  says  Ticonderoga.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Col.  Roger 
Colonel  Chester,  "emigrated  from  Hert-  Townshend,  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while 
fordshire  as  a  husbandman  in  1635."  reconnoitring  the  French  lines  on  July 
With  singular  felicity  Dean  Stanley  26,  1760.  He  wa^  only  twenty-eight,  and 
chose  from  Mr.  Peabody*s  own  diary  a  is  represented  on  the  bas-relief  surround- 
sentence  to  carve  upon  his  tomb.  It  is,  ed  by  his  officers  as  he  lay  in  the  agonies 
"  I  have  prayed  my  Heavenly  Father  day  of  death.  Americans  will  look  with  inter- 
by  day  that  I  might  be  enabled  before  I  est  on  the  fine  figures  of  the  two  red 
died  to  show  my  gratitude  for  the  bless-  Indians  who  support  the  sarcophagus, 
ings  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  me  by  These  are  the  only  Indians  represented  in 
doing  some  great  good  to  my  fellow-men."  the  abbey,  although  there  are  tomahawks 

Sentences    like    these    have    something  and    Indian    ornaments   on   the   tomb   of 

more   than   a   biographic   interest.     They  Wolfe. 

are  as  morally  instructive  as  those  carved  Of  the  War  of  Independence  there  are 

for  the  benefit  of  citizens  on  the  Athenian  but  three  memorials,  all  full  of  pathos. 

Hermai,     They  are  scarcely  to  be  found  In    the    north    cloister    in    a    nameless 

on  any  tombs  before  the  late  dean's  time,  grave  lies  Gen.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who 

and  they  form  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  died    on    Aug.    4,    1793,    at    the    age    of 

dull,  vain,  and  exuberant  verbosity  which  seventy,  sixteen  years  after  he  had  sur- 

makes  so  many  of  the  epitaphs  absolutely  rendered  and  resigned  his  sword  to  €ren- 

unreadable.  eral   Gates  at   Saratoga   in    1777.     It   is 

Now  cross  with  me  to  the  fourth  pillar  strange   that   there   should   be  no  monu- 

on  the  south  side,  and  you  will  see  on  the  ment,  not  even   an   inscription,   to   mark 

wall  above  you  a  cenotaph  of  pathetic  in-  the  spot  where  He  the  remains  of  a  man 

terest.     It  is  the  only  one  raised  by  one  whose  defeat  sent  such  a  thrill  through 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  it  the   heart   of    England    and    America    as 

was  placed  here  in  honor  of  an  English  has  never  been  equalled  in  modem  times, 

officer.     It  is  the  memorial  erected  by  an  Passing  by  for  one  moment  the  tomb  of 

order  of  "  the  Great  and  General   Court  Andr<^,  to  which  we  shall   return,  notice 

of  the   Province  of  Massachusetts   Bay,"  on  the  wall  of  the  choir,  south  aisle,  the 

Feb.   1,   1769,  "To  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  little,    unpretending    tablet    to    William 

Brigadier-General  of  his  Majesty's  forces  Wragg.     He  was  a  lawyer  of  South  Caro- 

in  North  America,  who  was  slain  July  6,  lina,    who,    when    the    American    colonies 

1768,  on  the  march  of  Ticonderoga.  in  the  revolted   from   Great   Britain,  "  inflexibly 

thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  in  testimony  maintained  liis  loyalty  to  the  person  and 

of  the  sense  they  had  of  his  services  and  government   of    his    sovereign,"    and    was 

military  virtues,  and  of  the  affection  their  therefore  compelled  to  leave  his  distressed 

officers  and  soldiers  bore  to  his  command."  family  and  ample  fortune,  and  to  fly  from 

The  figure  which  mourns  over  the  hero's  the  Slates  in  the  very  year  of  Burgoyne's 

trophies  and  armorial  bearings  represents  surrender.     His  ship  was  lost  on  the  coast 

the   genius   of    Massachusetts    Ray.      The  of  Holland.     The  bas-relief  represents  the 

sum  voted  by  the  province  for  the  monu-  shipwreck  in  which  he  perished,  and  the 

ment  was  £250.     Howe  was  the   idol   of  escape  of  his  son,  who,  with  the  faithful 

his  soldiers,  in  all  of  whose  hardships  he  aid  of  a  black  slave,  clung  to  a  floating 

shared.     Among  other   anecdotes   of   him  package,    and    was    cast    alive    upon    the 

we  are  told  that  he  cut  his  hair  short  like  shore. 

his   men.     He   is   buried   at   Albany,   and  The  most   interesting  memorial   of  the 

many  years  after  his  interment,  when  his  war  is  undoubtedly  the  famous  tomb  of 

coffin  was  opened — alas!  there  are  few  of  Maj.     John     Andrr'.      The     circumstances 

the   great    dead   whose   remains   have   es-  which   brought   about   the   death   of   that 

caped  this  desecration — it  was  found  that  brave,  bright,  and  unfortunate  young  of- 

after  death  his  locks  had  grown  to  beauti-  ficer  are  narrated  with  such  ample  detail 

ful  luxuriance.  in  all   American  historic^s.  and  the  whole 

Advance  to  the  third  ])illar  beyond  this,  story  of  tlie   treason   of   Benedict    Arnold 

and    on    the   wall    you    will    again    see   a  and   the   arrest    of   AndrC*   is   so    familiar 

tomb   which   bears   the   ill-fated   name   of  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them.    His  one 
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esire  wna  that  he  tihould  not  be  regarded  Iiira  intcUigenue  u/iuii  yiouiid   not   ici 

B  a.  spy,  a.nd  that  he  should  be  shot  as  n  the  poitn  of  either  army."     "  Agitiust  mf  J 

oldier,    not     hung    as    a     felon.     But  elipulation."  he  said.  "  my  intention,  and  1 

Provost-Marshal    Cunningham    bad    hung  without  m;  knowledge,   t   wai  conducted  1 

I   Capt.    Nathan    Hate,    and    hence    Andr^  within  one  of  your  poBte.''     "  Sureljr."  bft  1 

I  pleaded  in  vain  in  his  letter  to  Waahingtnn  said   to   Major   Tallmadge,   "you  do   not! 

I  that  he  had  agreed   to  meet  "  a  person "  consider    Tinle's    case    and    mine    alike."  1 

1    (Arnold  or  bis  agent)   "who  wna  to  give  "Yen,"  replied  the  American  ranjor,"pre-  I 
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cisely  similar,  and  similar  will  be  your  not   with    Washington   at   all,   but   with 

fate."    How  much  he  won  the  sympathy  General    Greene,    whom    Washington    de- 

and  affection  of  his  captors  by  ]iis  frank-  puted  to  act  in  his  behalf.    We  can  only 

ness     and     courage;     how     Washington  suppose  that  the  designer,  Adam,  and  the 

thought    him    ''more    unfortunate    than  sculptor.  Van  Geldert,  were  either  imper- 

guilty,"  and  with  his  own  hands  closed  fectly  acquainted  with  the  real  facts,  or 

the  shutters  of  his  room  from  which  the  have  allowed  themselves  the  poetic  license 

gibbet  at  Tappan  was  visible;  how  until  of  their  art. 

the  last  fatal  moment  he  was  kept  in  mer-  The  heads  of  Washington  and  Andr^ 
ciful  ignorance  that  he  was  not  to  die  a  have  several  times  been  knocked  off  and 
soldier's  death ;  how  bravely  he  met  his  carried  away  by  nefarious  relic-seekers.  It 
miserable  fate ;  how  he  was  buried  under  is  hard  to  conceive  the  feelings  which  could 
the  gallows,  and  a  peach-tree  planted  on  permit  such  a  vulgar  mixture  of  sacrilege 
the  spot;  how,  forty  years  later,  at  the  re-  and  theft.  It  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
quest  of  the  Duke  of  York,  his  remains  posed  that  this  was  done  in  old  days  by 
were  disinterred  and  sent  to  England;  mischievous  Westminster  boys,  with  no 
how  it  was  found  that  the  peach-tree  had  loftier  object  than  to  find  something  con- 
twined  its  roots  among  his  hair ;  how  the  veniently  round  with  which  to  play  hockey 
funeral  service  was  read  over  his  remains  in  the  cloisters.  Charles  Lamb,  writing  to 
on  Nov.  28,  1821,  in  the  abbey,  by  Southey,  said  that  ''perhaps  it  was  the 
Dean  Ireland,  and  this  monument  erected  mischief  of  some  school-boy  fired  with 
to  his  memory  by  George  III. — are  facts  some  raw  notions  of  transatlantic  freedom, 
known  to  all.  The  Americans  have  treat-  The  mischief  was  done  about  the  time  that 
ed  his  memory  with  generosity.  They  you  were  a  scholar  there.  Do  you  know 
wept  at  his  death;  they  sent  home  his  re-  anything  about  the  unfortunate  relic?" 
mains  with  every  circumstance  of  honor.  The  passage  was  a  mere  jest,  but  Southey 
Mr.  Cyrus  Field  has  erected  a  handsome  so  much  disliked  any  allusion  to  the  "  Pan- 
monument  which  will  mark  for  future  tisocracy "  dreams  of  his  earlier  days  that 
generations  the  historic  spot  where  he  was  he  remained  seriously  offended  with  Lamb 
executed.  for  years.    I  do  not  believe  myself  that 

On  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  sits  Bri-  Westminster  boys   could   ever  have  been 

tannia,  mourning,   beside   her  lion.     The  such  Philistines  as  to  deface  the  beautiful 

bas-relief   represents    Washington    in   his  works  of  art  which  are  consecrated  by  the 

tent,   surrounded   by   his   officers,   one   of  memories  of  the  dead.    The  beauty  and 

whom   sits   on   the  ground  weeping.    An  historic  interest  of  the  heads  must  have 

officer  bearing  a  letter  in  his  hand  is  ap-  tempted   the   senseless   and   unscrupulous 

proaching  with  a   flag  of  truce.    On  the  greed  of  mere  relic-mongers, 
right  is  the  fine  figure  of  Andr^,  with  a       Over  Andre's  tomb,  fastened  to  the  wall, 

platoon  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  front  of  is  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaves  brought  by 

him  under  their  officer.     At  one  side  is  Dean  Stanley  from  Tappan,  and  by  him 

the  tree  which  formed  his  gibbet.  placed  here.     He  also  hung  on  the  monu- 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  letter  in  the  ment  a  little  silver  medal  commemorative 
hand  of  the  officer  is  meant  to  be  the  letter  of  Andre's  fate,  which  was  given  him  by 
which  Andr^  wrote  to  Washington  en-  Mr.  Field;  but  that  was  stolen, 
treating  that  he  might  not  die  a  felon's  Leaving  the  tomb  of  the  ill-fated  officer, 
death.  The  touching  original — ^\^'hich  has  our  American  friend  must  not  omit  to  no- 
been  paraphrased  in  verse  by  N.  P.  Willis  tice  on  the  same  wall,  a  little  farther  on, 
— is  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  No  flag  a  modest  tablet  to  an  American  citizen, 
of  truce,  however,  could  have  been  needed  Col.  J.  L.  Chester,  who,  with  rare  mu- 
for  the  conveyance  of  this  letter,  which  nificence  and  rare  devotion  of  labor,  has 
Andr6  simply  sent  from  the  cottage  in  edited  in  a  handsome  volume  The  Mar- 
which  he  was  a  prisoner.  The  flag  of  truce  riage,  Baptismal,  and  Burial  Register 
was  only  used  by  General  Robertson,  whom  of  the  Abbey.  Tlie  work  could  only  have 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  with  two  others  been  accomplished  by  an  archaeologist 
to  lay  before  Washington  the  proofs  fired  with  intense  devotion  to  his  art.  In 
of  Andre's  innocence.     The  interview  was  this  work,  which  cost  him  years  of  effort, 
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T'twunds  of  expense,  whicb  good  wild  whose  gvncalogi^^ 

rlie  could  never  hope  to  aec  repaid.  Colonel  been  oeeupied.     Happily,   there   is  no 

Chester  lias  stoicil  a  miisa  of  the  Pioat  cu-  «nrd  which  he   would   have   valued  i 

I   rious  and   ii  mil  tain  able  iuformntion.    The  highly. 
only  waj-  in  whii'li  the  dean  and  chapter        A  little  farther  on,  also  on  the  wall  of  | 

could    recognixe   tlie   great   and   unselfish  the    south    eboir    aisle,    is    the    exquia: 

aerrices  of  an  Aniericnn  to  their  cathedral  cenotaph  erected  bj  the  tolerant  catlio-  I 

was  by  giving  his  memorial  tablet  a  place  licity  of  Dean  Stanley  in  honor  of  John  ^ 

among  lliose  of  so  many  of  the  great  and  iiud   Charles   Wesley.     1   need   hardly   tell 
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an  American  that  both  of  them  belong,  across  the  Atlantic  It  is  that  of  Barton 
by  the  evangelistic  labor  of  their  lives,  Booth,  the  actor,  who  died  in  1733.  His 
to  America  as  well  as  to  England.  It  passion  for  acting  was  first  stimulated  by 
18  true  that  they  went  there  young  and  the  applause  which  he  won  at  the  annual 
untried,  and  that  neither  the  work  of  play  of  Terence,  performed  by  the  West- 
Charles  at  Frederica  nor  of  John  at  Sa-  minster  boys.  lie  was  at  Westminster 
vannah  was  marked  by  the  wisdom  and  under  the  plagoaus  Orhilius  of  the  school, 
meekness  of  their  later  lives.  Still,  it  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  and  he  escaped 
counts  for  something  in  the  history  of  to  Ireland  to  go  on  the  stage.  Among  his 
America  that  the  founders  of  the  greatest  lineal  descendants  are  Mr.  Edwin  Booth, 
religious  movement  of  the  last  century  distinguished  like  his  ancestor  for  his 
preached  also  in  the  New  World,  and  that  Shakespearian  representations,  and  Wilkes 
Whitefield,  who  succeeded  John  at  Savan-  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Lincoln  in  Ford's 
nah,  made  many  voyages  to  (Georgia,  and  Theatre,  Washington,  on  Good  Friday, 
now  lies  in  his  peaceful  grave  at  Newbury-  1865.  How  many  destinies,  how  many 
port.  generations,  were  influenced  by  the  ap* 
A  few  steps  farther  will  take  you  into  plause  given  to  a  dashing  Westminster 
the  south  transept,  and  there,  in  Poets'  boy  al)out  the  year  1695! 
Corner,  among  the  many  busts,  tombs.  While  we  are  in  Poets'  Corner  we  may 
and  statues  of  great  authors,  there  are  as  well  save  time  by  stepping  into  the 
some  in  which  Americans  may  claim  an  ancient  chapter  •  house,  in  which  were 
immediate  interest.  Dickens  and  Thack-  held  not  only  the  capitular  meetings  of 
eray,  whose  memorials  are  not  far  from  the  abbot  and  monks,  but  also,  for  three 
the  statue  of  Addison,  were  known  to  centuries,  the  sessions  of  the  English  Par- 
thousands  in  the  United  States  by  their  liament.  The  stained-glass  windows,  ori^- 
readings  and  lectures.  Tlie  bust  of  Cole-  inally  designed  by  the  "  picturesque  sen- 
ridge — ^who  has  hitherto  been  uncom-  sibility"  of  Dean  Stanley,  now  form  his 
memorated  in  the  abbey,  and  for  some  worthy  memorial.  The  first  of  the  series 
memorial  of  whose  greatness  Queen  Emma  was  bequeathed  by  the  dean  himself;  the 
of  Hawaii  asked  in  vain  when  she  visited  second  was  given  by  Queen  Victoria;  the 
Westminster — is  the  work  of  an  American  next  is  a  token  of  the  love  and  honor  felt 
artist  and  the  gift  of  an  American  citizen ;  for  him  by  his  American  friends.  It  is 
and  the  American  poet  and  minister,  Mr.  commemorative  of  events  in  the  four- 
J.  R.  Lowell,  pronounced  the  oration  when  teenth  century.  The  upper  circle  is  oe- 
the  bust  was  unveiled.  Here,  too,  is  the  cupied  by  riiauoer;  the  royal  personages 
statue  of  Campbell,  who  found  the  sub-  are  Edward  II  [..  Queen  Philippa,  the  Black 
ject  of  one  of  his  longest  poems  Prince,  and  Kicliard  11.:  the  scenes  repre- 

..  ^     „  ^         .      .,     *  .    T,^       1      M  scntod  are,  the  al)l)ot  and  monks  in  their 

"On  Susquehanna 8  side,  fair  Wyoming,"  ,i...^4„..  i.«„^„      m        ir  e    r^ 

*  f  *         o  ciKiptcr-Iiouse,    the     lloii.ee    of    Commons 

and  immortalized— though  with  many  er-  with  their  si)eaker,  the  lilaok  Prince  car- 

rors— the    historic    massacre.     The    white  ^'^^<^    J"*"    Parliament,    and    Richard    11. 

bust    of   Longfellow    belongs    to    America  nieeting  Wat  Tyler.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips 

alone.     He  did  not  attain— he  would  have  P'looks,    one    of    Dean    Stanley's    dearest 

been   the  last   to   claim   for   himself— the  friends,    was    invited    by    the    Prince    of 

highest   rank  in  the  band   of  poets.     He  Wales  to  be  ])resint  as  a  representative  of 

placed    himself,    and    riglitly.    below    the  America   at   a    meeting  of   the   executive 

grand  old  masters,  the  bards'  sublime  committee  to  carry  out  the  Stanley  me- 
morial. 
"Whose  distant  footsteps  echo  r«««,;«-.  u.^u   '^t^   *t  „   „i  u       t  i.v 

Down  the  corridors  of  time,"  Conun^r  back   into  the  abbey  from  the 

chapter-himse,  give  a  glance  at  the  long 
but  no  poet  has  ever  been  more  universal-  series  of  statesmen  so  many  of  whom 
ly  beloved  for  his  lyric  sweetness  and  his  were  intimately  concerned  with  the  fort- 
white  purity  of  soul.  unes  of  America.  There  are  Palmerston, 
Between  the  monuments  of  Philips  and  who  sent  the  troops  to  Canada  after  the 
Drayton  there  is  one  which  will  have  a  Slidell  and  Mason  alTair;  and  Disraeli; 
melancholy  interest  for  the  visitor  from  and   Canning,  who  used   the  proud   sen- 
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e.  "  I  called  tlie  New  World  into  ex-  Wilberforcp,    wIiubc   benevolent   prindplea 

I   utcnee  to  redress  the  l)alante  of  the  Old  ";  were    prncticnlly    llie    gi'ent    question    at 

t   and    Chatham,    hia    eagle    face    kindling  itake   in   the    American   Civil    War,   and 

1^  with  the   passion   witb   which  he   pleaded  from    wham    the    American    aboHtionUts 

'    "      rigbta  of  the  colouists.    Tliere,  too,  lies  W.   Ltoyd  Garrison  and  Wendell   Vb"" 
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drew    no    small    part    of    their    inspira-  Here  lay  for  a  time  the  body  of  one  of  the 

tion.  most  remarkable  men  and  righteous  rulers 

Among  the  statesmen  in  the  north  tran-  whom    England    has   ever    produced — ^the 

sept,  next  to  the  statue  of  Lord  Beacons-  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell.    In  the 

field,  is  the  monument  of  the  Irish  admi-  chapel    also    lay    his    venerable    mother, 

ral.  Sir  Peter  Warren,  who  helped  to  take  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Des- 

Louisburg  from  the  French  in  1745.    He  borough,  and  others  of  his  family.    Here, 

commanded  on  the  American  Station  for  too,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  abbey,  once 

years,   and   owned   the   tract   of   land   in  lay  the  mortal  bodies  of  Admiral  Blake, 

New  York  City  once  known  as  Greenwich  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  seamen; 

Village.     His  house  was  still   shown   in  of  Sir  Thomas  May,  the  translator  of  Lu- 

1863.    Warren  Street  and  Warren  Place —  can,   and   historian   of  the  Long   Parlia- 

which  ntii  through  part  of  his  original  ment;  of  Pym  and  Strode  and  Bradshaw 

property — are  named  from  him.     Roubil-  and  Ireton.     It  is  a  shameful  and  too  fa- 

iac  in  bis  bust  has  been  so  faithful  as  to  miliar  fact  that  the  bodies  of  Cromwell, 

indicate  even  the  marks  of  the  small-pox  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton  were  exhumed  and 

on  Sir  Peter's  face.  hung  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  that 

Then,  passing  along  the  north  ambula-  their  heads — "  but  not  until  they  had 
tory,  take  a  long  look  at  the  monument  quite  done  with  them,"  as  Carlyle  say»— 
of  the  "  little,  sickly,  red-haired  "  hero  and  were  stuck  on  pikes  at  the  top  of  West- 
enthusiast  whose  courage  and  genius  minster  Hnll.  Others  of  the  common- 
stormed  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  so-  wealth  personages,  to  the  number  of  twen- 
cured  for  Great  Britain  the  possession  of  ty-ono,  were  exhumed  by  an  act  of  poor 
Canada.  The  figure  of  Wolfe  is  ridicu-  and  base  revenge,  under  an  order  dated 
lously  represented  undraped,  only  that  at  the  Court  of  Whitehall,  Sept.  9,  1061, 
the  sculptor,  Joseph  Wilton,  might  con-  and  were  flung  promiscuously  into  a 
veniently  display  his  knowledge  of  anat-  namelcfls  pit  at  the  northwest  of  the 
omy.  abbey,  where  their  remains  lie  without  a 

Just  beyond  the  tomb  is  the  chapel  of  memorial  to  this  day.    Deep,  indeed,  would 

Abbot  Islip,  over  which  you  will  see,  in  have   been   the  interest   of  Americans  in 

the   Effigy   Chamber,   which    can    only   be  the   graves   of   some   of    thcpe.      But   the 

visited  by  a  special  order,  the  large  chest  vault  in  which  Cromwell  lay  was  reserved 

in  which  the  remains  of  Andrf?  were  sent  in  part  to  bury  the  illegitimate  children 

home  from  Amc'iica.  of   Charles   IT.      Could    there   be   a   more 

Passing  into  Henry  VII.*s  Chapel,  striking  proof  that  the  Revolution  had 
Americans  will  certainly  look  with  some  failed  for  the  time  than  the  fact  that  these 
sense  of  participation  on  Boehm's  ox-  scions  of  proflijrato  amours  were  thought 
quisite  efTiLry  of  Dean  Stanley.  For  Fuflloiently  royal  for  srravrs  which  the 
America  ho  always  felt  an  enthusiastic  mortal  remains  of  a  Cromwoll  and  a  Blake 
affection,  and  his  visit  to  America  was  the  had  boon  supposod  to  dosocrato? 
one  event  which  conspicuously  brighten-  With  all  tho  greater  roliof.  then,  will 
ed  his  sad  closing  years.  Nothing  more  yon  walk  back  with  nio  to  Poots'  Corner, 
delighted  him  than  tho  entliusiastio  inter-  and  look  on  tho  moniorial  of  John  ^lilton. 
est  of  Americans  in  the  abl>ey  which  he  Ho  died  in  1074.  and  it  roquirod  a  century 
so  dearly  loved.  He  was  always  ready  to  to  olapso  In^foro  Knprland  ventured  on  a 
show  its  wonders  to  the  many  transatlan-  public  rooojrnition  of  his  supreme  great- 
tic  visitors  who  found  in  the  deanery  a  noss.  When  Dr.  Snialridiro  wrote  for  the 
cordial  welcome.  His  sermons  and  ad-  statue  of  John  Philips  the  ridiculous 
dresses  delivered  in  America  have  a  per-  euloi^y  that  ho  was  *'  Fni  Miliono  Sc- 
manent  value,  and  will  long  endear  him  ctmdus,  primoqur  pirnr  par.''  tho  lino  was 
to  the  hearts  of  our  kin  beyond  sea.  erased  by  tho  narrow  prejudieo  of  Bishop 

To    the    left    of    this    little    chapel    is  Sprat,  who  would  not    have  tho  walls  of 

the  one  which  forms  the  extreme  east  of  the  abl>oy  **  polIut<'d  *'  by  tho  name  of  the 

Henry  VII.'s   Chapel,   and   of  which    the  author  of  Pamtflsr  /.o.<f^  because  that  poet 

windows   are   still   full   of   the  significant  had  written  tho  Drftuaio  Popnli  Aruilirnni^ 

emblems  placed  there  by  the  royal  builder,  and  boon  a   friend  of  rronnvoll.  Harring- 
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til  I7II7  the  nmiiumrut  lu  Kiigliinil,.atiil  ull  tlUtifl 

Milton    w«9   cit-t'li'd   by   AuUtlur    Bi-uson.  her   religion."      Tho   yoke   tii    ubBoIutism 

The  odmiasion  of  this  moiiuuicnt  here,  a  whirh  in  llic  acvfTilceulli  century  we  liail 

ciiiitury  nnii  n  linlF  sLgri.  is  one  niure  si^ii  not  strenglh  to  llirow  off  in  the  motlier- 

liiat  lilt'   Hevolulion   did  not   wholly   fuil  country   you   taciipi'd   in   the   colony,   snd 

even    in    Fngliind.    and    Ibnt    there    were  there,  beyond  the  rcneh  of  llic  Restorntion, 


thoae  who  even  then  revered  the  namea  nt  Milton's   vision   proved   true,   and   a    frai 

I    rromweJl  and  Milton.     But  the  principles  comtuunity    was    founded,    though 

I    of  that  Revolution,  never  whplly  forgotten  hunihle  and  unauspeeted  form,  which  de-^ 

by   Gnglinhmen,    were    completely    triuni-  pcnded  on  the  life  of  no  single  chief,  and 

phnnt  in  America.     The  colonists  carried  lived    on    when    Cromwell    died.      Milton, 

to   .America,   as   Mr.   Gladstone   bus   said,  when  the  night  of  the  Reatoration  closed 

''  bII  that  was  democratic  in  the  policy  of  on  the  brief  and  stormy  day  ot  his  party. 
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bated  no  jot  of  hope.  He  was  strong  in  1872;  and  invented  the  firbt  copper-coat- 
that  strength  of  conviction  which  assures  ed  carbons  in  1873.  Two  years  later  he 
spirits  like  his  of  the  future,  however  settled  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  estab- 
dark  the  present  may  appear.  But  could  lished  the  Weston  Dynamo-Electric  Ma- 
he  have  beheld  it,  the  morning,  moving  chine  Company  in  1877,  and  four  years 
westward  in  the  track  of  the  Puritan  later  merged  it  with  the  United  States 
emigrants,  had  passed  from  his  hemisphere  Electric  Lighting  Company,  of  which  he 
only  to  shine  in  yours,  with  no  fitful  ray,  was  electrician  until  1888.  He  has  made 
but  with  a  steady  brightness  which  will  many  improvements  in  electric  lighting 
in  due  time  reillumine  the  feudal  darkness  and  other  electrical  devices.  In  1888  he 
of  the  Old  World.  was  made  president  of  the  American  In- 

Westminster  Assembly,  an  assembly  stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 

of  divines  called  at  Westminster  by  the  Weston,    Thomas,    colonist;    bom    in 

British  Parliament  in  1C41.     Urgent  let-  England   about   1575;   became  a  wealthy 

ters  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Ootton,  of  Bos-  merchant  in  London.     An  active  member 

ton.    Hooker,    of    Hartford,    and    Daven-  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  he  sold  out  his 

port,  of  New  Haven,  to  represent  the  New  interest   in   the  affair   and   entered  upon' 

England  churches  in  that  assembly.    They  speculation  on  his  own  account.    Sixty  men, 

declined  the  invitation,  for  they  had  w^ord  chiefly  indentured  servants,  without  wom- 

concerning  a  breach  between  Parliament  en,  were  sent  to  the  Plymouth  colony  to 

and  the  King,  and  letters  from  England  make  a  new  and  independent  settlement 

advised  them  to  wait.     It  was  at  the  be-  not  far  away.    They  subsisted  for  two  or 

ginning    of    the    civil    war    in    England,  three  months  on  the  bounty  of  the  Plym- 

Besides,  Mr.  Hooker  was  then  framing  a  outh    people,    and   committed   thefts   and 

system  of  church  government  for  the  Con-  other  crimes.  Late  in  the  year  (1622)  they 

gregational  churches  of  New  England,  let  established     themselves     at     Wissagasset 

the  determination  of  Westminster  be  what  ( now  WejTnouth ) ,  on  the  south  shore  of 

it  might.  Massachusetts    Bay,    where    they    wasted 

Westminster,  Treaty  of,  a  treaty  be-  their  provisions  and  were  reduced  to  great 

tween    England    and    Holland,    concluded  distress.    They  dispersed  in  small  parties, 

March  6,  1674.     By  this  treaty,  proclaimed  begging    or    stealing    from    the    Indians, 

simultaneously  at  I-iondon  and  The  Hague,  who   finally  resolved  to  destroy  the  un- 

New  Netherland  was  surrendered  to  the  welcome  intruders.     At  about  that  time 

English.     Information    of    this    surrender  Edward  Winslow  visited  and  healed  the 

was  first  made  kno^vn  to  the  Dutch  gov-  sick  Massasoit,  who,  in  gratitude,  gave  his 

ernor.  Clove,  by  two  men  from  Connocti-  healer  warning  of  the  plot. 

cut.     The  inhabitants  of  New  Orange   (as  Winalow    hastened    back    and    laid    the 

New  York  had  been  renamed)   were  so  ex-  matter  before  the  governor,  when  Captain 

asperated    that    the    bearers    of    the    evil  Standish  was  sent  with  eight  men,  under 

news  were  arrested  and   punished.     They  the  pretext  of  trade,  to  ascertain  the  truth 

gathered  in  excited  grouj)s  in  the  streets,  and  warn  the  Wissai,Msset  men  of  their 

and  cursed  the  States-General  for  giving  danger.     He   was  ordered,   if  the  natives 

hip    the    fairest    colony    belonging    to    the  were   hostile,   to  bring  back   the   head  of 

Dutch.     They  declared  that  no  authority  Wituwannit,   a   noted   warrior,   mentioned 

of  States  or  Prince  could  compel  them  to  as  the  leader  of  the  conspirators.  Standish 

yield  the  country  to  the  English  again;  found  the  Indians  full  of  defiance.     Tak- 

and  that  they  would  fight  to  defend  it  "  so  ing   this   as   an   evidence   of   their   guilt, 

long  as  they  could  stand  with  one  leg  and  Standish,  being  with  the  obnoxious  chief 

fight  with  one  hand."    They  had  tasted  of  and    three   of   his    followers    in    a   cabin, 

l^nglish  liberty  and  found  it  bitter;   but  and  having  his  men  with  him,  closed  the 

they  quietly  submitted.  door,    and    at   a    given    signal    seized    the 

Weston,   Edward,  electrician;   born  in  knife  of  one  of  the  warriors  and  stabbed 

England,  May  9,  1850;  came  to  the  Unit-  Wituwannit   to   the    heart.      Two    of   the 

ed    States    in    1870,   and    became    chemist  others  were  slain,  and  the  third — a  boy — 

in  the  American  Nickel-plating  Company;  was  hanged.     The  Indians,  alarmed,   fled 

studied    dynamo  -  electric    machinery    in  to  the  swamps,  and  several  more  of  them 
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were  killed.  Then  the  ill-favored  plantation  several   addressee.      To   the   military   and 

of  WiaaagasHet  was  abandoned.     Wituwa-  civil  authorities  he  said; 

mut'B  head  was  carried  to  Plymouth  upon  "  It  is  quite  impoasible  to  concede  that 

a   pole  and  set  up  aa  a  warning   to  the  the  status  of  the  rebelHon  and  the  manner 

other    Indiana,      This    savage    work    dis-  in  which  the  rebel  chiefs  have  overrun  the 

tressed  the  good  Rohinson,  who  wrote  to  island,   the  active   pursuit   by   our   troops 

the  Plymouth  colonists,  "  Oh,  how  happy  being  unable  to  check  them,  indicates  in- 

B  thing  would  it  have  been  that  you  had  difference  or  a  lack  of  spirit  on  the  part  of 

converted   some   before   you   killed   any!"  the  inhabitants,  for  I  do  not  understand 

Weston  died  in  England  after  1024.  how  property  holders  can  remain  inactive 

Weston'B      Colony.         See      Weston,  and   neutral   while   their   plantations   are 

Thouas,  being  burned  before  their  eyes,  making  do 

Weyler  y  Nlcolau,  Vai.ERIano,  mill-  efforts  whatever  to  aid  those  who  would 
tary  officer;  born  in  Spain  in  1840;  be-  punish  such  vandalism.  Nor  can  I  ei- 
came  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Spanish  plain  how  some,  even  among  native  Span- 
army  and  captain -general  of  the  Canary  inrds,  residents  of  the  island,  can  sympa- 
Islands  when  tliirty-ninc  years  old  as  a,  tbize  with  the  insurgents. 
reward  for  his  services  in  the  Santo  Do-  "  It  is  there/ore  necessary  for  the  gov- 
mingo  campaign.  He  distinguished  him-  ernment  to  throw  more  energy  into  the 
self  during  the  Carlist  War,  and  attracted  campaign,  and  thus  reanimate  the  people, 
attention  to  himself  during  the  Spanish  reinspiring  them  with  new  confidence  in 
War  against  the  Ifoors  in   Africa.     Gen-  the  final  triumph  of  our  cause,  at  the  , 


eral  Weyler 


:o  Cuba  in  the  early  time  letting  it  be  known  that,  while  we 
are  prepared  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  those  loyal  to  Spain,  we  pur- 
pose to  severely  punish  all  who  assist  our 
enemies,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  who  en- 
deavor in  any  wise  to  belittle  the  prestige 
of  our  troops,  whether  regulars  or  volun- 

"  We  must  insist  that  those  who  profeaa 
themsehes  loyal  to  the  cause  of  Spain 
manifest  it  by  ai^ts  as  well  as  words,  that 
all  doubts  as  to  their  sincerity  may  be  re- 
moved. All  such  must  prove  their  fealty. 
If  they  are  Spaniards  they  must  send 
their  sons  to  fight  for  Spain,  and  be  will- 
ing to  make  the  utmost  sncrillce  in  defence 
of  Spanish  supremacy  here  as  well  as  In 
"'""'"'■  ""■■■■■  the  peninsnia. 

"  To  leave  the  regular  forces  free  for 
part  of  the  Ten  Years'  War  and  served  operation  smaller  towns  must  organize 
under  two  captain -generals.  He  remained  and  maintain  their  local  defences,  and 
there  more  than  two  years  and  was  sent  residents  therein  suspected  of  sympathy 
back  to  Spain  on  account  of  complaints  with  the  revolution  will  be  taken  into 
against  him  for  alleged  cruelty.  It  was  custody  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
during  this  campaign  in  Cuba  that  he  re-  the  military  authorities  tor  trial.  Freali 
ceived  his  title  of  "  The  Butcher."  While  guerillas  must  be  organized  and  a  better 
there,  his  troops,  with  his  knowledge,  spy  system  inaugurated  to  keep  track  of 
committed  dreadful  outrages  in  the  prov-  the  enemy's  movements." 
ince  of  Santiago,  and  especially  in  Ca-  In  a  proclainatio 
maguey. 

In    January,    ISOH.    he    ' 

captain -general   of   Cuba   to   succeed   Gen.    which  never  abandons  a  cause  of  preserv- 

Martinez  Campos.     He  landed  at  Havana,    ing  the  island  (or  Spain.       I  shall  be  al- 

Feb.    10,   and   on   the   same   day    issued   ways  genero\i8  with  those  who  B«rren4er, 
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Cuba,  he  said; 
appointed        '"I    take    ebsrftc    with    the    confidence 
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but  will  have  the  decision  and  energy  to  loyalty  and   report  the  strength  of  the 

punish  rigorously  those  who  in  any  way  force  employed  by  the  enemy, 

help  the  enemy.    Without  having  in  mind  "  Eleventh.  Those  who  shall  adulterate 

any  political  mission,  I  would  not  oppose  the  food  of  the  army  or  alter  the  prices 

the  government  of  his  Majesty  when  in  of  provisions. 

its    wisdom,    having    peace    in    Cuba,    it  "  Twelfth.  Those  using  explosives  in  vio- 
should  think  it  convenient  to  give  this  lation  of  the  decree  of  Oct.  17,  1895. 
country  reforms  with  the  same  spirit  of  ''Thirteenth.    Those  who  shall  use  pig- 
love  in  which  a  mother  gives  all  things  to  eons,  rockets,  or  signals  to  convey  news 
her  children.  to  the  enemy. 

'*  Inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  lend  '*  Fourteenth.  The  offences   above  men- 

me  your  help.    So  you  will  defend  your  tioned  are  punishable  by  penalty  of  death 

interests,  which  are  the  interests  of  the  or  life  imprisonment,  the  judges  to  take 

country."  proceedings. 

On  Feb.  17,  he  issued  three  proclama-  "Fifteenth.  All  orders  conflicting  with 

tions,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most  the  foregoing  are  hereby  revoked." 

important:  The  second  proclamation  is  as  follows: 

"  First.  Those  who  invent  or  circulate  "  First.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooun- 

by  any  means  whatever  news  or  informa-  try    within    the    jurisdiction    of    Sancti 

tion,  directly  or   indirectly,   favorable  to  Spiritus  and  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Prin- 

the  rebellion  will  be  considered  guilty  of  cipe  and  Santiago  will  present  themselves 

acts  against  the  security  of  the  country  at  the  headquarters  of  a  division,  brigade, 

as  defined  by  Article  223  of  the  military  or  column  of  the  army,  and  provide  them- 

code,  as  they  thereby  facilitate  the  oper-  selves    with    a    document    proving    their 

ations  of  the  enemy.  identity  inside  of  eight  days  from  the  pub- 

"Second.  Those  who  destroy  or  damage  lication  of  this  order  in  their  respective 

railroads,  telegraphs,  or  telephones,  or  in-  townships. 

terrupt  the  operations  of  the  same.  "  Second.  To  go  into  the  country  within 
Third.  Those  who  arfc  guilty  of  arson,  the  radius  of  the  columns  operating  there- 
Fourth.  Those  who  sell,  carry,  or  de-  in  it  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  a  pass 
liver  arms  or  ammunition  to  the  enemy  from  the  mayor  or  military  commander. 
or  in  any  other  way  facilitate  their  intro-  Those  failing  to  comply  with  this  require- 
duction  through  the  custom-house.  Par-  ment  will  be  detained  and  sent  to  Havana, 
ties  failing  to  cause  the  seizure  of  such  subject  to  my  orders.  In  case  of  doubt 
arms  or  ammunition  will  incur  criminal  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  pass  or  if  there 
responsibility.  are  reasons  to  suppose  a  party  to  have 

"Fifth.  Telegraph   operators   delivering  sympaihy  witli  the  rel>cls  or  to  aid  them 

war  messages  to  other  persons  than  the  in   any    way,    duo    responsibility    for    the 

proper  oflicers.  same  will  be  placed  upon  the  officer  issuing 

"  Sixth.  Those  who  by  word  of  mouth,  the  pass. 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  or  in  "  Third.  All  stores  in  the  country  dis- 
any  other  manner  shall  belittle  the  pres-  triets  must  be  vacated  at  once  by  their 
tige  of  Spain,  the  army,  volunteers,  fire-  owners.  Chiefs  of  column  must  also  de- 
men,  or  any  other  force  operating  with  the  cide  as  to  the  disposition  of  such  property, 
army.  which,   while   being   unproductive   to   the 

"  Seventh.  Those  who  by  the  same  means  country,  may,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as 

shall  praise  the  enemy.  a  habitation  or  hiding-place  for  the  enemy. 

"  Eighth.  Those  who  shall   furnish  the  "  Fourth.  All  passes  issued  prior  to  this 

enemy  with  horses  or  other  resources  of  date  are  hereby  cancelled." 

warfare.  Ifis  first  important  military  movement 

"  Ninth.  Those   who   act   as   spies   will  was  that  against  Ocneral  Maceo,  in   the 

be  punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Pinar  del 

law.  Kio.    Xo  attention  was  paid  to  Gomez,  who 

"  Tenth.  Tliose  who  shall  act  as  guides  was  in  the  province  of  Havana.     Ten  en- 

to  the  enemy  and  fail  to  surrender  them-  gagenicnis    were    foujjjht    against    ^Iaceo*8 

selves  immediately  and  give  proof  of  their  forces   within    fifteen   days,   with   no  ap- 
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preciable    advantage    to    the    Spaniards,   ceedings  against  him;   apologized  to  the 
Ma  ceo,  gifted  in  this  general  warfare,  ex-   Queen  Regent;  and  on  Oct.  20,  1900,  was 
perienced  no  difficulty  in  moving  his  forces   appointed  captain-general  of  Madrid.    See 
at  will,  and  crossed  the  trocha  into  the   Cuba;  Recgncentrados. 
province  of  Havana,  despite  the  Spanish       Weymouthy   George,  kidnapper;    born 
forces  stationed  there  in  anticipation  of   in  England;   sailed  thence  for  the  coast 
such  a  manoeuvre.    After  a  succession 'of   of  Maine  on  March  5,  1605.    He  came  to 
unimportant  operations  the  rainy  season   anchor.  May  17,  near  the  island  of  Mon- 
practically  put  an  end  to  further  develop-   hegan,  12  miles  south  of  Pemaquid.    Then 
ments.    In  the  mean  time  reinforcements   he  entered  some  of  the  bays  and  rivers 
had  come  from  Spain,  and  with  the  arrival   of  Maine,  and  saw   (possibly)   the  White 
of  propitious  weather  Weyler  took  the  field   Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.    There  was 
in  person.    He  established  headquarters  on   mutual  distrust  between  Weymouth  and 
the  line  of  the  railroad  between  Havana   the  Indians,  and  the  former  decided  to  keep 
and  Pinar  del  Rio  City,  and  several  skir-   no   faith   with   the  latter.     Five  of  the 
mishes   ensued.     Despite   his   reports   of   Indians  who  ventured  on  board  the  vessel 
successful    engagements   with    the    insur-   were  carried  off  to  England,  three  of  whom 
gents,  a   continuous   stream  of  wounded   were    given    to    Sir    Ferdinando    Gorges, 
Spanish    soldiers   found   their   way   back   at  Plymouth;    the  other   two  were   sent 
to  Havana.     Then  came  the  coup  result-    to  Sir  John  Popham,  of  London.    The  curl- 
ing jn  the  death  of  Maceo  by  the  troops   osity  excited  by  these  Indians  in  London 
under    Major    Cirujada's    command,    and   doubtless  gave  the  idea  expressed  by  Shake- 
Weyler    returned    to    Havana.     He    an-   gpeare  in  The  Tempest,  in  which  Trinculo 
nounced  with  complacency  that  Pinar  del   says  of  the  London  people:  "Any  strange 
Rio   was   free   from   rebels.     His   second   beast  there  makes  a  man:  when  they  will 
campaign    was    against    Gomez.     In    the   not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar, 
mean  time  the  Spanish  press  had  succeed-    they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian." 
ed  in  arousing  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction   Weymouth's   kidnapping   spread    distrust 
with  the  captain-general,  but  Sefior  Cano-    and  anger  wide  among  the  Indians  oif  the 
vas  was  not  brought  into  sympathy  with    Eastern  coast.     One  of  the  Indians  car- 
this  feeling.    Weyler,  on  Jan.  11,  1897,  an-   ried  away  came,  in  May,  1607,  as  guide 
nounced  that  three  provinces  were  pacified,   and  interpreter  for  a  colony  of  120  per- 
and  in  spite  of  this  news,  reassuring  in    sons,  sent  out  in  two  vessels,  commanded 
the  Spanish  capital,  he  again  took  the   by  George  Popham,  to  plant  a  colony  in 
field,    and    spread    destruction    and    ruin   Eastern  New  England, 
throughout    the    province    of    Matanzas,       Whalley,    Edward,   regicide;    born   in 
one  of  the  "pacified"  districts.     Gomez   England,  presumably  about  1620;  joined 
succeeded  in  eluding  Weyler  in  Matanzas,   the  Parliamentary  party  in  the  revolution 
and  only  a  few  skirmishes  ensued.    These   of  1642;  led  a  command  which  defeated 
were  reported  as  Spanish  victories.    Wey-   the  cavalry  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
ler  next  advanced  into  Santa  Clara,  where   at  Naseby  in  1645,  for  which  he  was  ap- 
he  was  clearly  outwitted  by  Gomez,  but   pointed  colonel.     Later  he  had  charge  of 
here  again  he  had  recourse  to  the  torch.   King  Charles  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was 
The  captain-general  was  again  in  Havana   one  of  the  members  of  the  high  court  of 
on  March  5,  and  on  March  23  he  insti-   justice  which  pronounced  the  death  pen- 
tuted  his  unsuccessful  campaign  against   alty  against  him,   and   also   one  of   the 
Garcia.     He   was   ordered   to   return   to   signers   of  his  death   warrant.     He  fied 
Havana  on  Sept.  5,  and  was  succeeded  as   to  America  with  William  G^offe,  his  son-in- 
captain-general  by  Gen.  Ramon  t  Arenas  law,  after  the  restoration.     He  died  in 
Blanco  (g.  t?.).  Hadley^  Mass.,  about  1678. 

After  his  return  to  Madrid  the  govern-  Wharton^  Anne  Hollingsworth,  au- 
ment  decided  to  try  him  by  court-martial  thor;  born  in  Southampton  Furnace,  Pa., 
for  the  publication  of  an  address  to  the  Dec.  15,  1845;  received  a  private  school 
Queen  Regent  protesting  against  President  education ;  has  written  chiefly  on  colonial 
McKinley's  criticism  of  his  rule  in  Cuba,  and  Revolutionary  topics;  was  a  judge 
but  he  defied  the  authorities  to  take  pro-   of  the  American  colonial  exhibit  at  the 
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World's  Columbian  Exposition.  She  is  Wheftt,  the  second  moat  valuable  farm 
the  author  of  Through  ColonM  Days;  crop  in  the  United  Stalea.  The  following 
Colonial  Dayt  and  Dames;  A  Last  Gen-  table  shows  the  acreage,  productioi 
tttry  Maid;  Life  of  Martha  Washington;  -       -■    .  .   _      ..     . 

Baton*  Colonial  and  Republican;  Heir- 
horns  in  Miniature,  etc. 

Wluuton,  Fbascis,  jurist;  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Marcb  7,  1820)  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  University  in  1839;  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in 
Philndelphia  in  1843;  was  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  1856-63;  ordained 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  ^^^ 
became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brook-  vin^uiiL' 
line,  Mass.,  in  1863;  Professor  of  Canon  "  "'  " 
Law,  PoUtjr,  and  Apologetics  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Episcopal  Seminarjr  in  1806;  and 
became  editor  of  the  Revolutionary  dip- 
lomatic corrcapondence  of  the  United 
States  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  188S. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  21, 
1889. 

Whartoi 
Philadelphl 
wealthy  in 

Walnut  Grove  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 
MisciiiANZA  Iq.  It.)  of  1778  was  cele- 
brated.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  in 
July.  1776. 

Wharton,  Robert,  mayor;  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1757;  was  em- 
ployed in  the  counting-house  *of  his  broth- 
er Charles,  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia ; 
elected  alderman  in  1796.  During  that  year 
he  put  down  a  riot  of  organized  sailors 
who  were  refused  exorbitant  wajies:  in 
1798  he  also  put  an  end  to  the  Walnut 
Street  prison  act ;  was  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1708-183-).  I)eing  elected  to  that 
oMee  fifteen  times.  Mr.  Wharton  was 
president  of  the  famous  Schuylkill  Fish- 
init  Company  in  1812-28.  lie  died  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  JIarch  7.  1834. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  governor;  born  in 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  in  173.1.  He  stren- 
uously opposed  the  Stamp  Act,  and  when, 
after  the  closing  of  Boston  Ilartior.  nn 
indignation  nieetini>  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  20,  1774,  he  was  placed  on 
the  committee  of  correspondence.  In 
1775  he  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  safety;  and  on 
July  24, 
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Pennsylvania  in  1777-78.    He  died  in 

caster.  Pa.,  May  22,  1778. 


Wheatley ,     Piiiu,is.     poet ;     born     in 
Africa,   of   negro   parents,   presumably   in 
\'Si3;  was  purchased  ns  a  slave  by  John 
Wheatley,   of    iltiston.    in    17C1.      She   re- 
ceived a  private  education,  and  developed 
marvellous    powers    of    acquisition.      On 
Oct.  2fi.   1775,  she  sent  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ic  lines  written  in  his 
afterwards   published 
lit    Jfd.^a^inc.      These 
highly  praised  by  Washington  in  & 
■■      .scd    to    her.    Feb.    2.    1776. 
iTson    also    referred    to    her 
chosen  president  of  the    poetry  in   iiigh   terms.      Her   other   publi- 
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Death   of   Ocorge   Whiifivld,   Chaplain   to 

the  Countess  of  Bunttnffdon;   The  Negro 
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Equalled   by   Few  Europeans    (poems,   2  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise 

volumes) ;  Elegy  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  etc.    She  died  in  Bos-  From   1827   to   1835  he  was  chargS  d'af- 

ton,  Mass.,  Dec.  5,  1784.  f aires   to   Denmark;    from    1835   to    J837 

Wheatley,   Richard,   clergyman;    born  resident    minister    at    Berlin;    and    from 

near  York,   England,  July   14,   1831;    re-  1837  to  1 840  minister  plenipotentiary  there, 

ceived    an    academic   education;    was   or-  He  returned  to  New  York  in   1847,  and 

dained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  was  made  Professor  of  International  Law 

came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  in   Harvard  College,  but  died  before  the 

New  York   State.     He   is   the   author   of  time  appointed  for  his  installation.     Mr. 

Biographic  Encydopcedia  of  the  Neto  Eng-  VVheaton  was  a  voluminous  writer  upon 

land  States  in  the  Nineteenth   Century;  various    subjects,   and    as   a   reporter   he 

History  of  the  World  from  the  Creation  was  unrivalled.    In  1843  he  became  a  cor- 

to  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages;  many  responding  member  of  the  French  Insti- 

magazine  articles,  etc.  tute,  and  the  next  year  a  foreign  member 

Wheaton,  Frank,  military  officer;  bom  of  the  Roj-al  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ber- 

in  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  8,  1833.    A  civil  lin.    He  wrote  biography,  history,  and  es- 

engineer,  he  was  employed  in  the  Mexican  says  upon  law.    He  is  most  widely  known 

boundary  surveys   (1850-55),  and,  in  the  for  his  History  of  the  Laws  of  Nations 

latter  year,  became  a  lieutenant  of  United  in  Europe  and  America  from  the  Earliest 

States  cavalry,  and  was  employed  against  Times   to   the  Treaty  of  Washington    (a 

the   Indians.     He   was   made   captain   of  prize  essay,  written  for  the  French  Insti- 

the   1st  United   States   Cavalry  early   in  tute).     He    died    in    Dorchester,    Mass., 

1861,  and  was  lieutenant  -  colonel  of  the  March  11,  1848. 

2d  Rhode  Island  Volunteers  at  the  battle  Wheaton,  Loyd,  military  oflficer;  bom 

of    Bull    Run.      He    served    through    the  in  Michigan,  July  16,   1838.     When  the 

campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  and  fought  in  Civil  War  began  he  enlisted  as  a  private 

the  battles  of  Manassas,   Antietam,   and  in    the    8th    Illinois    Regiment;     served 

Fredericksburg,  and  commanded  a  brigade  through  the  war,  becoming  colonel  of  his 

at  Grcttysburg;  was  active  in  the  campaign  regiment,  and  received  a  medal  from  Con- 

against  Richmond  in  1864,  and  command-  gress  for  meritorious  services.     After  the 

ed  a  division  of  the  6th  Corps  in  the  Shen-  war  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  34th 

andoah  Valley  under  Sheridan.     He  went  United  States  Infantry;  was  assigned  to 

with  Sheridan  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the  20th  Infantry  in  1860;  promoted  ma- 

and   was   at  the   surrender   of   Juce.     He  jor  in   1801;   transferred  to  the  22d  In- 

was  brevetted  brigadier  and  major  gener-  fantry,  and  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in 

al    of    volunteers,    and    in    March,    1865,  1805;   later  was  promoted  colonel  of  the 

major-general.  United   States  army,   for  7th  Infantry.     In  July,  1808,  he  was  ap- 

"  meritorious   services   during   the   Rebel-  pointed    a    brigadier  -  general    of    United 

lion."    In  1874  he  was  promoted  colonel;  States    volunteers,    and    served    through 

in  1802  brigadier-general;  in  1807  major-  the    Cuban    campaign;    and    was    present 

general,    and    was    retired.      He   died   in  when    the   American   flag   was    raised    in 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jime  18,  1003.  Havana,  Jan.   1,   1800.     He  was  ordered 

Wheaton,  Henry,  diplomatist;  bom  in  to    the    Philippines   in    command    of    the 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  27,  1785;   gradu-  20th  Infantry,  in  January,  1800.  In  March 

a  ted  at  Brown  University  in  1802;  stud-  of  the  same  year  he  defeated  2,000  Fili- 

ied   law   abroad,   and   began   its   practice  pinos  at  Pasig,  and  occupied  Taging  and 

at   Providence.     In    1812   he  removed   to  Pateros.      Later    he   took    part   in    other 

New  York,  where  he  edited  the  National  operations   there.     In   1001   he  was   pro- 

Advocate,   in   which   the   subject   of  neu-  moted  brigadier-general  and  major-general, 

tral  rights  was  discussed.    From  1816  un-  U.  S.  A.;  and  in  1002  was  retired, 

til  1827  he  was  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Wheeler,    Benjamin    Ide,    educator; 

Court   of    the    United  -States,    and    pub-  born  in  Randolph,  Mass.,  July  15,  1854; 

lished    12    volumes   of    its    decisions.     In  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1875; 

the  New  York   constitutional   convention  held  an  instructorship  at  Brown  in  1870- 

of  1821  he  was  a  prominent  member,  and  81;  and  at  Harvard  College  in  1885-86; 
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uccepted  the  chair  of  Comparative  Phi-  drew  and  pushed  on  towards  Hurfrees- 
lologf  at  Cornel]  Uaivereitjr  in  1886,  and  boro.  Be  could  do  nothing,  and  tnmed 
that  of  Greek  in  the  «ame  institution  in  southward,  with  his  relentless  pursuers  at 
18U6;  became  president  of  the  University  his  heels,  doing  all  the  mischief  in  bis 
of  California  in  July,  1899.  Ha  is  the 
author  of  The  Greek  Xoim-Accent;  Anal- 
ogy in  Language;  Introduction  to  the 
Hiatorg  of  Language;  Organization  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  United  State*; 
Life  of  Atexander  the  Orfeol,  etc.;  waa 
the  editor  of  the  department  of  philology 
in  Johnaon'a  Vnivcrgal  Cyclopadia,  and 
of  the  same  department  in  Macmillan's 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Wheel«r,  John  Hill,  historian;  born 
in  Murfreesboro.  N.  C,  Aug.  6,  1806; 
graduated  at  Columbian  University  in 
1826  and  at  the  Law  School  of  the  North 
Carolina  University  in  1B28.  In  1831,  under 
a  treaty  with  France,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  commission  to  settle 
claims  of  Americans  for  losses  occasioned 
by  the  treaties  of  Berlin  and  Milan.     He  loatrn  ituhliiii. 

was  treasurer  of  North  Carolina  in  1841, 

and  minister  to  Nicaragua  in  1854-57.  power.  At  Farmington,  below  the  Duck 
His  publications  include  History  of  River,  Crook  struck  him,  cut  his  force  in 
\orth  Carolina;  Beminiacencea  and  Me-  two,  captured  four  of  his  guns  and  1,000 
moir«  of  Sorth  Carolina,  etc.  He  died  in  small-arms,  with  200  of  bis  ineti,  Ijesides 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7,  1S82.  his  wounded,  and  drove  him  in  confusion 

WllMler,  Joseph,  military  officer;  into  northern  Alabama.  Wheeler  made  his 
born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Sept.  10,  1836;  way  back  to  Bragi^'s  army,  with  a  loss  of 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  2,000  men.  but  had  captured  nearly  as 
Academy  in  1858;  was  assigned  to  the  many  and  destroyed  National  property  of 
cavalry  and  served  till  IBGl,  when  he  re-  the  value,  probably,  of  $.1,000,000. 
signed  to  enter  the  Confederate  army,  in  Towards  the  close  of  July,  1864,  Hood, 
which  he  became  major-general  and  senior  commanding  the  Confederates  at  Atlanta, 
commander  of  cavalry.  sent  Wheeler,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  eon-  cavalry,  to  capture  National  supplies, 
spicuous  as  a  raider.  On  Oct.  2,  1863,  tmrn  bridges,  and  break  up  railways  in 
when  Bragg's  chief  of  cavalry,  he  crossed  Sherman's  rear.  He  moved  swiftly,  with 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Itridgeport  with  nbnut  8,000  horsemen.  He  struck  and 
about  4,000  mounted  men.  pushed  up  the  broke  the  raiUvay  at  Calhoun,  captured 
Sequatchie  Valley,  and  burned  a  National  flOO  horses  in  that  vicinity,  and  seriously 
supply-train  of  nearly  1,000  wagons  on  menaced  Sherman's  depot  of  supplies  at 
its  way  to  Chattanooga.  Just  as  he  had  .ADatoonn,  in  the  middle  of  August.  This 
finished  his  destructive  work.  Col.  R.  M.  was  at  the  time  when  Sherman  was  about 
McCook  attacked  him.  The  battle  con-  to  make  his  movement  to  flank  Hood 
tinued  until  night,  when  Wheeler,  dis-  out  of  Atlanta.  This  movement  brought 
comftted.  moved  off  in  the  darkness  and  ^Vhecler  back.  After  the  evacuation  of 
attacked  another  supply-train  nt  McMinn-  Atlanta.  Hood  having  crossed  to  the  north 
vilie.  This  was  captured  and  destroyed,  side  of  the  Chattahoochee,  Wheeler  swept 
and  600  men  were  made  prisoners.  Then,  around  Allatoona,  and,  appearing  before 
after  the  mischief  was  done,  he  was  at-  Dalton,  demanded  its  surrender.  The 
tacked  (Oct.  4)  by  Gen.  George  Crook,  little  garrison  held  out  until  Wheeler  was 
with  2,000  cavalry.  There  was  another  driven  away  iiy  General  Steedraan,  who 
sharp  flght  until  dark,  when  Wheeler  with-  came  down  from  Chattanooga.  Then  ho 
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pushed  into  east  TenneBsee,  made  a  circuit  was  wounded  in  King  Philip's  War;  waa 

around  Knoxville,  by  way  of  Strawberry  military   escort,   in   July,    1675,   to   Capt. 

Plains,  crossed  the  Clinch  River,  went  over  Edward  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  who  waa 

the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  appeared  'appointed   to   treat   with   the   Indians   in 

before    McMinnville,     Murfreesboro,     and  the  Niprauck  country.     His  Narrative  of 

Lebanon.      National  cavalry,  under  Rous-  that   expedition    is   found    in   the   Colleo- 

aeau,  St«edman,  and  Granger,  was  on  the  lions  of  the  New  Hampshiri 


alert,   and    soon    drove    the    raiders 

northern   Alabama,   by   way   of   Florence.    16,  IfiBC. 

Although    Wheeler    had    destroyed    mucli 

property,  his   damage   to   Sherman' 

munications  was  very  slight. 


iety.      He   died   in   Concord,  Mass.,   Dec. 


Wheeler,  William  Almon,  statesman; 

a  Malone   N    ^     June  30    161J     re 

ceived  a  collegiate  education     studied  law 

After  the  war  he  engaged  in  law  prac-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S49  dis 
tice;  was  a  Democratic  Representative  in  triet  attorney  of  Franklin  county  N  'i 
Congress  in  1881-00;  eommiwioned  ma- 
jor-general of  volunteers,  May  4,  18B9; 
commanded  the  cavalry  divieion  of  the 
Army  of  Santiago,  taking  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Laa  Ouasimas  and  San  Juan;  and 
was  senior  member  of  the  commiaaian 
which  negotiated  the  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  army  and  territory  at  Santiago. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  the  United  States 
he  was  assigned  to  command  the  1st 
Brigade,  2d  Division  of  the  Army  in  the 
Philippi DCS,  .where  he  served  from  August, 
ISOn,  till  Jan.  24.  1900,  On  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  United  States  army  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  (June  10, 
1000),  and  was  retired  on  Sept.  10  fol- 
lowing. 

Wheeler,  Samuel,  blacksmith ;  born 
in  Weccaco,  Pa.,  in  1742 ;  was  in  the 
Continental  army  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  at  the  personal  request  of 
Washington  made  the  chain  which  was 
stretched  across  the  Hudson  River  at  West 
Point  to  prevent  the  passage  of  British 
vessels.  He  also  manufactured  a  Cannon 
by  welding  together  iron  bars,  which  did 

belter  execution,  had  a.  longer  range,  and  in  1846-40;  member  of  Congress  in  1860- 
wae  not  BO  heavy  as  brass  ordnance.  Dur-  62  and  lfl6(>-77;  and  in  1874  was  the 
ing  the  action  at  Brandywlne  this  gun  did  author  of  the  celebrated  Wheeler  corn- 
such  good  service  that  it  was  regarded  as  promise,  by  which  the  political  troubles 
a  wonder  hy  American  officers,  but  be-  in  Louisiana  were  arranged.  William  P. 
fore  the  conclusion  of  that  battle  it  was  Kellogg  being  recognized  as  governor, 
captured  and  afterwards  sent  to  England,  while  the  State  Senate  became  Republi- 
where  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Tower  of  can  and  the  House  Democratic.  While  he 
London.  I^ater,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  used  waa  a  member  of  Congress  the  famoua 
a  pattern  of  it  as  a  model  for  the  cannon  "  salary  grab  "  act  waa  passed  without 
used  by  hia  flying  artillery.  He  died  in  his  aid  or  approval.  He  took  the  addi- 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  May  10,  1820,  See  tional  salary  that  tell  to  him,  but  imme- 
Clinton,  Fobt,  Captube  of.  diately  1  -  bought  government  bonds  with 

Wheeler,     Thouab,     military     officer;    it,  aaaigrn  '  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

bom  in  England  about  1620;   removed  to   Treaaury,  and,  turning  them  over  to  the 

Coneord,  Mau.,  in  1642;   took  part  and   latter,  had  them  concelled.    In  this  wav 
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he  put  the  money  beyond  possible  reach  of  Wlieeliiigy  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 

himself  or  his  heirs.  He  was  elected  Vice-  county  seat  of  Ohio  county,  W.  Va.;  on 

President  of  the  United  States  in  1876  on  the  Ohio  River,  63  miles  west  of  Pittsburg, 

the  ticket  headed  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Pa.    It  was  settled  by  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane 

He  died  in  Malone,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  1887.  in  1760;   provided  with  a  stockade  work 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Wheeler  named  Fort  Henry  to  protect  it  against 

compromise:  Indian  hostilities  in  1774;  was  the  scene 

of  Indian  attacks  in  1777  arid  1781;  and 
New  York,  March  IS,  1875.  was  besieged  by  the  British,  Sept.  11,  1782, 
The  undersigned  having  been  request-  when  Colonel  Zane  successfully  defended 
ed  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  persons  the  fort  without  loss  to  his  small  garri- 
hereinafter  named  to  seats  in  the  Senate  son.  Colonel  Zane  laid  out  a  town  here 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  in  1793,  which  was  incorporated  in  1806 
of  Louisiana,  and  having  examined  the  and  183G,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
returns  and  the  evidence  relating  to  such  new  government  of  Virginia  in  1861,  the 
claims,  are  of  opinion,  and  do  hereby  find,  place  of  meeting  of  the  convention  from 
award,  and  determine,  that  F.  S.  Goode  is  which  grew  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  and  was  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1863- 
the  22d  Senatorial  District;  and  that  70  and  1875-85.  Population  in  1900,  38,- 
J.  B.  Elam  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  878.  See  Zane,  Ebenezeb. 
the  Senate  from  the  8th  Senatorial  Dis-  Wheelock,  Eleazab,  educator;  bom  In 
trict;  and  that  the  following  named  Windham,  Conn.,  April  22,  1711;  gradu- 
persons  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the  ated  at  Yale  College  in  1733;  was  pastor 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  fol-  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Lebanon, 
lowing  named  parishes  respectively:  From  Conn.,  in  1735,  and  remained  there  thirty- 
the  parish  of  Assumption,  R.  R.  Beaseley,  five  years.  He  opened  a  school  there  in 
E.  F.  X.  Dugas;  from  the  parish  of  Bien-  1754,  in  which  was  a  bright  Indian  pupil, 
ville,  James  Brice;  from  the  parish  of  De  Samson  Cecum.  His  proficiency  led  to 
Soto,  J.  S.  Scales,  Charles  Schuler ;  from  the  establishment  of  "  Moore's  Indian 
the  parish  of  Jackson,  E.  Kidd;  from  the  School,"  which  eventually  became  Dart- 
parish  of  Rapides,  James  Jeffries,  R.  C.  mouth  College,  of  which  Dr.  Wheelock  was 
Luckett,  G.  W.  Stafford;  from  the  parish  the  first  president.  He  died  in  Hanover, 
of  Terrebone,  Edward  McCollum,  W.  H.  N.  H.,  April  24,  1779. 
Keyes;  from  the  parish  of  Winn,  Georp^e  Wheelock,  John,  educator;  born  in 
A.  Kelley.  And  that  the  following  named  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1754;  graduated 
persons  are  not  entitled  to  scats  which  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1771;  appointed 
they  claim  from  the  following  named  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  American  army 
parishes  respectivoly,  but  that  the  per-  in  1778,  in  which  year  he  served  against 
sons  now  holding  scats  from  said  parishes  the  Indians,  and  then  became  a  member  of 
are  entitled  to  retain  tho  scats  now  held  the  staff  of  Gen.  Horatio  Gates.  He  was 
by  them:  From  the  parish  of  Avovelles,  president  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1779- 
J.  O.  Quinn;  from  the  parish  of  Ibcric,  1815;  and  in  the  latter  year,  owing  to  re- 
W.  F.  Schvving:  from  the  parish  of  Cad-  ligions  beliefs  and  a  conflict  with  the 
do,  A.  D.  Land,  T.  R.  Vaughan,  J.  J.  Iloran.  trustees,  he  was  deposed,  an  action  which 
We  are  of  opinion  that  no  person  is  en-  caused  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  peo- 
titled  to  a  seat  from  the  parish  of  Grant,  pie.  In  the  following  year  the  legislature. 
In  regard  to  most  of  the  rases,  the  un-  claiming  the  right  to  do  so,  reorganized 
dersigned  are  unanimous;  as  to  the  others  the  college  under  a  new  board  of  trustees, 
the  decision  is  that  of  a  majority.  who  replaced  Dr.  Wheelock  in  1817.     He 

George  F.  Hoar,  served,  however,  only  a  few  months,  when 

W.  A.  Wheeler,  he   died   in   Hanover,   N.   H.,  on   April   4. 

W.  P.  Frye,  In  the  mean  time  the  old  trustees  went  to 

CiiARi.ES  Foster.  the   State  Supreme  Court  to  recover  the 

Clarksox  N.  Potter,  college  property,  and  lost  their  case,  but 

William  Walter  Phelps,  on  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Samuel  S.  Marshall.  United   States   they  were   successful.     It 
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was  in  this  trial,  called  the  Dartmouth  Jan.  7,  1899,  and  retired  at  his  own  re- 
College  case,  that  Daniel  Webster  (g.  quest,  Jan.  18,  1899.  He  is  the  author 
V.)  hegSLU  his  famous  career  as  a  consti-  of  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo,;  Death 
tutional  lawyer.  of  General  Lyon;  Battles  and  Leaders  of 
Wheelwright,  John,  clergyman;  born  the  Civil  War;  and  Lyon's  Campaign  in 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  about  1592;  Missouii  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  mandery,  Loyal  Legion,  vol.  iii.,  1896-97. 
England,  and  a  classmate  of  Cromwell.  Whigs  and  Tories.  The  word  Whig, 
Being  driven  from  his  church  by  Arch-  in  politics,  is  derived  from  "whig,"  or 
bishop  Laud,  in  1036,  for  Non-conformity,  "  whey,"  which  the  country  people  in  the 
he  came  to  Boston  and  was  chosen  pastor  interior  of  England  drank  at  their  re- 
of  a  church  in  (present)  Braintree.  Mr.  ligious  meetings.  As  these  people  were 
Wheelwright  seconded  the  theological  Non-conformists,  in  Church  and  State,  in 
views  of  Anne  Hutchinson  {q.  i\),  and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  XL, 
publicly  defended  them,  for  which  offence  the  term  Whig  came  to  be  applied  to  all 
he  was  banished  from  the  Massachusetts  opposers  of  the  throne  and  of  the  hier- 
Bay  colony.  He  founded  Exeter,  on  a  archy.  The  word  Tory  seems  to  have 
branch  of  the  Piscataqua  River ;  and  when,  been  first  applied  to  the  Irish  insurgents 
five  years  later,  that  town  was  declared  to  at  the  time  of  a  massacre  of  Protestants 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa-  in  Ireland  in  1640-41.  The  origin  of  the 
chusetts,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  word  is  unknown.  The  name  was  applied 
Wells,  Me.  In  1646,  he  returned  to  Massa-  to  all  High-Churchmen  and  royalists,  and 
chusetts,  a  reconciliation  having  been  ef-  hence  the  name  of  Whig  was  given  to  all 
fected;  and  in  1657  he  went  to  England,  opposers  of  the  royal  government,  and 
He  returned  in  1660,  and  in  May,  1662,  Tory  to  its  supporters.  This  is  the  com- 
became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Salisbury,  monly  received  statement  concerning 
Mass.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  15,  1679.  these  political  names.  Another  account 
Wheildon,  William  Wilder,  journal-  says  that  the  drivers  of  horses  in  cer- 
ist;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1800;  tain  parts  of  Scotland  used  the  word 
became  a  legislative  reporter  on  the  Bos-  "  whiggamore "  in  driving,  and  were 
ton  Statesman  in  1825;  established  the  called  Whiggamores,  and,  shorter,  Whigs. 
Bunker  Hill  Aurora  in  Charlestown  in  An  insurrectionary  movement  from  that 
1827,  and  published  it  for  forty-four  region,  when  about  6,000  people  marched 
years;  studied  law,  but  never  practised;  on  Edinburgh,  was  called  the  "  Whigga- 
and  removed  to  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1846.  more  inroad,"  and  ever  afterwards  those 
He  wrote  Curiosities  of  History;  Siege  who  opposed  the  Court  were  called  Whigs. 
and  Evacuation  of  Boston  and  Charles-  These  distinctions  were  first  used  in  the 
toum,  toith  a  Brief  Account  of  Pre-Revo-  English- American  colonies  about  1770. 
lutionary  Buildings;  Sentry  of  Beacon  Whipping,  a  very  frequent  method  of 
Hillf  its  Beacon  and  Monument ;  Paul  Re-  punishment  in  the  colonies,  especially  in 
vere's  Signal  Lanterns;  and  New  History  New  England,  for  many  of  the  minor 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  died  in  offences  against  the  good  order  of  society. 
Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1802.  The  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the  whipping- 
Wherry,  William  M.,  military  officer;  post  were  inherited  by  the  colonists 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  13,  1836;  from  England.  In  Massachusetts  whipping 
received  a  public  school  education,  and  was  used  almost  daily,  somewhere,  as  a 
studied  law;  served  through  the  Civil  theological  argument  against  heretics, 
War;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Wilson's  as  well  as  a  correction  of  social  vices  in 
Creek,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlan-  which  fines  and  imprisonments  were  in- 
ta,  Jonesboro,  Franklin,  Nashville,  and  operative.  Whipping  was  the  common 
others;  aide-de-camp  to  General  Schofield  punishment  for  Quakers  in  New  England, 
in  1862-66  and  1867-85;  served  in  Cuba  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  espe- 
during  the  American-Spanish  War,  taking  cially  after  King  Charles  frowned  upon 
part  in  the  battle  at  San  Juan  Hill  and  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  upon 
in  the  capture  of  Santiago;  was  promoted  the  Friends  in  Massachusetts.  When- 
brigadier  -  general.    United    States    army,  ever  they  found   a   Quaker   preaching  to 
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the  people  the  offender  was  lashed   (often    : 
with    a    tri)ile-kn(illi>d    cord).      Men    and    ' 


lip.     Whipple  was  ID  the  ouUr  harbj  

ith  a  llotilla  of  Biniill  vesseU.  Fiadtng 
women  were  iiea  lo  ine  cans  laii  ana  ne  could  not  prevent  the  British  sbipa 
scourged  from  town  to  town.  Three  from  passing  the  bar,  he  fell  back  to  Ute 
women  preached  in  Dover,  N.  U..  Iat«  Witters  inunediatelf  in  front  of  Charlea- 
iu  December.  1662,  and  were  driven,  tiin  and  tranaferred  all  the  < 
from  constable  to  constable,  through  sev- 
eral towns,  receiving  ten  lashes  from 
each,  on  their  bared  backs,  though  the 
weather  was  bitterly  cold  and  the  snow 
deep.  At  one  place,  two  by-standers,  ex- 
pressing Bjmpathj  for  the  poor  women, 
were  put  into  the  atoctEs  to  suppress 
their  humanity.  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a 
woman  sixty-flve  years  of  age  was  east 
into  jail,  without  food,  and  with  nothing 
to  lie  upon.  A  Friend  brought  her  some 
milk,    when    he    was    Hned    £6    and    put 


D  the  s 


This  old  V 


She  I 


I 
i 


whipped    through   three   towns. 
turned  to  Boston   several   times,  and  was 
whipped  each  time.    She  was  last  whipped 
tliere  on   the  day  when   the  active  perse- 
cutor,   John     Endioott,    was    buried,    in  mnABu  wHirpLa 
1065,     She  attended  the  funeral,  and  was 

imprisoned  immediately  afterwards.     Per-  guns  of  hia  vessels,  e^icepting 

secutions,  in  various  forms — ^fines,  stripes,  batteries   on   the  shore.     The   commodore 

imprisonmentB.  personal    mutilations,  and  sunk  most  of  his  own  and  some  merchant 

injuries  by  mobs^were  visited  upon  the  vessels  near  Shute's  Folly,  at  the  mouth 

Quakers     everywhere;     but     only    among  of   the   Cooper   River,   to   prevent   British 

the  rigid  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  was  vessels  from  entering  it.  After  the  capture 

the  penalty  of  death  ever   inflicted  upon  of  the  city  he  lost  his  vessels,  was  made 

them.     See  QuAEERa.  a   prisoner,  and  so  continued  during 

Whipple,  Abbaham.  naval  officer;  horn  remainder  of  the  war.     On  the  formatl^ 

in  Providence,  R.  1.,  Sept.  16.  1733;  went  of  the  Ohio  Company  he  took  his  f 

to  sea   in   early   life;   commanded  a  ship  and  settled   at   Marietta,   where   he 

in  the  West   fndia  trade,  and  in  1759-60  May  20,  1819. 

nai  captain  of  a  privateer,  capturing  in  Whipple,  Aiuel  Weiuta,  militar; 
a  single  cruise  twenty-six  French  vessels,  engineer;  born  in  Greenwich.  Mass,,  ii| 
Hia  TEBsel  was  called  the  aame  Coek.  In  1818;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841. 
June,  17T2,  Whipple  commanded  the  vol-  Before  the  Civil  War  he  was  engaged,  as 
unteers  who  burned  the  Oaspee  in  Sar-  topngraphicnl  engineer,  in  ascertninin;;  the 
raganset  Bay.  In  ITTo  he  was  put  in  northern  boundary  between  New  York  and 
command  of  two  armed  vessels  fitted  out  Vermont,  and  was  an  assistant  of  the 
by  Rhode  Island,  and  was  given  the  title  Mexican  boundary  commission  in  1849, 
of  commodore.  With  these  he  drove  Sir  Early  in  1861  he  was  made  chief  engineer 
James  Wallace,  in  command  of  the  frigate  on  the  staff  of  General  McDowell,  and  was 
Rose,  out  of  Narraganset  Bay.  He  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  April, 
in  command  of  a  llotilla  in  the  harbor  of  1802,  he  was  on  General  MeCIHIan'a  staff, 
Charleston  at  the  time  of  the  siege  and  and  was  made  brigadier -general  of  Tolun- 
capture  of  that  city  in  1780.  On  March  teer«.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Wash- 
El  of  that  year,  the  British  marine  force,  tngton  as  commander  of  the  defences  o( 
under  Admiral  Arbuthnot.  crossed  the  bar  that  city.  Hai-ing  asked  to  be  sent  to  the 
at  Charleston.  It  consisted  of  one  54-gun  field,  his  division  was  assigned  to  the 
ship,  two  44-gun  ships,  (our  of  thirty-two  Corps.  He  fought  gallontly  at  Frederii 
guns,   and   the   Sandicicih,   also  an  armed  burg  and  Chancelloraville,  and 
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ly  wounded  in  battle  at  the  latter  place,  of  New  Hampshire  in  1782-84,  and  judge 

dying  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1863.  of  the  Superior  Court  from  1782  till  his 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  author;  born  death,  in  Portsmouth,  Nov.  28,  1785. 

in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  8,  1819;  re-  Whiskey  Insurrection^  The.     Resist- 

ceived  a  high  school  education;  became  a  ance  to  the  excise  on  domestic  spirits  ap- 

foi  ceful    debater,    ready    writer,    and    a  peared  in  various  places  with  more  or  less 

popular   lecturer   on   social,   critical,   bio-  strength.    In  the  region  of  the  regulators 

graphical,  and  other  topics.     His  publica-  and  Tory  stronghold  in  North  Carolina 

tions  include  Rufua  Choate;  Wdshington  {q.  v,)   during  the  Revolution  there  was 

and  the  Principles  of  the  American  Revo-  very  strong  opposition,  but  resistance  far 

lution;  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Master  of  more  formidable  was  made  in  the   four 

English  Style,  etc.     He  died  in   Boston,  counties  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Alle- 

Mass.,  June  16,  1886.  ghany  Mountains.  These  counties  had  been 

Whipple,  Henry  Benjamin,  clergy-  chiefly  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish,  who 
man;  born  in  Adams,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15,  were  mostly  Presbyterians,  men  of  great 
1823;  studied  theology;  ordained  in  the  energy,  decision,  and  restive  under  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1849;  held  restraints  of  law  and  order.  A  lawless 
charges  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  spirit  prevailed  among  them.  They  con- 
till  1859,  when  he  was  elected  the  first  verted  their  rye  crops  into  whiskey,  and 
bishop  of  Minnesota.  He  declined  the  when  the  excise  laws  imposed  duties  on 
bishopric  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  estab-  domestic  distilled  liquors  the  people  dis- 
lished  a  free  church  system  in  Chicago;  regarded  them.  A  new  excise  act,  passed 
was  a  stanch  friend  of  the  Indians;  was  in  the  spring  of  1794,  was  specially  un- 
active  in  the  work  for  the  elevation  of  popular;  and  when,  soon  after  the  ad- 
the  negroes  in  the  South;  and  founded  journnient  of  Congress,  officers  were  sent 
three  institutions  of  learning  in  Fari-  to  enforce  the  act  in  the  western  districts 
bault,  Minn.,  the  Seabury  Divinity  School,  of  Pennsylvania  they  were  resisted  by  the 
the  Shattuck  School  for  boys,  and  St.  people  in  arms.  The  insurrection  became 
Mary's  Hall  for  girls.  He  conducted  the  general  throughout  all  that  region,  stim- 
first  Episcopal  sendee  held  in  Havana,  ulated  by  leading  men  in  the  community. 
Cuba,  in  1871;  preached  the  memorial  In  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  many  out- 
sermon  at  the  un^eiling  of  the  Tennyson  rages  were  committed.  Buildings  were 
Memorial  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1897;  burned,  mails  were  robbed,  and  govern- 
represented  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ment  officers  were  insulted  and  abused. 
Church  of  the  United  States  at  the  Cen-  One  officer  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothing, 
tenary  Church  Missionary  Society  of  Eng-  smeared  with  warm  tar,  and  the  contents 
land,  London,  in  1899;  and  after  the  of  a  feather  bolster  emptied  upon  him. 
close  of  the  American-Spanish  War  spent  The  local  militia  formed  a  part  of  the 
some  months  in  Porto  Rico  in  the  in-  armed  mob,  at  one  time  numbering  be- 
terest  of  his  Church.  He  died  in  Fari-  tween  6,000  and  7,000  men. 
bault,  Minn.,  Sept.  16,  1901.  The    insurgent   spirit   spread    into   the 

Whipple,  William,  a  signer  of  the  neighboring  counties  of  Virginia,  and 
Declaration  of  Independence;  born  in  Washington  and  his  cabinet  perceived 
Kittery,  Me.,  Jan.  14,  1730;  became  a  with  alarm  this  imitation  of  the  lawless- 
sailor;  removed  to  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  ness  of  French  politics.  The  situation  was 
in  1759,  where  he  engaged  in  the  West  alarming  and  needed  immediate  attention. 
India  trade  and  African  slave-trade,  in  Washington  observed  that  the  leaders  in 
which  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  the  insurrection  were  connected  with  the 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con-  Democratic  secret  societies  under  the  in- 
gress in  1776,  and  of  the  Continental  Con-  fluence  of  the  French  revolutionists.  How 
gress  in  1776.  He  was  brigadier-general  wide-spread  and  insidious  was  this  con- 
of  the  New  Hampshire  troops  at  Sara-  spiracy  against  the  laws  of  the  country  he 
toga  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  signed  knew  not,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  only 
the  articles  of  capitulation  with  Bur-  the  leaders  of  these  societies  were  aware 
goyne;  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  of  a  traitorous  plan;  for  he  believed,  with 
1778-79;  financial  receiver  of  the  State  iustice,  that  the  great  body  of  the  insur- 
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gents  were  patriotic  citizens.  He  took  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  in 
prompt  measures  to  suppress  the  insur-  1842  became  chief  engineer  of  the  St. 
rection.  Governor  Mifflin  refused  to  call  Petersburg  and  Moscow  (Russia)  Rail- 
out  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  and  road.  He  was  also  employed  in  const ruci- 
Washington  resolved  to  act  with  vigor,  ing  extensive  dock-yards  at  St.  Petersburg, 
He  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the  where  he  died,  April  7,  1849. 
insurgents  to  desist;  and  under  his  au-  Whistler,  James  Abbot  McNeil,  art- 
thority  as  President  of  the  United  States  ist;  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1834;  edu- 
he  called  upon  the  governors  of  Pennsyl-  oated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
vania.  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Vir-  emy;  went  to  Europe  in  1857;  and  studied 
ginia  for  a  body  of  13,000  men,  after^'ards  in  Paris;  and  afterwards  lived  there 
raised  to  15,000.  The  insurgent  counties  and  in  London.  He  published  Ten 
could  bring  16,000  fighting  men  into  the  0' Clock;  The  Oentle  Art  of  Making 
field.  Enemies;  etc.;   and  painted  portraits  of 

The  troops  were  placed  under  the  com-  Carlyle,      Sarasate,      his      mother,      etc 

mand  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  He   died   in   London,   England,   July   17, 

their   movement  was   fixed   for    Sept.    1.  1903. 

Meanwhile  three  commissioners  were  sent  Whitaker,  Epiieb,  cicrgj'man;  bom  in 
to  the  insurgent  counties  with  discretion-  Fairfield,  N.  J.,  March  27,  1820;  grad- 
ary  authority  to  arrange  for  a  submission  uated  at  Delaware  College  in  1847;  held 
to'  the  laws.  Two  other  commissioners  pastorates  in  1851-92;  was  moderator  of 
were  appointed  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl-  the  synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
vania.  The  two  boards  crossed  the  moun-  18G0,  and  of  Long  Island  in  1871;  mem- 
tains  and  found  the  leading  insurgents  in  ber  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presby- 
convention  at  Parkinson's  Ferry.  Near  terian  Church  in  1853,  1857,  1860,  1864, 
by  stood  a  liberty-pole,  with  the  legend  1869,  1875,  and  1888.  and  of  scA'eral  his- 
" Liberty,  and  no  Excise!  No  asylum  torieal  and  other  societies.  He  wrote 
for  cowards  and  traitors!"  A  committee  Histonf  of  Southold,  IGJ^O,  17^0,  1881,  etc 
of  sixty  was  appointed,  and  a  committee  Whitaker,  Nathaniel,  clerg3rmaii, 
of  fifteen  met  the  commissioners  at  Pitts-  born  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1732; 
burg.  Among  them  were  the  leaders —  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1752; 
Bradford,  Marshall,  Cook,  Gallatin,  and  ordained  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
Brackenridge,  a  lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  and  preached  till  1761,  when  he  visited 
Terms  of  submission  were  agreed  to,  to  be  England  to  procure  funds  for  the  educa- 
ratified,  however,  by  the  votes  of  the  tion  of  American  Indians.  The  mission 
people.  There  was  still  opposition,  but  met  with  unexpotted  favor,  about  £12,- 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  President's  000  bpin«r  contributed  to  the  cause.  The 
call  for  militia  was  responded  to  settled  funds  wore  applied  to  what  was  known 
the  matter.  The  troops  wore  moving,  and  as  "Moor's  Indian  Charity  School,"  which 
complete  submission  was  the  result.  A  had  been  established  in  Lebanon,  Conn, 
final  convention  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  This  school  was  removed  to  Hanover, 
(Oct.  24,  1794)  passed  resolutions  of  sub-  N.  H.,  in  1770.  and  received  the  name  of 
mission  to  authority,  that  excise  oflicers  Dartmouth  Collejre,  in  honor  of  Lord 
might  safely  proceed  to  their  business,  and  Dartmouth,  who  had  contributed  gener- 
that  all  excise  duties  would  be  paid.  Gal-  ously  towards  the  promotion  of  the  object, 
latin,  in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Whitaker  formed  a  Presbyterian 
in  an  able  speech  (December,  1794).  ad-  Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  of  which  he  was 
mitted  his  "  political  sin  "  in  the  course  pastor  for  a  nunilMT  of  years ;  removed  to 
he  had  taken  in  the  insurrectionary  move-  Maine  and  later  to  Viririnia.  He  died  in 
ments.  The  government  was  strengthened  Woodbridire.  Va..  .Tan.  21.  1705.  See  Dart- 
by  it.  The  cost  of  the  insurrection  to  the  moitii  CoLLEiir:  WiirELocK.  Eleazar. 
national  government  was  fully  .$1,500,000.  Whitaker,  Walter  C,  military  officer; 

Whistler,    George   Wa.shixotox,   civil  born   in   Shelby  county,   Ky.,   in   August, 

engineer;  bom  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  1823:  joined  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  of 

19,    1800;    graduated   at   West   Point   in  Kentucky  volunteers  at  the  beginning  of 

1819,  and  resigned  in  1833.     He  engaged  the    Mexican    War,    in    which    he    ser^-ed 
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;  admitted  to  the  bur  and       WUte,  Andrew  Dicksbil,  dip]oin>tirti~ 

C  began  practice  in  She%vilte,  Ky.;  was  a  borD  in  Uojjer,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1832;  grnd- 

membcr  of  the  State  Senate  in   1801,  and  ualetl   at  Vulc  College  in   1853,  and  then 

wlien  his  State  was  invaded  by  the  Con-  studied   abroad;   ProfeaBor   ot   Uiatory  at 

fiderutPB    during    that   year    offered    the  the   University   of   Michigan   in   1357-04; 

resolution    "  that    the    governor    be     re-  member    of    Ihe    New     York    Senate    in 

I  quested  to  call  out  the  military  force  of  18G4-07.  and  during  his  last  term  in  that 

the    Slate    to    expel    and    drive    out    the  body  introduced  a  bill  incorporating  Cor- 

invaders^"      The    unanimous    adoption    of  nell  University;  became  first  preHideat  of 

tliia   rcaolution   put   an  end  to  the   sham  that   institution    in    1807,   and   filled    the 

neutrality    of    the    State.      Shortly   after  post   till    1S85,   when   he   resigned   owing 

Whitnker   entered   the  National   army   as  to   ill-health.      He   wue   a   special   United 

colonel    of    tlie    Gth    Kentucky    Infantry;  Stutee    commisHioner    to    the    republic    u(  J 

I   was   promoted   brigadier-general   in   June,  Santo  Domingo  in  1871.  and  oi 

'    180:!;    won   distinction    in   the   battles   of  to    the    Paris    exposition    in    1878;    was  I 

I    Sbiloli.  Stone  River,  and   Lookout  Moun-  linited    States    minister    to    Germany 

I    tain,  and  in  other  eneugpnientii i  and  was  IS71l-t4l.  and   to   Russia   in   1892-04. 

vetted   major-general   of   volunteers   in  was  a  member  of  the  Venet:uela  boundary  J 
recognition   of   his   i: 


He    died    in    Lyndon, 
,   July  0.  1887. 
Vbltcomb, 

Vi     Dec    1 


Ky., 


n  indsor, 

IVS      studied 

.    admitted    to 

I   the    bar     in     1H22       began 

I    practice      in      Bloom ington 

'  id     in   1824     was  govern 

■   of    Indiana    in    1843-49 

and   during    his    last    term 

I   recruited  five  infantry  regi 

mente  for  the  Mexican  War 

He      was      elected      United 

SUtee  Senator  in  1840     He 

died  in  New  York  City   Oct 

4   18^2     He  was  the  author 

of  Fafts  for   the  People    a 

pamphlet  in   favor   of   tree 

White,  AfinBBW  clergy 
[  bom  in  Ijondon,  Eng- 
I  land,  presTiiuably  in  1570; 
I  ordained  a  priest  in 
5;  became  a  Jesuit  in 
j  1000;  Rccompanied  Tx>rd 
■  Baltimore  to  America  in 
labored  among  the 
'  Pi  sea  ta  way  and  Patiuent 
Indians,  and  translated  into 
Indian  language  a 
»  catechism,  grammar,  and  vocabulary.  His  commission  in  1880-07;  was  ambasaa- 
I  publications  include  Ertnwls  from  Ike  dor  to  Germany  in  1897-1902;  and  was 
1  tetters  of  Missionarirs:  "Narrative  of  chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to 
\  Trofefs  in  Maryland;  Declaration  to  the  Ihe  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  in 
I  Colonies  hy  Lord  Baltimort.  He  died  in  1800.  He  is  en  oiKcer  of  the  Legion  of 
L  London,  England,  Dec.  27,  1060.  Honor  of  France.     His  publications  i 
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elude  A  Hiaiory  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  have  decided  that  battle,  for  in  the  crisis 
with  Theology;  Lectures  on  Mediceval  and  of  the  action  he  shot  and  mortally  wound- 
Modem  History;  Studies  in  History,  etc.  cd  King  Fisher,  the  leading  chief,  where- 
White,  Anthony  Walton,  military  upon  the  Indians  fled  in  all  directions, 
officer;  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  White  then  studied  law  in  Philadelphia, 
July  7,  1750;  was  appointed  lieutenant-  Pa.,  and  began  practice  in  Knoxville, 
colonel  of  the  3d  New  Jersey  Regiment  Tenn.;  was  a  judge  of  the  Tennessee  Su- 
in  February,  1776,  and  was  in  command  preme  Court  in  1811-17;  and  was  elected 
of  cavalry  in  South  Carolina  in  1780.  He  United  States  Senator  in  1825  and  in 
and  most  of  his  command  were  captured  1831.  In  the  convention  at  Baltimore, 
at  Lanneau's  Ferry  in  May  of  that  year.  Md.,  May  20,  1836,  when  Martin  Van 
Colonel  White  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Buren  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
Washington,  who  in  1798  chose  him  as  President,  Tennessee  was  not  represented, 
one  of  the  brigadier-generals  of  the  pro-  that  State  having  nominated  Judge  White 
visional  army.  He  died  in  New  Bruns-  for  President  in  October  of  the  previous 
wick,  N.  J.,  Feb.  10,  1803.  year.  He  carried  his  State  by  nearly 
White,  Daniel  Appleton,  jurist;  bom  10,000  majority  and  also  received  the 
in  Methuen  (now  Lawrence),  Mass.,  June  electoral  vote  of  Georgia.    In  1840  he  was 

7,  1776;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  placed  upon  the  Whig  ticket  under  the 
1797;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1804;  mem-  leadership  of  Greneral  Harrison,  but  owing 
ber  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  ill-health  was  not  able  to  make  the 
in  1810-15;  and  was  judge  of  probate  canvass.  He  died  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
of  Essex   county,   Mass.,   for   thirty-eight  April  10,  1840. 

years.    He  was  the  author  of  Eulogy  on       White,  Jaites,  pioneer;  bom  in  Iredell 

Oeorge  Washington;   View  of  the  Court  county,  N.  C,  in  1737;  served  in  the  Oon- 

of  Probate  in  Massachusetts;  New  Eng-  tinental   army   during  the   Revolutionary 

land  Congregationalism,  etc.     He  died  in  War;  received  his  pay  in  a  grant  of  land 

Sa1em«  Mass.,  March  30,  18G1.  from  North  Carolina  which  he  located  in 

White,  Edward  Douglas,  jurist;  born  1787  on  the  Holston  River,  near  the 
in  Lafourche,  La.,  Nov.  3,  1845;  served  mouth  of  the  French  Broad.  He  here  be- 
in  the  Confederate  army;  United  Stntos  gan  a  settlement  which  soon  after  was 
Senator  from  Ix)ui8iana,  1889-03;  justice  made  the  capital  of  the  Southwest  Terri- 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1803.  tory.     Under  the  name  of  Knoxville  it  be- 

White,    Henry,    clergyman;     born    in  came    a    thriving    town    and    White    ac- 

Wilbrahara,  Mass.,  Aup.  3,  1790.    He  was  quired  a  fortune  in  selling  land.    In  1796, 

the  author  of  Early  History  of  Xcw  Enfj-  when  Tennessee  became  a  State,  he  was 

landy    Illustrated    trith    yumerous    Early  elected  to  its  Senate  and  shortly  after  was 

Incidents.    He  died  in  Garland,  Me.,  Dec.  made  speaker  of  that  body.     He  died  in 

8,  1858.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1815. 

White,  Henry  Alexander,  historian;  White,  John,  clergyman;  born  in  Stan- 
born  in  Greenbrier  county,  Va.  (now  ton,  Oxfordshire,  England,  in  1576;  edu- 
West  Virginia),  April  15,  1868;  gradu-  eated  at  Oxford;  was  rector  of  Trinity 
ated  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  Church,  Dorchester,  in  1606;  and  drew 
in  1885,  and  studied  at  the  Union  Theo-  up  the  first  charter  of  the  Massachusetts 
logical  Seminary;  was  ordained  in  the  colony.  He  died  in  Dorchester,  England, 
Presbyterian    Church    in    1889;    accepted  July  21,  1648. 

the  chair  of  History  in  Washington  and        White,     John,     clergyman;     bom     in 

liCe  University.     His  publications  include  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1677;  graduated  at 

Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confed-  Harvard    in    1698;    held    a    pastorate    in 

eracy;  Historical  Addresses j  etc.  Gloucester,   Mass.,   in    1703-60.     He  was 

White,  Hugh  Lawson,  jurist;  born  in  the   author   of   Neic  Enfiland's   Lamenta- 

Iredell  county,  N.  C,  Oct.  30,   1773;   en-  tion  for  the  Decay  of  OodlinesSy  and   a 

listed  as  a  private  under  General  Sevier  Funeral  Sermon  on  John  Wise.    He  died 

in  1800,  and  was  with  him  when  the  power  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1760. 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  was  crushed  at       White,  John,  jurist;  born  in  Kentucky 

the  battle  of  Etowah.     White  is  said  io  in  1805;  received  an  academic  education; 
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admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  utor    to    the    GalcLxy    and    the    Ailaniio 

Richmond;   Ky. ;    member  of  Congress   in  Monthly;  and  wrote  National  Hymns,  a 

1835-45  and  was  speaker  in  1841-43;  and  Lyrical  and  National  Study  for  the  Times; 

was  appointed  judge  of  the  19th  District  The    American    View    of    the    Copyright 

of  Kentucky  in  March,  1846.    He  died  in  Question;  Poetry  of  the  Civil  War,  etc. 

Richmond,  Ky.,  Sept.  22,  1845.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  8,  1885. 

White,  John,  military  officer;  born  in  White,    Stanford,   architect;    bom    in 

England;    was  a  surgeon   in   the   British  New  York,  Nov.  9,  1853;  educated  at  the 

army;   settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  stud- 

the  outbreak   of   the   Revolutionary  War  ied   architecture;    was   chief  assistant  of 

joined  the  Continental  army  as  captain;  the  late  Henry  H.  Richardson  in  the  con- 

and   became   colonel   of   the   4th    Georgia  struction  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston;  and 

Battalion.     It    is    reported    that    at    the  since  1881  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm 

siege  of  Savannah  he  captured  by  strategy  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  in  New  York 

Captain   French   and   111    regulars  about  City.    He  designed  Madison  Square  Garden, 

25  miles  from  Savannah  on  the  Ogeechee  the  new  University  of  the  City  of  New 

River,    and   also    forty    sailors,    and    130  York,  the  Washington  Centennial  Arch  in 

stands  of  arms.     He  was  wounded  during  New  York   City,   the   University  of   Vir- 

the  attack  on  Spring  Hill,  Oct.  9,   1779.  ginia;  and  the  pedestals  of  St.  Gaudens's 

It  is  supposed  he  died  in  Virginia  in  1780.  principal  statues. 

White,  John  Blake,  artist;  born  near  White,  Tbumbull,  journalist;  born  in 

Eutaw    Springs,    S.    C,    Sept.    2,    1781;  Winterset,    la.,   Aug.    12,    1868;    received 

studied   art  abroad   in    1800-4;    returned  a    collegiate   education;    was   engaged    in 

to  the  United  States  and  began  work  in  journalism,  principally  on  Chicago  daily 

Boston,    but    not    attaining    anticipated  papers,   in   1880-94;    travelled  in   Europe 

success  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  and  Mexico  in  1894-96;  accompanied  the 

he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     He  achieved  Cuban    and    Porto    Rico    expeditions    in 

success  in  the  law  and  was  many  times  a  charge  of  the  Chicago  Record*s  news  ser- 

member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  vice;    visited   Hawaii,   Samoa,   New   Zea- 

His    paintings    include   Battle   of  Eutaw  land,   and  Australia   in    1897-98   for   the 

Springs;  Battle  of  Fort   Moultrie;  Bat-  same  paper;  and  later  was  its  correspond- 

tle  of  New  Orleans;  Marion  Inviting  the  ent  in  Russia.     He  is  the  author  of  Wiz- 

British  Officer  to  Dinner;  and  Mrs.  Motte  ard  of  Wall  Street;  Free  Silver  in  Mem- 

Presenting   the  Arrows.     He  was   elected  ico   (with  William  E.  Curtis) ;  Our  War 

a   member   of   the   National   Academy   of  with     Spain;     Our     New     Possessions; 

Design  in  1847.     His  publications  include  Through  Darkest  America,  etc. 

Triumph   of  Liberty,   or   Louisiana   Pre-  White,   William,  clergyman;   born  in 

served,  and  several  dramas.     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  4,   1748;   gradu- 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  24,  1859.  ated    at    Philadelphia    College    in    1766; 

White,    Pebeorine,   pioneer;    the   first  studied    theology,    and   was   admitted    to 

child    of    English    parents    born    in    New  priest's  orders  in  England  in  April,  1772. 

England;    born   on   the   Mayflower   while  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  became  as- 

she  lay  in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Nov.  20,  1620;  sistant    minister    of    Christ    Church    and 

son  of  William  and  Susanna  White.     He  St.    Peter's,    ajid    in    April,    1779,    was 

occupied    numerous    civil     and    military  chosen  rector  of  those  churches.     He  was 

offices  in  the  colony,  and  died  in  Marsh-  elected  chaplain  to  Congress  at  York,  Pa., 

field,  Mass.,  July  22,  1704.  in  1778.    Dr.  White  presided  at  the  first 

White,  Richard  Grant,  journalist;  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
born  in  New  York  City,  May  22,  1822;  Church  in  America  in  1785,  and  the  con- 
graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  stitution  of  that  Church  was  written  by 
of  New  York  in  1839;  studied  both  law  him.  The  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  elected 
and  medicine,  and  was  admitted  to  the  him  bishop  in  1786,  and  he  was  conse- 
bar  in  1845.  He  soon  afterwards  de-  crated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
voted  himself  entirely  to  newspaper  and  Feb.  4,  1787,  returning  to  Philadelphia 
literary  work,  and  especially  to  the  study  on  Easter  Day.  Bishop  White  was  very 
of  languages.    He  was  a  frequent  contrib-  active  in  the  Church  and  in  society.    He 
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was  president  of  the   Philadelphiii   Bible    from   which   rises   the    BtAircase    that   is 
Society,  of  the  Diepensary,  of  the  Prison    climbed  by  all  the  people  who  go  to  see  the 
"     '  ■  .     -  ■■  .......  I'rcsident  on  buainesH.     From  this  supple- 

.  mentary  hall  opcoa  the  great  East  Room  - 
that  occupies  one  end  of  the  building. 
This  room  ie  80  feet  long  by  40  feet 
wide  with  a  ceiling  22  feet  high.  Life- 
sized  portraits  of  the  Father  of  his  coun- 
try and  Martha  Washington  adorn  the 
walls,  which  are  decorated  in  white  and 
gold.  There  are  two  mirrors  in  panels 
and  over  the  mantels.  Two  doors  open  to 
the  nest,  the  one  into  the  red  corridor, 
which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  Esat 
Room,  and  the  other  into  the  Green  Room 
— the  first  of  the  suite  of  parlors  known 
as  the  Green,  Blue,  and  Red  rooms — on 
the  south  side  of  the  house.  Each  room 
measures  about  30  X  20  feet.  The  red 
corridor  is  lighted  from  the  glass  screen 
seen  on  entering;  it  communicates  with  the 
uriujiH  iTHiTi.  drawing-rooms,   and   also   with   the   statfi 

and  private  dining-rooms,  and  with  tha 
He  published  ilcmoirs  of  the  Protestant  conservatory  on  the  west.  There  is  a. 
Epis<!opeU  Church  in  the  llmtcd  Stales,  private  stairway  and  an  elevator  in  this 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  17,  end  of  the  house.  It  is  in  these  rooms 
183fl-  that  the  President  and  his  wife,  assisted 

White  Camelia,  KMniiTS  of  the,  one  by  the  ladies  of  the  cabinet,  hold  the  New 
of   the    names   of    the   Ku  -  kll'X    Ki^n    Year's  receptions. 

iq.i'.).  White  House,  The.     Before  the  battle 

White  Caps,  the  name  of  a  number  of  at  Williamsburg  (May  5,  1802)  General 
organizations  in  the  United  States  com-  Franklin  was  ordered,  with  a  force  from 
posed  of  persons  who  commit  illegal  acts  Yorktown,  to  flank  the  Confederates,  but 
while  pretending  to  protect  the  eoni-  it  was  detained  so  long  that  it  failed  to 
munity  in  nhieli  they  live.  See  Ku-klujc  effect  its  purpose.  On  the  day  of  the 
Klan.  battle  it  moved,  nnil  arrived  at  the  head 

White  House,  The.  in  Wn.-ihington,  of  the  York  River  that  night,  and  the 
D.  C,  the  residence  of  the  President  of  next  day  some  Xationnis  encountered 
the  United  States.  The  building  is  archi-  Johnston's  rear-guard  in  the  woods.  Af- 
tecturally  attractive,  being  a  model  of  the  tcr  a  conflict  of  three  or  four  hours  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lcinstcr  in  Ireland.    Con  federates   were  detealed.     In   this   af- 


1   constructed    of    sandMoi 
storicB  high.  170  X  Hfi  fcei,  with  a  coloi 
nade  of  eight   Ionic  columns  in  front  an 


rculiu 


IH)rt 


the   rear:    and 
:   fact  that  the 


the  Nationals  lost  1!>4  men,  mostlj 
Xcw -Yorker s ;  the  In^a  of  the  Confederates 
was  smal!.  Near  fhc  While  House— the 
eslnte  Ihat  lielonRcd  to  Mrs-  Washington, 
on  the  ramunkcy.  one  of  tlie  streams  that 
form  (he  York  River — Franklin  was  en- 
abled to  establish  a  pernanent  and  im- 
portant base  of  supplies  for  McCIellan'a 
's  re-  ormy.  The  main  armv.  meanwhile,  moved 
burn-  up  the  Peninsula,  and  lh<?  5:en"ral -in -chief 
nd   the   advance   of   t^e   main   army   sr- 


derives   i 

exterior    is    painted    white.     The    corn 
stone  was  laid  in  1T!<2:   the  building  v 
first    occupied    bv    President    Adams 
IBOO,  who   held   the   first   New  Yea  " 
eeption  in  it  on  Jan.   I.  ISOl ;   wns 
ed  by   the   British   in   1814:   and  v 

stored  in  1818.  The  front  door  is  on  rived  at  the  White  House,  about  18  miles 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  opens  from  Richmond,  on  May  16.  The  wife 
from  a  pillared  private  portion  of  the  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  granddaugh- 
bouse.  On  the  left-hand  side  is  a  hall  ter  of  Mrs.  Washington  and  owner  of  the 
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White  House  estate.  She  was  there,  with  shows  that  1,884  were  killed  and  wound' 
a  part  of  her  family,  when  the  Nationals  ed.  From  1868  to  the  present  time  no 
approached,  and  fled  towards  Richmond,  official  investigation  has  been  made,  and 
but  was  brought  back.  Under  the  im-  the  civil  authorities  in  all  but  a  few  cases 
pression  that  this  was  the  house  in  which  have  been  unable  to  arrest,  convict,  and 
Washington  resided  a  while  after  his  mar-  punish  perpetrators.  Consequently,  there 
riage,  it  was  carefully  guarded  as  a  piou»  are  no  correct  records  to  be  consulted  for 
relic  of  the  Father  of  his  Ck)untry;  but  information.  There  is  ample  evidence, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  white  house  however,  to  show  that  more  than  1,200 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  Washington  persons  have  been  killed  and  wounded 
had  been  burned  more  than  thirty  years  during  this  time,  on  account  of  their  po- 
before,  all  reverence  for  it  was  dismissed,     litical    sentiments.      Frightful    massacres 

White  League.  The  aspect  of  aflfairs  have  occurred  in  the  parishes  of  Bossier, 
in  scA'eral  of  the  Southern  States,  par-  Caddo,  Catahoula,  Saint  Bernard,  Saint 
ticularly  in  Louisiana,  was  so  unsettled  Landry,  Grant,  and  Orleans.  The  general 
in  1874  that  there  was  much  uneasiness  character  of  the  massacres  in  the  above- 
in  the  public  mind.  Outrages  of  various  named  parishes  is  so  well  known  that 
kinds  and  murders  were  committed  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them.  The 
the  alleged  purpose  of  keeping  peaceable  isolated  cases  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
citizens  from  the  polls,  and  an  utter  dis-  the  following  instances  which  I  have  taken 
regard  for  law  was  reported  in  many  from  a  mass  of  evidence  now  lying  before 
districts.  In  September,  when  these  out-  me  of  men  killed  on  account  of  their  po- 
rages  were  increasing  in  number  and  litical  principles.  In  Natchitoches  parish 
violence,  the  United  States  Attorney-  the  number  of  isolated  cases  reported  is 
General,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Presi-  thirty- three.  In  the  parish  of  Bienville 
dent,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  au-  the  number  of  men  killed  is  thirty.  In 
thorities  in  the  States  affected,  expressing  Red  River  parish  the  number  of  isolated 
his  determination  to  take  vigorous  steps  cases  of  men  killed  is  thirty-four.  In 
for  upholding  the  laws  and  protecting  the  Winn  parish  the  number  of  isolated 
rights  of  all  citizens  of  whatever  class  cases  where  men  were  killed  is  fifteen, 
or  hue;  and  the  President  directed  the  In  Jackson  parish  the  number  killed 
Secretary  of  War  to  consult  and  act  with  is  twenty;  and  in  Catahoula  parish 
the  Attorney-General  in  the  matter.  By  the  number  of  isolated  cases  reported 
vigorous  action  these  disturbances  were  Avhere  men  were  killed  is  fifty;  and 
almost  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  country  parishes  through- 
1875;  but  they  broke  out  with  more  vio-  out  the  State  will  show  a  corresponding 
lence  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  appeared  state  of  affairs.  The  following  statement 
in  increased  strength  during  the  canvass  will  illustrate  the  character  and  kind  of 
for  President  and  Vice-President  that  year,  these  outrages.  On  Aug.  29,  1874,  in  Red 
The  leaders  and  inciters  of  these  out-  River  parish,  six  State  and  parish  offi- 
rages  were  members  of  a  secret  organi-  cers,  named  Twitchell,  Divers,  Holland, 
zation,  alleged  to  be  The  White  League,  Howell,  Edgerton,  and  Willis,  were  taken, 
formed  for  the  widely  indicated  purpose  together  with  four  negroes,  under  guard, 
of  depriving  the  colored  citizens  of  the  to  be  carried  out  of  the  State,  and  were  de- 
elective  franchise.  liberately  murdered  on  Aug.  30,  1874.  The 

The  following  is  General  Sheridan's  re-  White  League  tried,  sentenced,  and  hanged 
port,  together  with  an  extract  from  Presi-  two  negroes  on  Aug.  28,  1874.  Three 
dent  Grant's  special  message  to  Congress:    negroes  were  shot  and  killed  at  Browns- 

ville,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  United 

^  ,        -/»    „««^        States  troops  in  the  parish.     Two  White 

New  Orleans,  Jan,  10,  1875,       Leaders  rode  up  to  a  negro  cabin  and 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War:   called  for  a  drink  of  water.     When  the 

Since  the  year  1866,  nearly  3,500  per-  old  colored  man  turned  to  draw  it,  they 
sons,  a  great  majority  of  whom  were  col-  shot  him  in  the  back  and  killed  him. 
ored  men,  have  been  killed  and  wounded  The  courts  were  all  broken  up  in  this 
in  thi9  State.    In  1868  the  official  record   district,  and  the  district  judge  driven  out. 
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In  the  parish  of  Caddo,  prior  to  the  ar-  State  has  existed  only  when  that  opinion 

rival  of  the  United  States  troops,  all  of  was  in  favor  of  the  principles  and  party 

the  officers  at  Shreveport  were  compelled  supported  by  the  Ku  •  klux  and  White 

to  abdicate  by  the  White  League,  which  League    organizations.     Only    yesterday 

took  possession  of  the  place.    Among  those  Judge   Myers,    the   parish   judge   of   the 

obliged  to  abdicate  were  Walsh,  the  mayor,  parish  of  Natchitoches,  called  on  me  upon 

Rapers,  the  sheriff,  Wheaton,  clerk  of  the  his  arrival  in  this  city,  and  stated  tJiat 

court,  Durant,  the  recorder,  and  Fergu-  in  order  to  reach  here  alive,  he  was  obliged 

son  and  Renfro,  administrators.    Two  col-  to  leave  his  home  by  stealth,  and  after 

ored  men,  who  had  given  evidence  in  re-  nightfall,   and    make   his   way   to  Little 

gard  to  frauds  committed  in  tlie  parish.  Rock,  Ark.,  and  come  to  this  city  by  way  of 

were   compelled    to   flee    for    their    lives,  Memphis,  Tenn.     He  further  states  that 

and  reached  this  city  last  night,  having  while  his  father  was  lying  at  the  point 

been    smuggled    through    in    a    cargo   of  of  death  in  the  same  village,  he  was  un- 

cotton.    In  the  parish  of  Bossier  the  White  able  to  visit  him   for  fear  of  assassina- 

League  have  attempted  to  force  the  abdica-  tion ;  and  yet  he  is  a  native  of  the  parish, 

tion  of  Judge  Baker,  the  United  States  and  proscribed  for  his  political  sentiments 

commissioner  and  parish  judge,  together  only.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  bad 

with  O'Neal,  the  sheriff,  and  Walker,  the  government  has  existed  in  this  State  it 

clerk  of  the  court;   and  they  have  com-  is  the  result  of  the  armed  organizations, 

pelled  the  parish  and  district  courts  to  which  have  now  crystallized  into  what  is 

suspend  operations.     Judge  Baker  states  called  the  White  League;  instead  of  bad 

that  the  White  Leaguers  notified  him  sev-  government   developing   them,   they   have 

eral  times  that  if  he  became  a  candidate  by  their  terrorism  prevented  to  a  consid- 

on  the  Republican  ticket,  or  if  he  attempt-  erable  extent  the  collection  of  taxes,  the 

ed  to  organize  the  Republican  party,  he  holding  of  courts,  the  punishment  of  crimi- 

should  not  live  until  election.  nals,    and    vitiated    public    sentiment   by 

They    also    tried    to    intimidate    him  familiarizing  it  with  the  scenes  above  de- 

through  his  family  by  making  the  same  scribed.     I  am  now  engaged  in  compiling 

threats   to   his   wife,   and   when   told   by  evidence  for  a  detailed  report  upon  the 

him  that  he  was  a   United   States  com-  above  subject,  but  it  will  be  some  time 

missioner,   they  notified   him   not   to   at-  before  I  can  obtain  all  the  requisite  data 

tempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  of-  to    cover    the    cases    that    have    occurred 

flee.     In  but  few  of  the  country  parishes  throughout  the  State.    I  will  also  report 

can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  law  is  prop-  in  due  time  upon  the  same  subject  in  the 

erly  enforced,  and  in  some  of  the  parishes  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi, 
the   jud^cH   have   not   been   able   to   hold  P.  H.  Sheridan, 

court   for    the    past   two   years.      Human  Lieutenant-General. 

life  in  this  State  is  held  so  cheaply  that,  

when   men   are  killed   on   account   of  po-        President  Grant  said  in  a  special  mes- 

litieal  opinions,  the  miirderors  are  regard-  sage  to  Congress,  Jan.  13,  1875: 
ed  rather  as  heroes  than  as  criminals  in        "  It  has  been  bitterly  and  persistently 

the   localities   where   they   reside   and   by  alleged    that    Kellogg    was    not    elected, 

the  White  T^eague   and   their   supporters.  Whether  he  was  or  not  is  not  altogether 

An  illustration  of  the  ostracism  that  pre-  certain,  nor  is  it  any  more  certain  that 

vails  in  the  State  may  be  found  in  a  reso-  his     competitor,    McEnery,    was    chosen, 

lution    of   a    White    league   club   in    the  The   election   was   a   gigantic   fraud,   and 

parish  of  De  Soto,  which   states,   "  That  there  are  no  reliable  returns  of  its  result, 

they  pledge  themselves  under    (no?)    cir-  Kellogg  obtained  possession  of  the  office, 

cumstances  after  the  coming  election   to  and  in  my  opinion  has  more  right  to  it 

employ,  rent  land  to,  or  in  any  other  man-  than  his  competitor. 

ner  give  aid.   comfort,  or  credit,  to  any       "On   Feb.   20,    1873,   the  committee  on 

man,   white  or  black,  who  voles   against  privileges  and  elections  of  the  Senate  made 

4:he  nominees  of  the  white  man's  party."  a   report,    in    which    they   say   they  were 

Safety  for  individuals  who  express  their  satisfied  by  testimony  that  the  manipula- 

opinion   in   the   isolated  portion  of  this  tion  of  the  election  machinery  by  War- 
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moth  and  others  was  equivalent  to  20,000  were  wounded,  not  mortally,  and  by  pre« 

votes ;    and    they   add,    to   recognize   the  tending  to  be  dead  were  afterwards,  during 

McEnery  government  '  would  be  recogniz-  the   night,    able    to    make    their    escape, 

ing  a  government  based  upon  fraud,  in  de-  Among  them  was  the  Levi  Nelson  named 

fiance  of  the  wishes  and  intention  of  the  in  the  indictment. 

voters  of  the  State.'     Assuming  the  cor-  "  *  The  dead  bodies  of  the  negroes  killed 

rectness  of  the  statements  in  this  report  in   this   aflfair   were   left  unburied   until 

(and   they   seem  to  have  been  generally  Tuesday,  April  16,  when  they  were  buried 

accepted  by  the  country),  the  great  crime  by  a  deputy-marshal  and  an  officer  of  the 

in  Louisiana,  about  which  so  much  has  militia  from  New  Orleans.    These  persons 

been    said,    is,   that   one    is    holding   the  found  fifty-nine  dead  bodies.     They  showed 

office  of  governor   who   was   cheated  out  pistol-shot  woimds,  the  great  majority  in 

of    20,000   votes,    against   another   whose  the  head,  and  most  of  them  in  the  back  of 

title  to  the  office  is  undoubtedly  based  on  the  head.     In  addition  to  the  fifty-nine  dead 

fraud,  and  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  bodies   found,    some   charred    remains   of 

intentions  of  the  voters  of  the  State.  dead  bodies  were  discovered  near  the  court- 

"  Misinformed  and  misjudging  as  to  the  house.    Six  dead  bodies  were  found  under 

nature    and    extent    of    this    report,    the  a  warehouse,  all  shot  in  the  head  but  one 

supporters  of  McEnery  proceeded  to  dis-  or  two,  which  were  shot  in  the  breast, 

place  by  force   in   some   counties   of   the  "  *  The  only  white  men  injured  from  the 

State  the  appointees  of  Governor  Kellogg;  beginning  of  these  troubles  to  their  close 

and   on   April    13,   in   an   effort   of   that  were  Hadnot  and  Harris.    The  court-house 

kind,    a    butchery   of    citizens    was    com-  and  its  contents  were  entirely  consumed, 

mitted  at  Colfax,  which   in  bloodthirsti-  "'There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one 

ness  and  barbarity  is  hardly  surpassed  by  in  the  crowd  of  whites  bore  any  lawful 

any  acts  of  savage  warfare.  warrant   for    the    arrest    of    any   of    the 

**  To  put  this  matter  beyond  controversy,  blacks.     There  is  no  evidence  that  either 

I  quote  from  the  charge  of  Judge  Woods,  Nash   or   Cazabat,   after   the  affair,   ever 

of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  to  the  demanded  their  offices,  to  which  they  had 

jury  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  set  up  claim,  but  Register  continued  to  act 

Cruikshank  and  others,  in  New  Orleans,  as  parish  judge,  and  Shaw  as  sheriff, 

in  March,  1874.    He  said:  "'These  are  facts  in  this  case,  as  I  iin- 

"*In  the  case  on  trial  there  are  many  derstand  them  to  be  admitted.' 
facts  not  in  controversy.  I  proceed  to  "  To  hold  the  people  of  Louisiana  gen- 
state  some  of  them  in  the  presence  and  erally  responsible  for  these  atrocities 
hearing  of  counsel  on  both  sides;  and  if  would  not  be  just;  but  it  is  a  lamentable 
I  state  as  a  conceded  fact  any  matter  that  fact  that  insuperable  obstructions  were 
is  disputed,  they  can  correct  me.'  thrown   in    the   way   of   punishing   these 

"After  stating  the  origin  of  the  diffi-  murderers,  and  the  so-called  conservative 
culty,  which  grew  out  of  an  attempt  of  papers  of  the  State  not  only  justified  the 
white  persons  to  drive  the  parish  judge  massacre,  but  denounced  as  federal  tyran- 
and  sheriff,  appointees  of  Kellogg,  from  ny  and  despotism  the  attempt  of  the  Unit- 
office,  and  their  attempted  protection  by  ed  States  officers  to  bring  them  to  justice, 
colored  persons,  which  led  to  some  fighting  Fierce  denunciations  ring  through  the 
in  which  quite  a  number  of  negroes  were  country  about  office-holding  and  election 
killed,  the  judge  states:  matters    in    Louisiana,    while    every   one 

"'Most  of  those  who  were  not  killed  of  the  Colfax  miscreants  goes  unwhipped 
were  taken  prisoners.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  justice,  and  no  way  can  be  found  in 
of  the  blacks  had  lifted  the  boards  and  this  boasted  land  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
taken  refuge  under  the  floor  of  the  court-  tianity  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this 
house.  They  were  all  captured.  About  bloody  and  monstrous  crime, 
thirty-seven  men  were  taken  prisoners;  "Not  unlike  this  was  the  massacre  in 
the  number  is  not  definitely  fixed.  They  August  last.  Several  Northern  young  men 
were  kept  under  guard  until  dark.  They  of  capital  and  enterprise  had  started  the 
were  led  out,  two  by  two,  and  shot.  Most  little  and  flourishing  town  of  Coushatta. 
of  the  men  were  shot  to  death.     A  few  Some  of  them  were  Republicans  and  office* 
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holders  under  Ketlogg.   Tbcy  were  therefore    the  north  and  west.     Perceiving  the  gatH 
doomed  to  deuth.    Six  of  them  were  seized    ering    of    danger,   Wsshingtoa    called 
and  carried  awaj  from   their   homes  and    council    of    war   at   his   headquarters   OH 
murdered  in  cold  htood.     No  one  baa  been    Harlem  Heights,   which  was  the  deseriM 
puniehed;    and   the  conservative   press   of    niunaion     of     Roger     Morris,  who 
the  State   denounced   all   efforts   to   that    ried    Mary    Phillipse     (see  Wasoiiioto 
end,  and  boldly  joatiHed  the  crime." 

The  House  on  March  I,  1875,  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  165  Repuhlicana  to  SS  Demo- 
crats, recognized  the  Kellogg  govemnient. 
Tlie  Senate  did  the  same  on  March  5,  by 
33  to  23,  also  a  party  vote. 

Wliitfl  Hountains,  in  New  Hampshire, 
covering  1,300  square  miles  in  several 
short  ranges.  In  the  Presidential  range  j 
tower  the  peaks  of  Mounts  Washington, 
fl.28e  feet;  .Adams,  5,810;  Jefferson,  5,736; 
Uadison.  5,391;  Monroe,  5,396;  Jackaon, 
and  others.  They  were  called  Waumbek  , 
Mclhna  by  the  Indians,  a  name  adapted 
by  Whittier  in  his  ballad  of  Mary  Oaritin: 


••rrow    the   heart  of   Waumbek   Methna, 

IiYam  the  lake  tbat  never  fnllB, 
Palls  tUe  Stico  in  tbe  e^efa  Lap 
Of  Conway's   iiitcrvalps." 


Mount  Washington  has  a  carriage-road 
ascending  its  rocky  slope  to  the  summit. 
The   first   cog-rail   mountain   railway 
the    world   was   built 
lS6S-es.  rising  3.730 
miles,  the  steepest  grade  being  131/2  inches 
in  a  yard. 

White  Plains,  Battxb  at.  Genera! 
Howe  dared  not  attack  the  intrenched 
American  camp  on  Harlem  Heights, 
EO  he  attempted  to  gain  the  rear  of  VYash- 


Geobqe).  Morris  had  espoused  the  CftUM 
of  the  crown,  and  fled  from  hia  mansion 
with  his  family. 

At  that  coimcil,  held  Oct.  16,  1776, 
was  determined   to  extend   the   army 
.      yond  the  King's  Bridge   into  WeBlcheBL_ 
,  county,    abandoning    the    island,    except- 

lesH  than  J  .^^^  ^^^  strong  work  known  as  Fort  Wash- 
ington, on  the  highest  point  of  the  isl- 
and. Arranged  in  four  divisions,  under 
Generals  Lee,  Heath,  Sullivan,  and  Lin- 
coln, the  army  concentrated  at  the  vil- 
lage of  White  Plains,  and  formed  an  In- 
trenched camp.  The  two  armies  wers 
each  about  13,000  strong.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Oct.  28,  after  a  series  of  skirmishea, 
l,doO  men  from  Delaware  and  Maryland 
had  taken  post  on  Chatterton's  Hill, 
a  lofty  eniinence  west  of  the  Bronx 
River,  and  to  these  General  McDougall 
ted  reinforcements,  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon  under  Copt.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  took  the  chief  command  them. 
Washington,  with  the  rest  of  the 
was  on  the  lower  ground  just  north 

The  British  army  advanced  to  tli 

ington's  army,  and  hem   then    in   on  the  tack  in  two  divisions,  the  right  led  \ 

upper  part  of  Slanhattan  Island.     To  do  Henry  Clinton   and   the  left  by   0«ii 

this   he    landed    a    considerable    force   at  De  Heister  and  Erskine.     Howe  was 

Throgg's   Point,   Westchester   county,  and  the  latter.    He  had  moved  with  great 

sent  armed  ships  np  the  Hudson  to  cut  off  tion    since    his    landing.      Inclining    hiH 

supplies  for  the  Americans  by  water  from  army  to  the  left,  he  planted  almost  twents 


use 
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Ol  oucekttr, 
England,  Dee. 
16,  1714;  wua* 

thuBiast  in 
EBity  life,  : 


fleld-piccee  on  Ihe  slope  south  of  Uie  vil- 
lage, and  under  cover  of  these  a  bridge 
was  constructed,  and  British  and  German 
troops  passed  the  Bronx  and  sitlftcked 
the  Americans  on  Chatterton's  Hill. 
Hamilton's  little  battery  made  them  re- 
coil at  Brst,  but,  being  reinforced,  Ihej 
drove  the  Americans  from  their  position. 
McDougall  led  his  troops  to  Washington's 
camp,  leaving  the  British  in  possession  of 
llie  hill.  Washington's  breastworks  were 
composed  of  corn -stalks 
covered  rather  hastily  and 
lightly  by  earth;  but  they 
appeared  so  tDrniidal)le 
that  Howe  dared  not  at- 
tack tbem,  but  trailed  for 
reinforcements.  Just  as 
they  appeared  a  severe 
storm  of  wind  and  rain 
set  In.  Washington  per- 
ceiving Havre's  advantage, 
withdrew  under  cover  of 
darkness,  in  the  night  of 
Oct.  31,  behind  intrench- 
ntents  on  the  hills  of 
North  Castle,  towards  the 
Crolon  River.  Howe  ilid 
not  follow :  but,  falling 
beck,  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Fordliam.  The 
loea  of  the  Americans  in 
the  slcirmishee  on  Oct.  2(t, 
and  the  battle  on  the  38th. 
did  not  exceed,  probably, 
300  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners;  that  of  the 
British  wasabout'the  same. 
Wldtefield, 


clergyman 


born 
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laboring  four  months,  and  perfecting  plans  Whitehousey  James  Hobton,  designer; 

for  founding  an  orphan-house  at  Savannah,  born  in   Staffordshire,   England,  Oct.   28, 

he  returned  to  England  to  receive  priest's  1833;    came    to    the    United    States    and 

orders  and  to  collect  funds  for  carrying  settled  in  New  York;  and  after  1858  was 

out  his  benevolent  plans.    With  more  than  connected  with  Tiffany  &  Co.,  jewellers. 

$.5,000  collected  he  returned  to  Savannah,  He  designed  the  vase  presented  to  William 

and  there  founded  an  orphan-house   and  Cullen  Bryant,  and  other  notable  artistic 

school,  laying  the  first  brick  himself  for  productions  in  silver.    He  died  in  1902. 

the  building,  March  25,  1740.     He  named  Whitehousey    Robert    Treat,    lawyer; 

it    "Bethesda" — a   house   of    mercy.      It  born   in   Augusta,  Me.,  March  27,   1870; 

afterwards  became  eminently  useful.  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1891, 

Mr.  Whitefield  was  early  accustomed  to  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1893;  was 
preach  to  large  congregations  assembled  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year; 
in  the  open  air.  He  travelled  and  preach-  elected  attorney  for  Cumberland  county, 
ed  much  in  America.  On  Boston  Common  Me.,  in  September,  1900.  He  is  the  au- 
he  addressed  20,000  people  at  one  time,  thor  of  Equity  Jurisdiction;  Pleading  and 
and  was  distinctly  heard  by  all.  Inde-  Practice  in  Maine;  and  Constitutional^ 
pendent  in  his  theology,  he  did  not  entire-  Judicial^  and  Commercial  Histories  of 
ly  agree  with  anybody.  Although  he  was  Maine^  in  the  History  of  the  New  Eng- 
active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Meth-  land  States  (4  volumes). 
odist  denomination,  he  disagreed  with  Whiteside,  Peter,  patriot;  bom  in 
Wesley  on  points  of  doctrine,  and  was  Puten,  England,  in  1752;  settled  in  Phila- 
ftnally  an  evangelist  without  the  disci-  delphia,  where  he  became  a  prosperous 
pline  of  any  denomination.  Whitefield  merchant;  advanced  much  of  his  wealth 
crossed  the  Atlantic  many  times,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  to  pro- 
made  tours  in  America  from  Georgia  to  vide  shoes  for  the  American  soldiers;  and 
New  Hampshire.  In  September,  1769,  he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  France  to  ar- 
started  on  his  seventh  tour  there,  and  the  range  for  better  trading  facilities  with 
day  before  his  death  he  preached  two  the  American  colonies.  In  conjunction 
hours  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  the  same  with  his  brother,  William  Whiteside,  and 
evening  addressed  a  crowd  in  the  open  air  Robert  Morris,  he  sent  to  the  East  In- 
at  Newburyport.  He  died  of  asthma  the  dies  the  first  merchant  vessel  from  the 
next  day  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  Western  Hemisphere  to  trade  there.  He 
1770,  and  was  buried  under  the  pulpit  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  December, 
of  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  that  1828. 
town.  Whitfield,     Henry,    clergyman;     bom 

Whitehead,  William  Adee,  historian;  in  England  in  1597;  received  a  university 

born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  19,  1810;  be-  education;  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  after- 

came  a   surveyor   and   made   a   survey   of  wards  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 

Key    West,    Fla.,    in    1828;    was    United  land;     emiprrated    to    New    England    and 

States   customs    collector    there    in    1830-  settled  in  New  Haven  in  1637;  was  one  of 

38;    then   removed   to   New  York   and   be-  the  founders  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  in   1639. 

came  a  stock-broker.     lie  was  one  of  the  He  returned  to  England  in  1650,  and  was 

founders  of  the  Newark  Library  Associa-  minister  in  Winchester,  where  he  died  in 

tion   and   was   corresponding   secretary   of  1658.     He  wrote  A  Farther  Discovery  of 

the  New   Jersey   Historical    Society   from  the  Present  State  of  the  Indians  in  New 

ite  establishment   in    1845   till   his   death.  England,  etc. 

He  was  the  author  of  East  Jersey  Under  Whiting,  Henry,  military  officer;  born 

the  Proprietary   Oovernments;  Papers  of  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  about  1790;  joined  the 

Lewis   Morris,   Governor  of   New  Jersey;  army  in    1808;   promoted   first  lieutenant 

Analytical   Index    to    the    Colonial    Docu-  in  1811:   was  placed  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 

ments  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  State  Paper  John  P.  Hoyd,  and  afterwards  on  that  of 

Office  in  England;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Gen.    Alexander    Maeonib;    promoted    cap- 

William    Franklin;    Contributions    to    the  tain    in    1817;    was    chief    quartermaster 

Early  History  of  Perth  Amhoy,  etc.     He  of  the  army  of  General  Taylor  during  the 

died  ill  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Aug.  8,  1884.  Mexican  War;   won  distinction  at  Bueqa 
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Vista,    in    recognition   of   which   he   was  Joseph  £.  Johnston.    He  was  a  brigadier- 

brevetted  brigadier-general.  United  States  general  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  was 

army,  Feb.  23,  1847.     His  publications  in-  promoted    major-general     in     1863.      He 

elude  Onttrat/,  the  Son  of  the  Forest    (a  built  Fort  Fisher,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

poem)  ;    Life    of    Zebulon    M.    Pike,    in  Cape   Fear  River,  and  was  in  command 

Sparks's  American  Biography ;  joint  au-  during  both  attacks  upon  it   (see  Fisher, 

thor  of  Historical  and  Scientific  Sketches  Fobt).     He  was  severely  wounded  in  its 

of  Michigan,  etc.;  and  editor  of  Washing-  defence;    was   made   prisoner  by  General 

ton's  Revolutionary  Orders  Issued  During  Terry;   and  died  of  his  wounds  on  Gov- 

the   Tears   1778,    1780,   1781,   a/nd   1782,  ernor's     Island,   New     York,    March     10, 

Selected  from  the  MS8.  of  John  Whiting.  1865. 
He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  16,  1851.  Whitman,   Marcus,   pioneer;    born   in 

Whiting,  Nathan,  military  officer;  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  Sept  4,  1802;  studied 
bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  May  4,  1724;  medicine,  and  was  made  a  medical  mis- 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1743;  be-  sionary  to  Oregon  by  the  American  board 
came  a  merchant  in  New  Haven  in  1745;  in  1834.  After  living  in  Oregon  a  number 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d  of  years  he  discovered  that  the  English 
Connecticut  Regiment  at  the  outbreak  of  were  discouraging  American  emigrants 
the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1755;  was  from  settling  there,  and  were  colonizing  it 
with  Col.  Ephraim  Williams  when  that  offi-  with  English  settlers.  Late  in  1842  he  set 
cer  was  surprised  by  the  French  and  Ind-  out  for  Washington,  D.  C,  and  arriving 
ians,  and  upon  his  death  retreated  with  there  in  March,  1843,  gave  the  government 
great  coolness  and  skill;  promoted  colonel  valuable  information  which  led  to  exten- 
in  1756  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  sive  colonization  on  the  part  of  Americans, 
HediedinNewHaven,  Conn.,  April  9,  1771.  and  in  all  probability  kept  Oregon  from 

Whiting,   William   Henry,  naval  offi-  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.   He, 

cer;  born  in  New  York  City,  July  8,  1843;  his   wife,   two  adopted   children,  and  ten 

graduated    at    the    United    States    Naval  others    were    killed    by    the    Indians    in 

Academy    in    1863;    was    with    the    West  WaUlatpu,  Or.,  Nov.  29,  1847. 
Gulf  Squadron  on  the  flag-ship  Hartford       Whitman,  Walt,  poet;   born  in  West 

in    1863-65;    won   distinction   by   burning  Hills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1819; 

the  blockade-runner  Ivanhoe,   though   de-  received      a      public     school      education; 

fended  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  July  learned  the  printer's  trade;  taught  school 

5,    1864;    raised    the    American    flag    at  for  a  time;  and  later  learned  the  carpen- 

the  fall  of  Fort  Gaines;  was  present  dur-  tcr's    trade.     During    the    Civil    War    he 

ing  the  action  of  Mobile  Bay  and  at  the  was  a  nurse  in  the  Federal  military  ho»- 

capitulation  of  Fort  Morgan;  he  was  pro-  pitals;    and   was   a   government   clerk   in 

moted   captain,   June    19,    1897;    went   to  1865-73.     He  was  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 

the  Philippines  in  command  of  the  Mo-  Daily  Eagle;  a  contributor  to  the  Demo- 

nadnock  in  1898;  was  in  command  of  the  cratic  Review;  established  The  Freedman 

cruiser  Charleston  when  the  insurrection  in  1850;  and  wrote  Drum  Taps;  Leaves  of 

began  in  the  islands;  participated  in  the  Qrass,   etc.     He   died   in   Camden,   N.   J., 

battles  around  Manila,   and   was   present  March  26,  1892. 

in  the  action  at  Caloocan.    In  May,  1899,       Whitmer,    David,    Mormon;    born    in 

he  was  placed   in   command   of  the  Bos-  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  7,  1805;  became  a 

ton;  in  1900  of  the  Independence ;  and  in  farmer  in  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1829. 

July,   1902,  took  command  of  the  naval  In  June  of  that  year  he,  together  with 

station  in  Hawaii.  Oliver  Cowdery  and  Joseph  Smith,  went 

Whitings,    William     Henry     Chase,  into  a  woods  near  his  home  to  investi- 

military  officer;  born  in  Mississippi  about  gate  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  golden 

1825;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845,  plates   of   the   Book   of   Mormon,    While 

entered  the  engineer  corps,  and   in   Feb-  praying  in  a  quiet  place  these  men  claimed 

ruary,  1861,  left  the  National  army  and  a  bright  light  shone  around  them  and  an 

entered  the  Confederate  service,  as  chief  angel  appeared  with  seven  golden  plates 

engineer  with  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  which  they  were  commanded  to  examine. 

Army    of    the    Shenandoah,    under    Gen.  They  were,  moreover,  enjoined  to  tell  their 
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experience  to  the  world.    Tliis  they  did  in  in  one  volume;  studied  art  in  Europe  lot 

a  statement  appended  to  the  Book  of  Mor-  four   years;    and   established   heradf   in 

man,    where    it    is    written    that    they,  Boston  in   1872.     Among  her  works  are 

'*  through  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord  statues  of  Samuel  Adams,  Lief  Erikson, 

Jesus  Christ,  have  seen  the  plates  which  etc.,  and  busts  of  Ethiopia,  Roma,  etc. 

contain  this  record,  which  is  the  record  Whitney,    Edwabd   Bald^ix,  lawyer; 

of  the  people  of  Nephi."     Mr.   Whitmer  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  16,  1857; 

withdrew    from    the   Mormon   Church    in  graduated   at   Yale   University   in    1878; 

Juno,    1838,   and    removed    to   Richmond,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880;  was  assist- 

Mo.     His  reasons  for  leaving  that  body  ant  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 

are   contained    in   a    publication   entitled  in    1893-97,    in   which    capacity   he   par- 

An   Address    to   all   Believers   in   Christ,  ticipated  in  the  argument  on  the  income- 

These  include,  the  creation  of  high  priests  tax   case,   the   Debs   trial,   etc.     In    1898 

in  1831;  the  making  public  of  many  rev-  he   secured    the   first   decision   against   a 

elations;    the    formation    of   a    congrcga-  manufacturing  monopoly  under   the  fed- 

tion  of  Danites  in  the  Far  West  in  1838;  eral   anti-trust   law,   in  the  trial   of  the 

the  doctrine  of  jiolygamy,  etc.     He  died  Cast-Iron  Pipe  Trust.     He  is  the  author 

in   Richmond,   Mo.,   Jan.   25,    1888.     See  of  The  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  8et^ 

MoBMONs.  ate;  Commercial  Retaliation  Between  the 

Whitmore,   William  Henry,  gcnealo-  States;  Reciproeity  Legislation;  Income* 

gist;  born  in  Dorchester,  Mas».,  Sept.  0,  Tax  Decision;  Federal  Judges  and  Quaei 

1836;  received  a  public  school  education,  Judges,  etc. 

and    engaged    in    business,    devoting    his  Whitney,  Eli,  inventor;  bom  in  West* 

spare   time    to    historical    research.      His  boro,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,   17C5;   graduated  at 

publications  include  The  American  Oene-  Yale  College  in  1792;  obtained  a  collegiate 

alogist;   Massaehitsrtts   Ciril  List,  1636-  education  largely  by  the  earnings  of  his 

nH;  Copp*s  Hill  Epitaphs;  History  of  own  hands.    In  the  year  of  his  graduation 

the  Old  State  House,  etc.     He  also  pre-  he  went  to  Georgia,  became  an  inmate  of 

pared  the  Laics  of  Adoption;  Revision  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  General  Greene,  and 

the  City  Ordinances ;  Report  of  the  State  there  invented  his  cotton-gin,  which  ga^e 

Seal;  etc.    He  died  in  1900.  a   wonderful    impulse   to   the  cultivatioil 

Whitney,  Addisox  O.,  soldier;  bom  in  of  the  cotton-plant,  rendering  it  an  enor- 
Waldo,  Me.,  Oct.  30,  1830;  became  a  me-  mous  item  in  the  foreign  and  domestie 
chanic  in  Lowell,  Mass.;  and  joined  the  Cth  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.  He  ac-  The  seeds  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the 
companied  the  repfinient  on  its  march  to  United  States  adhered  so  firmly  to  the 
the  defence  of  the  national  capital,  and  fibre  that  it  was  difiicult  to  separate  them 
while  passing  throu^'h  Baltimore,  ^Nld.,  from  it.  The  seeds  were  separated  from 
April  10,  1801,  was  killed  durfnor  the  at-  the  cotton-wool  by  the  slow  process  of 
tack  on  the  re^nnient  by  the  mob.  Luther  picking'  by  hand,  which  was  chiefly  done 
C.  Ladd  (born  in  Alexandria,  X.  H.,  Dec.  by  nrjrro  women  and  children.  The  separa- 
22,  1843),  also  a  mechanic  in  T^well  and  tion  of  one  ])oiind  of  the  wool  from  the 
a  comrade  of  Whitney,  fell  in  the  same  at-  seeds  was  re^'arded  as  a  good  day's  work 
tack,  pierced  by  several  bullets.  Those  for  one  woman.  So  limited  was  the  pro- 
were  the  first  casualties  in  the  National  duotion  on  account  of  the  labor  that  even 
army  in  the  Civil  War.  The  common-  hiirh  prices  did  not  stimulate  its  culti- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  city  of  vation,  and  the  entire  cotton  crop  in  the 
Lowell  caused  the  remains  of  the  two  L^nited  States  in  1701  was  only  about 
"  first  martyrs "  to  be  placed  beneath  an  2.000.000  pounds.  The  following  year 
imposing  monument  of  Concord  pranite.  Whitney  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach 
erected  in  Merrimac  Square,  Lowell,  and  the  children  of  a  Georgia  planter.  He  ar- 
dedicatcd  June  17,  1865.  rived    there   too   late,   and   the  widow  of 

WTiitney,    Anne,    sculptor;    born    in  General    Greene,    living    near,    gave    the 

Watertown,   Mass.,    in    September,    1821 ;  young  stranger  a  home  in  her  house.    He 

received  a  private  school  education;  wrote  displayed   much    inventive  genius,  which 

a  number  of  poems  which  were  collected  Mrs.  Greene  encouraged. 
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One  day  eome  genLlemea  at  her  table 
espresBed  a  regret  that  there  waa  no  ma- 
chine bf  which  the  cotton-wool  could  be 
readily  separated  from  the  aeed.  "  Apply 
to  mj  young  friend  here,"  eald  Mrs. 
Gresne;  "he  tan  make  anything."  Whit- 
ney had  then  never  seen  a  cotton-eeed  with 
wool  adhering.  He  was  fur* 
Dished  with  some.  With 
rude  plan  Ut  ion  tools  be 
coustruLted  a  machine  that 
performed  the  work  ThiB 
was  the  origin  of  the  saw 
gin,  which  with  Bome  im 
prorements  is  uni\  ereally 
used  on  American  planta 
tions    Some  of  Mrs  Oreene  s  , 

neighbors  were  called  in  to  i 

see  the  working  of  it  They 
were  astonished  and  delight 
ed  Fhmeas  Milter  a  col 
lege-mate  of  Whitney  bad 
come  to  Qeorgia  and  soon 
became  the  second  husband 
of  Mrs  Oreene  Having 
some  money  he  formed  a 
copartnership  with  Whitney 
in  the  manufacture  of  gm-< 
The  machine  was  lorke  I 
from  public  view  until  ft 
patent  could  be  procured 
Planters  came  from  all  parts 
of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  to  see  the  wonder- 
ful machine  which  could  do 
the  work  in  a  day  of  1,000 
women.  The  workshop  of 
the  inventor  was  broken 
into  and  the  model  was 
carried  off.  Imperfect  machines  were 
made  by  common  mechanics,  which  in- 
jured the  libre  and  defamed  the  machine 

The  gin  was  patented  (1793)  before  any 
were  made.  The  violators  of  the  patent 
were  prosecuted,  but  packed  juries  gave 
■weeping  verdicts  against  the  owners. 
Even  State  legislatures  broke  their  bar- 
gains with  them,  or.  like  South  Carolina, 
long  delayed  to  fulfil  them:  and  when,  in 
1812,  Whitney  asked  Congreaa  for  an  ex- 
tension of  his  potent,  the  members  from 
the  cotton  growing  States,  whose  constit- 
nents  had  been  enriched  by  the  invention, 
vehemeniJy  opposed  the  prayer  of  the 
peUtioner,  and  it  vna  denied.     Thence- 


forth thase  who  had  wronged  Whitney,  in 
defiance  of  law  and  justice,  were  permitted 
to  continue  the  wrong  under  the  protection 

of  law.    The  immediate  inHueiice  of  Whit- 
ney's cotton-gin  upon  the  dying  institution  ■ 
of  slavery  waa  most  remarkable.     It  ploy-  J 
ed  an  important  part  in  the  social,  ' 


mercial,  and  political  history  of  the  oouo-  ^ 
try  for  seventy  years.    The  increased  pro- 
duction of  cotton  made  an  enormous  de- 
mand  for   slave-labor   in   the   preparation 
of  the  soil,  the  ingathering  of  (be  harvest, 
and  the  preparution  of  it  for  market.    Its 
effects   upon    the   industrial    pursuits   of 
nearly  one-half  the  nation  were  marvel- 
lous.   Such,  also,  were  its  effects  upon  the 
moral    and    intellectual    condition   of   th«  ■ 
people  in  the  cotton-growing  States.    Be-  ■ 
fore  1S08  (after  which  time  the  nationd'fl 
Constitution  prohibited  the  prosecution  ot^ 
the   African   Hlave-trade)    enormous  m 
hers  of  slaves  were  brought  to  the  country. 
The  institution  had  been  unprovable,  and 
WHS    dying.     The   cotton-gin   revived    it. 
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made  it  strong  and  powerfal*  and  ootUm,  that  capacity  edited  the  Tieknor  Catalogue 

its   representative,   assumed   to   be   king  of  Spanish  Literature  and  other  similar 

of  the  nation,  and  for  fifty  years  swayed  publications.    In  1809  he  succeeded  Her- 

an  imperial  sceptre,  almost  unchallenged,  bert  Putnam  as  librarian  of  the  Boston 

Eli  Whitney,  a  Yankee  schocl-master,  built  Public  Library. 

the  throne  of  King  Cotton,  but  was  denied  Whitney,  William  Ck>LLiNS,  capitalist; 

his   just  wages   by  the  subjects  of   the  bom  in  On  way,  Mass.,  July   15,   1841; 

monarch.    The  legislature  of  South  Caro-  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1863,  and 

lina  voted  him  $50,000,  which,  after  ve3ui-  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1805;  ad- 

tious  delays  and  lawsuits,  was  finally  paid,  mitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practising' 

North  Carolina  allowed  him  a  percentage  in  New  York;  assisted  in  organizing  the 

for  the  use  of  the  gin  for  five  years.    Con-  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  in   1871 ; 

gress  having  refused  to  renew  his  patent,  was  active  in  the  movement  against  the 

he  engaged   in  the  manufacture  of  fire-  Tweed  ring;   and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

arms  for  the  government  during  the  War  in  1885-89,  during  which  period  the  crea- 

of  1812-15,  and  finally  gained  a  fortune,  lion  of  the  ''new  navy"  was  begun.    He 

He  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  8, 1825.  was  largely  interested  in  street  railwaya. 

Whitney,  Fredebic  Augustus,  clergy-  He  died  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  2,  1904. 

man;    born   in   Quincy,   Mass.,   Sept    13,  Whitney,    William    Dwioht,    philolo- 

1812;   graduated   at   Harvard   College  in  gist;    born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb. 

1833  and  at  its  Divinity  School  in  1838;  9,   1827;   graduated  at  Williams  College 

was  pastor  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  in  1843-  in  1845;  studied  in  Europe  till  1853;  was 

59.     He    was    the    author    of    Historical  Profesor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  University 

Sketch   of   the   Old   Church   at    Quincy;  from  1854  till  his  death,  in  New  Haven, 

Biography  of  James  Holton,  etc.    He  died  June  7,  1894.    In  1857-84  he  was  corre- 

in  Brighton,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1880.  sponding  secretary  of  the  American  Ori- 

Whitney,  Henry  Clay,  lawyer;  bom  ental  Society,  and  in  1884-90,  its  presi- 

in  Detroit,  Me.,  Feb.  23,  1831 ;  received  a  dent.    He  contributed  articles  on  Oriental 

collegiate    education;    became    intimately  philology  to  Appleton's  American  Cyclo- 

acquainted    with     Abraham    Lincoln    in  pcBdia;   and    was    editor-in-chief   of    The 

1854;  and  was  pajrmaster  in  the  United  Century  Dictionary. 

States  army  in  1861-65.     He  is  the  au-  Whiton,    John    Milton,    clergyman; 

thor  of  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln;  born  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1785; 

Lincoln's  Lost  Speech;  Lincoln  in  Remi-  graduated  at  Yale  College  in   1805;   was 

niscent  and  Colloquial  Moods,  etc.  pastor     of     a     Presbyterian     church     in 

Whitney,    Henry    Howard,    military  Andover,  N.  H.,  in  1808-53.    His  publica- 

oflicer;  born  in  Glen  Hope,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  tions  include  Brief  Xotices  of  the  Toum  of 

1866;    graduated    at    the    United    States  Antrim,    in    the    Collections   of   the   New 

Military  Academy   in    1892   and   was   as-  Ilanipshire    Historical    Society;    Sketches 

signed  to  the  4th  Artillery  as  first  lieu-  of  the  Early  History  of  'Sew  Hampshire, 

tenant.     In   1898,  under  the  guise  of  an  1623-18SS,   etc.     He   died   in   Antrim,   N. 

English  sailor,  he  made  a  military  recon-  H.,  Sept.  28,  1856. 

noissance  of  Porto   Rico  and  gained   in-  Whitside,   Samitel  Marmaduke,  mili- 

formation  which  General  Miles  made  the  tary    officer;    born    in    Toronto,    Canada, 

basis  of  his   campaign   against   that   isl-  Jan.   9,    1839;    joined   the  United   States 

and.     He  was  captain  and  assistant  ad-  army    in    1858;    served    throughout    the 

jutant-general    on    the    staff    of    General  Civil  War  with  the  6th  Cavalry;  was  then 

Miles   during  the  war  with    Spain ;    was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  frontier,  where  he 

afterwards    promoted    lieutenant  -  colonel  served  for  twenty-five  years.     In  Decem- 

and   became   aide-de-camp   to  Lieutenant-  her,  1890,  he  captured  Big  Foot  and  his 

General  Miles.  400  Sioux  warriors,  and  led  his  regiment 

Whitney,    James    Lyman,    librarian;  at  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee.     During 

born    in    Northampton,    Mass.,    Nov.    28,  the  war  with   Spain   he   commanded   the 

1835;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1856;  5th  Cavalry;  was  transferred  to  the  10th 

was  chief  of  the  catalogue  department  in  Cavalry   in   October,   1898;    and  went   to 

the  Yale  library  for  many  years  and  in  Cuba  in  May,  1899,  where  he  was  placed 
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in  command  of  the  Department  of  San-  Whittemorey  Amos,  inventor;  born  in 
tiago  and  Puerto  Principe  in  January,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  19,  1759;  reared 
1900.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  regu-  a  farmer;  became  a  gunsmith;  and  then, 
lar  army,  in  1901,  he  was  promoted  brig-  with  his  brother,  a  manufacturer  of  cot- 
adier-general.  ton  and  wool-cards,  or  card-cloth.  He 
Whittaker,  Alexawdeb,  clergyman;  claimed  to  have  invented  a  machine  for 
born  in  England ;  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  puncturing  the  leather  and  setting  the 
Dale  to  Virginia  in  1611;  was  a  mission-  wires,  which  was  patented  in  1797.  Before 
ary.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  active  in  plant-  that  time  the  work  had  been  performesi 
ing  a  settlement  at  Henrico,  composed  slowly  by  hand.  The  establishment  of 
largely  of  Hollanders,  and  Mr.  Whittaker,  spinning  machinery  in  New  England  (see 
who  was  a  decidedly  Low  Churchman,  Slater,  Samuel)  had  made  the  business 
it  was  thought  would  be  in  sympathy  with  of  card-making  profitable,  and  so  useful 
them,  and  so  he  seems  to  have  been.  He  was  Whittemore's  machine  that  the  patent 
was  puritanical  in  his  proclivities.  "The  was  sold  for  $150,000.  His  brother  Sam- 
surplice,"  says  Purchas,  "was  not  even  uel  afterwards  repurchased  it  and  carried 
spoken  of  in  his  parish."  He  organized  on  the  business  of  making  card-cloth, 
a  congregation  at  Henrico,  and  there  he  Amos  died  in  West  Cambridge,  March  27, 
preached  until  1617,  when  he  was  drowned.  1828. 
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Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  poet;  born  him  with  reverential  affection.     He  died 

in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dec.   17,  1807.     His  in  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Sept.  7,  1892. 

parents  were  Quakers,  and  he  was  a  mem-  The  Centennial  Hymn.  —  The  following 

ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends  till  his  death,  hymn  by  Mr.  Whittier  was  sung  at  the 

Until  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  worked  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 

on  his  father's  farm,  and  sent  occasionally  1876: 

some  verses  to  the  local  newspaper— Hav-  .«our  fathers*  God!  from  out  whose  hand 

erhill  Gazette,     Sometimes  he  worked  at  The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 

shoemaking.    In  1829  he  became  editor  of  We  meet  to-day,  united,  free. 

the   American   Manufacturer,   in    Boston.  ^ft^Z^r^^X'^^l^^^:: 

The  next  year  he  was  editing  in  Hartford,  And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 
Conn.;  and  in  1832-36  he  edited  the  Oa- 

zetU,  at  Haverhill.    His  first  publication  "  ^.'^iX™  s°plke 'thaf  Jo^  ofSfne. 

of  any  pretension  was  his  Legends  of  New  whose  echo  Is  the  glad  refrain 

England    (1831).     Others   soon   followed.  Of  rended  bolt  and  falling  chain. 

As  early  as  1833  he  began  to  battle  for  J^  grace  oor  festal  time,  from  all 

...      J           -   .,        1                 J  v^  ..^»»«.  The  zones  of  earth  our  guests  we  call, 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  he  never 

ceased  warfare  until  the  slave  system  dis-  *»Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  greets 

appeared  in  1863.     He  was  elected  secre-  The  Old  World,  thronging  all  Its  streets, 

tary  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  in  1836.  Srart^fr't; n'^n'eathCTuo ; 

and  edited,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsyl-  ^n^i  u^to  common  good  ordain 

vania  Freeman,  devoted  to  its  principles.  This  rlvalshlp  of  hand  and  brain. 

In  1840  he  removed  to  Amesbury,  Mass.,  ^.^^          ^    ^    ^  ^       .               ^^i^ 

,         ,           .,  J        ,.,     ,^   .   ,0^0    ^„u.  «*Thou,  who  hast  here  In  concord  furled 

where  he  resided  until  about  1878,  culti-  rj.^^  war-flags  of  a  gathered  world, 

vating  a  small  farm.     In  1847  he  became  Beneath  our  Western  skies  fulfil 

corresponding  editor  of  the  VationaX  Era,  The  Orient's  mission  of  good-will, 

an  anti-slavery  paper  published  at  Wash-  And   J;;«»8^tf  T^*^„j^J«^                 ^>««^ 
•   _x        TA    ^      w     TTTi^.xx'                    J.V  Send  back  the  Argonauts  of  peace, 
ington,  D.  C.     Mr.  Whittier  was  a  thor- 
oughly American   poet,  and  most  of  his  '*For  art  and  labor  met  In  truce, 
verses   were   inspired   by   current   events.  For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use, 

fvu^  -«:•:*  ^#  i,««,-«u^    A^^i^^f^^xf    o«ii  We  thank  Thee,  while,  withal,  we  cra^e 

The  spirit  of  humanity,  democracy,  and  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^„^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

patriotism    expressed   in    his   poems   and  The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold, 

prose    writings    made   the    public   regard  The  manhood  never  bought  nor  sold. 
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"Oh I  nmhe  Thon  db,  throuBb  centurl 
lu  peace  secuiv,  lu  JuslitB  slroog  ; 
Aniund  our  bI'W  "'  Croetlom  draw 
Thp  (Breeuarils  of  Tby  righteous  la 
Aliil.  ital  In  suiDF  illrluer  mould. 
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(lS33).on  The  AbulUionUts:  their  8eni% 
iiicalg  and  Otijrcl 

The   Life    of    WhitUer,    by    Samuel    T. 
Pickard,    is   especiallj   full,   touching   hia 
work  against  slareiy  and  hia  general  po- 
litical  life,  which  was  much  more  active 
Whittler  WHH  pre-i^minenltj  the  poet  of   tban   ie   coninionlj'   aupposed.      There   are 
e  anti-slavery  conflict.     There  ia  nlmoet   briefer  biographies  bf  Underwood.  Kenne- 
phase  of  th^  great  wrong  and  almost    ily,  and   l^inton,  and  intereeting  voliunes 
of  personal  reminiaccnees  by 
Mrs.    Marf    B.    Claflin   and 
Mrs.  .Tames  T.  Fields. 

The  Artli  -  stavury  Con- 
vention of  1833.— By  John 
G.  VVhittier.  Written  in 
1S74.  Copyright,  1B88,  by 
John   Qreenleaf   Whittier.* 

In  the  gray  twilight  of  a 
chill  day  of  late  November, 
forty  years  ago,  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  reiiding  in 
ISoston,  made  hia  appear- 
ance at  the  old  farm-house 
in  East  Haverhill.  He  had 
been  deputed  by  the 
lionists  of  the  city, 
iam  L.  Garrison,  Samuel 
Scwall,  and  others,  to 
form  me  of  niy  appointi 
as  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention about  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  tor  the  forma- 
tion -j!  an  American  anti- 
plavery  society,  and  to  ui 
ojion  mc  the  necessity  of 
attendance. 

Few  words  of  persuaiion, 
however,     were     needed.      I 
WHS    unused    to    travelling; 
my   life  had   been   B]>enl   on 
juin  uRiEMjif  KiiinitR.  a,    secluded    farm;    and    the 

journey,  mostly  by  atage- 
no  episode  in  the  struggle  tor  its  aboli-  conch,  at  that  time  was  really  a  formidabU 
tion  which  is  not  the  subject  of  some  one.  Moreover,  the  few  abolitionists  wera 
burning  poem  from  his  pen.  Whittier's  everywhere  spoken  against,  their  persona 
prose  writings  against  slavery  were  also  threatened,  and  in  «ome  instances  a  price 
numerous — he  was  a  vigorous  polemic —  set  on  their  heads  by  Southern  legislators, 
end  these  papers,  twenty  in  number,  may  Pennsylvania  was  on  the  borders  of  s1»> 
be  found  together  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  River-  very,  and  it  needed  small  effort  of  ima^ 
aide  edition.  Among  them  arc  the  pam-  ination  to  picture  to  one's  self 
phlet  Juelice  and  Expediency,  which  ho  breaking  up  of  the  convention  B,nd 
refers  to  in  his  account  of  the  eonven-  treatment  of  its  membera.  Thi«  1a1 
of   1833   as  hia   first  venture   in 


,.  J   1.     .        .  ,,         ,     .1.      r  .         "  Reprinted  by  permlislon  from  Willi 

ihip,  and  hia  two   letters  to  the  Jef-    pro«e  Works.  publUbed  bj  Hoaghton,  " 
-■--     and     Times,     Richmond,     Vs.    k  Cu. 
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consideration  I  do  not  think  weighed  much  finement.     Our  worthy  friend  the  clergy- 

with  me,  although  I  was  better  prepared  man  bore  it  a  while  in   painful   silence, 

for  serious  danger  than  for  anything  like  but  at  last  felt  it  his  duty  to  utter  words 

personal  indignity.     I  had  read  Governor  of    remonstrance    and    admonition.      The 

Trumbull's  description  of  the  tarring  and  leader   of    the   young   roisterers    listened 

feathering  of  his  hero  MacFingal,  when,  with    ludicrous    mock    gravity,    thanked 

after  the  application  of  the  melted  tar,  him  for  his  exhortation,  and,  expressing 

the    feather    bed    was    ripped    open    and  fears   that   the  extraordinary  effort  had 

shaken  over  him,  until  exhausted  his  strength,  invited  him  to  take 

a    drink    with    him.      Father    Thurston 

"Not  Maia'8  aon,  with  wings  for  ears,  ij^ried   his  grieved   face   in   his   coat-col- 

Such  plumes  about  his  visage  wears,  ,            j      •    i     i  rx  xu                           v  ^ 

Nor  Milton's  six-winged  angel  gathers  ^^^y  ^^^  wisely  left  the  young  reprobates 

Such  superfluity  of  feathers  *' ;  to  their  own  devices. 

On  reaching  Philadelphia,  we  at  once 
and,  I  confess,  I  was  q^uite  unwilling  to  betook  ourselves  to  the  humble  dwelling 
imdergo  a  martyrdom  which  my  best  on  Fifth  Street  occupied  by  Evan  Lewis, 
friends  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laugh-  a  plain,  earnest  man  and  lifelong  aboli- 
ing  at.  But  a  summons  like  that  of  Gar-  tionist,  who  had  been  largely  interested 
rison's  bugle-blast  could  scarcely  be  un-  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  convention, 
heeded  by  one  who,  from  birth  and  edu-  In  one  respect  the  time  of  our  assem- 
cation,  held  fast  the  traditions  of  that  bling  seemed  unfavorable.  The  Society  of 
earlier  abolitionism  which,  under  the  lead  Friends,  upon  whose  co-operation  we  had 
of  Benezet  and  Woolman,  had  effaced  from  counted,  had  but  recently  been  rent 
the  Society  of  Friends  every  vestige  of  asunder  by  one  of  those  unhappy  contro- 
slave-holding.  I  had  thrown  myself,  with  versies  which  so  often  mark  the  decline 
a  young  man's  fervid  enthusiasm,  into  of  practical  righteousness.  The  martyr- 
a  movement  which  commended  itself  to  age  of  the  society  had  passed,  wealth  and 
my  reason  and  conscience,  to  my  love  of  luxury  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
country  and  my  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  simplicity;  there  was  a  growing  conform- 
my  fellow-men.  My  first  venture  in  author-  ity  to  the  maxims  of  the  world  in  trade 
ship  was  the  publication  at  my  own  ex-  and  fashion,  and  with  it  a  corresponding 
pense,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  of  a  pamphlet  unwillingness  to  hazard  respectability  by 
entitled  Justice  and  Expediency,  on  the  the  advocacy  of  unpopular  reforms.  Un- 
moral and  political  evils  of  slavery  and  profitable  speculation  and  disputation  on 
the  duty  of  emancipation.  Under  such  one  l\and,  and  a  vain  attempt  on  the  other 
circumstances  I  could  not  hesitate,  but  to  enforce  uniformity  of  opinion,  had 
prepared  at  once  for  my  journey.  It  was  measurably  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
necessary  that  I  should  start  on  the  mor-  the  end  of  the  gospel  is  love,  and  that 
row;  and  the  intervening  time,  with  a  charity  is  its  crowning  virtue.  After  a 
small  allowance  of  sleep,  was  spent  in  pro-  long  and  painful  struggle  the  disruption 
viding  for  the  care  of  the  farm  and  home-  had  taken  place.  The  shattered  frag^ 
stead  during  my  absence.  ments,  under  the  name  of  Orthodox  and 
So  the  next  morning  I'  took  the  stage  Hicksite,  so  like  and  yet  so  separate  in 
for  Boston,  stopping  at  the  ancient  hos-  feeling,  confronted  each  other  as  hostile 
telry  known  as  the  Eastern  Stage  Tavern ;  sects ;  and 
and  on  the  day  following,  in  company  with 

William  Lloyd  Garrison.  I  left  for  New  "  ^J'^^'JSl^onow  hea°r*from  oalnln,  • 

York.     At  that  city  we  were  joined  by  They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

other     delegates,     among     them     David  Like  cliffs  that  have  been  torn  asunder, 

Thurston,  a  Congregational  minister  from  ^  dreary  sea  now  flows  between ; 

ibTofnA      o«  ««.  «,««  ♦rv  T>u:i»^»i»i.:»   «„^  But  neither  rain  nor  frost  nor  thunder 

Maine.     On  our  way  to  Philadelphia  we  ^an  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

took,  as  a  matter  of  necessary  economy,  The  marks  of  that  which  once  has  been." 
a  second-class  conveyance,  and  found  our- 
selves, in  consequence,  among  rough  and  We  found  about  forty  members  assem- 
hilarious  companions,  whose  language  was  bled  in  the  parlors  of  our  friend  L6wis, 
more  noteworthy  for   strength  than  re-  and  after  some  general  conversation  Lewis 
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Tappan  wm  aiked  to  preside  over  «n  in-  tivdy  young  men,  tome  la  ndddlo  age, 
formal  meeting  preparatory  to  the  open-  and  a  few  beyond  that  period.  Thej  were 
ing  of  the  convention.  A  handsome,  in-  nearly  all  plainly  dressed,  with  a  idew  to 
telleetual-looking  man,  in  the  prime  of  comfort  rather  than  elegance.  Muiy  of 
life,  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  in  a  the  faces  turned  towards  me  wore  a  look 
dear,  well-modulated  voice,  the  firm  tones  of  expectancy  and  suppressed  cnthnaiasm. 
of  which  inspired  hope  and  confidence.  All  had  the  earnestness  which  mii^i  he 
stated  the  objects  of  our  preliminary  coun-  expected  of  men  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
ell,  and  the  purpose  which  had  called  beset  with  difficulty  and  perhaps  with 
Qs  together,  in  earnest  and  well  •  chosen  periL  The  fine,  intellectual  head  of  Gar- 
words.  In  making  arrangements  for  the  rison,  prematurely  bald,  was  oonspleiioiia. 
convention,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  The  sunny-faced  young  man  at  his  side, 
secure,  if  possible,  the  services  of  some  in  whom  all  the  beatitudes  seemed  to 
dtisen  of  Philadelphia  of  distinction  and  find  expression,  was  Samud  J.  May, 
high  social  standing  to  preside  over  its  mingling  in  his  veins  the  best  Mood  of 
ddiberations.  Looking  round  among  our-  the  Sewalls  and  Quincys — a  man  so  exeep- 
selves  in  vain  for  some  titled  civilian  or  tionally  pure  and  large-hearted,  so  genial, 
doctor  of  divinity,  we  were  fain  to  confess  tender,  and  loving,  that  he  oould  be  fklth- 
that  to  outward  seeming  we  were  but  "  a  f  ul  to  truth  and  duty  without  milrhig 
feeble  folk,**  sordy  needing  the  shield  of  an  enemy, 
a  popular  name.    A  committee,  of  which  ^.^    ^  ...       ^  .    ..  .  ^    ^.    ^ 

I  wa.  a  member   w«  appoint^  to  go  in  "HS'jiS.rSf.'SU'JSr  JSiiTU.. 
search  of  a  president  of  this  description. 

We  visited  two  prominent  gentlemen,  That  tall,  gaunt,  swarthy  man,  erect^  ee|^e- 
known  as  friendly  to  emancipation  and  of  faced,  upon  whose  somewhat  martial  figure 
high  sodal  standing.  They  received  us  the  Quaker  coat  seemed  a  little  oat  of 
with  the  dignified  courtesy  of  the  old  place,  was  Lindley  Coates,  known  In  all 
sdiool,  declined  our  proposition  in  civil  eastern  Pennsylvania  as  a  stem  enenqr 
terms,  and  bowed  us  out  with  a  cool  po-  of  slavery.  That  slight,  eager  man.  In* 
liteness  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  senior  tensely  alive  In  every  feature  and  gesture. 
Winkle  towards  the  unlucky  deputation  was  Thomas  Shipley,  who  for  thir^  yean 
of  Pidcwick  and  his  unprepossessing  com-  had  been  the  protector  of  the  free  edored 
panlons.  As  we  left  their  doors,  we  could  people  of  Philaddphla,  and  whose  name 
not  refrain  from  smiling  in  each  other's  was  whispered  reverently  In  the  slave 
faces  at  the  thought  of  the  small  induce-  cabins  of  Maryland  as  the  friend  of  Hie 
ment  our  proffer  of  the  presidency  held  black  man,  one  of  a  class  peculiar  to  did 
out  to  men  of  their  class.  Evidently,  our  Quakerism,  who  in  doing  what  they  fdt 
company  was  not  one  for  respectability  to  be  duty  and  walking  as  the  Light  wlth« 
to  march  through  Coventry  with.  in  guided  them  knew  no  fear  and  dirank 
On  the  following  morning  we  repaired  from  no  sacrifice.  Braver  men  the  world 
to  the  Adelphi  Building,  on  Fifth  Street,  has  not  known.  Beside  him,  differing  In 
below  Walnut,  which  had  been  secured  for  creed,  but  united  with  him  in  works  of 
our  use.  Sixty-two  delegates  were  found  love  and  charity,  sat  Thomas  Whitson, 
to  be  in  attendance.  Beriah  Green,  of  of  the  Hicksite  School  of  Friends,  fresh 
the  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Institute,  was  chosen  from  his  farm  in  Lancaster  county,  dress- 
president,  a  fresh  -  faced,  sandy  •  haired,  ed  in  plainest  homespun,  his  tall  form 
rather  common-looking  man,  but  who  had  surmounted  by  a  shock  of  unkempt  hair, 
the  reputation  of  an  able  and  eloquent  the  odd  obliquity  of  his  vision  contrast- 
speaker.  He  had  already  made  himself  ing  strongly  with  the  clearness  and  direet- 
known  to  us  as  a  resolute  and  self-sacri-  ness  of  his  spiritual  insight.  Elianr 
ficing  abolitionist.  Lewis  Tappan  and  Wright,  the  young  professor  of  a  Western 
myself  took  our  places  at  his  side  as  sec-  college,  who  had  lost  his  place  by  his 
retaries,  on  the  elevation  at  the  west  end  bold  advocacy  of  freedom,  with  a  look  of 
of  the  hall.  sharp  concentration  in  keeping  with  an  in- 
Looking  over  the  assembly,  I  noticed  tellect  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade,  closely 
that  it  was  mainly  composed  of  compara-  watched  the  proceedings  through  his  8pee> 
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tacles,  opening  his  mouth  only  to  speak  never  seen  a  finer  face  and  figure;  and  his 
directly  to  the  purpose.  The  portly  form  manner,  words,  and  bearing  were  in  keep- 
of  Dr.  Bartholomew  Fussell,  the  beloved  ing.  "  Who  is  he  V  I  asked  of  one  of  the 
physician,  from  that  beautiful  land  of  Pennsylvania  delegates.  "  Robert  Purvis, 
plenty  and  peace  which  Bayard  Taylor  of  this  city,  a  colored  man,"  was  the 
has  described  in  his  Story  of  Kennett,  answer.  He  began  by  uttering  his  heart- 
was  not  to  be  overlooked.  Abolitionist  in  felt  thanks  to  the  delegates  who  had  con- 
heart  and  soul,  his  house  was  known  as  vened  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people, 
the  shelter  of  runaway  slaves ;  and  no  tie  spoke  of  Garrison  in  terms  of  warmest 
sportsman  ever  entered  into  the  chase  eulogy,  as  one  who  had  stirred  the  heart 
with  such  zest  as  he  did  into  the  arduous  of  the  nation,  broken  the  tomb-like  slum- 
and  sometimes  dangerous  work  of  aiding  ber  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  it  to 
their  escape  and  baffling  their  pursuers,  listen  to  the  story  of  the  slave's  wrongs. 
The  youngest  man  present  was,  I  believe.  He  closed  by  declaring  that  the  friends  of 
James  Miller  McKim,  a  Presbyterian  min-  colored  Americans  would  not  be  forgotten, 
ister  from  Columbia,  afterwards  one  of  "  Their  memories,"  he  said,  "  will  be 
our  most  efficient  workers.  James  Mott,  E.  cherished  when  pyramids  and  monuments 
L.  Capron,  Arnold  BufTum,  and  Nathan  shall  have  crumbled  in  dust.  The  flood  of 
Winslow,  men  well  known  in  the  anti-  time,  which  is  sweeping  away  the  refuge 
slavery  agitation,  were  conspicuous  mem-  of  lies,  is  bearing  on  the  advocates  of  our 
bers.  Vermont  sent  down  from  her  moun-  cause  to  a  glorious  immortality." 
tains  Orson  S.  Murray,  a  man  terribly  in  The  committee  on  the  constitution  made 
earnest,  with  a  zeal  that  bordered  on  fa-  their  report,  which  after  discussion  was 
naticism,  and  who  was  none  the  more  ge-  adopted.  It  disclaimed  any  right  or  in* 
nial  for  the  mob-violence  to  which  he  had  tention  of  interfering,  otherwise  than  by 
been  subjected.  In  front  of  me,  awakening  persuasion  and  Christian  expostulation* 
pleasant  associations  of  the  old  homestead  with  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  States, 
in  Merrimac  valley,  sat  my  first  school-  but  affirming  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
teacher,  Joshua  Coffin,  the  learned  and  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
worthy  antiquarian  and  historian  of  New-  Territories,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bury.  A  few  spectators,  mostly  of  the  domestic  slave-trade.  A  list  of  officers  of 
Hicksite  division  of  Friends,  were  present,  the  new  society  was  then  chosen:  Arthur 
in  broad  brims  and  plain  bonnets,  among  Tappan,  of  New  York,  president,  and 
them  Esther  Moore  and  Lucretia  Mott.  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
Committees  were  chosen  to  draft  a  con-  rison,  and  A.  L.  Cox,  secretaries.  Among 
stitution  for  a  national  anti-slavery  so-  the  vice-presidents  was  Dr.  Lord,  of 
ciety,  nominate  a  list  of  officers,  and  pre-  Dartmouth  College,  then  professedly  in 
pare  a  declaration  of  principles  to  be  favor  of  emancipation,  but  who  after- 
signed  by  the  members.  Dr.  A.  L.  Cox,  wards  turned  a  moral  somersault,  a  self- 
of  New  York,  while  these  committees  were  inversion 'which  left  him  ever  after  on  his 
absent,  read  something  from  my  pen  eulo-  head  instead  of  his  feet.  He  became  a 
gistic  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison;  and  querulous  advocate  of  slavery  as  a  divine 
Lewis  Tappan  and  Amos  A.  Phelps,  a  institution,  and  denounced  woe  upon  the 
Congregational  clergyman  of  Boston,  abolitionists  for  interfering  with  the  will 
afterwards  one  of  the  most  devoted  labor-  and  purpose  of  the  Creator.  As  the  cause 
ers  in  the  cause,  followed  in  generous  of  freedom  gained  ground,  the  poor  man's 
commendation  of  the  zeal,  courage,  and  heart  failed  him,  and  his  hope  for  Church 
devotion  of  the  young  pioneer.  The  presi-  and  State  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  A 
dent,  after  calling  James  McCrummell,  sad  prophet  of  the  evangel  of  slavery,  he 
one  of  the  two  or  three  colored  members  testified  in  the  unwilling  ears  of  an  un- 
of  the  convention,  to  the  chair,  made  some  believing  generation,  and  died  at  last, 
eloquent  remarks  upon  those  editors  who  despairing  of  a  world  which  seemed  de- 
had  ventured  to  advocate  emancipation,  termined  that  Canaan  should  no  longer  be 
At  the  close  of  his  speech  a  young  man  cursed,  nor  Onesimus  sent  back  to  Phile- 
rose  to  speak,  whose  appearance  at  once  mon. 

arrested  my  attention.     I  think  I  have       The  committee  on  the  declaration  of 
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prindplei,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  It  maintained  that  no  eompenaation 
held  a  long  session  discussing  the  proper  should  be  given  to  planters  emandpating 
scope  and  tenor  of  the  document.  But  slaves^  because  that  would  be  a  surrender 
little  progress  being  made,  it  was  finally  of  fundamental  principles.  "  Slavery  is  a 
decided  to  intrust  the  matter  to  a  sub-  crime,  and  is,  therefore,  not  an  artide  to 
committee,  consisting  of  William  L.  Gar-  be  sold";  because  slave-holders  are  not 
rison,  S.  J.  May,  and  myself;  and,  after  just  proprietors  of  what  they  claim;  he- 
ft brief  consultation  and  comparison  of  cause  emandpation  would  destroy  only 
cadi  other's  views,  the  drafting  of  the  nominal,  not  real,  property;  and  because 
important  paper  was  assigned  to  the  compensation,  if  given  at  all,  dionld  be 
former  genUeman.  We  agreed  to  meet  given  to  the  slaves, 
him  at  his  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  It  declared  any  ''scheme  of  ezpatria- 
colored  friend  early  the  next  morning,  tion"  to  be  "deludve,  crud,  and  danger* 
It  was  still  dark  when  we  d  imbed  up  to  ous."  It  fully  recognised  the  right  of 
his  room,  and  the  lamp  was  still  burning  each  State  to  legislate  ezdusivdy  on  the 
by  the  light  of  which  he  was  writing  the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  limits,  and 
last  sentence  of  the  dedaration.  We  read  conceded  that  Congress,  under  the  present 
it  carefully,  made  a  few  verbal  changes,  national  compact,  had  no  right  to  inter- 
and  submitted  it  to  the  large  committee,  fere,  though  still  contending  that  it  had 
who  unanimously  agreed  to  report  it  to  the  power,  and  should  exercise  it,  "to 
the  convention.  suppress  the  domestic  slave-trade  between 

The  paper  was  read  to  the  convention  the    several    States,**    and    "to    abdlidi 

1^  Dr.  Atlee,  chairman  of  the  committee,  slavery  in  the  District  of  ColumUa,  and 

and  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  in-  in  those  portions  of  our  territory  whidi 

terest.  the  Constitution  has  placed  under  its  ex- 

Commendng  with  a  reference  to  the  elusive  jurisdiction." 
time,  fifty-seven  years  before,  when,  in  After  clearly  and  emphaticidly  avow- 
the  same  city  of  Philadelphia,  our  fathers  ing  the  principles  underlying  the  enter- 
announced  to  the  world  their  Declaration  prise,  and  guarding  with  scrupulous  eare 
of  Independence — ^based  on  the  self-evident  the  rights  of  persons  and  States  under 
truths  of  human  equality  and  rights —  the  Constitution,  in  prosecuting  it,  the 
and  appealed  to  arms  for  its  defence,  it  declaration  dosed  with  these  doquent 
spoke    of    the    new    enterprise    as    one  words: 

"without  which  that  of  our  fathers  is  "We  also  maintain  that  there  are  at 
incomplete,"  and  as  transcending  theirs  in  the  present  time  the  highest  obligationa 
magnitude,  solemnity,  and  probable  re-  resting  upon  the  people  of  the  free  States 
suits  as  much  "  as  moral  truth  does  phys-  to  remove  slavery  by  moral  and  political 
ical  force."  It  spoke  of  the  difference  of  action,  as  prescribed  in  the  Constitution 
the  two  in  the  means  and  ends  proposed,  of  the  United  States.  They  are  now  living 
and  of  the  trifling  grievances  of  our  under  a  pledge  of  their  tremendous  phys- 
fathers  compared  with  the  wrongs  and  ical  force  to  fasten  the  galling  fetters  of 
sufferings  of  the  slaves,  which  it  forcibly  tyranny  upon  the  limbs  of  millions  in  the 
characterized  as  unequalled  by  any  others  Southern  States;  they  are  liable  to  be 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  claimed  that  called  at  any  moment  to  suppress  a  gen- 
the  nation  was  bound  to  repent  at  once,  eral  insurrection  of  the  slaves;  they  au- 
to let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  admit  thorize  the  slave-holder  to  vote  on  three- 
them  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  fifths  of  his  slaves  as  property,  and  thus 
others;  because,  it  asserted,  no  man  has  enable  him  to  perpetuate  his  oppresuon; 
a  right  to  enslave  or  imbrute  his  brother ;  they  support  a  standing  army  at  the 
becauso-  liberty  is  inalienable;  because  South  for  its  protection;  and  they  seiae 
there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  slave  who  has  escaped  into  their  ter- 
slave-holding  and  man-stealing,  which  the  ritories,  and  send  him  back  to  be  tort- 
law  brands  as  piracy;  and  because  no  iired  by  an  enraged  master  or  a  brutal 
length  of  bondage  can  invalidate  man's  driver.  This  relation  to  slavery  is  crim* 
claim  to  himself,  or  render  slave  laws  inal  and  full  of  danger.  It  must  be  broken 
anything  but  "  an  audacious  usurpation."  up. 
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"These  are  our  views  and  principles —  and    humanity,    or    perish    untimely    as 

these  our  designs  and  measures.      With  martyrs   in    this   great,   benevolent,    and 

entire  confidence  in  the  overruling  justice  holy  cause." 

of    God,    we    plant    ourselves    upon    the  The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed 

Declaration    of     Independence     and     the  by    a    discussion    which    lasted    several 

truths  of  divine  revelation  as  upon  the  hours.      A    member    of    the    Society    of 

everlasting  rock.  Friends   moved    its    immediate   adoption. 

"  We    shall    organize    anti-slavery    so-  "  We  have,"  he  said,  "  all  given  it  our  as- 

cieties,   if  possible,   in   every  city,   town,  sent:  every  heart  here  responds  to  it.    It 

and  village  in  our  land.  is  a  doctrine  of  Friends  that  these  strong 

"  We  shall  send  forth  agents  to  lift  up  and  deep  impressions  should  be  heeded." 

the  voice  of  remonstrance,  of  warning,  of  The   convention,    nevertheless,   deemed    it 

entreaty  and  rebuke.  important    to    go    over    the    declaration 

"  We    shall    circulate   unsparingly   and  carefully,      paragraph      by      paragraph, 

extensively  anti-slavery  tracts   and   peri-  During   the   discussion   one   of   the   spec- 

odicals.  talors  asked  leave  to  say  &  few  words. 

"  We   shall   enlist  the   pulpit   and   the  A  beautiful  and  graceful  woman,  in  the 

press  in  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and  the  prime  of  life,   with   a   face  beneath   her 

dumb.  plain  cap  as  finely  intellectual  as  th&t  of 

"  We  shall  aim  at  a  purification  of  the  Madame   Roland,   offered   some  wise  and 

churches    from    all    participation    in    the  valuable    suggestions,    in    a    clear,    sweet 

guilt  of  slavery.  voice,   the   charm   of  which   I   have  nev- 

"  We  shall  encourage  the  labor  of  free-  er  forgotten.  It  was  Lucretia  Mott,  of 
men  over  that  of  the  slaves,  by  giving  a  •  Philadelphia.     The   president   courteously 

preference  to  their  productions;  and  thanked  her,  and  encouraged  her  to  take 

"  We  shall  spare  no  exertions  nor  means  a  part  in  the  discussion.    On  the  morning 

to  bring  the  whole  nation  to  speedy  re-  of  the  last  day  of  our  session  the  declara- 

pentance.  tion,    with    its    few    verbal    amendments, 

"  Our  trust  for  victory  is  solely  in  carefully  engrossed  on  parchment,  was 
God.  We  may  be  personally  defeated,  but  brought  before  the  convention.  Samuel 
our  principles  never.  Truth,  justice,  J.  May  rose  to  read  it  for  the  last  time, 
reason,  humanity,  must  and  will  glori-  His  sweet,  persuasive  voice  faltered  with 
ously  triumph.  Already  a  host  is  coming  the  intensity  of  his  emotions  as  he  re- 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  peated  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  con- 
mighty,  and  the  prospect  before  us  is  full  eluding  paragraphs.  After  a  season  of 
of  encouragement.  silence,   David   Thurston,   of   Maine,   rose 

"  Submitting  this  declaration  to  the  as  his  name  was  called  by  one  of  the  sec- 
candid  examination  of  the  people  of  this  retaries,  and  affixed  his  name  to  the  docu- 
country  and  of  the  friends  of  liberty  all  ment.  One  after  another  passed  up  to 
over  the  world,  we  hereby  affix  our  signa-  the  platform,  signed,  and  retired  in 
tures  to  it,  pledging  ourselves  that,  under  silence.  All  felt  the  deep  responsibility 
the  guidance  and  by  the  help  of  Almighty  of  the  occasion:  the  shadow  and  forecast 
God,  we  will  do  all  that  in  us  lies,  con-  of  a  lifelong  struggle  rested  upon  every 
sistently    with    this    declaration    of    our  countenance. 

principles,  to  overthrow  the  most  execra-  Our   work    as   a    convention   was    now 

ble  system  of  slavery  that  has  ever  been  done.    President  Green  arose  to  make  the 

witnessed  upon  earth,  to  deliver  our  land  concluding    address.     The    circumstances 

from  its  deadliest  curse,  to  wipe  out  the  under   which    it   was   uttered    may   have 

foulest   stain   which   rests   upon   our   na-  lent   it   an   impressiveness   not   its   own; 

tional   escutcheon,   and   to   secure  to  the  but,  as  I  now  recall  it,  it  seems  to  me  the 

colored  population  of  the  United   States  most    powerful    and    eloquent    speech    to 

all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  which  I  have  ever  listened.    lie  passed  in 

to  them  as  men  and  as  Americans,  come  review  the  work  that  had  been  done,  the 

what  may  to  our  persons,  our  interests,  constitution  of  the  new  society,  the  decla- 

or  our   reputations,  whether  we  live  to  ration  of  sentiments,  and  the  union  and 

witness  the  triumph  of  justice,   liberty,  eamestneu  which  had  marked  the  pro- 
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ewdiagi.   Hit  dodng  words  will  never  be  Utr,  iaritiiig  me  to  attend  the  eommemo- 

foifotten  hj  thoee  who  heard  them:  ration  of  the  thirtieth  anniTenaxy  of  the 

.  "  Brethren,  it  hat  been  good  to  be  here,  formation  of  the  American  Anti-ilaT«E7 

In  this  hallowed  atmosphere  I  have  been  Society  at  Philadelphia.     It  is  with  the 

revived  and  refreshed.     This  brief  inter-  deepest  regret  that  I  am  compelled  Jbj  the 

view  has  more  than  repaid  me  for  all  that  feeble  state  of  my  health  to  give  up  all 

I  have  ever  suffered.     I  have  here  met  hope  of  meeting  thee  and  my  gther  old  and 

congenial  minds.    I  have  rejoiced  in  ^ym*  dear  friends  on  an  occasion  of  so  much 

pathies  delightful  to  the  soul.    Heart  has  interest     How  much  it  costs  me  to  ac- 

beat  responsive  to  heart,  and  the  whole  quiesce  in  the  hard  necessity  thy  own 

work  of  seeking  to  benefit  the  outraged  feelings  will  tell '  thee  better  than  any 

and  despised  has  proved  the  most  blessed  words  of  mine, 

employment.  I  look  bade  over  thirty  years,  and  call 

''But  now  we  must  retire  from  these  to  mind  all  the  drcumstances  of  my 
balmy  influences,  and  breathe  another  at-  journey  to  Philadelphia,  in  company  with 
mosphere.  The  chill  hoar-frost  will  be  thyself  and  the  excellent  Dr.  Thurston, 
upon  us.  The  storm  and  tempest  will  rise,  of  Maine,  even  then  as  we  thought  an 
and  the  waves  of  persecution  will  dash  old  man,  but  still  living,  and  true  as  ever 
against  our  souls.  Let  us  be  prepared  for  to  the  good  cause.  I  recall  the  early  gray 
the  worst  Let  us  fasten  ourselves  to  the  morning  when,  with  Samud  J.  May,  oor 
throne  of  God  as  with  hooks  of  steel.  If  colleague  on  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
we  ding  not  to  Him,  our  names  to  that  declaration  of  sentiments  for  the  eon- 
document  will  be  but  as  dust  vention,  I  dimbed  to  the  small  ^  upper 

**  Let  us  court  no  applause,  indulge  in  chamber  "  of  a  colored  friend  to  hear  ^ee 

no  spirit  of  vain  boasting.    Let  us  be  as-  read  the  first  draft  of  a  paper  wliidi  will 

snred  that  our  only  hope  in  grappling  live  as  long  as  our  national  history.     I 

with  the  bony  monster  is  in  an  Arm  that  see  the  members  of  the  convention,  tdl* 

is  stronger  than  ours.      Let  us  fix  our  emnised  by   the   responsibiliiy,   rise  one 

gase  on  God,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  His  by  one  and  solemnly  afilx  thdr  names  to 

eountenance.  If  our  cause  be  just — and  we  that  stem  pledge  of  fiddiiy  to  freedom, 

know  it  is — ^His  omnipotence  is  pledged  Of  the  signers  many  have  passed  away 

to  its  triumph.  Let  this  cause  be  entwined  from    earth,   a    few   have    faltered   and 

around  the  very  fibres  of  our  hearts.    Let  turned  back;  but  I  believe  the  majority 

our  hearts  grow  to  it,  so  that  nothing  still  live  to  rejoice  over  the  great  triumph 

but  death  can  sunder  the  bond."  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to  devote  what 

He  ceased,  and  then,  amidst  a  silence  remains  of  time  and  strength  to  the 
broken  only  by  the  deep-drawn  breath  of  cause  to  which  they  consecrated  their 
emotion  in  the  assembly,  lifted  up  his  youth  and  manhood  thirty  years  ago. 
voice  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  full  of  For,  while  we  may  well  thank  God  and 
fervor  and  feeling,  imploring  His  blessing  congratulate  one  another  on  the  prospect 
and  sanctification  upon  the  convention  of  the  speedy  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
and  its  labors.  And  with  the  solemnity  of  the  United  States,  we  must  not  for 
of  this  supplication  in  our  hearts  we  a  moment  forget  that  from  this  hour  new 
dasped  hands  in  farewell,  and  went  forth  and  mighty  responsibilities  devolve  upon 
each  man  to  his  place  of  duty,  not  know-  us  to  aid,  direct,  and  educate  these  mill- 
ing the  things  that  should  befall  us  as  ions  left  free,  indeed,  but  bewildered,  ig- 
individuals,  but  with  a  confidence  never  norant,  naked,  and  foodless  in  the  wild 
shaken  by  abuse  and  persecution  in  the  chaos  of  civil  war.  We  have  to  undo  the 
certain  triumph  of  our  cause.  accumulated  wrongs  of  two  centuries,  to 

Formation  of  the  American  Anti-alapery  remake  the  manhood  which  slavery  has 

Society. — ^A  letter  to  William  Lloyd  Gar-  wellnigh  unmade,  to  see  to  it  that  the 

risen,  president  of  the  society:  long-oppressed  colored  man  has  a  fair  field 

for  development  and  improvement,  and  to 

Amesbury,  'Soi\  2 J,  1SSS.  tread  under  our  feet  the  last  vestige  of 

My  dear  Fbiend, — I  have  received  thy  that   hateful    prejudice    which    has   been 

kind  letter  with  the  accompanying  circu-  the  strongest  external  support  of  Southern 
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slavery.    We  must  lift  ourselves  at  once  nant.     Like  Apollyon  in  Pilgrim^s  Prog* 

to  the  true  Christian  altitude  where  all  ress,  it  *'  straddled  over  the  whole  breadth 

distinctions  of  black  and  white  are  over-  of   the  way."    Church  and   State,   press 

looked  in  the  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  and  pulpit,  business  interests^  literature, 

brotherhood  of  man.  and   fashion  were   prostrate  at  its  feet. 

I  must  not  close  this  letter  without  con-  Our  convention,  with  few  exceptions,  was 

fessing  that  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  thank-  composed   of    men    without    influence    or 

ful  to  the  Divine  Providence  which,  in  a  position,   poor   and   little   known,   strong 

great  measure  through  thy  instrumental-  only  in  their  convictions  and  faith  in  the 

ity,  turned  me  away  so  early  from  what  justice  of  their  cause.    To  on-lookers  our 

Roger  Williams  calls  "  the  world's  great  endeavor  to  undo  the  evil  work  of  two  cen- 

trinity — pleasure,   profit,   and   honor,"   to  turies  and  convert  a  nation  to  the  "great 

take   side  with   the  poor  and   oppressed,  renunciation "    involved    in    emancipation 

I  am  not  insensible  to  literary  reputation,  must    have    seemed    absurd    in    the    last 

I  love,  perhaps  too  well,  the  praise  and  degree.    Our  voices  in  such  an  atmosphere 

good-will   of   my   fellow-men;    but   I   set  found  no  echo.     We   could   look  for   no 

a  higher  value  on  my  name  as  appended  response   but  laughs  of   derision  or   the 

to  the  anti  •  slavery  declaration  of  1833  missiles  of  a  mob. 

than  on  the  title-page  of  any  book.    Look-  But  we  felt  that  we  had  the  strength 

ing  over  a  life  marked  by  many  errors  of  truth  on  our  side;  we  were  right,  and 

and  shortcomings,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  all  the  world  about  us  was  wrong.     We 

been  able  to  maintain  the  pledge  of  that  had  faith,  hope,  and  enthusiasm,  and  did 

signature,  and  that,  in  the  long  interven-  our  work,  nothing  doubting,  amidst  a  gen- 

ing  years,  eration  who  first  despised  and  then  feared 

and  hated  us.     For  myself  I  have  never 

-  My  vo^e,  though  not  the  loudest,  has  been  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  the  Divine  Provi- 

Wherever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain."  dence  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  part 

in  that  work. 
Let  me,  through  thee,  extend  a  warm  And  now  for  more  than  twenty  years 
greeting  to  the  friends,  whether  of  our  we  have  had  a  free  country.  No  slave 
own  or  the  new  generation,  who  may  as-  treads  its  soil.  The  anticipated  danger- 
semble  on  the  occasion  of  commemora-  ous  consequences  of  complete  emancipa- 
tion. There  is  work  yet  to  be  done  which  tion  have  not  been  felt.  The  emancipated 
will  task  the  best  efforts  of  us  all.  For  class,  as  a  whole,  have  done  wisely  and 
thyself,  I  need  not  say  that  the  love  and  well  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  dif- 
esteem  of  early  boyhood  have  lost  nothing  ficulty.  The  masters  have  learned  that 
by  the  test  of  time;  and  cotton  can  be  raised  better  by  free  than 
I  am,  very  cordially,  thy  friend,  by  slave  labor,  and  nobody  now  wishes 

John  G.  Whittieb.  a  return  to  slave-holding.    Sectional  prej- 

....  ..  -DJJ.AV  udices  are  subsiding,  the  bitterness  of  the 

Antt-slaverv  Anniversary. — ^Read  at  the  ^.  .,  ,*r       •      i      v  •  ttt 

A       '1      1  u    x«         *  i.v     A        •  Civil  War  IS  slowly  passing  away.     We 
Rcmi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Amen-  u     •     •        x     /  i    xi.  ^ 

can  Anti-slavery  Society  at  Philadelphia  "^  beg>n°»>g  to  feel   that  we  are  one 

on  Dec.  3,  1883:  P*?'*'  '"*''  no  really  clashing  interestn, 

and  none  more  truly  rejoice  in  the  grow- 

Oak  Knoll,  Danvebs,  Mass.,  ing   prosperity   of   the   South    than    the 

"Nov.  SO,  188S,  old  abolitionists,  who  hated  slavery  as  a 

I  need  not  say  how  gladly  I  would  be  curse  to  the  master   as  well   as  to  the 

with  you  at  the  semi-centennial   of  the  slave. 

American  Anti-slavery  Society.  I  am,  I  In  view  of  this  commemorative  semi- 
regret  to  say,  quite  unable  to  gratify  this  centennial  occasion,  many  thoughts  crowd 
wish,  and  can  only  represent  myself  by  a  upon  me;  memory  recalls  vanished  faces 
letter.  and  voices  long  hushed.  Of  those  who 
Looking  back  over  the  long  years  of  half  acted  with  me  in  the  convention  fifty  years 
a  century,  I  can  scarcely  realize  the  con-  ago  nearly  all  have  passed  into  another 
ditions  under  which  the  convention  of  state  of  being.  We  who  remain  must  soon 
1833   assembled.     Slavery  was   predomi-  follow;  we  have  seen  the  fulfilment  of  our 
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desire;  we  havt  outlived  eoom  and  per-  eral,  1841-i5.   Hedied  in  Howard  coanij, 

eeeutioii;  the  leogtlieiiiiig  shadows  invite  Md.,  Oct  81,  1869. 

ns  to  rest    If,  in  looking  bade,  we  feel  Wigftdl,  Louis  TaszEViJiT,  legislator; 

that  we  sometimes  erred  through  impa-  bom  in  Edgefield  distriet,  8.  C,  April 

tient  seal  in  our  contest  with  a  great  21,  1816;  left  the  South  Carolina  Gdllqse 

wrong,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  Imow-  to  enter  the  army  for  the  Indian  War  in 

ing  that  we  were  influenced  by  no  merely  Florida;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  Texan 

selfish  considerations.    The  low  light  of  State  Senator  in  1857-58  and  1859-60; 

our  setting  sun  shines  over  a  free,  unit-  United  States  Senator,  1860-61. 

ed  people,  and  our  last  prayer  shall  be  Commenting     on     Mr.     Lincoln's     in- 

for   their   peace,   prosperity,  and  happi-  augural  address.   Senator  Wigfall   said: 

ness.  "The  Confederate  States  will  not  leave 

Whlttleaey,  Chablbs,  geologist;  bom  Fort  Sumter  in  possession  of  the  Federal 
in  Southington,  Conn.,  Oct  4,  18(^,  and  government  .  .  •  Seven  States  have  form- 
went  to  Tallmadge,  O.,  in  1813;  gradu-  ed  a  confederation,  and  to  tell  them,  as  the 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1831;  resigned  the  President  has  done,  that  the  acts  of  se- 
nezt  year,  and  became  a  lawyer.  After-  cession  are  no  more  than  blank  paper  is 
wards  he  engaged  in  journalism,  and  in  an  insult. .  .  •  There  is  no  Union  left  •  •  . 
geological  and  mineralogical  surveys  of  The  seceded  States  will  not  live  under 
Ohio  at  different  periods  from  1837  to  this  administration.  Withdraw  your 
I860.  He  became  assistant  quartermaster-  troops.  Make  no  attempt  to  colleet  trfb- 
general  of  Ohio  in  1861;  engaged  in  the  ute,  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with  those 
campaign  in  western  Virginia  in  the  sum-  States.  Do  this  and  you  will  have  peace, 
mer  of  that  year ;  and  became  colonel  of  Send  your  fiag  of  thirty-four  stars  thither 
the  20th  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  was  at  the  and  it  will  be  fired  into,  and  war  will 
siege  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  in  the  battle  ensue.  Divide  the  public  property;  make 
of  Shiloh  commanded  a  brigade  in  Gen.  a  fair  assessment  of  the  public  ddbt;  or 
Lew.  Wallace's  division,  rendering  impor-  will  you  sit  stupidly  and  idly  till  there 
tant  service.  He  resigned  a  few  days  shall  be  a  confiict  of  arms  because  you 
after  this  event,  and  was  afterwards  en-  cannot  compromise  with  traitors  T  Let 
gaged  in  geological  exploration.  He  is  the  the  remaining  States  reform  their  govem- 
author  of  several  biographical,  historical,  ment,  and,  if  it  is  acceptable,  the  Confed- 
and  scientific  works ;  and  was  one  of  the  eracy  will  enter  into  a  treaty  of  oommeree 
founders  and  the  president  of  the  West-  and  amity  with  them.  If  you  want  peace, 
em  Heserve  Historical  Society,  at  Cleve-  you  shall  have  it;  if  you  want  war,  yon 
land.  He  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  18,  Rhall  have  it.  .  .  .  No  compromise  or 
1886.  amendment   to   the   Constitution,   no   ar- 

Wickes,  Lambebt,  naval  officer;   bom  rangement  you  may  enter  into,  will  satis- 

in   New   England,    presumably   in    1735;  fy  the  South,  unless  you  recognize  slaves 

joined  the  navy  Dec.  22,  1775;  command-  as  property  and  protect  it  as  any  other 

ed  the  brig  Reprisal  in  1776,  and  in  the  species    of    property." 

summer  of  that  year  captured  the  English  Senator  Wigfall,  when  he  left  the  halls 

vessels  Friendship,  Shark,  and  Peter.    He  of  legislation  at  Washington,  hastened  to 

next  took  Benjamin  Franklin  to  France  Charleston  and  became  a  volunteer  on  the 

while  in  command  of  the  same  vessel,  and  staff  of  General  Beauregard.     He  was  on 

before    leaving    French    waters    captured  Morris  Island  when  the  bombardment  of 

fourteen  ships  in  dve  days.    The  Reprisal,  Fort  Sumter  began,  and  on  April  13  he 

with  Wickes  and  all  the  crew,  was  lost  went  in  a  boat  to  Sumter,  accompanied 

in  a  storm  off  Newfoundland  in  1778.  by  one  white  man  and  two  negroes.    He 

Wickliife,     Chables     A.,     legislator;  carried  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  point 

bom  in   Bardstown,  Ky.,  June  8,   1788;  of  a  sword  as  a  flag  of  truce.    Landing,  he 

served  during  the  War  of  1812;  member  hastened  to  an  embrasure  and  asked  per- 

of    the    Kentucky    legislature,    1814-23;  mission  to  enter.    The  soldiers  would  not 

member  of  Congress,  1823-33;  lieutenant-  let  him.  "  I  am  General  Wigfall."  he  said; 

governor  of  Kentucky,  1830-37;  governor.  "I  wish  to  see  Major  Anderson."    "Wait 

1830-41 ;   United  States  Postmaster-Gen-  till  I  see  the  commander,"  said  the  soldier. 
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"For  God's  sake,  let  me  in!**  cried  Wig-  they  begged  him  to  let  it  remain  until 
fall ;  "  I  can't  stand  it  out  here  in  the  they  could  see  Beauregard.  An  arrange- 
firing.'*  He  ran  to  the  sally-port,  and  nient  for  the  evacuation  was  soon  after 
was  confronted  by  burning  timbers.  He  made.  After  the  war  Wigfall  resided  for 
ran  around  the  fort,  waving  his  handker-  several  years  in  England,  and  in  1873 
chief  to  induce  his  fellow-Confederates  to  settled  in  Baltimore.  He  died  in  Galves- 
cease  firing.  But  the  missiles  fell  thick  ton,  Tex.,  Feb.  18,  1874. 
and  fast,  and  he  was  permitted  to  crawl  Wigger,  Winand  Michael,  clergy- 
into  an  embrasure,  after  he  had  given  man;  born  in  New  York,  Dec.  8,  1841; 
up  his  sword  to  a  private  soldier.  There  graduated  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  College 
he  met  some  of  the  officers.  Trembling  in  1860;  studied  theology  at  Seton  Hall 
with  excitement,  he  said :  "  I  am  General  Seminary,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1860- 
Wigf all ;  I  come  from  General  Beauregard,  62 ;  and  Brignoli  Sali  Seminary,  Geneva, 
who  wants  to  stop  this  bloodshed.  You  1862-65;  ordained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
are  on  fire,  and  your  flag  is  down;  let  Church  in  1865;  and  was  assistant  presi- 
us  stop  this  firing."  One  of  the  officers  dent  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Newark, 
said,  "Our  flag  is  not  down."  And  the  N.  J.,  in  1865-69;  rector  of  St.  Vincent's 
Senator  saw  it  where  Peter  Hart  had  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  Madison,  N.  J., 
planted  it.  He  tried  to  get  the  officers  in  1 869-73 ;  of  St.  John's,  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
to  display  his  handkerchief  above  the  in  1874-76;  and  again  at  St.  Vincent's  till 
fort  or  out  of  the  embrasure;  but  all  re-  1881,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
fusing,  he  said,  "  May  I  hold  it,  then  ?"  Newark.  He  died  in  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
One  of  them  coolly  replied,  "  If  you  wish   Jan.  5,  1901. 

to."  Wigfall  sprang  into  the  embrasure  Wigginton,  Peteb  Dinwiddie,  lawyer; 
and  waved  the  white  flag  several  times,  born  in  Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  6,  1839; 
Frightened  away  by  shots,  he  said  to  one  educated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
of  the  officers,  "  If  you  will  wave  this  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860. 
from  the  ramparts  they  will  cease  firing."  Shortly  afterwards  he  removed  to  Cali- 
"  It  shall  be  done,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  you  fornia,  where  he  was  elected  district  at^ 
request  it  for  the  purpose,  and  that  alone,  torney  of  Merced  county  in  1864;  and 
of  holding  a  conference  with  Major  An-  to  Congress  in  1875  and  1877.  While  in 
derson."  Congress  he  introduced  a  bill  forbidding 

They  met.  Wigfall  said  he  came  from  fraudulent  land  surveys  in  California.  In 
General  Beauregard,  who  wished  to  stop  1884  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  American 
the  fighting.  "  Upon  what  terms  will  you  party  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
evacuate  the  fort  ?"  "  General  Beaure-  Wigglesworth,  Edwabd,  military  offi- 
gard  knows  the  terms  upon  which  I  will  cer;  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1742; 
evacuate  on  the  15th.  Instead  of  noon  or  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1761; 
the  15th, ^ I  will  go  now."  "I  understand  became  colonel  in  the  Continental  army  in 
you  to  say,"  said  Wigfall,  eagerly,  "that  June,  1776;  took  part  in  the  manoeuvres 
you  will  evacuate  the  fort  now,  sir,  upon  of  the  American  squadron  on  Lake  Cham- 
the  same  terms."  Anderson  answered  in  plain;  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of 
the  affirmative.  "  Then,"  said  Wigfall,  Monmouth  and  other  actions.  In  1778 
inquiringly,  "the  fort  is  to  be  ours?"  he  was  president  of  a  court  of  inquiry  to 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  Then  I  will  return  to  examine  into  the  capitulation  of  Forts 
Beauregard,"  said  Wigfall,  and  he  de-  Montgomery  and  Clinton;  in  1779  he  re- 
parted.  Believing  Wigfall's  story,  Ander-  signed,  and  was  made  collector  of  the  port 
son  allowed  a  white  flag  to  be  raised  over  of  Newburyport.  He  died  in  Newbury- 
the  fort.  Soon  afterwards  several  gen-  port,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1826. 
tlemen  (one  of  them  directly  from  Beau-  Wigglesworth,  Michael,  clergyman; 
regard  at  Fort  Moultrie)  came  to  Sum-  born  in  England,  Oct.  18,  1631;  came  to 
ter,  and,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  United  States  with  his  father  in 
Wigfall's  visit,  assured  Major  Anderson  1638;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
that  Wigfall  had  not  seen  Beauregard  in  1651;  became  a  tutor  there;  studied  both 
two  days.  The  indignant  Anderson  was  theology  and  medicine;  and  was  minister 
about  to  haul  down  the  white  flag,  when   in  Maiden,  Mass.,  from  1656  till  his  death, 
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JmH  10,  1706.     He  wn>t«  Ood't  Oontro- 
MTfy  tfUk  Kno  BngUind,  etc. 

Wlfwuo,  MX  Indian  dwelling;  eon- 
•trveted  of  *  bundle  of  polea  ftBtened  to- 
gcUier  at  the  top  and  placed  in  a  oone- 
Ulu  poeltion.  Theee  poles  arc  then  covered 
with  the  bark  of  trees  or  the  akine  of  ani- 


.>r:i   --:j^ 


male.  In  the  winter  •  ftre  ia  built  in  the 
centre,  and  the  inmatee  sleep  at  night 
with  their  feet  towards  it  The  smoke 
eerape*  through  the  top.  In  migrations 
the  •irigwaD]  is  carried  along. 

Wilcox,  Caduus  MA8CsiJ.ua,  militArf 
oflleer;  bom  in  Wayne  county,  N.  C,  May 
20,  182(1  J  graduated  at  the  United  SUteB 
Uilitary  Academy  and  coinmiBaioned  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  infantry  in  ISie;  served 
in  the  war  with  Mexico;  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  during  the  Civil  War;  took 
part  in  the  second  battle  of  Rull  Run, 
and  in  those  of  Fredericksburg.  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Salem  Heights,  and  Gettysburg; 
promoted  major-general  in  1803;  and  had 
command  of  a  division  in  the  Mine  Run 
eampaign.  He  was  author  of  Rifles  and 
lUfie  Practice,  and  HUtonj  of  the  ilcxican 
War.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dee.  2,  1890. 

mieox,  Delos  Fkatikli^,  author ; 
bom  in  Ida,  Mich.,  April  22.  1873;  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1894.  His  publications  include  The  Btuii/ 
of  City  Ooccmmrnt;  and  the  magazine 
ailicles  ilunicipal  Oovrrnmi-nl  in  ilirh- 
igan  and  Ohio;  Btudim  in  Uiittory;  Party 
Oovcmmcnt  in  the  Cilici  of  Hew  York 
State;  and  The  American  Newspaper:  a 
Btudjf  M  Social  Fsj/ehology. 


WUflcn,  Uamoom,  antkor;  bom  ta 
Augusta,  Oa.,  April  >,  18SS;  giadutad 
at  Yale  Univenl^  In  1878;  atodiad  kir 
and  was  admitted  to  Uia  bar;  ip^t  fln 
years  in  Europe;  engaged  In  mimtftipa 
work  in  New  York  City  in  1S0S.  He  b 
the  anthor  of  A  BItort  HUtot^  of  th«  W*r 
mith  Spain;  one  of  the  «dU(«>  of  ff«r- 
per'*  Iliatoty  of  Ike  War  4n  the  PlUUf- 
pii*«f,  etc.;  and  the  magaaina  artidaa  Tkt 
Filiptao*'  Pain  Hope  of  tmd^emd 
Our  Treaty  vitK  the  Saltca  of  Bmtm] 
The  Heart  of  Our  PkUifpiM  Pnbf»m, 
Filipino  Ohitrekee  and  AnsertMH  SoUiar^ 
etc. 

WUcox,  Rsnrou)  Wkbb,  phyaldaa 
bom  in  Madison,  Conn.,  Hard  SB,  1S56| 
graduated  at  Yale  Universi^  in  1878 
studied  medicine  in  Europe;  beeama  a 
member  of  the  societfes  of  Colonial  Wara, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  War  of  18.% 
Military  Order  of  the  Ix^  Xiegloti,  Sana 
of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  and  variona  laadl- 
eal  organizations.  Hia  publieatlnw  in- 
clude De»ce*dantt  of  WillimN  Wiloawaow, 
'  VinccHl  Jfei^e,  awl  Sio&anl  .W«U,-  JTwIf- 
aon:   Her   Soldiers;   and   aeveral  BMdlcal 

WUd-cat  Banka.     See  Bakko,  Wi»- 

C4T, 

WUde,  OBORfiE  Fkahoib  Fo^om,  aaval 
officer;  born  in  Braintrec,  Maaa.,  Feb.  28, 
1845;  graduated  at  the  United  SUtea  Na- 
val Academy  in  1854;  was  promoted  com* 
mandcr  in  1885  and  captain  in  1808.  Ia 
the  American-t^paniah  War  he  eommandad 
the  ram  Katahdin  in  Cuban  waters;  af- 
terwards was  asaignn]  to  command  tha 
cruiHcr  Bonlon;  landed  the  first  marinea 
ever  disembarked  in  China  and  forwarded 
them  to  Peking,  where  they  guarded  the 
American  legation  from  November,  1898, 
till  April,  ISnO;  was  ordered  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  he  captured  the  elty  of 
Iloilo.  Feb.  11,  1800.  and  Vigan,  Feb.  18, 
1900;  and  commanded  the  battle-ship  Ore- 
gon from  Klay  20,  1800,  till  Jan.  16,  1901. 
He  introduced  gas  buoys  on  the  Great 
Ijakcs,  the  telephone  to  light  vetsela  from 
shore,  and  the  electric  light  vessel  off 
Diamond  Shoal,  Cape  Hatteras.  White 
hastening  thr  Oregon  from  Sfanila.  to  Chi- 
nese waters  during  the  Boxer  troubles  his 
vessel  struck  an  uncharted  ledge  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fechili,  and  was  considerably  in- 
jured;  but  he  worked  her  off  the  cock 
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and  took  her  to  a  Japanese  port  765  Ewell;  but,  being  continually  reinforced, 
miles  distant.  the  Confederates   soon   defeated   the   Na- 

WildemesSy  Battle  of  the.  At  mid-  tionals.  It  was  now  past  noon.  Graat 
night  on  May  3,  1864,  the  Army  of  the  was  satisfied  that  Lee's  troops  were  near 
Potomac,  fully  100,000  strong,  fresh  and  in  full  force.  The  country  was  so  covered 
hopeful,  and  with  an  immense  army-train,  with  shrub-oaks,  bushes,  and  tangled 
began  its  march  towards  Richmond.  The  vines  that  no  observations  could  be  made 
right  was  composed  of  the  corps  of  War-  at  any  great  distance.  Grant  ordered  up 
ren  and  Sedgwick,  and  the  left  of  that  of  Sedgwick's  corps  to  the  support  of  War- 
Hancock.  Warren's  cavalry,  preceded  by  ren;  while  Hancock,  who  was  nearly  10 
that  of  Wilson,  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  miles  away,  on  the  road  to  the  left, 
Germania  Ford  on  the  morning  of  the  marched  back  to  join  Warren.  Getty's 
4th,  followed  by  Sedgwick.  The  left,  pre-  division  of  Sedgwick's  corps  was  posted 
ceded  by  Gregg^s  cavalry,  and  followed  by  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  with  orders 
the  entire  army- train  of  wagons,  4,000  in  to  hold  the  position  at  all  hazards  until 
number,  crossed  at  Ely's  Ford  at  the  same  the  arrival  of  Hancock.  The  fighting, 
time.  Bumside's  9th  Corps,  left  behind  where  it  was  begun  in  the  morning,  con- 
in  anticipation  of  a  possible  move  of  Lee  tinued  fierce  until  4  p.m.,  when  both 
on  Washington,  crossed  the  Rapidan  and  armies  fell  back  and  intrenched  within 
joined  the  army  on  the 
5th,  when  the  whole 
force  had  pushed  on 
into  the  region  known 
as  "The  Wilderness," 
beyond  Chancellorsville, 
and  well  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  Confederate 
army  lying  behind 
strong  intrenchments  on 
Mine  Run.  The  whole 
force  of  the  National 
army  was  now  about 
130,000  men,  of  whom  a 
little  more  than  100,000 
were  available  for  bat- 
tle. When  Lee  discov- 
ered this  movement  he 
pushed  forward  nearly 
his  whole  army  to 
strike  the  flanks  of  the 
Nationals  on  their 
march.  This  movement 
failed. 

On  the  5th,  Warren, 
who  was  followed  by 
Sedgwick,  sent  the  di- 
visions of  Griffin  and 
Crawford  to  make  ob- 
servations. The  former 
was  struck  by  Ewell's 
corps,  and  the  latter 
by  Hill's  a  little  later. 

The  march  was  suspended.  Crawford  was  200  yards  of  each  other.  Getty  held  his 
withdrawn,  and  Griffin,  reinforced  by  ground  against  severe  pressure  by  Hill 
Wadsworth's  division,  with  Robinson's  in  until  Hancock's  advance  reached  him  at 
support,    soon    defeated    the    advance    of   three  o'clock.     He  then  made  an  aggres- 
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&ive  movement,  and  fighting  'xan  kppt  up 
until  dark,  with  heavy  losses  on  both 
BideB.  Bumaide's  corps  was  brought  up 
in  the  night  and  plac^  l>etwwn  Hancock 
end  Warrm. 

Meanwhile  Lee  brought  up  Iri>ng8trcet'a 
corps  to  the  support  of  Hill.  And  now 
each  parly  in  the  contest  was  strength- 
ened by  an  addition  of  20.0(KI  men.  Just 
before  5  i.ti.  Ewell  attacked  the  National 
right,  nnd  was  repulsed.  A  very  little 
later  Hancock  advanced  his  force  against 
the  Confederate  right;  while  Wadsworth, 
who  had  prepared  to  strike  Hill's  left  the 
night  before,  assailed  hitn  heavily.  The 
Confederates  were  driven  back  a  mile  and 
a  half,  passing  Lee's  headquarters  in  the 
retreat.  The  flight  was  checked  by  Long- 
street's  advancing  column.  Hancock,  ex- 
pecting to  be  assailed  by  Longstreet,  had 
attacked  with  only  half  his  force.  The 
latter'a  advance  having  been  checked,  he 
retumed  his  flank  movement;  but  at  that 


moment  he  was  woimded  and  carried  troui 
the  Geld,  and  his  command  devolved  od 
Gen.  R.  H.  Anderson.  In  the  afternoon 
Lte  projected  the  entire  corps  of  Lemg- 
slreet  and  Hill  against  Hancock,  who  bod 
been  reinforced  and  was  strongly  defend- 
ed by  breastworks.  He  stood  Qrm  until 
about  four  o'clock,  when  a  fire  in  the 
woods  attacked  the  brush  and  pine  logs- 
□f  his  breastworks.  The  wind  blew  the 
heat  and  smoke  in  the  faces  of  his  troopa 
.ind  drove  tbem  from  their  defences,  when 
the  Confederates  dashed  forward 
penetrated  their  lines. 

Rut    they    were    almost    instantly    ■ 
pulsed,  and  I<ce  was  compelled  to  aban^ 
what   he   intended   as   a   decisivi 
Night  came  on,  and  after  dark  Lee  tbrew 
Ewell's   corps   forward   af^inst  Sedgwick. 
Tlicre  was  some  hard   flghting  and  mud 
confusion.      Ewell    captured   the   most  t 
two  brigades,  and  then  fell  back, 
ed   the  battle  in  the  Wildcrnesa,  with 
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deciBive  reaulU  on  either  Bide,  and  vith  a  for  his  discoveries  during  that  cruiBft 
mutually  heavy  loas.  In  the  two  days  the  Willcea  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Nationals  lost  about  18,000  men,  of  whom  London  Geo^aphical  Society.  He  return- 
6,000  were  made  priaonerB.  Generals  ed  to  New  York  in  June,  1842.  In  1861  he 
Hays,  WadawoTth,  and  Webb  were  killed,  wbb  sent  to  the  Weat  Indies,  in  the  frigate 
The  Confederate  loss  was  probably  about  Ban  Jacinto,  to  look  after  the  Confed- 
11,000.  Generals  Jones,  Pickett,  and  Jen-  erate  cruiaer  Sumter,  when  he  fell  in  with 
kins  were  killed.  LongBtreet'a  wounds  dis-  the  British  steamer  Trt'nl  and  took  from 
abled  him  for  several  months.  The  Wil-  her  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Sudeu, 
demesa  is  a  wild  plateau,  covered  with  a  {qq.  «.),  and  conveyed  them  to  Boston, 
dense  growth  of  dwarf  treea  and  vines  and  for  which  he  was  thanked  by  Congress 
brambles,  and  sloping  every  way  to  cul-  and  received  popular  applause.  But  the 
tivated  fields.  It  is  along  the  south  bank  President  finally  disapproved  his  aet,  as 
of  the  Rapidau  River,  about  10  miles  in  a  stroke  of  state  policy.  In  1862  he  corn- 
width  and  15  in  length.  manded  the   flotilla  on   the  James   River, 

Wildes,  Frank,  naval  <^cer;  bom  in  with  the  rank  of  commodore;  and  after- 
Boston,  Mass..  June  17,  1843;  graduated  wards  in  command  of  a  squadron  in  the 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  West  Indies,  captured  many  blockade-run- 
IB63,  and  assigned  to  the  steam-sloop  uers.  He  was  retired  in  18f!4  and  pro- 
LackatDanna,  in  the  West  Gulf  blockad-  moted  rear-admiral  in  1806.  He  died  in 
ing  squadron;  participated  in  the  battle  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  8,  1877.  His  pub- 
of  Uobile  Bay,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  lications  include  a  Karrative  of  his  ex- 
Fort  Uorgan;  served  on  the  monitor  ploring  expedition,  and  Wettern  Amcrioa, 
Ckicktuaio  during  the  actions  in  Mobile  including  California  and  Oregon. 
Bay  in  Marcb  and  April,  1806;  promoted  Wilkes,  Groroe,  journalisti  born  in 
master  in  1866;  commander  in  1880;  and  Kew  York  City  in  1820;  became  co-editor 
captain  in  1894,  Ha  commanded  the  pro-  of  the  Spirit  of  the  rimes  in  New  York, 
tected  cruiser  Boiton  in  the  battle  of  Ma-  and  afterwards  its  proprietor;  and  re- 
nila  Bay  on  May  1,  1888;  was  appointed  ceived  the  grand  cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
captain  of  the  United  States  navy-yard  in  Stanislas  from  the  Russian  Emperor  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  I,  1890;  and  was  1870  for  suggesting  an  overland  railroad 
promoted  rear-admiral,  Oct.  14,  1901.  to  China.     His   publications  include  Bia- 

Wiley,  Calvin  Hendebson,  clergyman ;  tory  of  California,  Qeographinal  and  Po- 
born  in  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  Feb.  3,  lificol,  and  Europe  in  a  Hurry.  He  died 
1819;  graduated  at  the  University  of  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  23,  1886. 
North  Carolina  in  1840;  was  admitted  Wilkes,  John,  politician;  born  in  Lon- 
to  the  bar;  later  engaged  in  teaching;  and  don,  England,  Oct.  IT,  1727.  He  became 
in  1855  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1TS7.  In  1763 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  labored  in  east-  be  made  a  severe  attack  on  the  govem- 
ern  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina.  He  was  the  author  of  Utopia; 
a  Picture  of  Early  Life  at  the  South; 
Life  in  the  South,  a  Companion  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  Scriptural  Fieujs  of 
Tfational  TriaU;  Roanoke:  or  Where  ia 
VlopiaT  etc.  He  died  in  Winston,  N.  C, 
Jan.  U,  1887. 

Wilkes,  CnABi.j:s,  naval  officer;  born 
in  New  York  City,  April  3,  1798;  nephew 
of  John  Wilkes,  the  eminent  English 
politician;  entered  the  navy  in  1818.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  to  the  department 
of  charts  and  inatruments.  He  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  a  squadron  of  five 
vessels  that  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  Aug. 
IS,  183S,  on, an  exploring  expedition,  ud 
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ment  in  his  newipaper  {thit  North  Britoth  aud  l^jialatura  in  1772.     Ha  mipportcd 

No.  45)«  for  which  he  was  lent  to  the  England  prior  to  the  Berolntiouftiy  War, 

Tower  (see  Nzkett-two  aho  FoBTY-nvs).  and  owing  to  some  political  pamphlets 

On  account  of  a  licentious  essay  on  wom-  which  he  wrote  was  forced  by  the  Sons  of 

an,  he  was  afterwards  expelled  from  the  Liberty  to  flee  from  the  country  in  1776. 

House  of  Commons.    After  his  release  from  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  settled 

the  Tower,  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  return-  on  Long  Island,  and  afterwards  studied 

ing   in    1768,   sent  a   letter   of   submis-  tbeol<Jgy,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Prot- 

sion  to  the  King,  and  was  soon  afterwards  estant  Episcopal  Church  in  1801.    He  died 

elected    to    Parliament    for    Middlesex;  in  Westchester,  N.  T.,  Feb.  6,  1880. 

but   his   seat    was   successfully    contest-  WlUdns,  Mjjkt  EuANOi,  author;  bom 

ed  and  he  was  elected  alderman  of  Lon-  in  Bandolph,  Ifass.,  in  1862;  educated  at 

don.    The  same  year  he  obtained  a  verdict  Mount   Holyoke   Seminary.     Her   works, 

of  $20,000  against  the  secretary  of  state  largely  studies  of  New  England  life,  in- 

for  seizing  his  papers.     In  1771  he  was  dude   The  AdveniureM  of  Ann;  A   ISfew 

sheriff  of  London,  and  in  1774  lord  mayor.  England     Nun;    A     Humble    Ramanee; 

In  1779  he  was  made  chamberlain,  and  Young  Luoretia;  The  Portion  of  Labor; 

soon  afterwards  retired  from  political  life.  Jerome;  Pembroke,  etc  She  has  also  con- 

Wilkes  was  always  the  champion  of  the  tributed  many  short  stories  and  poems  to 

colonists,   and   was  regarded  as  the  de-  magazines. 

fender  of  popular  rights.    He  died  in  Lon-  WilkinSy  William,  statesman;  bom  in 

don,  Dec  20,  1797.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Dec  20,  1779;  admitted  to 

WUkie,  Francis  Bangs,  journalist;  the  bar  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  prae- 
bom  in  West  Charleston,  N.  T.,  in  1832;  tised  for  many  years;  was  president- judge 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1857;  re-  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  judicial  district 
moved  to  Davenport,  la.,  where  he  en-  in  1820-24,  when  he  was  made  judge  of 
*gaged  in  journalism  in  1859.  He  was  con-  the  United  States  district  court  ifor  west*, 
nected  with  the  Herald  in  Dubuque  till  em  Pennsylvania;  elected  United  States 
the  Civil  War  began,  and  then  went  South  Senator  in  1831;  reported  the  bill  which 
as  a  war  correspondent.  He  established  was  adopted  by  Congress  giving  the  Prea- 
and  published  for  a  short  time  Our  Whole  ident  power  to  employ  the  army  against 
Nation,  in  Macon  City,  Mo.,  when  he  be-  the  nullification  movement  (see  JACKaom, 
came  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ain>REW).  In  1833  the  Pennsylvania 
Times,  and  served  as  such  for  four  years,  electoral  vote  was  cast  for  him  for  Vice- 
He  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Times  for  sev-  President;  in  1834  he  was  made  minister 
enteen  years  under  the  name  of  Polinto;  to  llussia;  and  on  Jan.  19,  1844,  Secretary 
was  the  organizer  and  first  president  of  of  War.  He  died  in  Homewood,  Pa.,  June 
the  Chicago   Press  Club;    and   author   of  23,  1865. 

History  of  Davenport;  Walks  about  Chi-  Wilkinson,    James,    military    officer; 

oago;   The  History  of  Great  Inventions,  born  in  Benedict,  Md.,  in  1757;  was  pre- 

etc.     He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  April   12,  paring   for   the   medical   profession   when 

1892.  the    Revolutionary   War   broke   out.     He 

Wilkle,  John  Elbert,  detective;  born  repaired  to  Cambridge  after  the  battle  of 
in  Elgin,  111.,  April  27,  1860;  was  engaged  Bunker  (Breed's)  Hill,  where  he  was 
in  newspaper  work  in  Chicago  in  1877-  made  a  captain  in  Reed's  New  Hampshire 
93  and  in  1896-98,  and  in  the  latter  year  regiment  in  the  spring  of  1776.  He  served 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  United  States  imder  Arnold  in  the  Northern  army,  and 
secret  service.  When  it  became  certain  in  July,  1776,  was  appointed  brigade- 
that  there  would  be  war  with  Spain  he  major.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Trenton 
organized  a  special  emergency  force,  which  and  Princeton,  and  was  made  lieutenant- 
arrested  the  principal  Spanish  spies  in  the  colonel  in  January,  1777.  He  was  Gates's 
United  States.  adjutant-general,  and  bore  to  Congress  an 

Wilkina,    Isaac,    clergyman;    born    in  account  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  when 

Withywood,  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  Dec.  17,  1742;  he    was    brevettcd    brigadier-general    and 

graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1760;  made  secretary  to  the  board  of  war,  of 

became  a  member  of  the  New  York  colo-  which   Qates  was   president.     Being   im- 
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plicated  in  Conway's  cabal  he  resigned  numerous  merchant  ressels,  and  in  the 
the  secretaryship,  and  in  July,  1779,  was  following  year  commanded  the  blockade 
made  clothier-general  to  the  army.  At  runner  Chameleon,  in  which  he  sailed  to 
the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Lexing-  Liverpool,  where  she  was  seized  by  the 
ton,  i^y.,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  trans-  United  States  governemnt  after  the  war. 
actions.  In  1791-92  he  commanded,  as  Wilkinson  published  The  Narrative  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry,  an  expedi-   Blockade  Runner, 

tion  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  Willard,  Abijah,  military  officer;  bom 
and  was  made  brigadier-general  in  1792.  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  1722;  was  mad« 
He  was  distinguished  in  command  of  the  a  "  mandamus "  councillor  in  1774,  which 
right  wing  of  Wayne's  army  on  the  caused  him  to  be  an  object  of  public  op- 
Maumee  in  1794.  In  1796-98  and  1800-12  probrium;  was  arrested  in  Union,  Conn., 
he  was  general-in-chief  of  the  army.  In  but  by  signing  a  declaration  made  by  his 
December,  1803,  as  joint-commissioner  captors  he  was  liberated.  He  was  ppo- 
with  Governor  Claiborne,  he  received  Lou-  scribed  and  exiled  in  1778;  was  in  New 
isiana  from  the  French;  and  from  1805  York  City  in  July,  1783,  and  with  fifty- 
to  1807  was  governor  of  Louisiana  Ter-  four  others  petitioned  Sir  Guy  Carletx)n 
ritory.  Wilkinson  remained  at  the  head  for  land  grants  in  Nova  Scotia.  These 
of  the  Southern  Department  until  his  en-  petitioners  were  designated  as  the  Fifty- 
tanglement  with  Burr  caused  him  to  be  five.  Willard  later  settled  in  New  Bruns- 
court-martialled  in  1811,  when  he  was  wick.  He  died  in  Lancaster,  New  Bruns- 
honorably  acquitted.  In  1812  he  was  wick,  in  1789. 
,  brevetted  major-general,  United  States  Willard,  Emma,  educator;  bom  in 
army,  and  was  made  a  full  major-general  Berlin,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1787;  descended 
in  1813.  He  reduced  Mobile  in  April  that  from  Thomas  Hooker,  founder  of  Hart- 
year,  and  fortified  Mobile  Point;  and  in  ford.  Conn.;  began  teaching  at  sixteen 
May  he  was  ordered  to  the  northern  fron-  years  of  age,  and  was  principal,  suces- 
tier,  where  he  succeeded  General  Dear-  sively,  of  different  academies.  In  1809,  at 
born  in  command.  His  campaign  against  Middlebury,  Vt.,  she  married  Dr.  John 
Montreal  (1813-14)  was  totally  unsuc-  Willard.  In  1821  she  established  her 
cessful,  chiefly  because  of  the  conduct  of  famous  female  seminary,  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Gen.  Wade  Hampton.  He  relinquished  all  which  she  conducted  until  1839.  She 
military  command,  and  on  the  reduction  made  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1830,  and  pub- 
of  the  army  in  1815  he  was  discharged,  lished  her  Journal  and  Letters  on  her 
He  had  become  possessed  of  large  estates  return,  in  1833,  and  devoted  her  share  of 
in  Mexico,  and  removed  to  that  country,  the  profits  of  the  work  to  the  mainte- 
where  he  died  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  nance  of  a  school  for  women  in  Greece, 
Dec.  28,  1825.  He  published  Memoirs  of  which  was  founded  mainly  by  her  ex- 
My  Own  Times.  ertions.      Mrs.   Willard   wrote   and   pub- 

Wilkinson,  John,  naval  officer;  born  lished  essays  on  Female  Education;  also 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  6,  1821;  joined  the  several  books,  chiefly  on  history.  She 
navy  in  1837;  served  on  the  Portsmouth  also  published  two  books  on  physiology, 
in  1845-46;  promoted  master  in  June,  1850,  and  a  volume  of  poems.  Her  ocean-hymn, 
and  lieutenant  in  the  following  November.  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep,  hae 
He  resigned  from  the  National  service  in  always  been  very  popular.  She  died  in 
1861  and  joined  the  Confederate  navy  as  a  Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1870. 
lieutenant;  was  executive  officer  of  the  Willard,  Frances  Elizabeth,  reform- 
ram  Louisiana,  which  was  captured  by  er;  bom  in  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28, 
Farragut  in  the  spring  of  1802,  when  New  1839;  graduated  at  the  Northwestern 
Orleans  fell;  was  exchanged  in  the  follow-  Female  College  in  1858;  was  for  some 
ing  August  and  appointed  an  agent  to  years  a  school-teacher  in  various  Western 
buy  and  load  a  vessel  with  war  materials  towns,  and  taught  the  natural  sciences  in 
in  England.  He  purchased  the  Giraffe,  the  Northwestern  College.  In  1867  she 
with  which  he  ran  the  blockade  at  Wil-  became  preceptress  in  the  Genesee  Wes- 
mington,  N.  C.  In  1864  he  commanded  leyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  On  Feb. 
the  Chickamauga,  with  which  he  destroyed  14,  1871,  she  waa  elected  president  of 
X.— 2  A  369 
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the  college  which  had  recently  been  es-  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Nov.  2,  1825.  He 
tablished  in  connection  with  the  North-  completed  this  work  July  23,  1842,  and  in 
western  University  of  the  Methodist  de-  the  following  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
nomination,  in  deference  to  the  popular  the  battle,  a  celebration  was  held  in  which 
idea  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  It  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
was  the  first  time  such  an  honor  was  con-  his  cabinet  and  citizens  from  all  parts  qf 
ferred  upon  a  woman.  On  her  return  from  the  country'  participated.  He  introduced 
an  extended  foreign  tour  in  Europe,  the  first  granite  paving-stones  ever  used 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  in  1871,  Miss  Willard  in  Boston,  and  proved  the  value  of  granite 
lectured  with  success,  in  Chicago,  on  the  as  a  building  material.  He  died  in 
Educational  Aspects  of  the  Woman  Ques-  Quincy,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1862. 
tion.  She  was  president  of  the  National  Willard,  Sylvester  David,  physician; 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  born  in  Wilton,  Conn.,  June  19,  1826; 
from  1879  till  her  death;  founded  the  graduated  at  the  Albany  Medical  College 
World's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  in  1848;  was  a  volunteer  surgeon  in  the 
1883;  became  president  of  the  American  National  army  in  1862-65.  In  the  latter 
branch  of  the  international  council  of  year,  just  prior  to  his  death,  he  was  instru- 
women  in  1888;  and  was  chief  of  the  mental  in  having  a  bill  for  tha  erection  of 
women's  committee  on  temperance  meet-  an  asylum  for  the  poor  insane  introduced 
ings  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi-  into  the  New  York  State  Senate.  This 
tion  in  1893.  She  died  in  New  York  City,  was  passed  and  the  institution,  which  is 
Feb.  18,  1898.  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Unit- 

Willardy  Joseph,  author;  born  in  Cam-  ed  States,  was  named  the  Willard  Asylum 
bridge,  Mass.,  March  14,  1798;  graduated  for  the  Insane.  In  1857-65  Dr.  Willard 
at  Harvard  College  in  1816;  admitted  to  was  secretary  of  the  New  York  Medical 
the  bar  and  began  practice  in  Waltham,  Society,  and  editor  of  its  Tranaaotions, 
Mass.;  settled  in  Boston  in  1829;  ap-  His  publications  include  Historical  Ad- 
pointed  master  of  chancery  in  1838;  and  dress ;  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Physioiana 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Albany  County;  Annals  of  the  Medical 
in  1856  and  18G1.  His  publications  include  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany,  1800-^1, 
Topographical  and  Historical  Sketches  of  imth  Biographical  Sketches,  etc.  He  died 
the  Town  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  toith  an  Ap-  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1865. 
pendix;  Naturalization  in  the  American  Willcox,  Orlando  Bolfvab,  military 
Colonies;  Letter  to  an  English  Friend  on  officer;  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  16, 
the  Rebellion  in  the  United  States  and  on  1823;  pfraduated  at  West  Point  in  1847; 
the  British  Policy,  etc.  He  died  in  Bos-  served  in  Texas  and  in  Florida,  and  re- 
ton,  Mass.,  May  12,  18G5.  si^rned  in  1857.     In  May,  1861,  he  became 

Willard,  Samuel,  clerj^ynian;  born  in  colonrl  of  the  1st  Michipjan  Infantry,  and 
Concord,  Mass.  Jan.  31,  KMO;  pfraduated  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  Washington, 
at  Harvard  Collo;ro  in  10.")!);  studied  theol-  1).  C,  after  the  call  of  the  President  in 
osry  and  was  mini.stor  in  Groton  in  1(103-  April.  ISOl.  With  Colonel  Ellsworth  he 
70,  when  he  was  driven  away  by  King  took  possession  of  Alexandria.  He  com- 
Philip's  War;  was  pastor  of  Old  South  manded  a  brinrade  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Church,  Boston,  in  1078;  opposed  the  Run,  wljore  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
witchcraft  delusions  of  1092;  and  was  made  prisoner.  On  his  exchange  in  1862  he 
vice-president  and  actinp^  president  of  was  made  brifjadicr-fjeneral  of  volunteers. 
Harvard  College  from  1701  till  his  death,  liis  commission  dating  from  July  21,  1861. 
in  Boston,  Sept.  12,  1707.  He  was  active  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

Willard,  Solomon,  architect;  born  in  mac  until  after  the  battle  at  Fredericks- 
Petersham,  Mass.,  June  20,  1783;  removed  Inirg,  and  was  temporarily  in  command 
to  Boston  in  1804,  and  there  beeame  a  of  the  0th  Army  Corps  in  central  Ken- 
skilled  wood-carver.  In  1815  he  turned  tueky.  In  1803-04  he  was  engaged  in 
his  attention  to  carving  in  stone  and  was  eastern  Tennessee;  and  in  the  Richmond 
engaged  to  ornament  many  of  the  pub-  campaign,  ending  in  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
lie  buildings  in  Boston;  was  selected  he  commanded  a  division  in  the  9th  Corps. 
as    architect    and    superintendent    of    the    In  March,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  major* 
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general.  United  States  army ;  in  1886  pro*  sberifT  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  re- 
moted  brigadier ■  general.  United  Stat«a  maioed  bo  eight  years  (1784-92),  and 
army,  and  in   1687  was  retired.  was  mayor  in  1807.     In   1792  he  wae  ap- 

WUlett,  Masisvb,  military  officer;  pointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army 
bom  in  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  July  31,  1740;  intended  to  act  against  the  Northwestern 
graduated  at  King's  Coll^ie  in  1776;  he  Indians,  but  declined.  He  published  an 
served  under  Abercrombie  in  the  attack  autobiography.  He  died  in  New  York 
on  Ticonderoga,  and  was  with  Bradstreet  City,  Aug.  22,  1830. 
in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenae.  Wlllett's  Point,  a  fortified,  post  of 
He  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  United  States;  on  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island,  between  Great  and  Little 
Neck  bays  and  Long  Island  Sound; 
opposite  Port  Schuyler,  and  20  milea 
from  the  Battery,  New  York  City. 
The  defensive  works  were  begun  in 
1862  on  a  tract  of  136  acres.  In  re- 
cent years  the  post  has  been  used  al- 
most exclusively  as  a  depot  for  en- 
gineer stores,  and  as  the  headquartera 
of  a  battalion  of  engineers.  A  special 
training  in  electrical  engineering  Is 
here  given  young  officers. 

Willey,  Bbrj&uin  Glazikr,  au- 
tlior;  bom  in  Conway,  N.  H.,  Feb,  1, 
1706:  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1822;  studied  theology  and  was  in- 
slalled  as  associate  pastor  with  th« 
Rev.  Asa  Cummings  in  1824;  held 
subsequent  charges  in  East  Sunmer, 
He.,  and  in  Milton  and  Farmington, 
N.  H.  He  WHS  the  author  of  /«•- 
M1SI9DB  wiLLBTT.  oidents  »»  ths  White  tfounlaina,  which 

after  his  death  was  republished  under 
the  New  York  Sons  of  Liberty.  In  1775  the  title.  History  of  the  White  Mountaing, 
he  entered  McDougall's  regiment  as  cap-  together  icith  manf/  Interealing  JneodotM^ 
tain,  and  joined  Montgomery  in  the  in-  Illuatrating  Life  tn  the  Backwood*.  Ha 
Tasion  of  Canada.  After  the  capture  of  died  in  East  Sumner,  Me.,  April  17,  1867. 
St.  John  he  remained  there,  in  command,  WlUl&m  111.  (Wiluam  Herbt,  pRino* 
until  January,  1776,  and  was  soon  after-  or  Obahqe)  ,  King  of  England  and  Stadt- 
wards  made  lieutenant- colonel  of  the  3d  liolder  of  Holland;  born  in  The  Hague, 
New  York  Regiment.  In  May,  1777,  he  Nov,  4,  1650;  was  a  nephew  of  Charles 
was  ordered'  to  Fort  Stanwix,  and  as-  II.  and  James  II.,  and  married  his  cousin 
sisted  in  its  defence  in  August  following,  Mary,  daughter  of  James.  The  union  waa 
making  a  successful  sortie  to  effect  a  popular  in  both  countriea.  The  Prince,  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  General  Herkimer  member  of  whose  house  (of  Orange)  had 
(see  Obiskant,  Battle  of).  He  bore  a  freed  his  country  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
message,  by  stealth,  to  General  Schuyler,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Prot- 
which  led  to  the  expedition  up  the  Mo-  eetant  party  in  Europe,  and  his  wife  ex- 
hawk  Valley,  under  General  Arnold,  that  peeted  to  succeed  to  the  English  throne. 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  His  policy  always  was  to  leaaen  the  power 
Fort  Stanwix.  He  joined  the  army  under  of  France,  whose  monarch,  Louis  XIV,, 
Washington  in  June,  1776,  and  waa  in  was  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  enemy 
the  battle  of  Monmouth;  and  in  1779  he  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  The  policy 
accompanied  General  Sullivan's  expedi-  of  James  on  the  throne  was  to  increaae 
tlon  against  the  Indiana  in  New  York,  the  papal  power,  and  a  breach  between 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  waa  chosen  the  King  and  his  Datdt  ■on-in-'lBW  wmi 
871 


inevitable.     The  ppople  of  England  (liinliy  tlie  Iwittle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1    {O.  S.>fl 

rose  in  their  might  ami  invitod  William  to  James,   who   led   the   inaurgentB,   v 

Invade  the  cnuntry.    It  was  doDE  id  1089.  feated  and  fled  Ui  France.     The  war  ron- 

He  and  bla  wife  were  made  joint  monarclis  tinued  till  16i)7,  wheD  llie  treaty  at  Hya- 

of  England  in  February.  lOSn,  hy  n  »pc-  wick  cnde^l  it.     Queen  Mary  died  late  In 


B   equal-  1G04,    when    William    beeame    sole 

ly    triumphant    in    Scotland,    after    some  arch.     He  instituted  salutary  lefonus  i 

trouble  at  the  beginning,  and  be  joined  a  England,    and    the    Engtiiih    constitution 

coalition   of   European   statps   in   making  was  placed  on  a   Arm  lusia.     He  labored 

war  on  France.     Tbe  adberenta  of  James  to  check  the  power  of  France  and  increase 

in  Ireland  were  nuraeroua.  and  were  aup-  that   of   the    NetherlandB   as    long   aa   he 

ported   by  the  French.      In   lOBO  he  took  lived.      His   death   was   caused   by   being 

command  of  bis  own  troops  there,  and,  at  thrown   from  his  horse.     Having  no  heir, 
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he  promoted  the  a«t  of  settlement,  calling 
the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne,  which 
was  adopted  hy  Parliament  in  1701,  and 
completed  the  English  revolution.  He 
died  in  Kenaington,  March  8,  1702.     See 

WlLLIAU'8  WA&,  KlNQ. 

William  and  Uarr,  Colleoe  of,  the 
second  of  the  bigtaer  institution  a  of  learn- 
ing established  in  the  Engl  ish-Amciri  can 
colonies.  An  effort  was  made  in  IGIO  to 
establish  a  college  in  Virginia,  but  the 
massacre  in  1622  put  an  end  to  the  en- 
terprise. In  1(J0(MJ1  the  Qeneral  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a  col- 
lege, and  in  1603  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  crown  of  England,  chiefly 
through  the  efforta  of  Rev.  James  Blair 
and  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Nicbolson.  It 
was  named  William  and  Mary,  in  eampH- 
ment  to  the  ruling  sovereigns,  who  made 
appropriations  for  its  support.  Buildings 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  were 
erected  at  the  Middle  Plantation,  which 
was  named  Williamsburg.  The  fli'it  col- 
lege edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1705 
and  waa  rebuilt  soon  afterwards.  The 
Qeneral  Assembly  and  individuals  made 
liberal  gifts  to  the  institution  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  1776  it  was  the  wealthiest 


crown.  The  college  was  closed  in  1781, 
and  American  and  French  troops  alter- 
nately occupied  it,  during  which  time  the 
president's  bouse  and  a  wing  of  the  main 
building  were  burned.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Qeneral  Assembly  gave  lands 
to  the  college,  and  its  organization  was 
changed.  In  1850  the  college  building, 
with  the  library,  was  consumed  by  fire, 
but  waa  rebuilt  and  restored  before  the 
close  of  IgQO.  The  college  exercises  were 
suspended  in  1661,  in  consequence  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  at  one  time  the  building 
was  occupied  as  barracks  and  at  another 
as  a  hospital.  During  the  occupation  of 
Williamsburg  by  Union  troops  in  1662, 
it  was  again  accidentally  burned.  From 
1601  to  1805  the  losses  of  the  collie.  In 
buildings  and  endowments,  were  about 
$125,000.  In  1869  the  main  building  was 
substantially  restored,  the  faculty  was  re- 
organized, and  the  college  was  reopened 
for  students.  In  1000  it  reported  fifteen 
profeasora  and  instructors,  192  atudenta, 
10,000  volumes  in  the  library,  grounds 
and  buildings  valued  at  $125,000,  and 
productive  funds  aggregating  $127,000. 

On  Oct.  22,  1901,  a  tablet,  erected  to  Uw 
memory  of  John  Blair,  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 


college  in  America.  Its  ridiPH  were  wast-  lege,  and  to  the  seventeen  Virginia  gen- 
ed  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  its  re-  tlemen  who  were  his  associates  in  ths 
sources  being  reduced  to  $2,500  and  the  establishment  of  the  institution  in  1603, 
then  unproductive  revenue  granted  by  the  was  unveiled  by  the  Colonial  Damei  of 
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Virginia.    The  tablet  is  of  Florentine  mar-  the  college  by  the  college  of  heralds  of 

ble,  fashioned   in   a   style   to   correspond  England    are    placed    upon    the    tablet, 

with  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  William  and  Mary  is  the  only  American 

college.     The  armorial  bearings  awarded  college  to  possess  this  distinction. 
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William  and   Mary,   Fobt.    The   fol-  months  engaged  in  drilling  in  their  mill- 

lowing  description  of  a  little-known  in-  tary  exercises  in  preparation  for  the  an- 

cident    in    the    Revolutionary    War    was  ticipatcd     conflict,     carried     ninety-seven 

written  by  Ballard  Smith,  former  editor  kegs  of  powder  and  a  quantity  of  small- 

of  the  New  York   World:  arms  in  gondolas  to  Durham,  where  they 

were  concealed,  in  part,  under  the  pulpit 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  im-  of    its    meeting-house.    Soon    after    the 

portant  as  well  as  the  most  dramatic  inci-  battles    of    Lexington    and    Concord    had 

dent    immediately    preceding    the    Ameri-  aroused   the  people  to   a  realizing  sense 

can    Revolution  —  an    incident,    indeed,  that  they  were  actually  engaged  in  hos- 

which    directly    precipitated    hostilities —  tilities,  these  much-needed  supplies,  or  a 

has  but  slighting  mention  in  any  of  the  portion  of  them,  were  brought  by  him  to 

histories.    It  may  be  well  doubted  wheth-  the  lines  at  Cambridge,  where  he  marched 

er  even  one  in  every  hundred  thousand  with  his  company,  and  were  used  at  the 

Americans  could  recall  any  of  the  circum-  battle  of  Bunker  Hill." 

stances  of  this  noteworthy  event.  This  account  is  in  some  respects  clearly 

This  was  the  attack  upon  Fort  Will-  inaccurate,   and   it   is   altogether   incom- 

iam  and  Mary  in  Portsmouth  Harbor  by  mensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  act. 

a   band   of   young   patriots   led   by  John  The  assault  was  made,  not  on  the  12th, 

Sullivan,  afterwards  major-general  in  the  but  on  the  night  of  the  13th  or  14th  of 

Continental  army.    The  assault  was  made  December — for  there   is   some  conflict  of 

in    December,    1774,    four    months    before  authority    on    this    point,    and    there    is 

the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  six  months  nothing  to  show  that  any  act  of  treason- 

before  Bunker  Hill.     It  was  unquestion-  able  hostility  preceded  it.     Sparks,  in  his 

ably    the     first    act    of    overt    treason.  Life    of    Sullivan,    gives    practically    the 

Singularly     enough,     however,     Bancroft  same   details,    and    Bancroft,   Botta,   and 

makes  but  a  casual  reference  to  it,  and  in  Bryant    make    only  jan    allusion    to    the 

none  of  the  histories  is  it  given  more  than  event.     In    the    course   of    several    papers 

a    paragraph.     Yet    its    immediate    conse-  read  before  tlie  Massachusetts  Historical 

quences    were    not    less    momentous    than  Society,    defending    Sullivan    from    asper- 

those  of  Lexington.     It  was.  in  fact,  the  sions    of    subsequent    disloyalty    to    the 

occasion  of  tlie  conflict  at  Lexington,  and  American   cause,   Mr.   Thomas   C.   Amory, 

it    is   more   than   probable    tliat   it   saved  of  Boston,  who  is  a  grandnephew  of  the 

Bunker  Hill  from  proving  a  disastrous  de-  general,    furnishes    many    additional    and 

feat,   if  not,   indeed,  a   calamity  fatal   to  interesting   particulars    besides    those  a1- 

further  eflfort  for  freedom.  ready  quoted ;   but  none  of  these  writers 

Amory's  only  reference  to  it  in  his  has  correlated  the  facts  of  the  attack, 
Military  Services  of  General  Sullivan  is  and  the  exceedingly  momentous  conse- 
this:  "Soon  after  his  return  home  [Sulli-  quences  that  directly  proceeded  from  it. 
van  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Continen-  The  little  village  of  Durham,  New 
tal  Congress]  he  planned  with  Thomas  Hampshire,  clusters  about  the  falls  of  the 
Pickering  and  John  Langdon  an  attack.  Oyster  River,  a  tide-water  stream  that 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  December,  ebbs  and  flows  through  the  broad  and 
upon  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at  New-  picturesque  Piscataqua  into  Portsmouth 
castle,  in  Portsmouth  Harbor — one  of  the  Harbor.  A  century  ago  Durham  was  a 
earliest  acts  of  hostility  against  the  flourishing  ship-building  town,  on  the 
mother-country;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  highway  to  Portsmouth,  and  a  ''bathing- 
portion  of  a  force  he  had  been  for  some  place  "  for  the  stage  from  Boston  to  Port- 
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land.    Then   a   long  bridge   spanned   the  John  Smith  on  his  first  voyage  to  these 

reach   where    the   waters   of   the   Oyster  shores.    There  was  doubtless  a  survival 

River  and  of  the  "  Great  Bay  "  debouch  of  the  chivalric  spirit  of  the  tournament 

into  the  Piscataqua.    The  bridge  was  car-  among  the  young  fellows  of  the  village, 

ried  away  by  the  ice  in  the  first  quarter  and    the    challenge    was    accepted.    But 

q{  the  century.    Another  was  built  from  John    Sullivan    was    renowned    for    his 

Dover  Point,  the  course  of  the  highway  strength,  and  it  was  found  that  no  fitting 

was  changed,  the  neighboring  forests  were  opponent  could  be  secured.    Then  James 

exhausted,    and    the    8hip^vrights    moved  Sullivan — ^afterwards    successively    judge, 

up  to  the  Maine  coast.    The  village  fell  attorney-general,  and  governor  of  Massa- 

into  a  sleep  from  which  it  will  probably  chusetts — volunteered     in     his     brother's 

never  awaken;  but  one  house,  built  more  stead,  the  battle  was  fought,  and  James 

than  a  hundred  years  ago,  still  crowns  was  victor.    John  remained  to  do  great 

one   of   the   village   hills,   and   before   it  honor  to  his  adopted  home;  but,  as  John 

grateful   America   should   erect   a   monu-  Adams  afterwards  wrote  of  him  that  his 

ment,  for  in  that  house  was  planned  the  profession  had  yielded  him  a  fortune  of 

initial  movement  of  the  Revolution.    On  £10,000,  perhaps  the  fears  of  his  village 

the  proper  site  for  such  a  monument  was  neighbors   were   not   so   groundless   after 

buried  a  store  of  powder,  which,  carted  all. 

down  to  Charlestown,  saved  the  wearied  From  the  beginning  of  the  controversies 

battalions   of    Prescott   and    Stark   from  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-coun- 

capture  or  annihilation.  try,  Sullivan  took  a  most  active  share  in 

Sullivan  was  born  at  Somerworth,  New  the  discussions,  and,  when  the  time  came, 

Hampshire,  in  1740.    His  father  was  in  was  even  more  prominent  in  action.   For 

the  Pretender's  service,  and  fled  from  Ire-  at  least   a   year   before   Lexington    it   is 

land  to  America.    His  mother  also  emi-  clear  that  he  considered  an  armed  confiict 

grated  from  Ireland  when  a  young  girl,  to  be  inevitable.    He  had   held   a  royal 

During  the  voyage  a  passenger  laughing-  commission     on     (Governor     Wentworth's 

ly  asked  of  her,  **  And  what  do  you  ex-  staff,  and  had  gathered  about  him  and 

pect  to  do' over  in  America?"  drilled   thoroughly  a  company  of  young 

"Do?"  was  the  reply;  "why,  raise  gov-  men   in   and   about  the   village.    In   the 

eiTiors  for  them,  sure."     (One  of  her  sons  spring  of  1774  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate 

was  governor  of  Massachusetts ;  a  grand-  from    New   Hampshire   to   the   Congress, 

son  was  governor  of  Maine,  another  was  Returning  in  September,  it  seems  that  he 

only  lately  a  United  States  Senator  from  believed   the   appeal   to   arms   could  not 

New   Hampshire,   and   still   another   was  much  longer  be  delayed, 

lieutenant-governor  of  Illinois.)  On  the  afternoon  of  December  13,  Paul 

The  most  famous  of  her  sons,  John  Sul-  Revere  (the  same  who  escaped  the  vigil- 
livan,  was  married  at  twenty,  and  opened  ance  of  Howe's  guards  four  months  later, 
a  law  office  in  Durham.  There  were  then  and  spread  the  news  along  the  road  from 
but  two  lawyers  in  the  entire  colony.  The  Boston  to  Lexington  of  Pitcairn's  in- 
profession  was  apparently  not  regarded  tended  march)  rode  up  to  Sullivan's 
with  favor,  for,  on  the  coming  of  SuUi-  house  in  Durham.  One  of  the  survivors 
van,  it  is  a  tradition  that  the  good  citi-  of  Sullivan's  company  died  only  somo 
zens  about  Durham  Falls  resisted  his  thirty  years  ago,  and  from  )iis  lips,  short- 
settlement  among  them  with  prompt  ly  before  his  death,  was  obtained  the 
vigor.  They  gathered  about  his  house  story  of  what  happened  that  day.  Re- 
one  bright  evening  and  threatened  to  tear  vere's  horse,  he  said,  was  "  nearly  done  " 
it  down  if  he  did  not  promise  to  leave,  when  pulled  up  at  Sullivan's  door.  The 
Haranguing  them  from  an  upper  window,  rider  had  been  despatched  with  all  speed 
Sullivan  offered  to  submit  the  question  to  from  Boston  the  day  before  with  mes- 
the  test  of  single  combat.  It  will  be  re-  sages  from  the  Massachusetts  committee 
membered  that  New  Hampshire  alone  of  of  safety  that  "the  King  in  council  had 
the  New  England  colonies  was  settled,  prohibited  the  importation  of  arms  or 
not  by  the  Puritans,  but  by  needy  sons  military  stores  into  the  colonies,"  and 
of    the   Cavaliers — sent   out   with    Capt.  that   two   regiments   were   forthwith   to 
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march  from  Boston  to  occupy  Portamnuth 
and  the  fort  in  its  harbor.  After  "  bait- 
ing" his  wearied  beast,  Revere  rode  on  to 
I'ortamouth. 

in   Sullivan's   mind   the   hour   had   evi- 
dently    come     for     decisive     action.     Ttie 
Story  of  what  followed  ia  briefly  told  by    A1ph< 
Elcuzer  Bennett,  the  Burvivor  before  men-    Kpeni 
r  SuUi- 


up  and  told  me  Major  Sullivan  wanted  It 
to  go  to  Portamouth.  and  to  get  all  t 
men   I   could   to  ff)   with   him.     The  I 
who  went,  as  far  bb  I  can  remember,  •* 
Maj.  John   Sullivan,   Capt,   Winborn   Ad- 
Bmn,  Ebenerer  Thompnon,  John  Demeritt, 
'UB    and    Jonathan    Chesley,    John 
■er,  Micah  Davia,  liaac  and  r 
1  Small,  of  Durham ;   Ebeneter  E 
.,  Captain  Langdon,  and  Thoniag  I 
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ering,      at     Portimoutb ;      John     Griffin,  to    within    n    rod    tti    shore.     We    wadra 

James   Unilorwotnl,  and   Alexander   Beam-  tlirough     the    water    in    perfect    eilenee, 

me]].     We    took   a   gondola    belonging   to  niounteil    the    fort,    surprieed    the    garri- 

Benjamin  Hutlies,  who  was  too  old  to  go,  Eon,  and  bound  tlie  captain.     In  the  fort 

and  went  down  the  river  to  Portsmouth,  we   found    100   caslts   of   powder   and   100 

It  was  a  clear,  cold,  moonlight  night.    We  amall'amiB,    which    we   brought   down    to 

sailed  down   to  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  boat.     In   wading  through   the  water 

Piscataqua    Harbor.     The    water    was    bo  it   fro^e  upon  us." 

Hhulluw  lliat  we  could  not  bring  the  boat  What  a  simple  story  of  hproism !     The 


men  tuul.  ^.:  -.l.-..,  !.^^,.,  l:.^.  _:,^_.  .;..,..^ 
not  make  u  noiai;  iu  muuuLtiig  ttiu  mui- 
parts,  and  after  getting  back  to  the  boat 
it  is  of  record  that  they  again  took  theni 
otr,  "  left  a  Bpark  from  the  iron-nailed 
BolcB  mifilit  ignite  the  powder."  And 
thiB  was  in  December,  in  the  severe  win- 
ter of  northern  New  England. 

The  "  gondola  " — pronounced  hy  the  na- 
tives gundolo,  with  accent  on  the  first 
■yllable  —  is  an  unwietdly,  alnop-rigged 
vessel,  still  in  use  in  the  ehallow  waters 
of  the  New  England  coast.  It  is  appar- 
ently named  on  the  lucu*  a  tton  luoenda 
principle,  being  of  almost  the  exact  shape 
of  an  otd-fnshioned  wooden  knead ing-dish 
— broad  and  llal-bottomed^with  bow  and 
stem  but  little  rounded,  and  carrying  a 
large  lateen-aail.  Not  possibly  could  a 
boat  be  eonstructed  more  unlike  the  gon- 
dola of  the  Venetian  canals.  The  "  gun- 
dolo"  sailed  quietly  down  with  the  tide  to 
a  dock  In  Portsmouth  town,  9  mites 
below.  There  perhaps  half  a  dozen  meti 
were  taken  on  board,  including  Captain 
Langdon.  aftenvards  first  president  of  the 
United    Statee    Seuate    and   governor   of 


worth'a  toi rcsponJentt  with  tlie  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  It  would  appear  that  be  W«ni> 
ed  Captain  Cochran,  in  command  at  tiu 
fort,  of  the  intended  attack;  but  it  !i 
tradition  in  Durham  that  the  garrin 
was  awakened  from  sleep  as  the  pa 
mounted  the  ramparts.  No  blood  ' 
shed  on  either  side.  In  his  letter  1 
Lord  Dartmouth,  Sir  John  (Goremori 
Went  worth  gives  some  further  detftlU, 
"  News  was  brought  to  me,"  he  aays, 
"  that  n  drum  was  beating  about  the 
town  to  collect  the  populace  together  ia 
order  to  take  away  the  gunpowder  and 
dismantle  the  fort.  I  sent  the  cUef-Juft* 
tice  to  them  to  warn  them  from  engaging 
in  such  an  attempt.  He  went  to  tiieni, 
told  them  it  whs  not  short  of  rebelUoo, 
and  entreated  them  to  desist  from  it  and 
disperse.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  They 
went  to  the  island.  They  forced  an  en- 
trance in  spite  of  Captain  Cochran,  who 
defended  il  as  long  as  he  could.  They 
secured  the  captain,  triumphantly  g»va 
Ihree  huzzas,  and  hauled  down  the  King^ 
colors."    Captain    Cochran   made  hie    re- 
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"  1  told  them,"  he  wrote,  "  on  their 
peril  not  to  enter.  They  replied  they 
would.  I  inimediiitely  ordered  three  4' 
poundere  to  be  Qred  on  them,  and  theii 
the  small-anns,  and  before  we  could  be 
ready  to  lire  again  we  were  stormed  on 
Htl  quarters,  and  immediately  they  Be- 
cured  me  and  my  men,  and  kept  us  pris- 
oners about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  they  broke  open  the  powder- 
liouse.  and  took  all  the  powder  away  ex- 
cept one  barrel." 

The  powder  being  loaded  aboard  the 
"  gundolo,"  the  vessel  was  sailed  back  to 
Dnrham  on  the  Hood  tide,  arriving  in  the 
early  morning.  The  larger  part  of  the 
powder  was  buried  under  the  pulpit  of  the 
old  "  meeting'bouBe "  in  front  of  Major 
Sullivan's  residence — under  the  pulpit 
from  which  venerable  Parson  Adams  had 
for  years  back  been  inculcating  lessons 
of  patriotism.  Two  or  there  mounds  still 
eiiat  to  show  where  the  foundations  of 
this  church  were  laid.  Over  against  the 
racant  space,  and  in  a  little  plot 
adjoining   Sullivan's   former    residence,   a 


plain   marble   slab   gives   token   i 
remains    of    the    BDldier-atatesman 
buried  there. 

The  captured  powder,  as  before  intfi 
mated,  played  an  important  part  « 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  Continen- 
tal army  gathered  about  Boston  there  was 
a  terrible  lack  of  ammunition.  "  It  la  a 
fact,"  says  Bancroft,  referring  to  the  d 
before  Preseott  occupied  Breed's 
"that  tlie  Americans,  after  collecting  a 
the  ammunition  north  of  the  Delawar^ 
bad  in  their  magnEine,  for  an  army  en- 
gaged in  a  siege  and  preparing  for  fight, 
no  more  than  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
barrels  [kegsT]  of  powder,  with  a  gift 
from  Connecticut  of  thirty-six  and  a  halt 
barrels  more."  When,  as  the  British  were 
forming  (or  a  decisive  charge  on  his  hot- 
ly defended  works.  Fresco tt  discovered 
that  he  had  barely  one  round  of  «  " 

nition  among  bis  men,  and  gave  the  c 
der  to  retreat,  Ixith  his  and  Stark's  1 
would     undoubtedly    have    been     cut 
pieces  or  captured  except  for  the  gallij 
fire  with  which  Stark,  from  behind  t' 
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grass-stiifTed  fence  on  Bunker  Hill,  met  signia  connecting  them  in  any  way  with 
the  Welsh  Fusileers  who  were  marching  the  royal  government."  And,  for  his 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  to  Cambridge.  It  is  part,  Sullivan  was  no  less  contumacious, 
of  tradition  and  some  part  of  record  that.  On  December  24  he  published  a  stirring 
until  within  even  a  few  moments  of  the  address  to  the  people  of  the  province, 
fusileers'  charge.  Stark  was  no  better  Referring  to  the  order  which  had  led  to 
equipped  with  ammunition  than  was  bis  attack  on  the  fort,  he  said:  "I  am 
Prescott.  But  an  ample  supply  of  powder  far  from  wishing  hostilities  to  commence 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time.  It  had  been  on  the  part  of  America,  but  still  hope 
brought  over  from  Durham,  60  miles  that  no  person  will  at  this  important 
away,  in  old  John  Demeritt's  ox-cart,  and  crisis  be  unprepared  to  act  in  his  own  de- 
it  was  a  part  of  the  store  that  had  been  fence  should  he  be  by  necessity  driven 
buried  under  Parson  Adams's  pulpit,  thereto.  And  I  must  here  beg  leave  to 
Failing  it,  Prescott  might  on  that  day  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
have  shared  the  martyrdom  of  Warren,  people  on  this  continent  whether,  when 
and  Molly  Stark  might  indeed  have  been  we  are  by  an  arbitrary  decree  prohibited 
a  widow  that  night.  the  having  of  arms  and  ammunition  by 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Sullivan's  importation,  we  have  not,  by  the  law  of 
correspondence  that  this  lack  of  ammuni-  self-presentation,  a  right  to  seize  upon 
tion  was  a  grievous  care  to  Washington  those  within  our  power,  in  order  to  de- 
after  he  took  command.  Later  on  in  the  fend  the  liberties  which  God  and  nature 
campaign    Sullivan    wrote    to    the    New  have  given   us." 

Hampshire  committee  of  safety :  "  Gen-  The  news  of  the  assault  caused  the 
eral  Washington  has,  I  presume,  already  greatest  excitement  in  England.  Parlia- 
written  you  on  the  subject  of  this  letter,  ment  almost  at  once  adopted  the  address 
We  all  rely  upon  your  keeping  both  the  to  the  King,  which  was  practically  a  dec- 
contents   of   his   letter   and    mine   a   pro-  laration  of  war,  and  which  was  present- 


found  secret.  We  had  a  general  council 
day  before  yesterday,  and,  to  our  great 
surprise,  discovered  that  we  had  not  pow- 
der  enough    to    furnish    half   a    pound    a 


ed  on  Feb.  9,  1775.  "The  King  in  his 
reply,"  says  Bancroft,  "  pledged  himself 
speedily  and  effectually  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  the  authority  of 


man,  exclusive  of  what  the  people  have  in  the  supreme  legislature.  His  heart  was 
their  powder-horns  and  cartridge-boxes. 
.  .  .  The  general  was  so  struck  that  he 
did  not  say  a  word  for  half  an  hour. 
Should  this  matter  take  air  before  a  sup- 
ply arrives,  our  army  is  ruined."  There 
is  apparently  no  record  to  show  whether 
or  not  the  New  Hampshire  committee  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  but  as  old  Mr.  l)e- 
meritt  took  to  Cambridge  only  a  part  of 
the  store  captured  at  William  and  Mary, 
it  is  possible  that  Sullivan's  daring  as- 
sault of  the  December  before  again  served 
the  American  troops  in  good  stead. 

That  act  was  by  no  means  passed  unno- 
ticed by  the  royal  authorities  either  at 
home  or  in  the  colonies.     Governor  Went- 


hardened.  Having  just  heard  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  ammunition  at  the  fort  in  New 
Hampshire,  he  intended  that  his  *  lan- 
guage should  open  the  eyes  of  the  de- 
luded Americans.'"  Thus,  while  war  was 
doubtless  ultimately  inevitable,  Sullivan's 
bold  action  was  the  immediate  cause  that 
led  to  it.  Orders  were  forthwith  despatch- 
ed from  London  to  seize  all  arms  to  be 
found  in  the  colonies,  and  Pitcairn's 
march   to  Lexington  was  the  result. 

Sullivan  was  the  first  man  in  active 
rebellion  against  the  British  government, 
and  he  drew  with  him  the  province  he 
lived  in.  In  a  recent  address  on  the  his- 
tory of  that  part  of  New  Hampshire,  the 


worth    promptly    issued    a    proclamation.    Rev.  Dr.  Quint,  of  Dover,  referred  briefly 

to  the  attack  on   the  fort.     "The  daring 


"declaring  the  offenders  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  offering  a  reward  for  their  appre- 
hension." But  the  defiant  citizens  of 
Durham  ''  moved  in  ])rocession  to  the  com- 
mon near  the  meeting-house,  where  they 
kindled  a  bonfire,  and  burned  the  com- 
Q^issions,    uniforms,    and    all    other    in- 


character  of  this  assault."  he  said,  "can- 
not be  over-estimated.  It  was  an  organ- 
ized investment  of  ji  roval  fortress  where 
the  King's  flag  was  Hying,  and  where  the 
King's  garrison  met  tliem  with  muskets 
and  artillery.     It  was  four  months  before 
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Lexington,  and  Lexington  weib  resistance  nislied.     One  day  General  Johnson,  with 

to  attack,   while   this   was   deliberate  a»-  a    corps    of     proviocialH    and     Putnam's 

sault."  Rangers,    had    marched    a    fsw    miles    in 

On  Dec.  13,  when  Paul  Revere  rode  that  direction,  when  tbey  were  recall- 
through  Durham,  there  was  a  young  stu-  ed,  aDd  Webb  sent  a  letter  to  Munro 
dent  in  Sullivan's  law  office  named  Aleican-  advising  him  to  surrender.  This  letter 
der  Scammell.  He  accompanied  his  chief  was  intercepted,  and  Montcalm  sent  it  to 
on  the  expedition  to  William  and  Mary,  Munro,  with  a  peremptory  demand  for  his 
and  it  wan  he  who  pulled  down  the  King's  instant  surrender.  Perceiving  further  re-  - 
colors  from  over  the  fort.  He  became  sistance  to  be  uaelesB,  for  his  ammunition 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  was  be-  wag  exhausted,  he  yielded,  Montcalm 
loved  by  Washington  as  was  no  other  man  agreeing  to  an  hodorable  surrender  and  a 
in  the  command,  and,  it  is  said,  no  other  safe  escort  of  the  troops  to  Fort  Edward. 
person's  quips  and  jokes  ever  brought  a  The  Indians  were  disappointed,  for  they 
smile  to  that  grave  countenance  during  expected  blood  and  booty.  When  the  Eng- 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Scammell  lish  had  entered  the  woods  a  mile  from 
fell  at  Yorktown  almost  as  Cornwallis  Fort  William  Henry,  the  savages  fell  upon 
was  laying  down  hie  arms.  Thus,  a  par-  them,  and  slew  a  large  number  of  men, 
ticipant  in  the  first  act  of  the  rebellion,  women,  and  children,  before  Montcalm 
he  died  as  that  rebellion  was  crovmed  could  stay  the  slaughter.  The  Indiana 
with  perfect  and  fateful  victory.  It  was  pursued  the  terrified  garrison  (plunder- 
a  noble  span  of  patriotic  service.  ing  them  in  their  flight}   to  within  about 

William    Hanry,    Fobt,    Captitre   o»  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Edward.     Then  Fort 

Montcalm   left    Ticonderoga    towards   the  William    Henry    and    all    its   appendage* 


close  of  July,  1757,  with  nearly  9,000 
of    whom    about    2,000 

moved  against  Fort 
William  Henry,  built 
by  Sir  William  John- 
son, at  the  head  of 
Lake  George.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about 
3,000  troops,  under 
Colonel  Munro,  a  brave 
English  officer,  who  felt 
strong  in  his  position 
because  of  the  close 
proximity  of  4,000  Eng 
lish  troops,  under  Gen 
eral  Webb,  at  Fort 
Edward,  only  1.')  miles 
distant.  Webb  waa 
Munro's  commanding 
general.  When  Mont 
calm  demanded  (Aug 
1 )  the  surrender  of  the 
post  and  garrison,  the 
colonel  refused,  and 
sent  an  express  to  Gen- 
eral Webb  for  aid.  For 
six  days  Montcalm  con- 
tinued the  siege,  and 
daily  expresses  were 
sent  to  Webb  asking 
aid,  but  none  was  fur- 


e  destroyed,  and  it  v 


r  rebuilt. 
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Kuba^qiipntl;  a  hotel  was  buill  on  He 
site.  The  fall  of  tlint  fort  cnused  greater 
alarm  in  tbe  colonieB  than  the  Iobb  of 
Oswego  the  year  before, 

William's  War,  King,  the  flrst  hiler- 
rolonUI  war  In  America,  eo-called  beeause 
it  occurred  at  the  begiiming  of  the  reign 
of  WUliain  and  Mary,  anil  continued  seven 
feara.  The  aceension  of  these  ProtfsUnt 
monarchs  caused  diaaster  to  the  more 
norlhcrlj  English- American  colonists,  for, 
the  French  King  having  espoused  the  cause 
of  Jamea,  war  between  Engl  and  and 
France  soon  began,  and  extended  to  their 
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logelhcr,   accoiujianied   liy   a    father 

The  IndiunB,  reineinlHTtng  the  Ireacher; 
nf  Mnjor  Wnldron.  at  Uorer.  (earfully 
ataked  their  thirat  for  vengeance  there. 
11  was  the  first  town  attacked  (Juij  7, 
16SD),  when  tlic  \-cnerut>le  Major  Waldron 
and  twenty  others  of  the  garrison  were 
kilted,  and  twenty-nine  made  captives  and 
sold  as  servants  to  the  French  in  Canada. 
Instigated  by  Father  Thury,  a  Jesuit,  an 
Indian  war-party  fell  (Aug.  12)  upon  the 
Engliah  atockade  at  Pemtnaquid.  built  by 
Andros,    and   captured    the   garrison.      A 


I 


I 


respective  colonies  in  America.  When  the 
declaration  of  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions reached  America,  the  eastern  Ind- 
ians were  easily  excited  to  make  war  by 
tbe  Baron  de  Castine,  seated  at  llie  mouth 
of  the  Penobscot,  and  tbe  Jesuit  mission- 
aries  among  the  Indians.  The  recent  rev. 
ocfttioa  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  kin- 
dled Rercely  the  lirea  of  persecution  in 
France  (see  Edict  op  Nantes),  and 
the  heat  was  felt  in  America.  Through 
these  Jesuits,  tbe  Indiana  were  made 
allies  of  the  French  and  the  two  races 
were   frequently    found    on   the   war-palb 


few  months  later  Frontenac,  governor  of 
Canada,  sent  a  party  of  300  French  and 
Indian   warriors   from   Llontreal   tu  pene- 
trate the  country  towards  Albany.     C^ 
a  gloomy  nij>ht  in  the  wint«r    (Feb.  ] 
1090).  when  the  anow  lay  20  inches  dec 
tbe   Mohawk   Valley,   they   fell   upon  t 
frontier    town    of    ScHENECTADt    tg.   v.), 
massacred  many  of  the  people,  and  burn- 
ed the  village.     Early  in  the  spring  Sal- 
mon FuIIb.  near  Piacataqua,  was  surprised 
(March  28)   and  thirty  of  its  inhaWtma-" 
were  killed;   and  the  attacking  party,  | 
its  way  homeward,  met  a  third  party  If' 
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had  come  from  Quebec  and  joiued  them  in 
destroying  the  fort  and  aettleiueot  at 
CasM,  where  a  similar  attack  bad  been 
repulsed  by  the  Eainous  Caplain  Church. 
Other  eBBtem  villages  aulTered.  AH  the 
colonies  were  nroused  by  these  atrocilies, 
and  the  New  England  people  resolved  on 
speedy  retaliation. 

In  May  (1690)  Mnaeaehuaetts  fitted  out 
an  expedition  under  Sir  William  Pliipps, 


who,,  n'ith  nine  vessels  and  800 
acUmi  Port  Boyal.  in  AC4DIA  iq.  v.),  ^^ 
obtained  sufficient  plunder  there  to  paf 
the  expenses  of  the  enterprise.  In  June, 
Port  Royal  was  again  plunderad  bf  Eng- 
lish priva leers  from  the  West  Indies. 
Then  the  colonies  of  New  England  and 
New  Yoric  joined  in  efforts  to  conquer 
Canada,  A  land  and  naval  expedition 
was  arranged,  the  former  commanded  by  a 
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I  of  Governor  VVinthrop,  of  Connci'ti- 
;,  to  go  from  New  York  bjr  way  of 
Lake  Champlain  to  attack  Mantrcul:  and 
the  latter,  fitted  out  hy  MaaanchUBetls 
ttlone,  snd  coniiQandcd  by  Sir  William 
Phipps,  to  attack  Quebec  PhJpps'B  nrmv 
inent  coiuiBt«d  of  thirty-four  vessels  and 
2,000  men.  The  eippnaes  of  the  land  ex- 
pedition were  borne  jointly  by  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York.  Both  were  unsucccas- 
iul.  Some  of  Winthrop'a  troops,  with 
Iroquois  warriors  under  Colonel  Schuyler, 
pushed  towards  the  St.  Lawrence  and  were 
repulsed  (August.  1000)  by  Frontenac. 
The  remainder  did  not  go  farther  than 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Phipps  reached  Quebec  at  about  the 
middle  of  Oclober,  landed  some  of  his 
troops  near,  but,  finding  the  city  too 
Btrongly  fortified  to  warrant  a  siege,  he 
returned  to  Boston  before  the  winter  set 
in.  Having  no  chart  to  guide  him,  Phipps 
bad  been  nine  weeks  cautiously  making 
his  way  around  Acadia  and  up  the  St, 
Lawrence.  Massachusetts  was  compelled 
to  issue  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
Pierce  forays  by  the  French  and  Indians 
continued  along  the  New  England  fron- 
tiers. The  Ifnglisb  were  held  up  to  the 
Indians  by  the  Jesuits  not  only  as  enemies, 
but  as  heretics,  upon  whom  it  was  a 
Christian  duty  to  make  war.  The  Indians 
were  encouraged,  too,  to  make  forays  for 
the  capture  of  women  and  children,  for 
whom  they  found  a  ready  market,  as  ser- 
vants, in  Canada.  About  100  persons  were 
killed  or  made  captive  (July  28,  1894) 
at  Durham,   10  miles  from  Portsmouth. 


Two  years  later  Baron  dc  Casli 
large  force  of  French  and  Indii 
ured  the  garrison  at  Pemniaquld.  Havaf 
hill,  33  miles  from  Boston,  was  attack^ 
(March,  IUD7),  and  forty  persons  we^ 
killed  or  made  captive;  and.  during  t" 
ensuing  summer  more  remote  settlements 
su^'ered  greatly.  This  distressing  warfare 
was  closed  the  same  year  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  Sept.  20,  lfl»7. 

Will  lama,  Alpheus  Stabbkt,  milit* 
officer;  bom  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Sept.  ifl 
IttlO;  graduate'd  at  Yale  College  in  ISSIfl 
practised  law  In  Detroit;  and  was  editd 
of  the  Detroit  Adverliier  for  a  while.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  Me:[ico;  was  post- 
master of  Detroit  (1849-53),  and,  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  May, 
1861,  he  organized  the  Michigan  volunteers 
until  September.  In  March,  18S-2,  he  be- 
came commander  of  a  division  in  OenenU 
Banks's  corps,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain  one-third  of  his  division  w&s 
killed  or  wounded.  He  commanded  s  di- 
vision in  Slocum's  corps  at  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg.  Chancel  I  orsville,  and  Get- 
tysburg. In  the  Atlanta  campaign  he  was 
conspicuous,  and  in  November,  18C4,  suc- 
ceeded Slocum  in  command  of  the  20tb 
Corps,  leading  it  in  the  celebrated  march 
to  the  sea  and  through  the  Carolinfta. 
From  1866  to  1860  he  was  minister  to  San 
Salvador,  and  from  1874  till  his  death, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  21,  1878,  was  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Williama,  Oathebise  R.,  author;  bom 
in  Providence.  R.  I.,  presumably  in  1787i 
married  Mr.  Williama  in  1818.  Her  p  ~ 
lications  include  Tales,  National  and  L 


otutionnrg;  Fall  fftver,  an  Authentic  public,  etc.  He  died  tn  New  York  City, 
Narrative;    Biography    of    Revolutionary   Oct.  21,  1854. 

Heroes  J  Neutral  t'rench,  or  the  Exiles  Willlama,  Eleazab,  the  "  lost  prince." 
of  Nova  Scotia;  J.nnali  of  the  Aristocracy  A  dark  myatery  shrouds  the  fate  of  the 
of  Rhode  Island,  etc.  She  died  in  Prov-  eldest  son  of  Louia  XVI,  of  France  and 
idence,  R.  1.,  Oct.  11,  1S72.  Uarie  Autoinette,  who  waa  eight  years  of 

WUIianu,  David,  patriot;  born  in  Tar-  age  at  the  time  his  father  was  murdered 
rytown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1754;  joined  the  by  the  Jacobins.  After  the  downfall  of 
American  army  in  1775;  served  till  1779,  Bobeapierre  and  his  fellowa,  it  was  de- 
nhen,  owing  to  badly  frozen  feet,  he  was  clared  that  the  prince  died  in  prison  In 
forced  to  retire  from  active  service.  On 
Sept.  23,  1760,  with  John  Pauijii:40  and 
Isaac  Yah  Wart  Iqq.  v.)  he  captured 
Maj  John  Ardr£  {q  v  )  for  which  he 
received  a  congresaional  medal  and  later 
numerous  tokens  of  esteem  from  hia  fel 
low  citizens  New  lork  State  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  near  Schoharie 
court  house  He  died  near  Livingston 
ville   N   Y    Aug   2    1831 

WtUiamB,  Fdwasd  P  naval  officer 
born  ID  Castine  Me  Feb  26  1833  grad 
uated  at  the  Lnited  States  Natal  Acad 
eniy  June  10  1853  promoted  lieutenant 
Sept  10  18j5  and  lieutenant  commander 
in  Jutj  1802  was  one  of  the  volunteers 
under  \dmiral  Dahlgren  to  attack  Fort  j 
feumter  During  that  action  on  the  night  ' 
of  Sept  S  ISO  he  commanded  the  sailors 
and  marines  in  the  first  division  of  boats, 
waa  taken  prisoner  and  held  in  Columbia, 
S  C  for  a  year  till  exchanged  promoted 
commander  in  July  1800  He  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  steamer  Oneida  in  the 
Asiatic  fleet      On  Jan   24    1870   he  sailed 

from  Yokohama  and  at  6  30  pu  his  1795,  while  the  royaliats  believed  he  had 
vessel  collided  with  the  Fnglish  mail  been  secretly  hidden  away  in  the  United 
steamer  Bombay  in  Tokio  Bay  and  sank  States  Curious  facta  and  circumstance* 
in  a  few  minutes  Twenty  two  officers  pointed  to  Rev  Fleazar  Williams  a  ra- 
includmg  Wilhama  and  115  men  were  puted  half  breed  Indian  of  the  Caugh 
lost  nawaga  tribe    near  Montreal,  as  the  sur 

Williama,  Edwin,  author  bom  in  Nor  vising  prince  who  for  almost  sixty  years, 
wicli  Conn  Iilarch  7  1797  settled  in  New  had  been  hidden  from  the  world  in  that 
York  City  where  he  served  many  years  disguise  He  was  a  reputed  son  of  Thomai 
as  secretary  of  the  American  Institute;  Williams,  son  of  Eunice,  the  captive 
and  waa  connected  with  the  principal  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deer- 
geographical,  atatiatical,  and  historical  field,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Long 
societies  of  the  United  States.  His  pub-  Meadow,  Mass.,  and  when  the  war  with 
licationa  include  The  Politician's  Manual;  England  broke  ont,  in  1812,  he  became  con- 
Neio  Universal  Qazeiter;  Book  of  the  fldential  agent  of  the  government  among 
ConititHtion;  Neiff  York  as  It  It;  Arctic  the  Indians  in  northern  New  York.  He 
Voyages;  The  Statesman's  Manual  (car-  served  in  several  engagements,  and  wm 
ried  on  after  his  death  by  Benson  J.  Los-  severely  wounded  at  Flattaburg  in  1814. 
sing)  ;  Wheat  Trade  of  the  United  States  Joining  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Europe;  Presidents  of  the  United  after  the  war,  he  was  for  a  long  time  a 
States;  The  TuxHw  Start  of  the  Be-  miMiooarj,  or  Uy-reader,  anumg  tlw 
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Oneida  Indians,  and  in  1826  he  was  or-  the  Indians  in  1704  and  carried  to  Canada, 
dained  missionary  presbyter,  and  labored  She  forgot  the  English  language;  joined 
in  northern  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  adopted  Ind- 
There  were  indications  that  Mr.  Williams  ian  customs  and  habits;  and  became  the 
was  the  "  lost  prince  **  of  the  house  of  wife  of  an  Indian  named  John  de  Rogers. 
Bourbon,  and  it  was  proved,  by  physio-  She  was  later  oflfered  a  tract  of  land  by 
logical  facts,  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  if  she  would 
Indian  blood.  His  complexion  was  dark,  remove  with  her  family  to  that  State,  but 
but  his  hair  was  curly.  The  claims  of  she  declined.  She  died  in  Canada  in  1786. 
Mr.  Williams  to  identity  with  the  dauphin  Williams,  George  Henry,  jurist;  bom 
of  France  were  not  put  forth  by  himself,  in  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y., 
but  by  others.  In  Putnam's  Monthly  March  23,  1823;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Magazine  (1853-54),  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  1844;  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  was 
published  a  series  of  papers  under  the  judge  of  the  Ist  Iowa  District  in  1847- 
title  Have  We  a  Bourbon  Among  UsT  and  52;  chief-justice  of  Oregon  Territory  in 
afterwards  published  them  in  book  form  1853-57;  member  of  the  Oregon  con- 
and  entitled  the  volume  The  Lost  Prince,  stitutional  convention  in  1858;  United 
Mr.  Hanson  fortified  the  claim  to  identity  States  Senator  in  1865-71;  member  of  the 
by  most  remarkable  facts  and  coincidences,  joint  high  commission  in  1871  for  the 
In  1854  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  heir  to  adjustment  of  the  differences  growing  out 
the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  visited  Mr.  of  the  Alabama  claims,  which  resulted  in 
Williams  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  ac-  the  treaty  of  Washington;  Attorney-Gen- 
counts  of  the  interview,  as  given  by  the  eral  of  the  United  States  in  1872-76; 
clergyman  and  the  deeply  interested  nominated  chief-justice  of  the  United 
prince,  differed  widely.  The  world  was  in-  States  Supreme  Court  in  1873  \}y  General 
credulous;  the  words  of  a  prince  out-  Grant,  but  the  nomination  was  not  con- 
weighed  those  of  a  poor  Episcopal  clergy-  firmed  by  the  Senate;  and  has  since 
man,  and  the  public  judgment  was  against  practised  law  in  Washington, 
the  latter.  Mr.  Williams  died  in  Hogans-  Williams,  George  Washington,  au- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1858,  aged  about  thor;  bom  a  mulatto  in  Bedford  Springs, 
seventy-two  years.  He  translated  the  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1849;  was  a  lieutenant-colo- 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the  Mohawk  nel  in  the  Republican  army  of  Mexico  in 
language.  He  also  prepared  an  Iroquois  1865-07;  engaged  in  journalism  in  1875; 
spelling-book,  and  a  life  of  Thomas  Will-  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  College 
iams,  his  reputed  father.  in  1877;  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in 

Williams,  Epiiraim,  military  officer;  1878-81;  and  was  minister  to  Haiti  in 
born  in  Newtown,  Mass..  Feb.  24,  1715;  1885-80.  His  publications  include  Fis^ory 
was  a  mariner  in  early  life,  and  made  sev-  of  the  Ncrpo  Race  in  America  from  1619- 
eral  voyages  to  Europe.  From  1740  to  IRHO;  History  of  the  Negro  Troops  in  the 
1748  he  served  afjainst  the  French,  in  Can-  War  of  the  Rebellion;  and  History  of  the 
ada,  as  captain  of  a  provincial  company.  Reconstruction  of  the  Insurgent  States  (2 
He  joined  the  New  York  forces  under  Gen.    vohimes). 

William  Johnson,  in  1755,  and,  falling  Williams,  James,  military  officer ;  born 
in  an  Indian  ambush,  was  killed  near  in  Hanover  county,  Va.,  in  1740;  emigrat- 
Lake  George,  Sept.  8,  1755.  Before  joining  ed  to  Laurens  district,  S.  C,  in  1773, 
in  this  expedition  he  made  his  will,  be-  where  he  was  an  active  patriot  and  mem- 
queathing  his  property  to  a  township  west  her  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1775. 
of  Fort  Massachusetts,  on  the  condition  In  1770  he  became  colonel  of  militia,  and 
that  it  should  be  called  Williamstown,  the  commanded  a  detachment  in  the  battle 
money  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  Stono  Ferry,  June  20,  1779.  At  Mus- 
and  maintenance  of  a  free  school.  The  grove's  Mill  he  attacked  and  defeated  a 
school  was  opened  in  1791,  and  was  large  body  of  British  and  Tories;  and  in 
incorporated  a  college  in  1793,  under  the  the  expedition  against  Ferguson,  which 
title  of  Williams  Colleoe   {q.  v.).  terminated  in  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 

Williams,  Eunice,  born  in  Deerfield,  tain,  he  exhibited  great  energy  and  skill, 
Mass.,   Sept.   17,   1696;   was  captured   by   but  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  mor- 
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tally  wounded,  and  died  the  next  day,  Oofe.  West  Indies  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 

8,  1780.  detained  till  the  close  of  the  war.    He  died 

Williams,  James  Douglas,  legislator;  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  24,  1814. 

born   in   Pickaway   county,   O.,  Jan.    16,  Williams,    John    Shabp,    legislator; 

1808;    received   a   common   school   educa-  born  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  30,   1854; 

tion;   and  became  a  farmer  in  Indiana;  was  educated  at  Kentucky  Military  Insti- 

served  many  years  in  the  State  legislature  tute,  the  University  of  the  South,  and  the 

as  Representative  and  Senator;  was  elect-  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany;   was 

ed  to  Congress  in  1874;  and  governor  of  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1877,  and  began 

Indiana  in  1876.     He  was  widely  known  practice  in  Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  also  became 

by   the  nickname  of  "Blue  Jeans.*'    He  a  cotton-planter;   and  was  a  Democratic 

died  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  20,  1880.  member  of  Congress  in  1903-05.    In  1904 

Williams,   John,   clergyman;   born   in  he  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  Na- 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1664;  educated  tional  Democratic  Convention  in  St.  Louis, 

at  Harvard  College,  and  in  1686  settled  Williams,  Jonathan,  military  officer; 

as  the  first  minister  at  Deerfield.     The  born   in    Boston,   Mass.,   May   26,    1750; 

village  was  attacked  by  French  and  Ind-  was  engaged  in  mercantile  and  shipping 

ians,  March   1,   1704,  and  among  the  in-  business  in  early  life.    Dr.  Franklin  was 

habitants  carried  into  captivity  were  Mr.  his  great-uncle,   and   kindly  received  his 

Williams  and  a  part  of  his  family.    Two  nephew  when  in  England   ( 1770-73),  and 

of  his  children  and  a  black  servant  were  intrusted   him   with    the   bearing  of   im- 

murdered    at   his   door.     With    his    wife  portant  letters  and  documents  to  Massa- 

and  five  children  he  began  the  toilsome  chusetts.    Visiting  France  in  1777,  he  was 

journey    towards    Canada    through    the  appointed  commercial  agent  of  Congress, 

deep  snow.     On  the  second  day  his  wife,  and  in  1785  returned  to  the  United  States 

weak  from  the  effects  of  recent  childbirth,  and  settled  with  Franklin  in  Philadelphia, 

fainted  with  fatigue,  when  the  tomahawk  For   several   years   he  was  judge  of  the 

of  her  captor  cleaved  her  skull,  and  so  he  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia, 

was  relieved  of  the  burden.    Her  husband  In  1801  he  was  made  a  major  of  artillery 

and  children  were  taken  to  Canada,  and,  and   inspector  of   fortifications,   and  was 

after    a    captivity   of   nearly    two    years  appointed  the  first  superintendent  of  the 

among    the    Caughnawaga    Indians    near  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.    He  was 

Montreal,  they  were  ransomed  and  return-  colonel  of  engineers  from   1808  to   1&12, 

ed   home,   excepting   a   daughter   Eunice  and  general  of  New  York  militia  from 

iq.  17.),  whom  the  Indians  refused  to  part  1812  to  1815.    He  was  a  delegate  in  Con- 

with.     After  the  return  of  Mr.  Williams  gress    from    Philadelphia    in    1814,    and 

to  Deerfield  in  1706  he  resumed  the  charge  was  made  vice-president  of  the  American 

of  his  congregation.    He  married  a  daugh-  Philological  Society.     He  died  in  Phila- 

ter  of  Captain  Allen,  of  Connecticut,  and  delphia.  May  16,  1815. 

in  1711  was  appointed  a  commissary  un-  Williams,  Oscab  Fttzalan,  public  offi- 

der   Colonel    Stoddard   in   the   expedition  cial;  born  in  Livonia,  Livingston  county, 

against   Canada.     He   died    in   Deerfield,  N.  Y.,  June  29,  1843;   was  graduated  at 

June  12,  1720.  Cornell   University   in    1869;    taught  for 

Williams,  Joi^n  Foster,  naval  officer;  several    years;     was    consul    to    Havre, 

born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1743;  early  France,  in  1889-93;  and  the  last  United 

became   a   sailor;    had    command    of   the  States  consul   to  Manila,  Philippine  Isl- 

Massachusctts    cruiser    Hazard    in    1779;  ands,  appointed  in  1897.     In  1901  he  be- 

and  with  her  took  the  Active;  was  placed  came  consul-general  at  Singapore,  Straits 

in  command  of  the  Protector  in  1780,  and  Settlements.      He    has    published   several 

on  July  9  of  that  year  engaged  the  Ad-  commercial  text-books. 

miral  Duff,  which  after  an  hour  and  a  Williams,  Otho  Holland,  military  of- 

half  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion.    While  ficer;  bom  in  Prince  George  county,  Md., 

in  command  of  the  Hazard  a  second  time  in  March,  1749;  was  left  an  orphan  at 

that  vessel  with  others  was  lost  in  the  twelve  years  of  age;  appointed  lieutenant 

disastrous    expedition    to    the    Penobscot  of  a  rifle  company  at  the  beginning  of  the 

River.    Subsequently  while  cruising  in  the  Revolution,  he  marched  to  the  Continen- 
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Ul  cftmp  at  Gunlnridge;  and  in  1776  wms  opposition  to  hif  Tiewi  eompeUed  hlra  to 

appdnted  major  of  a  new  iij|e  regiment,  go  to  Plymouth,  where  for  two  jean  he 

which   formed   part  of   the  garrison   of  was  awdstant  to  the  pastor,  Balph  Smith. 

Fort  Washington,  New  York,  when  it  was  There    he    formed    the    acquaintance    of 

captured.    He  gallantly  opposed  the  Hes-  leading  chiefs  of  the  tribes  around  &lm« 

siui  column,  but  was  wounded  and  made  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  their  language, 

prisoner.     Being  soon  exchanged,  he  was  Returning  to  Salem,  he  became  pastor  of 

made  colonel  of  the  6th  Maryland  Regi-  the   church   there,   and   promul^ted  his 

ment,  with  which  he  accompanied  De  Kalb  theological   views  so  boldly  that  in  the 

to  South  Carolina;  and  when  Gates  took  autumn  of   1685   the  General  Ckmrt  of 

command  of  the  Southern  army  Colonel  Blassachusetts   ordered  him   to  quit  the 

Williams  was  made  adjutant-general.    In  colony   in   six  months.      His   immediate 

the  battle  near  Camden  he  gained  great  offence  was  his  calling  in  question  the  au- 

distinction  for  coolness  and  bravery,  and  thority  of  magistrates  in  two  things — 

performed  efficient  service  during  Greene's  namely,  relating  to  the  right  of  the  King 

famous  retreat,  as  commander  of  a  light  to  grant  the  land  of  the  Indians  to  white 

corps  that  formed  the  rear-guard.    At  the  settlers  without  purchasing  it;   and  the 

battle  at  Guilford  Court  -  house  he  was  other,  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  im- 

Chreene's  second  in  command;   and  by  a  pose  faith  and  worship.     WUliams  made 

brilliant  charge  which  Williams  made  at  some  slight  concessions,  and  the  time  for 

Eutaw  Springs  he  decided  the  victory  for  his  departure  was  extended  to  the  foUoir- 

the  Americans.  In  May,  1782,  he  was  made  ing  spring.    Circumstances  soon  made  the 

a  brigadier-general,  and  was  appointed  col-  Boston    magistrates    suspicious    that    be 

lector  of  customs  for  Maryland,  which  of-  was  preparing  to  found  a  new  colony  with 

flee  he  held  until  his  death,  July  16,  1794.  his  followers;  and  obeerving  with  alarm 

Williams,  Roger,  founder  of  Rhode  Isl-  that  his  doctrines  were  sproiding,  it  was 
and;  bom  in  Wales  in  1599;  went  to  Lon-  determined  to  seize  him  and  send  him  to 
don  at  an  early  age,  where  he  reported  England  at  once.  A  small  vessel  was  sent 
sermons  in  short-hand, and  attracted  the  at-  to  Salem  to  take  him  away;  but»  fore- 
tention  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  befriend-  warned,  he  left  his  home  and  family  in 
ed  him  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  collegiate  midwinter,  and  for  fourteen  wedn  wan- 
education.  He  was  at  Pembroke  College  dered  in  the  snows  of  the  wilderness  to 
in  1623,  and  graduated  in  January,  1627.  the  region  of  Narraganset  Bay.  FIto 
He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  companions  joined  him  on  the  eastern 
but  imbibed  dissenting  ideas,  and  came  to  bank  of  the  Seekonk  River;  but,  finding 
Boston  in  1630,  where  he  was  regarded  they  were  within  the  bounds  of  New 
as  an  extreme  Puritan.  He  was  accom-  Plymouth,  they  went  down  the  stream, 
panied  by  his  wife,  Mary,  a  young  English-  and  at  a  fine  spring  near  the  head  of  Nar- 
-  woman,  who  shared  in  the  joys  and  sor-  ragansct  Bay  they  planted  the  seed  of 
rows  of  his  long  life.  At  Boston  he  be-  a  colony,  and  called  the  place  "  Provi- 
came  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  because  dence,"  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
he  denied  the  right  of  magistrates  to  in-  divine  favor.  A  form  of  government  was 
terfere  with  the  consciences  of  men,  and  established — a  pure  democracy — allowing 
soon  went  to  Salem,  where  he  became  no  interference  with  the  rights  of  con- 
assistant  pastor  of  the  church  there.  lie  sciences.  See  Rhode  Island. 
was  complained  of  by  the  Bostonians  be-  When  Williams  went  to  Boston  he  was 
cause  he  had  refused  to  join  with  the  inclined  to  become  an  Anabaptist;  now 
congregation  there  until  they  should  make  he  proceeded  to  establish  a  Baptist  church 
a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance  in  Providence,  when  several  persons  from 
for  having  communion  with  the  churches  Massachusetts  had  joined  him.  In  March, 
of  England  while  they  lived  in  that  town.  1639,  he  was  baptized  by  immersion  by 
He  was  a  thorough  separatist,  and  be-  a  layman — Ezekiel  Holliman — and  then 
cause  his  brethren  in  New  England  were  Williams  baptized  Holliman  and  ten 
not  as  radical  as  he  was  he  assailed  the  others,  and  a  church  was  organized, 
theocracy.  Williams  soon  doubted  the  validity  of  his 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  Salem,  for  own  baptism  and  that  of  the  others.    He 
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withdrew  from  the  church  and  never  re-  as  adjutant-general  of  the  army  of  Qen- 
entered  it.  For  some  years  the  govern-  eral  McClellan  in  western  Virginia.  He 
ment  of  the  colony  was  a  pure  democracy,  held  the  same  position  imder  General 
transacting  its  business  by  means  of  town-  Meade.  In  May,  1864,  he  was  made  act- 
meetings,  until  a  charter  was  procured  in  iug  inspector-general  on  Grant's  staff, 
1644  by  Williams,  who  went  to  England  and  in  August  of  that  year  was  brevetted 
for  it.  On  the  voyage  thither  he  wrote  major-general  of  volunteers  for  "  merito- 
A  Key  into  the  Language  of  America,  to-  rious  services  since  Gettysburg";  also,  in 
gether  with  an  account  of  the  manners  March,  1865,  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
and  customs  of  the  Indians.  After  the  eral.  United  States  army,  for  "  gallant  and 
death  of  Charles  I.  trouble  in  the  colony  meritorious  services  during  the  rebellion." 
caused  Williams  to  be  sent  to  England  He  died  in  Boston,  March  23,  1866. 
again,  where  he  remained  some  time,  Williams^  Stephen,  clergyman;  bom 
making  the  acquaintance  of  John  Milton  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  14,  1693;  was 
and  other  distinguished  scholars,  and  carried  captive  by  the  Indians  to  Canada 
wrote  and  published  Experiments  of  with  his  family  in  1704;  redeemed  by 
Spiritual  Life  and  Health,  and  Their  the  French  governor  and  sent  to  Boston  in 
Preservation,  1705.     He  wrote   a   narrative   of  his   ex- 

In  the  autumn  of   1654  Williams  was  pericnccs  in  captivity;  graduated  at  Har- 

elected  president,  or  governor,  of  Rhode  vard  College  in  1713;   taught  in  Hadley 

Island.      There  was   then   less   toleration  in    1713-14;    was    ordained    in    the    Con- 

among  the  people  than  formerly,  and  they  gregational  Church  and  took  a  charge  in 

became    incensed    against    fanatical    per-  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  in  1716;  visited  the 

sons      calling     themselves      Friends,     or  Housatonic  Indians,  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 

Quakers.     But  Williams   refused  U>  per-  and   established   a   mission    among   them 

secute  them.      In   1672  he  engaged  in  a  in  1734;  and  was  chaplain  of  a  regiment 

public    debate    at    Newport    with    George  in   the   expedition   against   liOuisburg   in 

Fox  and  two  other  Quaker  preachers,  one  1745  and  in  the  campaign  of  1756.     He 

of  whom,  named  Burroughs,  was  specially  died    in    I^ongmeadow,    Mass.,    June    10, 

pugnacious  in  support  of  his  views.   After-  1782. 

wards  Williams  published  a  controversial        Williams,    Thomas,    military    officer; 

work,  entitled  George  Fox  Digged  Out  of  born  in  New  York  in  1815;  graduated  at 

His  Burrows,  West  Point  in   1837;   was  assistant  Pro- 

When  King  Philip's  War  broke  out  the  fcssor  of  Mathematics  there,  and  aide  to 
venerable  founder  of  Rhode  Island  General  Scott  from  1844  to  1850,  behaving 
watched  its  progress  with  great  anxiety;  gallantly  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  He 
and,  though  he  was  then  seventy-six  years  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
old,  he  accepted  a  captain's  commission,  in  September,  1861 ;  commanded  for  a 
drilled  a  company  at  Providence,  and  erect-  time  the  forts  at  Hatteras,  and  accom- 
ed  defences  there  for  women  and  children,  panicd  Butler  in  the  expedition  to  New 
But  Providence  shared  the  fate  of  other  Orleans.  He  was  engaged  in  cutting  the 
New  England  towns.  Notwithstanding  the  canal  in  front  of  Vicksburg,  and  was 
bad  treatment  Roger  Williams  received  placed  in  command  at  Baton  Rouge  in 
from  Massachusetts,  he  was  always  the  August,  1862.  General  Van  Dom  sent 
active  friend  of  the  people  there  in  pre-  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckinridge  to  seize  the  post, 
venting  their  destruction  by  the  Indians,  He  expected  to  be  aided  by  the  ram  Ar- 
over  whom  he  had  great  influence.  He  kansas.  He  attacked  the  Nationals  vigor- 
died  at  Providence  in  the  spring  of  1683.  ously  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  5.   Williams 

Williams,  Seth,  military  officer;  bom  had  only  about  2,500  men  to  oppose  the 

in  Augusta,  Me.,  March  21,  1822;  gradu-  assailants;   Breckinridge  had  5,000.     The 

ated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  served  under  first  blow  struck  fell  upon  Maine,  Indiana, 

Scott  in  Mexico  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen-  and   Michigan   troops,   who   were   pushed 

eral  Patterson,  and  after  the  war  was  in  back;     when     others     from     Connecticut, 

the  adjutant-generars  department.    Eiarly  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin,  with  two 

in  September,  1861,  he  was  made  briga-  sections  of  a  battery,  hastened  to  their 

dier-general   of  volunteers,   after   serving  relief.    The  battle  lasted  about  two  hou/4 
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The  2l8t  Indiana  lost  all  its  field  officers,  said  to  be  the  earliest  production  of  the 

General  Williams  then  took  command  of  kind  in  this  country.     It  contained  the 

the  regiment,  and  was  leading  them  on,  names  of  seventy-seven  students.    Several 

when  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet  that  passed  college  buildings  have  been  added  since, 

through   his   breast.     The   Nationals   fell  Near  the  college  building  is  "  Mills  Park," 

back.     The  Confederates,  dreadfully  smit-  on   the   site   of   and   commemorating   the 

ten,  did   likewise,   and   retreated.     Baton  prayer-meeting  of   students  in   1808,  out 

Rouge  was  soon  afterwards  evacuated  by  of  which  grew  the   first  organization   in 

the  Nationals.  America  for  foreign  missionary  work.  The 

WilliamSy  William,  signer  of  the  Dec-  leader  among  the  students  was  Samuel  J. 

laration  of  Independence;  born  in  Leban-  Mills,  and  his  is  the  first  name  appended 

on.    Conn.,    April    18,    1731 ;    graduated  to    the    constitution   of   the    society.      In 

at  Harvard  College  in  1757,  and  was  on  1903  the  college  reported  thirty-five  pro- 

the    staff   of    his    relative,    Col.    Ephraim  fessors  and  instructors;  455  students;  3,996 

Williams,  when  he  was  killed  near  Lake  graduates;  50,500  volumes  in  the  library; 

Greorge  in  1755.     An  active  patriot  and  a  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $472,325, 

member  of  the  committee  of  correspond-  and  productive  funds  aggregating  $1,168,- 

ence  and   safety   in   Connecticut,  he   was  709;   president,  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D. 

sent  to  Congress  in  1776.     He  wrote  sev-  Williamsburg,  a  city  and  county  seat 

eral  essays  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  liberty  of  James  City  county,  Va.,  3  miles  from 

in  the  bosoms  of  his  countrymen,  and  spent  the  James  River  and  50  miles  southeast 

nearly  all  his  property  in  the  cause.     He  of  Richmond.     The  city  was  first  settled 

had  been  speaker  of  the  Connecticut  As-  in  1632;  was  the  seat  of  the  royal  govem- 

sembly  in  1775,  and  in  1783-84  was  again  ment  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War;  and 

a  member  of  Congress.     He  was  also  a  afterwards  was  the  State  capital  till  1780, 

member  of  the  convention  of  Connecticut  when  the  government  was  transferred  to 

that   adopted    the   national    Constitution.  Richmond.     The  capitol  was  completed  in 

Mr.  Williams  married  a  daughter  of  Gov-  1704,  burned,  rebuilt  in  1752,  and  again 

ernor    Trumbull.     He    died    in    Lebanon,  burned  about  1831.     Williamsburg  is  the 

Conn.,  Aug.  2,  1811.  seat    of    William    and    Mabt    College 

Williams  College,  an  educational  in-  {q.  v.),  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum 
stitution  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  found-  of  Virginia,  opened  in  1773,  and  the  oldest 
ed  by  Col.  Ephraim  Williams  {q.  v.).  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
The  funds  left  by  Colonel  Williams  for  States;  and  of  an  Episcopal  church  dating 
founding  a  free  school  were  allowed  to  from  1678.  The  city  was  the  scene  of  a 
accumulate.  A  free  school  was  incor-  noted  battle  in  the  Civil  War.  See  Will- 
porated  in  1785,  under  the  control  of  iamsbuko,  Battle  of. 
nine  trustees,  and  a  lottery  was  grant-  Williamsburg,  Battle  of.  The  Con- 
ed for  raisins:  funds  to  erect  a  school-  federates  evacuated  Yorktown,  where  a 
house.  About  $3,500  was  thus  obtain-  comparatively  small  force  had  held  Me- 
ed, when  the  inhabitants  of  the  to^vn  Clellan  in  check  for  about  a  month.  The 
contributed  about  $2,000  more.  A  lar^^e  sick,  hospital  stores,  ammunition,  and 
building,  four  stories  high  (afterwards  camp  equipage  had  been  sent  to  Richmond, 
the  West  College)  was  erected  in  1790,  and  in  the  night  ot  May  3,  1862,  the  Con- 
and  on  Oct.  20,  1791,  the  free  school  federate  troops  evacuated  Yorktown  and 
was  opened,  with  Rev.  Ebenzer  Fitch  Gloucester  and  fled  towards  Williamsburg, 
as  its  first  principal.  It  was  incor-  vigorously  pursued  by  horse-artillery  and 
porated  a  college  in  1793,  under  the  title  cavalry  under  General  Stoneman,  followed 
of  Williams's  Hall.  The  property  vest-  by  several  divisions  under  the  chief  corn- 
ed in  the  free  school  was  transferred  mand  of  General  Sumner.  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
to  the  college,  and  the  State  appropriated  Johnston,  who  had  hastened  to  the  penin- 
$4,000  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  a  sula  after  the  evacuation  of  Manassas,  was 
library.  Mr.  Fitch  was  its  first  president,  now  in  chief  command  in  front  of  McClel- 
and  the  first  "  commencement  "  was  in  Ian.  Leaving  a  strong  guard  at  Williama- 
1795,  when  four  students  graduated.  Its  burg  to  check  the  pursuers,  Johnston  fell 
catalogue  of  students  printed  in   1795  is  back  with  his  main  army  towards  Rich- 
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mond,  with  the  intention  of  fighting 
the  Nationals  in  full  force  when  they 
should  approach  that  city.  But  he 
was  compelled  to  fight  sooner  than  he 
expected,  for  gallant  and  energetic 
men — Generals  Hooker,  Kearny,  and 
Hancock  —  attacked  that  rear-guard 
near  Williamsburg  on  May  5.  The 
Confederates  had  some  months  be- 
fore constructed  a  line  of  'strong 
works,  thirteen  in  number,  across 
the  rolling  plateau  on  which  Will- 
iamsburg stands,  and  two  miles  in 
front  of  that  city.  These  caused  pursu- 
ing Stoneman  to  halt  and   fall   back. 

Hooker  pressed  forward  along  the  Hamp-  retreating  foes,  led  by  Longstreet.    McClel- 

ton  road;   and   on  the  morning  of  May  Ian  came  upon  the  battle-ground  after  the 

5,  being  in  front  of  the  Confederate  works,  conflict  and  refused  to  allow  a  pursuit, 

and    knowing    that    30,000    troops    were  He  moved   leisurely  forward   during  the 

within  supporting  distance  and  the  bulk  next  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  reached  the 

of  the  Potomac  army  within  four  hours'  Chickahominy     River     when     Johnston's 

march  of  him,  he  began  an  attack  with  troops   were   safely  encamped   beyond   it. 

New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  The  entire  National  loss  in  the  battle  was 

troops.     Hearing  of   this,   Johnston   sent  2,228,  of  whom  456  were  killed  and  1,400 

back  Longstreet's  Confederate  division  to  wounded.      The    Confederates   lost   about 

support  the  rear-guard.  Other  troops  soon  1,000.     They   left   nearly   800   behind   in 

joined  Hooker.     At  1  p.m.  the  battle  as-  their  hasty  flight. 

sumed  gigantic  proportions.     Hooker  was       Williamson,    Hugh,    statesman;    bom 

losing  heavily.     Other   Confederate  rein-  in  West  Nottingham,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1735; 

forcements  had  arrived.     Three  times  the  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 

Confederates    had    made   a    fierce   charge  vania  in  1757;   studied  divinity;  preach- 

and   been  repulsed,   and   in  one  of  these  ed  a  while;  and  was  Professor  of  Mathe- 

quick  movements  five  of  the  National  can-  roatics  in  his  alma  mater  (1760-63).    He 

non   were   captured,   with   300   prisoners,  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  American 

For  nearly  nine  consecutive  hours  Hooker  Philosophical    Society    appointed    to    ob- 

fought  almost  unaided.    He  had  called  re-  serve   the   transit   of   Venus   in   1769,  of 

peatedly  on  Sumner  for  help,  but  in  vain;  which  he  published  an  account;   also  an 

but  between  four  and  five  o'clock  the  brave  account  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  the  same 

and    dashing    General    Kearny    came    up  year.    Being  in  England  to  solicit  aid  for 

with  his  division,  with  orders  from  Gen-  an  academy  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  he  was  ex- 

eral  Heintzelraan  to  relieve  Hooker's  worn  amined    (1774)    before  the  privy  council 

and  fearfully  thinned  regiments.  They  had  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at 

then  lost  in  the  battle  1,700  of  their  com-  Boston.     He  returned  home  in  1776,  and 

panions.  engaged,  with  his  brother,  in  mercantile 

The  battle  was  now  renewed  with  spirit,  pursuits  in  Charleston,  S.  C.    Afterwards 

General    Hancock,    too,    was    successfully  he  practised  medicine  at  Edenton,  N.  C; 

engaged  in  a  fiank  movement.     He  drove  served   in   the  North   Carolina  House  of 

the    Confederates    from    some    redoubts.  Commons;  also  as  a  surgeon  in  the  North 

but    his    force   was    too    small    to    make  Carolina  militia    (1781-82).     He  was  a 

their   occupation   by  his   men   a   prudent  delegate  in  Congress   (1782-85  and  1787-* 

act.     He   finally   made   a   fierce  bayonet  88),  and  in  the  convention  that  framed 

charge,  when  the  Confederates  broke  and  the  national  Constitution.    He  was  again  in 

fied    with    precipitation,    with    a    loss   of  Congress  in  1790-03,  and  soon  afterwards 

over  500  men.     Very  soon  the  battle  at  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  assisted 

Williamsburg  was  ended,  and  the  victori-  in    forming    a    literary    and    philosophi- 

ous   troops   were   eager   to  pursue   their  cal  society  in  1814.    In  1786  he  published 
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A  Mriet  of  CMays  on  pftper  eurreiiGj.    In  Separation  (2  Tolumes).    Hb  di«d  In  Buif 

1812  he  published  m  Hiatory  of  North  gor,  Me.»  May  27,  1840. 

OaroUna.    He  died  in  New  Yorfc,  May  22,  WilUdh,  AvQxm,  militaiy  offleer;  hon 

1810.  in  Gonyn,  Pnueia,  in  1810;  vaa  trained 

WIlllamnoB,  JoflEPH,  lawyer;  bom  in  for  the  army  and  appointed  eeeond  lievh 

BelfflAt,  Me.,  Oct  6,  1828;  graduated  at  tenant  of  artillery  in  1828;  resigned  in 

Bowdoin  College  in  1849;  was  judge  of  1840  owing  to  his  republican  views,  whidh 

the  municipal  court  of  Belfast,  Me^  in  led  him  to  take  part  in  the  rendntion;  and 

185^-01 ;  and  later  became  solicitor  of  that  after  its  failure  he  became  an  ezUe.    In 

dty.    He*  was  a  member  of  national  and  1868  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  K.  Y^  and  a 

State  historical  societies.    His  publications  few  years  later  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O. 

include  The  Maine  Register  and  State  Bef-  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  ap- 

erenee  Book;  History  of  Belfast,  Me.;  and  pointed  adjutant  in  the  9th  Ohio  Volnn* 

BibUogroifhy  of  Maine.    He  died  in  1902.  teers  and  shortly  after  was  promoted  nm- 

Williamnon,   Peteb,  author;   bom  in  jor.    In  the  fall  of  1801  he  was  mads 

Scotland.    He   was   kidnapped   at   Aber-  colonel  of  the  32d  Indiana  Infantry;  in 

deen  when  a  child,  brought  to  America,  July,  1802,  promoted  brigadier-general  of 

and  lived  a  considerable  time  among  the  volunteers;    and  early  in  the  battle  .of 

Cherokee  Indians.    He  then  returned  to  Stone  River,  Dee.  31,  1802,  was  captured 

Scotland,  where  he  received  damages  from  and  remained  a  prisoner  for  some  months, 

his  captors  and  gave  the  public  descrip-  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 

tions  of  American  Indians.    He  was  the  Chickamauga  and  in  other  actions,  ajid 

author  of  French  and  Indian  Cruelty  Ex-  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteen* 

empUfied,  and  A  Brief  Account  of  the  War  Oct  21,  1806.    He  died  in  St  Mar/a,  C, 

in  North  America.    He  died  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  23,  1878. 

Scotland,  Jan.  19,  1799.  Willing,    TnoiCAS,    lawyer;    bora    ia 

WUllamaon,   Robrrt  Stockton,  mill-  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec  19,  1731;  studied 

tary  officer;  bora  in  New  York  in  1824;  law   in   England,   and  returning  to  the 

graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  United  States  became  manager  in  1754  of 

Academy  in  1848;  served  in  the  Civil  War;  the  Willing  k  Morris  mercantile  house,  of 

was  chief  topographical  engineer  at  the  Philadelphia.    Through  this  firm  the  gor* 

capture  of  Newbern  and  Fort  Macon,  N.  emment  secured  naviil  and  military  sop- 

C;   brevetted   lieutenant-colonel   for  gal-  plies  during  the  Revolutionary  War.    He 

lantry    in    the    latter    engagement;    was  was   elected   mayor    of    Philadelphia   In 

transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  October,  1783;  was  an  associate  justice  of 

later  was   ordered   to  the  Pacific   coast,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  in  1707- 

where  he  was  chief  topographical  engineer  74 ;  presided  at  a  mass-meeting,  June  18, 

of  the  department  in  1863-65;  was  pro-  1774,  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 

moted   lieutenant-colonel,    corps   of   engi-  a  general  congress  of  the  colonies;   and 

neers,  in  1860;  and  retired  in  1882.    He  was  made  a  member  of  the  committee  of 

died  Nov.  10,  1882.  correspondence.    In  1780,  when  there  was 

Williamson,    William    Durkee,    his-  a  great  lack  of  provisions  for  the  Conti- 

torian;   born  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  July  nental  army,  he  with  others  contributed 

31,  1779 ;  settled  in  Amherst,  Mass. ;  grad-  £260,000  towards  the  establishment  of  the 

uated  at  Brown  College  in  1804;  studied  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  to  provide  supplies 

law  and  began  practice  in  Bangor,  Me.;  for  the  army.    In  1781,  when  the  Baidc  of 

and    held    a    seat    in    the   Massachusetts  North  America  was  founded,  he  became 

Senate  in   1816-20.     In  the  latter  year,  its  president,  and  held  the  office  till  Jan. 

when  Maine  separated  from  Massachusetts,  0,  1702 ;  was  also  the  first  president  of  the 

he  was  made  president  of  the  first  Maine  United  States  Bank  established  in  1701. 

Senate,  and  when  Gov.  William  King  re-  lie  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 1821. 

signed  became  acting  governor.    He  was  a  Willis,  Henrt  Parker,  educator;  bom 

member  of  Congress  in  1821-23;  probate  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Aug.  14,  1874;  grad- 

judge  of  Hancock  county  in  1824-40;  and  uated   at   the   University   of   Chicago    in 

the   author  of   History  of   the  State  of  1804;    studied    abroad;    and    was    called 

Maine,  from  Its  First  Discovery  to  the  to  the  chair  of  Economics  and  Political 
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Science  in  Washington  and  Lee  University  In  most  of  the  States  a  will  must  be  in 

in  1898.    He  is  the  author  of  History  of  writing,   signed   by   the   testator,    or   by 

the  Latin  Monetary  Union;  Report  of  the  some  person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his 

Monetary  Commission,  etc.  direction,  and  attested  by  witnesses,  who 

Willis,  Natuaniel  Pabkeb,  poet;  must  subscribe  their  names  thereto  in  the 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1806;  presence  of  the  testator.  The  form  of 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1827.  His  wording  a  will  is  immaterial  as  long  as  its 
paternal  grandfather  was  one  of  the  intent  is  clear.  The  age  at  which  persons 
"  Boston  Tea-party."  While  at  college  he  may  make  wills  is  in  most  of  the  States 
wrote  and  published  some  religious  verses,  twenty-one  years.  Males  and  females  are 
He  edited  The  Legendary,  a  series  of  vol-  competent  to  make  wills  at  eighteen  years 
umes  of  tales;  and  in  1828  established  in  the  following  States:  California,  Con- 
the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  which  necticut,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Idaho,  Mon- 
he  conducted  two  years,  when  it  was  tana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma 
merged  into  the  New  York  Mirror,  edited  Territory,  South  Dakota,  Utah;  and  in  the 
by  George  P.  Morris.  He  travelled  four  following  States  only  females  at  eighteen 
.  years  in  Europe,  and  portions  of  his  life  years:  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia, 
there  were  exquisitely  limned  in  his  Illinois,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Wisconsin. 
Pencillings  by  the  Way,  published  in  the  In  the  following  States  persons  of  eigh- 
Mirror,  He  was  attached  to  the  Ameri-  teen  years  may  dispose  of  personal  prop- 
can  legation  in  Paris.  He  married  in  erty  only:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
England;  returned  to  the  United  States;  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
settled  on  the  Susquehanna;  and  during  ginia;  in  Georgia  any  one  over  fourteen 
his  four  years*  residence  there  wrote  his  years,  and  in  Louisiana  any  one  over  six- 
Lctters  from  Under  a  Bridge,  In  1839  he  teen  years,  is  competent  to  make  a  will, 
and  Dr.  Porter  established  The  Corsair,  In  Colorado  persons  of  seventeen  years, 
in  New  York.  He  went  again  to  England ;  and  in  New  York  males  of  eighteen  and 
wrote  much  while  there ;  and  prepared  for  females  of  sixteen  years,  may  dispose  of  per- 
Mr.  Virtue  the  letter-press  for  two  serial  sonality.  Most  of  the  States  require  two 
works,  illustrated  by  Bartlett,  on  the  witnesses,  except  in  Connecticut  (three), 
scenery  of  Ireland  and  America.  Return-  District  of  Columbia  (three  or  four),  Maine 
ing  in  1844,  he  and  General  Morris  es-  (three),  Maryland  and  Massachusetts, 
tablished  the  Evening  Mirror,  His  health  (three),  Mississippi  and  New  Hampshire 
soon  gave  way,  and  he  again  went  abroad,  (three),  Rhode  Island  and  South  Caro- 
He  returned  in  1846,  after  which  until  lina  (three),  Vermont  (three), 
his  death,  in  "  Idlewild,"  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Wilmington,  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
Jan.  20,  1867,  he  was  co-editor  with  county  seat  of  Newcastle  county,  Del.;  at 
Morris  of  the  Home  Journal.  His  prose  the  junction  of  Brandywine  and  Chris- 
writings  are  more  numerous  by  far  than  tiana  creeks,  28  miles  southwest  of 
his  poetry,  yet  he  ranks  among  the  dis-  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  in  1732; 
tinguished  American  poets.  Willis's  sacred  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1740;  and 
poetry  is  considered  his  best.  chartered  as  a  city  in  1832.   On  a  promon- 

Wills,  Legal.  In  the  United  States  tory  on  Christiana  Creek,  near  the  original 
all  persons  are  competent  to  make  a  will  borough,  the  first  Swedish  colony  in  Amer- 
except  idiots,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  ica  was  landed  in  April,  1038,  and  the  old 
and  infants.  In  many  States  a  will  of  an  Swede's  Church  is  a  noteworthy  attrac- 
unmarried  woman  is  deemed  revoked  by  tion  of  the  present  day.  Wilmington  also 
her  subsequent  marriage.  A  nuncupa-  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  place 
tive^  or  unwritten  will  is  one  made  by  a  in  the  United  States  where  iron  ship- 
soldier  in  active  service,  by  a  mariner  building  was  carried  on. 
while  at  sea,  or  by  a  person  in  extremis.  Wilmington,  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
It  is  a  verbal  desire,  which,  reduced  to  county  seat  of  New  Hanover  county, N.  C. ; 
writing  by  any  person  who  heard  it,  and  on  Cape  Fear  River,  about  20  miles  from 
attested  by  others,  is  generally  regarded  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  originally 
as  a  legal  will.  A  holographic  will  is  one  laid  out  under  the  name  of  Newton  in 
written  wholly  by  the  testator.  1733 ;  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
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1760,  and  chftrtered  m  a  city  in  1866;  and  ford,  the  Fhiladelpliia  pnbUahery  to  fur- 
vaa  one  of  the  most  noted  porta  for  block-  niah  fonda  for  the  puUieatUm  of  a  irork 
ade-mnnerB  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  on  American  omitliology  in  a  superb 
Civil  War.  In  December,  1864,  a  com-  manner,  but  it  was  so  expensive  that  it 
bined  naval  and  military  expedition  was  was  not  pecuniarily  sucoessfuL  Hia 
sent  against  Fort  Fisher,  an  earthwork  labors,  day  and  night,  upon  thia  great 
of  great  strength  and  the  principal  pro*  work  impaired  his  health  and  hastoied 
taction  of  New  Inlet,  the  chief  entrance  his  death.  He  had  finished  seven  volunies 
to  Cape  Fear  River.  For  results  of  this  when  he  laid  aside  his  implements  of 
expedition  see  Fisheb,  Fost.  labor.    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Aqg*  23, 

WUmoty  David,  jurist;  bom  in  Beth-  1813.  The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  were 
any.  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1814;  began  the  prac-  edited  after  his  death,  with  a  Uography, 
tiee  of  law  in  1834;  was  member  of  by  George  Ord,  who  had  accompanied  him 
Congress  from  1845  to  1851;  presiding  on  some  of  his  joum^s.  The  work  waa 
jud^  of  the  13th  (Pennsylvania)  dis-  afterwards  continued  by  Charlea  lioeien 
trict  from  1853  to  1861;  and  was  in  the   Bonaparte. 

United  States  Senate,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  Wilaon,  Allbt  BcNJAiair,  inventor; 
from  1861  to  1863.  He  was  temporary  bom  in  Willett,  N.  Y.,  Oct  18,  1827; 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  con-  leamed  the  cabinet-making  trade.  Ib 
vention  at  Chicago  that  nominated  Mr.  1849,  while  working  at  his  toade  in  Pitta- 
Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  In  August,  burg,  Mass.,  he  perfected  the  sewing^ma- 
1846,  while  a  bill  authorizing  the  Presi-  chine,  afterwards  known  as  the  Wheeler 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  expend  &  Wilson.  He  introduced  the  rotary  hooky 
$8,000,000  in  negotiations  for  peace  with  stationary  bobbin,  and  the  fonr-motioii 
Mexico,  by  purchase  of  territory,  was  feeding-plate.  In  1850  he  met  Nathanid 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wheeler,  and  with  him  and  two  othera 
Wilmot  moved  (Aug.  8)  to  add  an  amend-  started  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufact- 
ment,  "That,  ae  an  express  and  funda-  uring  Company  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Hia 
mental  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any  died  in  Woodmont,  Conn.,  April  29,  1888. 
territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by  Wilaon,  David,  author;  bom  in  Weai 
the  United  States,  neither  slavery  nor  in-  Hebron,  N.  T.,  Sept.  17,  1818;  graduated 
voluntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  at  Union  College  in  1840;  admitted  to  tbe 
any  part  of  said  territory."  This  proviso  bar  and  began  practice  in  WhitdiaU,  N.  T. 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  but  it  failed  of  Later  he  abandoned  that  profession  and 
final  action.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  or-  turned  his  attention  to  literature;  settled 
ganization  known  as  the  Free-soil  Party  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.  His  publica- 
(q.  V.)  in  1848,  and  of  the  Republican  iions  include  Solomon  Norihrup,  or  Tweltm 
party  in  1856.  He  died  in  Towanda,  Pa.,  Tears  a  Slave;  Life  of  Jane  MeCrea;  A 
March  16,  1868.  Narrative  of  Nelson  Lee,  a  Captive  Among 

Wilmot  Proviso.     See  Wilmot,  David,    the  ComancheSy  etc.    He  died  in  Albany, 

Wilson,  Alexander,  ornithologist;  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1887. 
bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  July  6,  1766;  Wilson,  Henry,  Vice-President  of  the 
became  a  weaver,  and  wrote  verses  for  United  States ;  born  in  Farmington,  N.  H., 
the  newspapers,  and  in  1789  peddled  two  Feb.  16,  1812;  was  a  poor  boy,  brought 
volumes  of  his  poetry  through  the  coun-  up  on  a  farm,  and  had  little  book  eduea- 
try.  His  Watty  and  Meg,  published  in  tion;  became  a  shoemaker  at  Natick,  and 
1792,  and  attributed  to  Bums,  had  a  sale  earned  money  enough  to  have  instruction 
of  100,000  copies.  Being  prosecuted  for  a  at  an  academy  for  a  while,  but  resumed 
poetical  lampoon,  he  came  to  America  in  shoemaking  at  that  place  in  1838.  He 
1794,  landing  at  Newcastle,  Del.  By  the  became  interested  in  politics,  and  in  1840 
advice  of  William  Bartram  {q,  v.),  the  made  more  than  sixty  speeches  in  favor 
botanist,  he  turned  his  attention  to  omi-  of  William  H.  Harrison  for  President 
thology.  Late  in  1804  he  made  a  journey  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  to 
on  foot  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  wrote  a  the  Massachusetts  legislature  several 
poetic  account  of  it.  In  1805  he  learned  times,  and  was  twice  a  State  Senator.  He 
the  art  of  etching.     He  persuaded  Brad-   was    an     uncompromising    opponent    of 
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slavery,  and  took  an  important  part  in  patriotic  men  and  women  of  Wayne  county, 
organiiing  the  Fbee-soil  Pasty  (g.  c).  1  want  to  call  your  attention  for  a  few 
He  bought  the  Boston  Republican,  a  daily  momenta  to  what  we  have  atruggled  for 
newspaper,  which  he  edited  for  two  years,    in  the  past. 

He  labored  diligently  for  the  Free-eoil  Nearly  forty  yeara  ago,  when  the  slava 
party,  and  was  its  candidate  for  gov-  power  dominated  the  country — when  the 
crnor  of  Maeaachuaetta  in  1853,  but  was  dark  shadow  of  human  slavery  tell  upon 
defeated.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  uh  all  here  in  the  North — there  aroee  * 
body  of  conecientiouB  men  and  women 
who  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  emanci- 
pation was  the  duty  of  the  maater  and  the 
right  of  the  slave;  they  proclaimed  it  to 
be  a  duty  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 
Rewards  were  offered — they  were  de- 
nounced, mobbed — violence  pervaded  the 
land.  Vet  these  faithful  ones  maintained 
with  fidelity,  against  all  odds,  the  sublime 
creed  of  human  liberty.  The  struggle, 
commencing  forty  years  ago  against  the 
assumption  and  dominations  of  the  slave 
power,  went  on  from  one  step  to  another 
— the  slave  power  went  right  on  to  the 
conquest  of  the  country — promises  were 
broken,  without  regard  to  constitutions  or 
laws  of  the  human  race.  The  work  went 
on  till  the  people  in  their  majesty,  in 
ISfiO,  went  to  the  ballot-box  and  made 
Abraham  Lincoln  President  of  the  United 
States.  Then  came  a  great  trial;  that 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained  trial  was  whether  we  should  do  battle. 
B  conspicuous  member  until  he  was  inau-  for  the  principles  of  eternal  right  and 
gurated  Vice-President  of  the  United  maintain  the  cause  of  liberty, 
SUtes   with    Grant   in    1873.       While    in    render;  whether  v  ••  -     ■ 

Boston  during  that  year  he  sustained  a  principles  or  false, 
shock  of  apoplexy,  causing  partial  paraly-  by  the  sacred  c 
sis.  He  had  nearly  recovered,  when,  on  power  plunged  the  c 
Nov.  10,  1875,  a  second  shock  prostrated  rebellion. 
him.  For  twelve  days  he  was  ill  in  the  Then  came  another  trial,  testing  the 
Vice-President's  room,  when  a  third  shock  manhood,  the  courage,  the  sublime  fidelity 
terminated  hia  life,  Nov.  22.  Hia  publi-  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  the  country, 
cations  include  History  of  the  Anti-  We  met  that  test  as  we  had  met  every 
slavery  Measures  of  the  Tkirty-sevenlh  other  test — trusting  in  God,  trusting  in 
and  Thirty-eighth  Congresses  (1864)  ;  the  people — willing  to  stand  or  fall  by  our 
History  of  the  Reconstruction  Measures  principles.  Through  four  years  of  blood 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Con-  we  maintained  those  principles;  we  broke 
grtsses  (1808)  ;  and  a  History  of  the  Rise  down  the  rebellion,  restored  a  broken 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America  Union,  and  vindicated  the  authority  and 
(3  volumes).  power  of  the  nation.     In  that  struggle  In- 

Bpeech  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  Aug.  3,  1872.    diana  played  a  glorious  part  in  the  field, 
— Mr.  Wilson  took  an  active  part  in  the    and  her  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
campaign    against    Horace   Greeley-      The    had  f^eat  and  deserved  influence. 
following  is  an  abstract  of  one  of  the  uost        Now,  gentlemen,  measured  by  the  high 
notable  of  his  speeches;  standard  of  fidelity  to  country,  of  patriot- 

isra,  the  great  political  party  to  which  we 

Gentlemen. — Standing    here    to-day,    in    belong  to-day  vras  as  true  to  the  country 

tills  presence,  among  these  liberty-loving,   in  war  ae  it  bad  been  in  peace — true  to 
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the  eountry  timsj  Ume,  and  on  all  ooca-  take   it   as    it   ttanda — ^it   is   a    brl^t 

■ioM.  and  glorious  record,  that  any  man   or 

Not  onlj  true  to  the  country,  but  the  set  of  men  may  be  proud  of.    We  have 

Republican  party  was  true  to  liberty.    It  stood,  and  we  stand  to-day,  on  the  side  of 

struck  the  fetters  from  the  bondman,  and  man,  and  on  the  side  of  the  ideas  God 

derated  4,600,000  men  from  chattelhood  has  given  us  in  His  Holy  Word.     There 

to  manhood ;  gave  them  civil  rights,  gave  has  not  been  a  day  since  li^  the  labors,  the 

them  political  rights,  and  gave 'them  part  prayers,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  anti- 

and  parcel  of  the  power  of  the  country.  slavery  men  and  women  of  the  eountry. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  to-day  I  point  to  from  1830  to  1865— during  twenty>flve 
this  record — ^this  gredt  record — and  say  to  years — ^I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  here,  to- 
you  that,  measured  by  the  standard  of  pa-  day,  that  this  party,  the  product  of  Uieao 
triotismr— one  of  the  greatest  and  grand-  prayers,  and  these  sacrifices,  and  these  ef- 
est  standards  by  which  to  measure  public  forts — with  all  its  faults — has  been  true 
men,  political  organizations,  or  nations —  to  patriotism,  true  to  liberty,  true  to  jus- 
measured  by  that  standard  which  the  tice,  true  to  humanity,  true  to  Christian 
whole   world   recognizes,    the   Republican  civilization. 

party,  of  the  United  States  stands  before  I  say  to  you  here  to-day,  that  all  along 
the  world  with  none  to  accuse  it  of  want  of  during  this  time,  the  Democratic  party 
fidelity  to  country.  Measured  by  the  carried  the  banners  of  slavery.  Whenever 
standard  of  liberty— -equal,  universal,  im-  the  slave  power  desired  anything  they  go^ 
partial  liberty — ^liberty  to  all  races,  all  it.  They  wielded  the  entire  power  of  the 
colors,  and  all  nationalities — the  Republi-  nation,  until,  in  their  arrogance,  when 
can  party  stands  to-day  before  the  country  we  elected  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  plunged 
pre-eminently  the  party  of  universal  liber-  the  country  into  the  fire  and  blood  of  the 
ty.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  hu-  greatest  Civil  War  recorded  in  histoiy. 
manity — ^that  humanity  that  stoops  down  After  the  war  all  the  measures  inauga- 
and  lifts  up  the  poor  and  lowly,  the  op-  rated  for  emancipation — ^to  make  the  coun- 
pressed  and  the  castaways,  the  poor,  strug-  try  free — ^to  lift  an  emancipated  race  up 
gling  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  and  mis-  — to  give  them  instruction  and  make  them 
fortune— measured  by  that  standard,  the  citizens — to  give  them  dvil  rights  and 
Republican  party  stands  before  this  coun-  make  them  voters — to  put  them  on  an 
try  to-day  without  a  peer  in  our  history,  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  people*-to 
or  in  the  history  of  any  other  people.  We  every  one  of  that  series  of  thirty  or  forty 
have  gone  further,  embraced  more,  lifted  measures  the  Democratic  party  gave  their 
up  lowlier  men,  carried  them  to  a*  higher  President  unqualified  and  united  op- 
elevation — labored  amid  obloquy  and  re-  position.  Well,  now,  we  have  been  ac- 
«proach  to  lift  up  the  despised  and  lowly  customed  to  say  that  they  were  mistaken, 
nations  of  the  earth — than  any  political  misinformed,  that  they  were  honest — ^that 
organization  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  they  believed  what  they  did;  but,  gentle- 

And  then,  gentlemen,  tested  by  the  sup-  men.  if  they  have  believed  what  they  have 
port  of  all  the  great  ideas  that  tend  to  said,  that  they  have  acted  according  to 
lift  up  humanity,  to  pull  none  down,  to  lift  their  convictions  from  1832  to  1872 — a 
all  up,  to  carry  the  country  upward  and  period  of  forty  years — can  they  be  honest, 
forward,  ever  towards  God,  the  Republican  to-day,  in  indorsing  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
party  of  the  country  has  been,  and  now  is,  form — in  supporting  Horace  Greeley? 
to-day,  in  advance  of  any  political  organ-  ^Vhy,  we  have  read  of  sudden  and  mirac- 
ization  the  world  knows.  ulous  conversions.    We  read  of  St.  Paul's 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  to  maintain  conversion,  of  the  light  that  shone  around 
that  this  great  party,  with  its  3,.5O0,OOO  him,  but  I  ask  you,  in  the  history  of  the 
voters,  tested  and  tried  as  it  has  been*  human  family,  have  you  ever  known 
during  twelve  years — I  am  not  bore  to  say  3  000,000  men  —  3.000,000  great  sinners 
that  it  has  made  no  mistakes.  We  have  for  forty  years  —  3,000,000  men,  all  con- 
committed  errors;  we  could  not  always  victod,  all  converted,  and  all  changed 
sec  what  the  right  was;  we  failed  sonio-  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye?  Why, 
times;  but,  gentlemen,  take  our  record —  gentlemen,  if  it  is  so,  for  one  I  will  lift 
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up  my  eyes  and  my  heart  to  God,  that  us  clasp  hands  with  them,"  what  would 
those  sinners,  that  this  j^reat  political  have  been  the  result?  I  suppose  there 
party  that  has  been  for  forty  years,  ev-  are  some  of  you  here  to-day  that  followed 
ery  time  and  all  the  time,  on  every  ques-  Sherman — that  were  with  him  in  his  ter- 
tion  and  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  rible  march  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 
the  human  race  and  the  rights  of  the  — with  him  in  that  great  march  from  At- 
colored  race,  on  the  wrong  side — on  the  lanta  to  the  sea — what  would  you  have 
side  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  inhu-  thought  of  him  if,  when  you  came  in  sight 
manity — on  the  side  that  has  been  against  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  you  had  ofders  to 
man,  and  against  God's  Holy  Word — I  say,  disband  before  the  banners  of  the  Rebel- 
gentlemen,  that  I  will  lift  up  my  heart  lion  had  disappeared  from  the  southern 
in  gratitude  to  Grod  that  these  men  have  heavens? 

suddenly  repented.  I  tell  you,  to-day,  this  movement  of  a 
The  Republican  party — that  always  won  portion  of  our  forces  is  this  and  nothing 
— always  ought  to  win,  because  it  is  on  more.  I  would  as  soon  have  disbanded 
the  right  side;  and  when  it  is  defeated,  that  Army»  of  the  Potomac  after  Sheri- 
it  only  falls  back  to  gather  strength  to  dan's  ride  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
advance  again.  I  did  suppose  that  the  andoah,  or  when  Sherman  had  reached 
greatest  task  it  would  ever  have,  greater  the  sea,  as  to  disband  the  Republican 
than  putting  down  the  Rebellion,  greater  party  to-day.  The  time  has  not  come, 
than  emancipating  4,000,000  men,  great-  I  am  not  making  a  mere  partisan  ap- 
er  than  lifting  them  up  to  civil  rights —  peal  to  you.  I  believe  in  this  Republican 
greater  than  all  its  grand  deeds — ^would  party,  and,  if  I  know  myself,  rather  than 
be  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  the  see  it  defeated  to-day — rather  than  see 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  the  government  pass  out  of  its  hands — 
Just  as  we  are  going  into  a  Presidential  I  would  sacrifice  anything  on  earth  in  my 
election — when  it  was  certain  that  if  the  possession,  even  life  itself.  I  have  seen 
Republican  party  said  and  affirmed,  said  brave  and  good  men — patriotic,  liberty- 
by  its  members,  said  altogether,  that  its-  loving.  God-fearing  men — I  have  seen  them 
ideas,  its  principles,  its  policy,  its  meas-  die  for  the  cause  of  the  country,  for  the 
ures,  were  stronger  than  were  the  political  ideas  we  profess,  and  I  tell  you  to-day, 
organization  of  the  Democrats — I  say,  with  all  the  faults  of  the  Republican  party 
just  as  we  are  going  into  the  contest,  — and  it  has  had  faults  and  has  made 
when  it  was  certain  that  we  would  break  some  mistakes — I  say  to  you  that  I  believe 
down  and  crush  out  its  ideas,  and  take  upon  my  conscience  its  defeat  would  be  a 
its  flags  and  disband  it,  and  out  of  the  disaster  to  the  country,  and  would  be  a 
wreck  we  would  gather  hundreds  of  thou-  stain  upon  our  record.  It  would  bring 
sands  of  changed  and  converted  men,  the  upon  us — we  might  say  what  we  pleased, 
best  part  of  the  body — just  at  that  time  our  enemies  would  claim  it,  and  the  world 
some  of  our  men  are  so  anxious  to  em-  would  record  it — that  this  great,  patriotic, 
brace  somebody  that  has  always  been  liberty  -  loving  Republican  party  of  the 
wrong  that  they  start  out  at  once  in  a  United  States,  after  all  its  great  labors 
wild  hunt  to  clasp  .hands  with  our  enemies  nnd  great  history,  had  been  weighed  in 
and  to  save  the  Democratic  party  from  the  balances  and  found  wanting,  and  con- 
absolute  annihilation.  To  do  what  they  demned  by  the  American  people, 
want  us  is  to  disband.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  became  an  anti-slavery  man  in  1835. 
T  suppose  there  are  some  here  to-day  that  In  1830  I  tied  myself,  pledged  myself, 
belonged  to  the  grand  old  Army  of  the  to  do  all  I  could  to  overthrow  the  slave 
Potomac.  If  when  Lee  had  retreated  on  power  of  my  country.  During  all  these 
Richmond,  and  Phil  Sheridan  sent  back  years  I  have  never  given  a  vote,  uttered 
to  Grant  that  if  he  pushed  things  he  would  a  word,  or  written  a  line  that  I  did  not 
capture  the  army — if,  instead  of  sending  suppose  tended  to  this  result.  I  invoke 
back  to  Sheridan,  as  Grant  did,  "  Push  you  old  anti-slavery  men  here  to-day — 
things,"  he  had  said  to  him,  "  Let  us  dis-  and  I  know  I  am  speaking  to  men  who 
band  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  don't  hurt  have  been  engaged  in  the  cause — I  implore 
the  feelings  of  these  retreating  men;   let  you  men  who  have  been  true  in  the  past, 
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no  mattn-  wlutt  tke  vcb  or  tlidr  luiturc* 
an,  to  >t«Dd  with  the  gntnd  organUatlon 
(rf  th«  Bepnblieu  jwrty— be  tnu  to  ita 
eauM  and  fl^t  Ha  battlea.  If  we  are 
dtJeated,  let  \m  accept  the  defeat  as  best 
wc  may;  If  we  are  rictorions,  let  us  make 
oar  future  more  glorious  than  the  past. 
If  we  fail,  let  as  have  the  proud  eonseious- 
neia  Uiat  we  have  been  faithful  to  our 
principles,  true  to  our  convictions;  that 
we  go  down  with  our  flag  flying — that  we 
go  down  trnating  in  Ood  that  our  coun- 
tr7  ma;  become,  what  we  have  Btriven  to 
make  It,  the  foremost  nation  on  the  globe. 
Wllaon,  Ida  L>wiB,the  American  Grace 
Darling;  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1S41; 
daugbter  of  Capt  Hosea  Lewis,  of  the 
Lime  Rock  Ligfat-house,  Newport  Harbor. 
She  took  up  her  residence  with  her  parents 
in  the  light-house  in  18H.     As  the  only 


mf  ni   of   emmmmieatlm   with   tiie  dtj 
of  Newport  was  by  water  ahe  aoon  becaBW 


flf  teenth  year  she  has  reacoed  rightMS 
penons  in  the  adjacent  sea,  aeveiftl  ttmas 
at  the  peril  of  her  own  life.  In  18T9 
she  waa  appointed  keeper  of  tlw  ligh^ 
house  by  Secretary  Sherman,  who  wrote; 
"  This  appointment  is  conferred  npoi  job 
ai  a  marie  of  my  appredation  for  your 
noble  and  heroic  efforts  in  M*!ng  bn< 
man  liTes."  During  the  same  jwar  0«n< 
eral  Qrant  presented  her  with  a  mdMcrtp- 
tfon  boat  named  the  Bttena,  and  in  July. 
18S1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  award- 
ed her  the  gold  life-saving  medal.  Sha 
baa  also  received  medals  from  aennl 
humane  societies.  The  JUmme  waa  am 
exhibition  at  the  World's  Columbfaa  S&> 
position  in  Chicago  in  1SQ3. 
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miaon,  Jakbs,  signer  of  the  Dedara-  Pennq'tvanls  in  1774,  and  « 
tion  of  Independence;  bom  near  St.  An-  in  Congress  the  next  year,  where  ha  was 
draw's,  Scotland,  S^t  14,  1742;  edn-  an  advocate  for  independence.  From  1771 
eatod  in  Scotland;  came  to  America,  and  to  1783  he  was  advoeat»^ener«l  tar 
France  in  the  United  States.  Hr.  \TOsi» 
waa  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  national  Constitution,  and  at 
the  Pennsylvania  eonroition  that  adopted 
it;  and  was  one  of  the  flrat  judges  of  Hio 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea.  Ha 
became  the  first  Professor  of  Law  In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790;  and, 
with  Thomns  MoKean.  LLD.,  published 
Comm/lititrics  on  the  ContlittitiOH  of  tk« 
United  aiatefi.  He  died  in  Edenton,  N.  G, 
Aug.  28.  1798. 

A  Vindication  of  Ihe  AmeriOM  PoIokjm. 
— In  thp  convention  for  the  province  of 
Penniiylvanin,  Mr.  Wilson  delivered  a 
great  speech  in  January,  1775,  fore- 
shndowintT  the  union  of  the  colontea  and 
their  armed  resislance  to  Great  Britain. 

"  A  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and 
disobedience    still    prevails    In   Masaaohn* 
setts,  and  haa  broken  forth  in  fresh  vio- 
lences  of   a   criminal   nature^     ^M   most 
proper   and   cfTectual    methods  have   been 
mii-    taken  to  prevent  these  mischiefs;  and  tho 
and   Parliament  may  depend  upon  a  firm  reso- 
He    lution    to    withstand    every    attempt    ' ' 


in  1706  was  tutor  in  the  higher 
naries  of  learning  in  Philadelphia 
studied   law  under  John   Dickinson. 


the    Prorincial    Convention    of   weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  antlioTl^ 
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of  Parliament  over  all  the  dominions  of  the  efficacy  and  malignancy  of  them  were 

the  crown." — Speech  of  the  King  of  Great  attempted  to  be  redoubled  by  the  Stamp 

Britain  to  Parliament,  November,  1774.  Act;  when  chains  were  formed  for  us  and 

preparations  were  made  for  riveting  them 

Mr.  Chairman, — Whence,  sir,  proceeds  on  our  limbs,  what  measures  did  we  pur- 
all  the  invidious  and  ill-grounded  clamor  sue?  The  spirit  of  liberty  found  it  neces- 
against  the  colonists  of  America?  Why  sary  now  to  act;  but  she  acted  with  the 
are  they  stigmatized  in  Britain  as  licen-  calmness  and  decent  dignity  suited  to  her 
tious  and  ungovernable?  Why  is  their  character.  Were  we  rash  or  seditious? 
virtuous  opposition  to  the  illegal  at-  Did  we  discover  want  of  loyalty  to  our 
tempts  of  their  governors  represented  un-  sovereign?  Did  w^e  betray  want  of  af- 
der  the  falsest  colors  and  placed  in  the  fection  to  our  brethren  in  Britain?  Let 
most  ungracious  point  of  view?  This  op-  our  dutiful  and  reverential  petitions  to  the 
position,  when  exhibited  in  its  true  light,  throne;  let  our  respectful,  though  firm, 
and  when  viewed,  with  unjaundiced  eyes,  remonstrances  to  the  Parliament;  let  our 
from  a  proper  situation  and  at  a  proper  warm  and  affectionate  addresses  to  our 
distance,  stands  confessed  the  lovely  off-  brethren  and  (we  will  still  call  them)  our 
spring  of  freedom.  It  breathes  the  spirit  friends  in  Great  Britain — let  all  those, 
of  its  parent.  Of  this  ethereal  spirit  the  transmitted  from  every  part  of  the  con- 
whole  conduct,  and  particularly  the  late  tinent,  testify  the  truth.  By  their  testi- 
conduct,  of  the  colonists  has  shown  them  mony  let  our  conduct  be  tried, 
eminently  possessed.  It  has  animated  and  As  our  proceedings  during  the  exist- 
regulated  every  part  of  their  proceedings,  ence  and  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act 
It  has  been  recognized  to  be  genuine  by  prove  fully  and  incontestably  the  painful 
all  those  symptoms  and  effects  by  which  it  sensations  that  tortured  our  breasts  from 
has  been  distinguished  in  other  ages  and  the  prospect  of  disunion  with  Britain,  the 
other  countries.  It  has  been  calm  and  peals  of  joy  which  burst  forth  universal- 
regular;  it  has  not  acted  without  oc-  ly  upon  the  repeal  of  that  odious  statute 
casion;  it  has  not  acted  disproportionably  loudly  proclaim  the  heartfelt  delight  pro- 
to  the  occasion.  As  the  attempts,  open  duced  in  us  by  a  reconciliation  with  her. 
or  secret,  to  undermine  or  to  destroy  it  Unsuspicious,  because  undcsigning,  we 
have  been  repeated  or  enforced  in  a  just  de-  buried  our  complaints  and  the  causes  of 
gree,  its  vigilance  and  its  vigor  have  been  them  in  oblivion,  and  returned  with 
exerted  to  defeat  or  to  disappoint  them,  eagerness  to  our  former  unreserved  confi- 
Ab  its  exertions  have  been  sufficient  for  dence.  Our  connection  with  our  parent 
those  purposes  hitherto,  let  us  hence  draw  country,  and  the  reciprocal  blessings  re- 
a  joyful  prognostic  that  they  will  continue  suiting  from  it  to  her  and  to  us,  were  the 
sufficient  for  those  purposes  hereafter.  It  favorite  and  pleasing  topics  of  our  public 
is  not  yet  exhausted;  it  will  still  operate  discourses  and  our  private  conversations, 
irresistibly  whenever  a  necessary  occasion  Lulled  into  delightful  security,  we  dreamed 
shall  call  iorth  its  strength.  of   nothing   but   increasing   fondness   and 

Permit  me,  sir,  by  appealing  in  a  few  friendship,  cemented  and  strengthened  by 
instances  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  a  kind  and  perpetual  communication  of 
the  colonists,  to  evince  that  what  I  have  good  offices.  Soon,  however,  too  soon,  were 
said  of  them  is  just.  Did  they  disclose  we  awakened  from  the  soothing  dreams! 
any  uneasiness  at  the  proceedings  and  Our  enemies  renewed  their  designs  against 
claims  of  the  British  Parliament  before  us,  not  with  less  malice,  but  with  more 
those  claims  and  proceedings  afforded  a  art.  Under  the  plausible  pretence  of 
reasonable  cause  for  it?  Did  they  even  regulating  our  trade,  and,  at  the  same 
disclose  any  uneasiness  when  a  reason-  time,  of  making  provision  for  the  ad- 
able  cause  for  it  was  first  given?  Our  ministration  of  justice  and  the  support  of 
rights  were  invaded  by  their  regulations  government  in  some  of  the  colonies,  they 
of  our  internal  policy.  We  submitted  to  pursued  their  scheme  of  depriving  us  of 
them ;  we  were  unwilling  to  oppose  them,  our  property  without  our  consent.  As  the 
The  spirit  of  liberty  was  slow  to  act.  attempts  to  distress  us  and  to  degrade  us 
When  those  invasions  were  renewed ;  when  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  freemen  ap- 
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peared  bow  to  be  reduced  into  m  regul«r  occaaions   ahame  our   calumnlaton   Iiito 

eystem,  it  became  proper  on  our  part  to  ailence.    Will  It  follow,  beoauM  tbe  mlea 

form  a  regular  system  for  counteracting  of  order  and  regular  gOTemment  ware  la 

tbem.    We  ceased  to  import  goods  from  that  instance  violated  tgr  the  offenderay 

Great  Britain.    Was  this  measure  dictated  that  for  this  reason  the  prindplea  of  the 

by  selfishness  or  by  licentiousness?    Did  constitution  and  the  maxima  of  Juatioa 

it  not  injure  ourselves  while  it  injured  must  be  violated  by  their  punishment t 

the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers?  Will  it  follow,  because  those  who  were 

Was  it  inconsistent  with  the  peaceful  de-  guilty  could  not  be  known,  that  therefdre 

meanor  of  subjects  to  abstain  from  making  those  who  were  known  not  to  be  goUty 

purchases  *  when    our    freedom    and   our  must  suffer?    Will  it  follow  that  even  tbe 

safety  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  ab-  guilty  should  be  condemned  without  being 

stain  from  them?    A  regard  for  our  free-  heard — that   they   should   be   condemned 

dom  and  our  safety  was  our  only  motive ;  upon  partial  testimony,  upon  the  repreacn- 

lor  no  sooner  had  the  Parliament,  by  re-  tations  of  their  avowed  and  embittered 

pealing  part  of  the  revenue  laws,  inspired  enemies?     Why  were  they  not  tried  in 

us  with  the  flattering  hopes  that  they  had  courts  of  justice  known  to  their  oonatitii* 

departed  from  their  intentions  of  oppress-  tion,  and  by  juries  of  their  ndghborhoodt 

ing  and  of  taxing  us,  than  we  forsook  our  Their  courts  and  their  juries  were  not,  in 

plan  for  defeating  those  intentions  and  the  case  of  Captain  Preston,  transported 

began  to  import  as  formerly.    Far  from  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  by  their  re* 

being   peevish   or   captious,   we   took   no  sentment;   why,  then,  should  it  be  pre- 

pnblic  notice  even  of  their  declaratory  law  sumed  that  in  the  case  of  those  offcndera 

of  dominion  over  us;  our  candor  led  us  to  they  would  be  prevented  from  doing  jus* 

consider  it  as  a  decent  expedient  of  re-  tice  by  their  affection?    But  the  colonists, 

treating  from  the  actual  exercise  of  that  it  seems,  must  be  stripped  of  their  Judielal 

dominion.  as  well   as  of  their  legislative  powers. 

But,  alas!  the  root  of  bitterness  still  re-  They  must  be  bound  by  a  legislature;  they 
mained.  The  duty  on  tea  was  reserved  to  must  be  tried  fay  a  jurisdiction  not 
furnish  occasion  to  the  ministry  for  a  new  their  own.  Their  constitutions  must  be 
effort  to  enslave  and  to  ruin  us;  and  the  changed;  their  liberties  must  be  abridged; 
East  India  Ck>mpany  were  chosen  and  con-  and  those  who  shall  be  most  infamonsiy 
sented  to  be  the  detested  instruments  of  active  in  changing  their  constitutions  and 
ministerial  despotism  and  cruelty.  A  abridging  their  liberties  must,  by  an  ex- 
cargo  of  their  tea  arrived  at  Boston.  By  press  provision,  be  exempted  from  punish* 
a  low  artifice  of  the  governor,  and  by  the  ment. 

wicked  activity  of  the  tools  of  government,       I   do   not   exasperate   the   matter,   sir, 

it  was  rendered  impossible  to  store  it  up  when  I  extend   these  observations  to  all 

or  to  send  it  back,  as  was  done  at  other  the  colonists.     The  Parliament  meant  to 

places.     A  number  of  persons,  unknown,  extend  the  effects  of  their  proceedings  to 

destroyed  it.  all    the    colonists.     Tlio    plan    on    which 

Let  us  here  make  a  concession  to  our  their  proceeding's  are  formed  extends  to 
enemies.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  transac-  them  all.  From  an  incident  of  no  very 
tion  deserves  all  the  dark  and  hideous  uncommon  or  atrocious  nature,  which  bap- 
colors  in  which  they  have  painted  it;  let  poned  in  one  colony,  in  one  town  in  that 
us  even  suppose — for  our  cause  admits  of  colony,  and  in  which  only  a  few  of  the 
an  excess  of  candor — that  all  their  exapf-  inhabitants  of  that  town  took  a  part,  an 
gerated  accounts  of  it  were  confined  strict-  occasion  has  been  taken  by  those  who 
ly  to  the  truth;  what  will  follow?  Will  probably  intended  it,  and  who  certainly 
it  follow  that  every  British  colony  in  prepare<l  the  way  for  it,  to  impose  upon 
America,  or  even  the  colony  of  Massa-  that  colony,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  and  a 
chusetts  Bay,  or  even  the  town  of  Boston  precedent  for  imposing  upon  all  the  rest, 
in  that  colony,  merits  the  imputation  of  a  system  of  statutes,  arbitrary,  unconstt* 
being  factious  and  seditious?  Let  the  fre-  tutional,  oppressive  in  every  view,  and  in 
quent  mobs  and  riots  that  have  happened  every  degree  subversive  of  the  rights  and 
in  Great  Britain  upon  much  more  trivial  inconsistent  with  even  the  name  of  ' 
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Were  the  colonists  so  blind  as  not  to  transgressions   of    the   duty   of   subjects, 

discern    the   consequences   of   these   meas-  The    utmost    malice    brooding    over    the 

ures?     Were  they  so  supinely  inactive  as  utmost  baseness,  and  nothing  but  such  a 

to   take    no    steps    for    guarding   against  hated  commixture,  must  have  hatched  this 

them?    They  were  not.    They  ought  not  to  calumny.    Do  not  those  men  know — would 

have  been  so.     We  saw  a  breach  made  in  they  have  others  not  to  know — that  it  was 

those  barriers  which  our  ancestors,  Brit-  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 

ish  and  American,  with  so  much  care,  with  province,  and  for  the  legislatures  of  the 

so  much  danger,  with  so  much   treasure  different  provinces,  to  communicate  their 

and   with    so    much    blood,    had    erected,  sentiments  to  one  another  in  the  modes 

cemented,  and  established  for  the  security  appointed  for  such  purposes  by  their  dif- 

of  their  liberties,  and — with  filial  piety  let  ferent  constitutions?    Do  not  they  know — 

us  mention  it — of  ours.     We  saw  the  at-  would   they   have   others   not   to   know — 

tack  actually  begun  upon  one  part;  ought  that  all  this  was  rendered  impossible  by 

we  to  have  folded  our  hands  in  indolence,  those   very   persons   who   now,    or    whose 

to  have  lulled  our  eyes  in  slumbers,  till  minions  now,  urge  this  objection  against 

the  attack  was  carried  on  so  as  to  become  us?    Do  not  they  know — would  they  have 

irresistible  in  every  part?    Sir,  I  presume  others    not    to   know — that   the    different 

to  think  not.     We  were  roused;  we  were  assemblies  who  could  be  dissolved  by  the 

alarmed,  as  we  had  reason  to  be.    But  still  governors  were,  in  consequence  of  ministe- 

our  measures  have  been  such  as  the  spirit  rial    mandates,   dissolved   by  them  when- 

o*  liberty  and  of  loyalty  directed;  not  such  ever  they  attempted  to  turn  their  attention 

as  the  spirit  of  sedition  or  of  disaffection  to   the  greatest  objects   which,   as  guar- 

would   pursue.      Our   counsels   have   been  dians  of  the  liberty  of  their  constituents, 

conducted  without  rashness  and  faction;  could   be   presented   to  their   view?     The 

our  resolutions  have  been  taken  without  arch  enemy  of  the  human  race  torments 

frenzy  or  fury.  them  only  for  those  actions  to  which  he 

That  the  sentiments  of  every  individual  has  tempted,  but  to  which  he  has  not 
concerning  that  important  object — his  lib-  necessarily  obliged  them.  Those  men  re- 
erty — ^might  be  known  and  regarded,  meet-  fine  even  upon  infernal  malice;  they  ac- 
ings  have  been  held  and  deliberations  car-  cuse,  they  threaten  us — superlative  im- 
ried  on  in  every  particular  district.  That  pudence! — for  taking  those  very  steps 
the  sentiments  of  all  those  individuals  which  we  were  laid  under  the  disagreeable 
might  gradually  and  regularly  be  collected  necessity  of  taking  by  themselves,  or  by 
into  a  single  point,  and  the  conduct  of  those  in  whose  hateful  service  they  are  en- 
each  inspired  and  directed  by  the  result  of  listed.  But  let  them  know  that  our 
the  whole  united,  county  committees,  pro-  counsels,  our  deliberations,  our  resolutions, 
vincial  conventions,  a  continental  con-  if  not  authorized  by  the  forms,  because 
gress  have  been  appointed,  have  met  and  t^at  was  rendered  impossible  by  our 
resolved.  By  this  means  a  chain — more  enemies,  are  nevertheless  authorized  by 
inestimable,  and,  while  the  necessity  for  it  that  which  weighs  much  more  in  the  scale 
continues,  we  hope,  more  indissoluble  than  of  reason — by  the  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
one  of  gold — a  chain  of  freedom  has  been  tions.  Was  the  convention  of  the  barons 
formed,  of  which  every  individual  in  these  at  Runnymede,  where  the  tyranny  of  John 
colonies  who  is  willing  to  preserve  the  was  checked  and  Magna  Charta  was  sign- 
greatest  of  human  blessings — his  liberty —  ed,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
has  the  pleasure  of  beholding  himself  a  tution?  Was  the  convention  Parliament 
link.  that    recalled    Charles    II.    and    restored 

Are  these  measures,  sir,  the  brats  of  dis-  the  monarchy  authorized  by  the  forms  of 
loyalty,  of  disaffection?  There  are  mis-  the  constitution?  Was  the  convention  of 
creants  among  us,  wasps  that  suck  poison  lords  and  commons  that  placed  King 
from  the  most  salubrious  flowers,  who  tell  William  on  the  throne,  and  secured  the 
us  they  are.  They  tell  us  that  all  those  monarchy  and  liberty  likewise,  author- 
assemblies  are  unlawful,  and  unauthorized  ized  by  the  forms  of  the  constitution?  I 
by  OUT  constitutions;  and  that  all  their  cannot  conceal  my  emotions  of  pleasure 
deliberations  and  resolutions  are  so  many  when  I  observe  that  the  objections  of  our 
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advenftr ie»  cannot  be  nipped  against  ns,  but  authority— force  emplojed  cotttrmiy  to  law 

in  common  with  those  venerable  assemblies,  — force  employed  to  deatroj  the  very  eziat- 

whose  proceedings  formed  such  an  aooes-  ence  of  law  and  of  liberty?    They  have, 

aion  to  British  liberty  and  British  renown,  sir,  and  this  right  is  secured  to  than  both 

by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  off  the  Britfah 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  in  resolving  that  constitution,  by  which  the  meaanrea  and 

the  King  cannot,  by  his  prerogative,  alter  the  conditions  of  their  obedience  are  ap- 

the  charter  or  constitution  of  the  cdony  pointed.   The  British  libertica»  air^  and  the 

of  Massachusetts  Bay.    Upon  what  prin-  means  and  the  right  of  defettdiog  thma^ 

dple  could  such  an  exertion  of  prerogative  are  not  the  granta  of  princea;  and  of  what 

be  justified?    On  the  acts  of  Parliament?  our  princes  never  granted  thqr  aoialy  can 

They  are  already  proved  to  be  void.    On  never  deprive  us.  .  .  • 

the  discretionary  power  which  the  King  has  "  Id  rem  potest,**  says  the  law,  **  qmod  4e 

of  acting  where  the  laws  are  silent?    That  jure  poteet."  The  King's  power  is  a  pow- 

power  must  be  subservient  to  the  interest  er  according  to  law.   EOs  command^  if  tha 

and  happiness  of  those  concerning  whom  authority  of  Lord  Chief^uBtice  Hale  wmj 

it  operates.    But  I  go  further.    Instead  of  be  depended  upon,  are  under  the  diieetive 

being  supported  by  law,  or  the  principles  power  of  the  law,  and  conaeqpuBtly'is* 

of  prerogative,  8u<^  an  alteration  is  totally  valid  if  unlawful.  **  Oommisaiona,**  aaya 

and  absolutely  repugnant  to  both.    It  is  my  Lord  Coke,  ''are  legal,  and  are  Ifte 

contrary  to  express  law.    The  charter  and  the  King's  writs;  and  none  are  lawful  bat 

constitution  we  speak  of  are  confirmed  such  as  are  allowed  by  the  cominoB  law 

by  the  only  legislative  power  capable  of  or  warranted  by  some  act  of  FarliaaMat.* 

confirming  them,  and  no  other  power  but  And  now,  sir,  let  me  appeal  to  the  InH 

that  which  can  ratify  can  destroy.    If  it  partial  tribunal  of 'reason  andtnith;  let 

is  contrary  to  express  law,  the  consequence  me   appeal    to   every   unprejndiesd    ajid 

is  necessary — that  it  i»  contrary  to  the  judicious  observer  of  the  lawa  of  BrUaia* 

principles  of  prerogative ;  for  prerogative  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  BrltU  gov- 

can  operate  only  when  the  law  is  silent.  emment;  let  me  appeal,  I  aay,  whedier 

In  no  view  can  this  alteration  be  justi-  the  principlea  on  whidh  I  argne^  er  the 

fled,  or  so  much  as  excused.    It  cannot  be  principles  on  which  alone  ny  aignnnli 

justified  or  excused  by  the  acts  of  Parlia-  can  be  opposed,  are  those  whldi  eaght  to 

ment,  because  the  authority  of  Parliament  be  adhered  to  and  acted  upon;  which  of 

does  not  extend  to  it;  it  cannot  be  justified  them  are  most  consonant  to  omr  lawa  and 

or  excused  by  the  operation  of  preroga-  liberties;  which  of  them  have  the  atieqg^ 

tive,  because  this  is  none  of  the  cases  in  cat,  and  are  likely  to  have  the  moat  effect* 

which  prerogative  can  operate;  it  cannot  ual  tendency  to  establish  and  secure  the 

be  justified  or  excused  by  the  legislative  royal  power  and  dignity, 

authority  of  the  colony,  because  that  au-  Are  we  deficient  in  loyalty  to  hia  MaJ* 

thority  never  has  been,  and,  I  presume,  csty?    Let  our  conduct  convict,  for  It  wfll 

never  will  be,  given  for  any  such  purpose,  fully  convict  the  insinuation  that  we  are. 

If  I  have  proceeded  hitherto,  as  I  am  of  falsehood.    Our  loyalty  has  always  a|h 

persuaded    I    have,    upon    safe   and    sure  peared  in  the  true  form  of  loyalty;   in 

ground,  I  can,  with  great  confidence,  ad-  obeying  our  sovereign  according  to  law; 

vance  a  step  further,  and  say  that  all  at-  let  those  who  would  require  it  in   any 

tempts  to  alter  the  charter  or  constitution  other  form  know  that  we  call  the  persons 

of  that  colony,  unless  by  the  authority  of  who  execute  his  commands,  when  eontnury 

its  own  legislature,  are  violations  of  its  to   law,   disloyal   and  traitors.     Are  we 

rights,  and  illegal.  enemies  to  the  power  of  the  erownt    Ko, 

If  those  attempts  are  illegal,  must  not  sir,  we  are  its  best  friends;  this  friend- 
all  force  employed  to  carry  them  into  ship  prompts  us  to  wish  that  the  power  of 
execution  be  force  employed  against  law,  the  crown  may  be  firmly  established  on 
and  without  authority?  The  conclusion  the  most  solid  basis;  but  we  know  that 
is  unavoidable.  the  constitution  alone  will  perpetuate  the 

Have  not  British  subjects,  then,  a  right  former   and    securely   uphold    the  latter, 

to  resist  such  force — force  acting  without  Are  our  principles  irreverent  to  majcatyt 
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They  Are  quiU  Uie  reverse;  wo  ast'ribp  to  it  it  must  be  employed  for  tba  support  Jt 
l>erfection  al moat  divine.  We  Hay  that  Dig  oppression  and  niinistprin]  tyranny;  if  at& 
King  can  do  no  wrong  t  we  say  that  tu  do  tliie  JB  true— and  I  flatter  myself  it  appears] 
wrong  in  the  property,  not  of  power,  but  to  be  true — can  uny  one  heeitate  to  aayl 
of  weakncBs.  We  feel  oppression  and  will  that  to  resist  such  foice  is  lawful,  and  that 
oppose  it;  but  ive  know,  for  our  constj-  both  the  tetter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Brit- 
tution  tells  us,  that  oppressioa  can  never  ish  constitution  justify  such  resistance! 
spring  from  the  throne.  We  must,  there-  ResiBtanee,  both  by  the  letter  and  the 
fore,  eearch  elsewhere  for  its  aouree;  our  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  may  be 
infallible  guide  will  direct  us  to  it.  Our  carried  further,  when  necessity  requires  it, 
ronstitution  tells  us  that  all  oppression  than  1  have  carried  it.  Many  examples  ' 
springs  from  the  ministers  of  the  throne,  the  English  history  might  be  adduced. 
The  attributes  of  perfection  ascribed  to  many  authorities  of  the  greatest  weight: 
the  King  are  neither  by  the  constitution  might  be  brought  to  show,  that  when 
nor  in  fact  communicable  to  his  ministers.  King,  forgetting  hia  character  and 
They  may  do  wrong;  the;  have  often  done  dignity,  has  stepped  forth  and  openly 
wrong;  they  have  been  often  punished  for  avowed  and  taken  a  part  in  such  iniqui- 
doing  wrong.  tous   conduct   as   has   been   described — in 

Here  we  may  discern  the  true  cause  of  such  cases,  indeed,  the  distinction  above 
all  the  impudent  clamor  and  unsupported  mentioned,  wisely  made  by  the  constitu- 
accusations  of  the  ministers  and  of  their  tion  for  the  security  of  the  crown,  could 
minions  that  have  been  raised  and  made  not  be  applied;  because  the  crown  had  un- 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  constitutionally  rendere*!  the  application 
Those  ministers  and  minions  are  sensible  of  it  impossible.  What  has  been  the  con- 
that  the  opjioBition  is  directed,  not  against  sequence!  The  distinction  between  him 
his  Majesty,  but  against  them,  because  and  his  ministers  has  been  lost;  but  they 
they  have  abused  his  Majesty's  confidence,  have  not  been  raised  to  his  situation;  he 
brought    discredit   upon    his    government,    has  sunk  to  theirs. 

and  derogated  from  his  justice.    They  see        Wilson,    Jaues    F.,    lawyer;    bom    in 
the    public    vengeance    collected    in    dark    Newark,   O..   Ocl.    lu.    i828:    ndmitled   to 
clouds  around  theni;  their  consciences  tell 
Ihem    that    it   should    be    hurled    like    a   i 
thunderbolt   at   their   guilty   heads.      Ap-   i 
palled  with  guilt  and  fear,  they  skulk  be- 
hind  the   throne.      Is   it   disrespectful    to 
drag  them   into  public  view  and   make  a   I 
distinction    between    them    and    his    Maj.   I 
esty,   under   whose  venerable  name   they  | 
daringly  attempt  to  shelter  their  crimes! 
Nothing   can   more   effectually   contribute 
to  establish  his  Majesty  on  the  throne,  and   I 
to  secure  to  him  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, than  this  distinction.     By  it  we  are 
(aught   to    consider   all   the   blessings   of 
government   as   flowing   from    the   throne 
and    to    consider    every    instanee    of    op- 
pression  as   proceeding — which,   in   truth, 
is  oftenest  the  case — from  the  ministers. 

If.  now,  it  is  true  that  all  force  cm- 
ployed  for  the  purposes  so  often  mentioned  I 
is  force  unwarranted  by  any  act  of  Parlia 
ment;  unsupported  by  any  principle  u: 
the  common  law ;  unauthoriKed  by  any  I 
commission  from  the  crown ;  that,  instead 
of  being  employed  for  the  support  of  tlie 
constitution  and  his  Majesty's  government, 
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Mil'  tmr  in  1802:  una  tu^an  pniHict  ir 
Knirflpld.  la.,  in  1853,  He  wag  dcclert  t( 
Ihe  St«t«  coDBtitiilional  convenlinn  It 
IRSS;  Krved  in  both  branches  of  the  Stati 
legislature;   elected   to  Congrem  to   fill 


yU,  itiviT  il.irin-t  thr  Iwiltl.'  tif  KruokH 
He   wiiH   ulio   liistingiiiHheil   at   NasUville 
ill  Ut'd'Hlinf'  lltKHl  and  driving  him 
the   'J'ptineBSW   River. 

At  the  rloBK  of  TliotiniB's  aptive  nun- 
and  eerved  till  IHliO,  paign  in  middle  Tcnneoiiee.  the  CHvalry  of 
during  which  time  he  was  chairman  ol 
Ihe  judiciary  committee  and  one  o(  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Prcsi. 
derl  Johnson.  He  was  appointed  a  Pacific 
Railroad  commlutiuner  in  1869;  and  was 
United  States  Senator  from  Iowa  In  1883- 
OS.  He  died  in  Fairfield,  la.,  April  22, 
18116. 

Wilson,  James  Grast,  author;  bom  In 
Kdinburgh,  Bcntland,  April  28,  1832;  was 
'  e  United  States  In  infancy; 
engaRpd  in  the  publishing  business  with 
'  's  father;  served  through  the  Civil  War, 
attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers;  and  at  Its  close  tieltled  in  New 
York  City  and  engaged  in  literary  work. 
Oe  was  author  of  Biyant  and  Hit  Frirniu; 
General  OronI ;  Centennial  Btntary  of  the 
Diocese  of  Kete  York:  lAfe  of  Vitx-Oreene 
Halteck;  8ketohif»  of  /llustrious  8oldier»; 
editor    of    Fitt-Oreene    Hallcck'a    Foema; 

and,  with  Prof.  John  Fiske,  of  AppMan'i    the  district,  numbering  about  20,000  n 
Cyolopadia  of  American  Biographs;  Great   and  horses,  were  encumpcd  in  Lauderdale 
Commanders   Berieg;   and   Memorial   fli«-    county,  in  northern  Alabama.     Well  diao 
tory  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and  presi-    plined,  tliey  prepared,  in  Slarch,  '. 
dent  of  the  New  York  Genealogical   and    an  expedition  inio  Alabama  to  co-operaf 
Biographical  Society  since  1886.  with  the  army  in  the  capture  of  MobLli 

Wilson,  James  Harrison,  military  en-  also  for  the  capture  of  Sclma  and  o 
fjineer;  born  near  Shawneetown,  III.,  Sept,  places.  General  Wilson  ^ 
2.  1837;  ^aduated  at  West  Point  in  1800;  of  tliis  cavalry.  He  left  Chickasaw  I 
entered  the  topographical  engineer  corps,  ing,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  Marcti  2^:^ 
and  became  lirst  lieutenant  in  September,  with  about  13,000  men  and  sii:  batteries, 
1801.  He  served  in  the  Port  Royal  expe'  His  men  were  all  mounted  excepting  I,fiOO, 
I  at  the  capture  of  Fort  who  were  used  as  an  escort  for  baggage  and 
Pulaski,  for  which  he  was  brcvetled  major,  supply-trains  of  250  wagons.  There  was 
B  aide  to  General  McClellan  at  South  also  a  pontoon-train  of  thirty  boata.  con- 
Mounlain  and  Antietam.  In  the  Viclcs-  vcyed  by  fifty-six  mule  wagons.  This 
burg  campaign  in  I8G3  he  was  assistant  force  moved  on  diverging  routes,  to  per- 
engineer  and  inspector-general  of  the  Army  plex  the  Confederates.  Their  general  c< 
of  the  Tennessee.  He  was  active  in  the  was  a  llltic  cast  of  south  until  they  reach- 
events  near  Chattanooga,  and  from  May  ed  the  Dtack  Warrior  River.  In  the 
till  August.  18(M,  commanded  the  3d  Di-  fcrliTe  repion  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  the 
vision  o(  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  Ihe  colniiins  eimiiltaneously  menaced  Colum- 
Potomac.      In   August   and   September   he   bus,   in   Mississippi,   and   Tuscaloosa   i 

he  Shenandoah  campaign,  and  Sclma,  in  .\labui 
from  October,  I8«4,  till  July,  18HS,  he  was  General  Forrest,  with  his  cavalry,  ' 
~n  command  of  a  division  of  cavalry  In  the  Ihen  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway,  i 
West  and  Southwest,  being  with  Tliomas  of  Columbus.  But  so  rapid  was  Wilson's 
his  campaign  asninst  Hoinl,  dilving  mnrch  that  the  guerilla  chief  could  not 
the  cavalry  of  the  latter  across  the  Har-  reach  him  until  he  was  far  on  his  way  tow- 
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arda  Selma,  on  the  Alabama  River.  For-  side  of  the  Chattahoochee.  He  captured 
rest  pursued,  but  the  movements  of  Wil-  that  city,  with  1,200  men,  fifty-two  field- 
son's  troops  were  erratic,  striking  a  Con-  pieces,  and  a  large  quantity  of  small-arms 
federate  force  here  and  there,  destroying  and  stores,  losing  only  twenty  of  his  own 
property,  and  spreading  great  alarm.  At  men.  There  the  Nationals  destroyed  the 
Montevallo  they  destroyed  iron -works.  Confederate  ram  Jackson  and  burned  115,- 
rolling-mills,  and  five  important  collieries.  000  bales  of  cotton,  fifteen  locomotives,  and 
Near  these  the  Nationals  were  attacked  by  250  cars;  also  a  large  quantity  of  public 
Roddy  and  Crossland,  but  the  Confeder-  property — a  manufactory  of  small-arms, 
ates,  after  a  sharp  fight,  were  routed,  an  arsenal,  four  cotton  factories,  three 
Onward  the  Nationals  went.  On  April  8  paper-mills,  gun-foundries,  a  rolling-mill, 
they  destroyed  a  bridge  over  the  Cahaw-  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores.  The  Confed- 
ba  at  Centreville.  Not  far  from  Planters-  crates  burned  their  gVLnhosit  Chattahoochee, 
ville  Wilson  encountered  Forrest,  partially  lying  12  miles  below  Columbus.  Croxton 
intrenched.  He  was  straining  every  nerve  had  been  raiding  in  another  portion  of 
to  defend  Selma,  as  it  was  one  of  the  Alabama  while  Wilson  and  the  rest  of 
most  important  places  in  the  Confeder-  his  command  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
acy,  because  of  its  immense  foundries  of  Alabama  River  and  Chattahoochee.  In 
cannon  and  projectiles.  In  a  fight  that  en-  the  course  of  thirty  days  he  had  march- 
sued  the  Confederates  were  routed  and  fled  ed,  skirmished,  and  destroyed  along  a  line 
towards  Selma,  leaving  behind  them  twen-  of  650  miles  in  extent,  not  once  hearing 
ty-nine  guns  and  200  prisoners.  Forrest  of  Wilson.  He  joined  Wilson  at  Macon, 
was  driven  by  his  pursuers  24  miles,  when  Ga.  (April  30),  where  the  great  raid 
the  chase  ended.  19  miles  from  Selma.  The  ended.  It  had  been  useful  in  keeping 
latter  place  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Forrest  and  others  from  assisting  the  de- 
The  race  was  hot,  and  Forrest  won  it,  fenders  of  Mobile.  During  the  raid  Wil- 
Wilson  closely  pursuing.  son's  troops  captured  five  fortified  cities, 

The  latter  came  in  sight  of  the  city  288  cannon,  twenty-three  colors,  and  6,820 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  immediately  prisoners;  and  they  destroyed  a  vast 
assaulted  its  defences,  carrying  them  with-  amount  of  public  property  of  the  Confed- 
out  much  difficulty.  Although  Forrest  erates  of  every  kind.  They  lost  725  men, 
was  in  it  with  7,000  troops,  it  was  in  of  whom  ninety  were  killed.  On  May  10, 
possession  of  the  Nationals  before  sun-  1865,  he  crowned  his  military  achieve- 
set.  Forrest  was  not  disposed  to  attempt  ments  by  capturing  Jefferson  Davis  {q. 
its  defence,  but  General  Taylor,  who  was  v. ) .  He  had  been  brevetted  major-general, 
there,  ordered  him  to  hold  it  at  all  haz-  United  States  army,  in  the  preceding 
arda.  He  did  his  best,  but  in  the  even-  March.  After  retiring  from  the  army  he 
ing  he  and  one-half  his  followers  fled  was  engaged  in  civil  engineering  till 
eastward,  leaving  in  flames  25,000  bales  May,  1898,  when  he  was  commissioned  a 
of  cotton  stored  in  the  city.  Wilson  de-  major-general  of  volunteers  for  the  war 
f?troyed  the  great  foundries  and  other  pub-  with  Spain.  He  commanded  the  Ist 
lie  property,  and  left  Selma  (April  10)  Division  of  the  1st  Army  Corps  in  the 
a  ghastly  ruin.  From  Selma  Wilson  push-  occupation  of  Cuba  and  in  the  Porto  Rico 
ed  to  Montsromery,  then  under  the  mill-  campaign.  In  1900  he  was  assigned  to  the 
tary  command  of  Gen.  Wirt  Adams.  This  China  Relief  Expedition ;  commanded  the 
officer  did  not  wait  for  Wilson's  arrival,  co-operating  American  and  British  troops 
but,  setting  on  fire  90,000  bales  of  cot-  in  the  capture  of  eight  temples;  also 
ton  stored  there,  he  fled.  The  Nationals  the  American  forces  in  Peking,  con- 
entered  the  town  unopposed.  Major  Weston  trolling  the  entrance  to  the  Imperial 
marched  northward  (April  12).  and,  near  City  and  policing  the  parts  of  the 
Wetumpka,  on  tlie  Coosa,  he  destroyed  five  city  occupied  by  American  troops.  He 
heavily  laden  steamboats.  was     appointed     by     the     President    to 

Montgomery  was  surrendered  to  Wilson  represent  the  United  States  army  at 
by  the  civil  authorities,  and  after  two  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII., 
days  he  crossed  the  Alabama  and  pushed  and  was  retired  as  a  brigadier-general, 
on  eastward  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  on  the  east   U.  S.  A.,  in  1901. 
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Wllaoii,  THBODon  Dkubtan,  naval  «m-  preddent  of  tlie  UoiTenity  of  Wait  Vir- 
ttraetor;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Maj  11,  ginia  in  1882-83;  member  of  CSoogreH  in 
1840;  was  apprenticed  as  a  shipwright  in  1882-M;  became  chairman  of  the  com* 
the  Brooklyn  navy-yard;  was  a  non-com-  mittee  on  ways  and  means  In  IB9Z,  and 
missioned  officer  in  the  National  army  in  this  capacity  introduced  the  tariff  bill 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War;  that  bears  his  name,  which  was  adopted 
later  was  appointed  a  carpenter  in  the  in  1894.  He  was  Poetmaster-Qeneral  in 
navy,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  steamer  1895-47,  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
€famhridge  of  the  North  Atlantic  blodc-  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  Unl- 
ading squadron,  and  served  till  1864,  dur-  versity.  He  died  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Oct. 
ing  which  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  17,  1900. 

numerous  engagements.    On  May  17,  1866,  Wilson,  Wo<m>bow,  educator;  bom  in 

he  was   appointed   assistant   naval    con-  Staunton,  Va.,  Dec.  28,  1866;  graduated 

structor   and   ordered   to   the   navy-yard  at  Princeton  College  in  1879;  studied  law 

at  Pensacola;  in  the  following  year  was  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  took  a 

transferred   to  the  League  Island  navy-  special  course  at  Johns  Hopldns  in  188^ 

yard;  and  two  years  later  was  detached  85;  was  Professor  of  History  and  Politi- 

from  the  latter  and  appointed  instructor  cal  Economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  in 

of  naval  architecture  and  ship-building  in  1885-88,  and  at  Wesleyan  University  in 

the  United  States  Naval   Academy.     He  1888-90;  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 

was   commissioned   naval    constructor   in  Politics  at  Princeton,  1890-1902,  when  he 

1873;  and  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  was  elected  president  of  the  university, 

of  construction  and  repair  in  1882,  1886,  His    publications    include    Congressional 

and  1891.    While  chief  of  the  bureau  he  CfovemmeHt,  a  Study  in  Ameriean  Pol- 

designed  several  of  the  modern  ships  of  itics;  The  State:  Elements  of  Historical 

the  navy,  including  the  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Practical  Politics;  DidsUm  and  Re- 

and  Atlanta,  and   the   cruisers   "Netcark,  union,   1829-^9;   George  Washington;  A 

San  Francisco,  Concord,  Torktown,  Ben-  History  of  the  American  People;  Colotdee 

nington.  Petrel,  and  Maine.    He  was  the  and  Xation^  etc 

first  American  member  of  the  Institute  of  Wilson's  Cneek,  Battlb  at.    After  tlw 

Kaval  Architects  of  England;  inventor  of  battle  at  Duo  Sfringb   (g.  «.),  General 

several  devices  used  in  ship-building;  and  Lyon  fell  back  to  Springfield,  Ho.     ICe- 

author  of  Ship-huilding,  Theoretical  and  Culloch  was  impressed  by  the  result  of 

Practical.     He  died   in   the  Charlestown  the  battle  with  the  opinion  that  Lyon's 

navy-yard,  Mass.,  June  29,  1896.  troops  outnumbered  the  Confederates  In 

Wilson,  William,  poet ;  bom  in  Crieflf,  that  region.  Price  thought  not,  and  favor- 
Scotland,  Dec.  25,  1801.  In  1833  Mr.  ed  an  immediate  advance  upon  them. 
Wilson  came  to  the  United  States,  with  McCulloch  would  not  consent;  but,  re- 
a  moderate  capital,  and  in  the  summer  of  ceiving  an  order  from  General  Polk,  Aug. 
that  year  opened  a  bookstore  and  book-  4,  1861,  to  march  against  Lyon,  he  con- 
bindery  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  sented  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of 
continued  the  business  until  his  death.  Price  in  attacking  Lyon  on  condition  of 
Aug.  25,  1860.  He  contributed  many  his  (the  Texan)  having  the  chief  com- 
poems  to  American  and  British  periodi-  mand.  Price,  anxious  to  drive  the  Na- 
cals,  but  seldom  over  his  own  name.  His  tionals  out  of  Missouri,  consented/  Mc- 
chosen  signatures  were  Alpin  and  Allan  Culloch  divided  the  Confederate  forces 
Grant.  into  three  columns,  and  at  midnight,  Aug. 

Wilson,  William  Ltne,  educator;  born  7,  their  whole  army,  20,000  strong,  mov^ 

in  Jefferson   county,  Va.,  May  3,   1843;  towards     Springfield     under     McCulloch, 

graduated  at  Columbian  College  in  1860;  Pearce,  and  Price.    They  encamped,  on  the 

served,  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  in  0th,  near .  Wilson's  Creek,  10  mile»  south 

the  12th  Virginia  Cavalry;  was  Professor  of  Springfield,  wearied  and  half-famished, 

of  Ancient  Languages  in  Columbian  Col-  for  they  had  received  only  half-rations  for 

lege  in  1865-71 ;  studied  law,  and  was  ad-  ten    days,    and    had    eaten    nothing    for 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  later  began  twenty-four  hours.     Lyon's  force  was  so 

practice  ir  Charlestown,  W.  Va.    He  was  small  that  there  seemed  great  risk  in  ae- 
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cepting  battle,  but  he  feared   a   retreat  ducting  a  government  train  5   miles  in 

would  be  more  disastrous.    So  he  proceed-  length    and    valued    at   $1,500,000.      The 

ed  to  attack  the  Confederates  before  they  Confederates  did  not  follow.     The  battle 

could  rest.     Before  daylight,  Aug.  10,  he  of  Wilson's  Creek  had  ended  after  raging 

marched  in  two  columns — one  led  by  him-  live  hours.    It  was  very  sanguinary.    The 

self,  the  other  by  Colonel  Sigel.    His  own  Nationals   lost   between    1,200   and    1,300 

was  to  attack  their  front;   Sigel's,  com-  men,  and  the  Confederates  about  3,000. 

posed  of  1,200  men,  with  six  cannon,  was  WinanSy  Ross,  inventor;  born  in  Ver- 

to  attack  their  rear.  non,  N.  J.,  October,  1796;  showed  an  in- 

A  battle  began  at  an  early  hour.  Lyon's  ventive  |)ent  early  in  life;  and  was  sent 
column  bore  the  brunt.  Wherever  the  to  England  as  an  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
storm  raged  fiercest,  there  he  appeared,  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  examine  English 
encouraging  his  troops  by  words  and  railroad  systems.  Returning  to  the  United 
deeds.  First  his  horse  was  shot  under  States  he  constructed  the  first  locomotive 
him;  then  he  received  a  wound  in  his  leg,  used  with  success  on  the  Baltimore  and 
and  another  in  his  head,  which  partially  Ohio  Railroad.  He  also  designed  the  eight- 
stunned  him.  Swinging  his  sword  over  wheeled  car  and  the  camel-back  locomo- 
his  head  and  ordering  his  men  to  follow,  tive:  founded  in  Baltimore  the  most  ex- 
he  dashed  forward,  but  soon  fell  by  a  rifle-  tensive  railway  machine  works  in  the  Unit- 
ball  that  passed  through  his  body  near  c-d  States.  He  waA  chosen  to  the  extra  ses- 
his  heart.  On  the  death  of  Lyon,  the  com-  sion  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  in 
mand  of  his  column  devolved  on  Major  ISOl,  but  was  made  a  prisoner  in  Fort 
Sturgis.  Certain  defeat  seemed  to  await  McHenry.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
the  little  band.     Sigel  had  attacked  their  April  11,  1877. 

rear  with  his  six  cannon  and  was  at  first  His  son,  Thomas  DeKay,  engineer, 
successful,  driving  the  Confederates  out  born  in  Vernon,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6,  1820,  be- 
of  their  camp.  He  was  suddenly  defeated  came  a  partner  with  his  father  and  his 
by  a  trick.  Arrayed  like  National  brother,  William  Lewis.  In  1843,  with 
soldiers,  a  heavy  force  of  Confederates  Andrew  M.  Eastwick,  and  Joseph  Harri- 
approached  Sigel's  line.  Deceived,  he  son,  he  went  to  Russia  in  the  place  of  his 
greeted  them  in  a  friendly  way,  when  father,  who  had  been  invited  to  St.  Peters- 
suddenly  they  displayed  a  Confederate  burg  by  the  Russian  government,  and  exe- 
flag  and  attacked  the  Nationals  in  the  euted  a  contract  to  construct  the  rolling- 
most  furious  manner,  capturing  Sigel's  stock  of  the  railroad  between  St.  Peters- 
battery  and  scattering  all  but  300  of  his  burg  and  Moscow,  for  $3,000,000.  Later 
men.  He  saved  one  field-piece,  but  lost  other  contracts  were  concluded  which 
his  regimental  colors.  proved  very  lucrative.    He  invented  with 

Twice  afterwards  during  the  battle  the  his  father  and  brother  a  system  of  steam 
same  trick  was  played,  but  the  last  time  navigation  known  as  the  cigar-ship,  and  a 
without  success.  The  belligerents  were  tubular  arrangement  by  which  young  trout 
lighting  desperately  after  Lyon's  death,  could  be  easily  fed.  He  died  in  Newport, 
The  Union  column  stood  firm  a  long  time  R.  I.,  June  11,  1878. 
against  an  overwhelming  force.  At  length  Winchestery  Battles  of.  Banks  had 
it  began  to  bend,  when  Captain  Granger  won  a  race  with  "  Stonewall "  Jackson 
dashed  forward  with  portions  of  Kansas,  for  Winchester,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
Iowa,  and  Missouri  regiments,  supported  rest  there,  for  the  Confederates,  close  be- 
by  Dubois's  battery,  and  smote  the  Con-  hind  him,  were  20,000  strong,  while  the 
federates  so  fearfully  that  they  fled  from  Nationals  numbered  only  7,000.  (General 
the  field  in  broken  masses  to  the  shelter  Ewell,  who  lay  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  woods.  The  battle  ended,  and  the  of  Winchester,  attacked  Banks  before  the 
Confederates  held  the  field.  The  Nationals  dawn.  May  24,  1802,  and  a  furious  bat- 
fell  back  to  Springfield,  and  at  3  a.m.  the  tie  ensued  in  front  of  Winchester.  The 
next  day.  under  the  general  command  of  Confederates  were  kept  in  check  five  hours. 
Colonel  Sigel,  the  entire  Union  force  be-  Meanwhile,  Jackson's  whole  force  was  or- 
gan a  successful  retreat,  in  good  order,  dered  up,  when  Banks,  perceiving  that 
to  Holla,   125  miles  distant,  safely  con-  further  resistance  would  lead  to  destruo- 
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tion,  and  haTing  went  his  trains  forward  bis  forces  under  arms,  and,  at  8  A.at.  on 
towards  the  Potomac,  gare  an  order  for  Sept.  10,  they  were  in  motion  towards 
a  retreat  in  the  same  direction.  They  Winchester,  Wilson's  cavalrj  leading,  lol- 
{lassed  rapidly  through  the  town,  assailed  lowed  by  Wright's  and  Emory's  corps, 
in  the  streets  by  Confederates  of  both  Wilson  crossed  the  Opequan  at  dawn, 
seses,  firing  from  windows  and  throwing  charging  upon  and  sweeping  away  all  op- 
hand-grenades,  hot  water,  and  every  sort  posers,  and  securing  a  place,  within  two 
of  missile.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  miles  of  Winchester,  for  the  deplc^jrment 
wearied  and  battle-worn  troops  reached  of  the  army.  There  they  formed,  with 
Hartinsburg,  rested  a  few  hours,  and  then  Wright's  corps  on  the  left,  flanked  by 
pushed  on  12  miles  to  the  Potomac,  oppo-  Wilson's  cavalry,  Emory  in  the  centre,  and 
site  Williamsport.  Before  midnight  a  Crook's  Kanawha  infantry  in  reserve  in 
thousand  camp-fires  were  blazing  on  the  the  rear.  Early  had  turned  back  towards 
slopes  overlooking  the  river.  The  pursuit  Winchester  before  Sheridan  was  ready  for 
was  abandoned  at  Biartinsburg.  Within  battle,  and  strongly  posted  his  men  in  a 
forty-ei^t  hours  after  hearing  of  Kenly's  fortified  position  on  a  series  of  detached 
disaster.  Banks,  with  his  little  army,  had  hills.  Averill  had  followed  them  closely 
marched  6S  miles  and  fought  several  skir-  from  Bunker's  Hill,  and  he  and  Merritt 
mishes  and  one  severe  battle.  After  enveloped  Winchester  on  the  east  and 
menacing  Harper's  Ferry,  where  General  north  with  cavalry.  Between  the  two 
Sazton  was  in  command,  Jackson  beat  a  armies  lay  a  broken,  wooded  country, 
hasty  retreat  up  the  valley.  Banks's  loss  The  Nationals  attempted  to  reach  Early's 
during  this  masterly  retreat  was  thirty-  vulnerable  left  wing  and  centre,  and,  in 
eight  killed,  166  wounded,  and  711  miss-  so  doing,  encountered  a  terrible  tempest 
ing.  These  were  exclusive  of  Kenly's  com-  of  shells.  They  charged  Early's  centre 
mand  and  the  sick  and  wounded  in  bos-  furiously  and  carried  his  first  line.  The 
pitals  at  Strasburg  and  Winchester.  Only  assailing  columns  were  quidcly  hurled 
^  fifty-five  of  his  500  wagons  were  lost,  back  by  two  powerful  divisions.  It  seem- 
Jadcson's  loss,  including  that  at  Front  ed,  ifor  a  moment,  as  if  the  Nationals  had 
Royal,  was  sixty-eight  killed  and  329  lost  the  day.  The  Confederates  eagerly 
wounded.  His  gains  were  over  9,000  sought  to  seize  the  only  gorge  in  the  moon- 
small-arms  and  3,000  prisoners,  including  tains  through  which  the  Nationals  might 
700  sick  and  wounded.  retreat,  if  compelled  to.     This  was  well 

On  Aug.  7,  1864,  General  Sheridan  as-  defended  by  a  few  troops  at  first  Very 
sumed  the  command  of  the  Middle  Division  soon  the  Confederates  were  pushed  bade  to 
of  the  army,  with  his  headquarters  at  tlieir  linos.  This  was  followed  by  the  rapid 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  spent  a  month  in  rallying  of  the  broken  columns  of  the  Na- 
getting  his  forces  well  in  hand  for  an  tionals  and  reforming  of  their  line,  which 
■ggressive  campaign.     Early  tried  to  lure    hj)eedily  advanced. 

him  up  the  valley,  in  order  that  he  might  There  was  now  a  most  sanguinary  battle 
flank  him.  Sheridan  was  too  wary  for  until  4  p.m.,  when  a  loud  shout  was  heard 
him,  and  kept  the  entrance  into  Mary-  from  beyond  the  woods  on  the  Union  right, 
land  closely  guarded  against  Confederate  It  was  from  Crook's  (8th)  Corps — ^the 
raids.  General  Grant  visited  him  (Sept.  Army  of  Western  Virginia — ^which,  with 
16)  to  view  the  situation.  Sheridan  was  Torliert's  cavalry,  pressed  forward  in  the 
anxious  to  begin  offensive  operations.  The  face  of  a  murderous  fire  and  fell  heavily 
lieutenant-general  had  confidence  in  Shori-  upon  Karly's  left.  At  the  same  time 
dan,  and,  after  deliberation,  left  him,  with  there  was  a  general  charge  upon  the  Con- 
the  laconic  order,  "  Go  in!"  Sheridan  and  federate  centre  by  the  infantry,  and  by 
Early  then  confronted  each  other  at  Ope-  Wilson's  cavalry  on  Early's  right,  driving 
quan  Creek,  a  few  miles  east  of  Winches-  the  Confederates  to  the  fortified  heights, 
ter.  Sheridan  watched  his  antagonist  Before  5  p.m.  the  latter  were  carried, 
closely,  and  when,  on  Sept.  18,  Early  and  Early's  broken  columns  were  flying 
weakened  his  lines  by  sending  half  his  through  Winchester  and  up  the  valley 
army  on  a  reconnoissance  to  Martinshurg  towards  Strasburg,  in  full  retreat.  They 
(which   Averill    repulsed),   Sheridan   put    left  liehind  them  2,500  of  their  number  as 
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primnen,  with  nine  buttle  11  ugH  an<[  Ave    He  died  in  Braniliville,  S.  C,  Feb.  9,  IH 

pieces   of   artillery.     They    were   pursued    See  COHfEDEEATE  Pkisons. 

uiilil  dark.     The  Confedi'rateii  loal   about        Winder,  WnxiAM  Uenbt,  military  ofS'fl 

1,000   men   besides   the   prisoners!    Shcri-    ear;   born   in  Somerset  county,   Md.,   ~" 

dan's  loss  was  about  3,000.     Besides  the    IS,  1775;  graduated  at  the  Onivereity  o 

prisoners  taken  in  battle  there  were  about    Pennsylvania;     studied    law, 

3,000  wounded   left  in   Winchester.  practice  in  lialtimore  in  1T9S.     Id  March 

WlnchBBter,  Jahes,  military 
officer;  bom  in  White  Level, 
Md.,  Feb.  6,  1752;  was  appoint- 
ed a  lieutenant  in  the  3d  Mary- 
land Regiment  in  May,  1776; 
was  made  s  prisoner  by  the 
British  and  eicchanged  in  1780. 
On  March  27,  1812,  he  was  com- 
missioned  a  brigadier  ■  general 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Army  of  the  Northwest,  under 
Harrison.  He  was  made  prison- 
er by  General  Proctor  at  French- 
town,  Jan.  22,  1813,  and,  with 
otiier  oflieerB,  was  sent  to 
Quebec.  At  Beauport,  near  thiit 
city,  they  were  kept  in  conilnc- 
ment  more  than  a,  year,  and  were 
e:ich8nf;ed  in  the  spring  of  ISl-l. 
General  Winchester  resigned  his 
vommission  in  March.  1815.  lie 
died  near  Gallatin,  Tean.,  July 
27,  182a. 

Winchester,    Olivdr    Fisiier, 
manufacturer;    bom    in    Boston, 
Haas.,  in   ISlOi   acquired  great 
wealth,  which  he  invested  in  the  manufact-    1812,  )ic  was  appointed  I i eu tenant- col onell 
ure  of  riHes;   was  president  of  the  Win-   of  the   14th   United  States   Infantry,   an^l 
Chester    Repealing- Arms    C'ompany;     and    colonel   :n  July  following.     He  served 
lieutenant-governor     of     Connecticut     in    the     Niagara     frontier,     under     Oenen 
18RS.     He  gave  considerable  to  Vale  Col-    Smyth,    and    in    March,    181.1,    wag    i 
lege   and   founded   for   it   the   Winchester   missioned  brigadier-general.    Made  prisoniA 
Observatory.      He    died    in    New    Haven,    er   at   Stony  Creek,   Canada,   he   1 
Conn..  Dec.  10,  1880,  changed,    and     became     inspeclor-senerRl,^ 

Winder,  Jobs  Hesbt.  military  ofScer;  May  9.  1SI4.  Assigned  t 
born  in  Maryland  in  1800;  graduated  at  of  the  lOlh  District  (.luly  2,  1814), 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  was  in  command  ot  the  troops 
1H20;  promoted  captain  of  the  1st  Artil-  battle  of  DIadensburg,  and  engaged  in 
lery  in  October,  1842;  served  in  the  Meii-  the  unsuccessful  defence  of  Washlngt^m, 
citn  War.  winning  distinction  at  Contre-  D.  G.  General  Winder  resumed  the  prae- 
ras,  Chnrubusco.  Chapultepec.  and  the  fall  tice  of  his  profession  after  the  war.  in 
of  the  city  of  Mexico;  promoted  major  in  which  he  was  distinguished,  and  serval 
November,  1800;  resigned  in  the  following  with  credit  in  the  Senate  of  Maryland. 
April  and  joined  the  Confederate  army.  He  died  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  May  24,  1824. 
in  which  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-  Wlndom,  William,  financier;  born  in 
general  and  given  cammand  of  Richmond.  Belmont  county,  C.  May  10,  1827;  studiei 
having  under  his  charge  Belle  Isle  and  law.  settled  in  Minnesota,  and 
l.ibljy  prison.  I^^ter  he  whs  plared  in  Congress  In  ISSiMIS,  and  the  Unite 
mminnnd  ot  the  Andersonvillc  prison.  On.  States  Senate  in  1870-81.  He  atlatnc 
4ffll 
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prominence  on  the  Republican  side,  espe-  the  Pequod  Indians,  Chief-Justice  Ells- 
daily  in  financial  matters.  Three  times,  worth,  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Hewit,  Grov. 
in  1880,  1884,  and  1888,  his  name  was  Roger  Wolcott,  and  other  colonial  and 
presented  to  Republican  national  con-  Revolutionary  celebrities, 
ventions  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  Wines,  Enoch  Cobb,  penalogist;  bom 
Senator  Windom  was  a  member  of  Presi-  in  Hanover,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1806;  grad- 
dent  Garfield's  cabinet,  holding  the  treas-  uated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1827; 
ury  portfolio.  Retiring  after  Garfield's  taught  school  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Alex- 
death,  he  was  chosen  again  to  the  Senate,  andria,  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.  C;  be- 
where  he  remained  until  1883.  With  the  came  a  teacher  on  board  the  United  States 
return  of  the  Republicans  under  Presi-  ship  Constellation  in  1829;  and  later 
dent  Harrison  in  1889,  Windom  was  call-  taught  in  Princeton  and  Burlington,  N.  J., 
ed  to  take  his  former  cabinet  office.  He  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  was  ordained  in 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  term  when,  on  the  Congregational  Church  in  1849,  and 
Jan.  29,  1801,  he  was  an  invited  guest  held  pastorates  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  and  East- 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  board  of  hampton,  L.  I.,  till  1854,  when  he  was  ap- 
trade  in  New  York;  at  this  dinner  the  pointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Secretary  dropped  dead  just  after  finishing  Washington  College,  Pa.  He  was  made 
an  impressive  address  on  his  favorite  president  of  the  University  of  St.  Louis 
topic — finance.  in  1859;  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 

Winds,  William,  military  officer;  born  Prison    Association    from    1862    till    his 

in  Southhold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1727;  death;  and  was  actively  engaged  in  prison 

settled  in  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  early  in  reform.     In  1871  he  was  sent  to  Europe 

life;   was  captain  of  a  New  Jersey  com-  by  the  United  States  government  to  make 

pany  recruited  in  1758  to  take  part  in  the  arrangements  for  the  international  peni- 

conquest  of  Canada;  member  of  the  New  tentiary  congress  which   met  in  London, 

Jersey  Assembly   in    1772  and    1775;    ap-  England,  July  4,  1872.     It  appointed  an 

pointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ist  New  international    commission,    of    which    Dr. 

Jersey  Battalion  Nov.  7,  1775;   promoted  Wines  was  made  chairman.    He  published 

colonel  March  7,  1776;  and  later  was  com-  manv  volumes  on  the  transactions  of  this 

missioned   brigadier-general.     In    1775   he  body  and  of  prisons  and  reformatories  in 

served  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  there  the  United  States;  Ttco  Years  and  a  Half 

held    the    last    royal    governor    of    New  in  the  American  Navy,  etc.     He  died  in 

Jersey,  William  Franklin,  a  prisoner.    He  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1879. 
died  in  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12,  1789.  Wing,     Simon,     manufacturer;     bom 

Windsor,  a  town  in  Hartford  county,  Aug.  29,   1826;   settled  in  Boston,  Mass., 

Conn.,  on   the   Connecticut   and   Farming-  in   1800;   became  a  general  book  and  job 

ton    rivers,    containing    several    villages,  printer    and    a    manufacturer    of    photo- 

and  principally  enga^red  in  agriculture  and  graphic  goods:   did  much   to  make  ferro- 

the    manufacture    of    paper,    spool    silk,  type    photography    popular;     first    intro- 

cotton  warps,  and  machinery.     The  town  duced    tintypes    and    the    postage  -  stamp 

was  settled  under  the  leadership  of  Roger  size  of  photographs.     In  1892  he  was  the 

Ludlow,  a  distinguished  jurist  and  the  re-  candidate  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  for 

puted  author  of  the  constitution  adopted  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and       Wingate,  George  Wood,  lawyer;  born 

Wethers  field,   the  union   of  which   consti-  in   New   York,   July    1,    1840;    received   a 

tuted  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  in  public    school    education;    conducted    the 

1039  (see  CoNNErTiCLT).     The  settlement  contruction     of     elevated     railroads      in 

dates  from    1037,   the   place   receiving   its  Brooklyn,    and    is    vice-president    of    the 

name  in  February  of  that  year.    The  first  Brooklyn     Elevated     Railroad     Company. 

Congregational    church    here    was    erected  He   served    in    the    22d    New   York   Regi- 

in    1044.     Windsor   contains   the   home  of  ment   duriiij^   the   Civil    War;    introduced 

Chief- Justice     Oliver     Ellsworth,     of     the  rifle   practice   in   the   United   States  as  a 

l-nited  States  Snjirenie  Court,  and   many  part  of  military  instruction  in  the  State 

valuable  colonial  relics,  and  was  the  burial-  national     guards.      He    was     first    secre- 

place  of  Capt.  John  Mason,  who  conquered  tarv,  and  then  for  twenty-five  years  was 
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preeident  of  the  National  Rille  AsBOcia-  in  1620;  and  soon  afterwurda  buried  hia 
tion,  and  for  several  fears  waa  special  bride  here.  He  then  married  Susannah, 
inttructor  of  military  tactics  in  the  public  widow  of  William  White,  and  one  of  his 
schools  of  New  York.  He  was  author  of  fellow-passengers.  Winslow  offered  him- 
Wingat&a  ifanual  for  Rifle  Practice;  The  self  to  Massasoit,  the  Indian  sachem,  as 
Great  Cholera  Riot»;  On  EorBeback  a  hostage,  at  the  first  conference  between 
Through  the  YelloKttone,  etc.  the    English    and    the   natives,    and    won 

Wlnnehagt)  ladlans,  a  tribe  of  the  his  respect  and  afTectinn,  especially  bj 
Dakota  family,  whose  name  denotes  "  men  his  curing  the  old  ruler  of  an  illness  in 
from  the  salt  water."  They  seem  to  have  1023.  He  made  two  voyages  to  England 
been  foremost  in  the  eastward  migration 
of  the  Dakotas,  and  were  forced  back 
to  Green  Bay,  where  they  were  numerous 
and  powerful,  and  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
boring Algonquians.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  was  a  general  eon- 
federation  of  the  tribes  in  the  Northwest 
against  the  VVinnebagoea.  They  were 
driven  to  a  place  where  they  lost  600 
of  their  number,  and  afterwards  the  Illi- 
nois reduced  them  to  a  very  small  tribe; 
but  they  remained  very  turbulent.  Until 
the  conquest  of  Canada  they  were  with 
the  French,  and  after  that  with  the  Eng- 
lish, until  beaten  by  Wayne,  when  they 
became  a  party  to  the  treaty  at  Green- 
ville, in  1795.  With  Tecumseh  they  gave 
help  to  the  British  in  the  War  of  1S12. 
Afterwards,  for  many  years,  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in  1832,  fl823-lfl24)  as  agent  for  the  colony,  and 
there  were  continual  collisions  and  irrita-  in  1833  he  succeeded  Bradford  as  govem- 
tions  between  the  Winnebagoes  and  white  or.  He  again  visited  England,  where  he 
people  on  the  frontiers.  They  ceded  their  was  imprisoned  by  Archbishop  Laud  aev- 
lands  in  Wisconsin  and  became  lawless  entecn  weeks  for  teaching  in  the  church 
and  roving  bands.  They  had  reaervationa  and  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  as 
(from  which  tbey  were  removed  from  time  a  magistrate.  Winslow  was  one  of  the 
to  time)  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis-  most  active  men  in  the  colony,  and  was 
sissippi,  and,  finally,  they  had  begun  to  governor  three  successive  terms.  On  his 
plant  and  show  signs  of  civilization,  wben  return  from  Enf>1and.  in  1C24,  he  brought 
the  Sioux  War  broke  out,  in  ISSS,  and  with  bim  several  cows  and  a  bull,  the 
the  people  of  Minnesota  demanded  their  first  neat-cattle  seen  in  the  colony.  He 
removal.  They  were  disarmed  in  1863,  went  to  England  again  in  1640,  after  the 
and  driven  into  the  wilderness  on  the  Mis-  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  there  proposed, 
sissippi  River,  Dakota  Territory.  They  and  aided  in  forming,  the  Society  for  the 
were  finally  settled  at  the  Omaha  and  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
Winnebago  agency  in  Nebraska,  where,  land.  Cromwell  so  appreciated  his  worth 
in  1B99,  they  numbered  1,173.  and  had  that  he  offered  him  such  distinctions  and 
farms,  cottages,  and  stock;  they  dressed  emoluments  in  England  that  he  never  re- 
tike  white  people,  and  bad  three  schools,  turned  to  America.  When  Cromwell  sent 
There  were  1,202  Omahas  at  the  same  out  an  expedition  aj^inst  the  Spaniards  , 
agency.  in  the  West  Indie*.  Winslow  was  commis- 

WtiulO'w,  Edward,  colonial  governor;  sioned  to  superintend  it.  Before  the  work 
bom  in  Droitwich,  Kngland,  Oct.  18,  1595;  was  done  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and 
became  a  Puritan  in  his  youth;  married  died  on  shipboard.  May  8,  1(155. 
the  daughter  of  a  Dissenter;  came  to  Winslow,  -TonN.  military  officer;  born 
America  from  Holland,  in  the  Mt^flower,  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Hay  27,  1702; 
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wai  the  principal  actor,  under  euprrior 
orderB.  in  the  tragedy  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  AcadiRDs  from  Nova  Seotin  in  ITS5. 
It  IB  Mid  that,  twenty  yenrs  afterwards, 
nearly  every  person  of  Winslow'e  lineage 
wae  a  refugee  on  the  soil  from  which 
the  Aeadians  were  driven.  In  1756  Wins- 
low  was  commander-in-chief  at  Fort  WiH- 
i«m  Henry,  Lake  George,  and  a  major-gen- 
rral  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in 
1T58-SD.  In  1TS2  he  wae  appointed  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  councillor  and 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
during  the  Stamp  Act  eicitument.  He  wae 
an  original  founder  of  the  town  of  Wina- 
low.  Me.,  in  1766.  He  died  in  Hingham, 
Mass.,  April  17,  1774.    See  Acadia. 

Wlnslow,  John  Abcbdm,  naval  officer; 
bom  in  Wilmington.  N.  C,  Nov.  IIJ.  1811; 
was  appointed  midshipman  in  1S27;  be- 
came   lieutenant    in    1830,    diatinguiabed 
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Indians  in  buttle;  and  tn  I76S  removed 
North  Carolina.  When  the  Revolution 
gan  he  was  appointed  a  major, and  bad  fre- 
quent encounters  with  Tories.  In  the  bat- 
tle at  King^s  Mountain  he  commanded 
right  wing,  and  was  voted  a  sword  by  North 
Carolina  for  his  gallantry.  He  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees  in  1777,  served 
in  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  and 
nae  member  of  Congress  from  1793  to 
1T95,  and  again  in  1803.  He  died  near 
Crermantown,  N.  C,  in  1814. 

Wi&slow,  JosuB,  colonial  governor : 
bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass..  in  lU2tti  eon  nf 
Edward  WJnslow;  was  in  command  of  a 
military  company  in  Marehfleld,  in  \^t. 
and  was  general -in-ehief  of  the  forces  of 
the  united  colonies  of  New  England. 
raised  against  King  Philip,  in  1675.  Uc 
WHS  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  unit- 
ed colonies  for  thirteen  years  (1658-71). 
He  became  the  first  native  governor  of 
Plymouth  colony  in  1G73,  and  filled  that 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Marsh- 
Aeld,  Mass.,  Dec.  IS,  1080.  See  Wn.t- 
lAn'a  Wab,  Kino. 

Winaor,    JrsTiH,    historian;    born    in 
Boston.  Mass..  Jan.  2,   1831;   educated  at 
Cambridge.    Paris,    and    Heidelberg ; 
superintendent   of  the   Boston   Public 
brary   in   1868-7T;    librarian   of   1 
from   1877   till   his   death,   in   Cambrt^ 
Mass..  Oct.  22,  1897.  He  contributed  to  tl 
Knickerbocker  Moganne  and  other  periodi-  " 
cals;   and   wrote   Reader's   IJandy-boak  of 
Ihc  American  ftenolulwn  :  Memorial  Bi»- 
I   of   Beaton:   fiarraltPe   and   Critical 
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himself  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was 
attached  to  the  MiBsiseippi  flotilla  in  18G1. 
In  1S63  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Kearaarge,  and  on  June  19.  18&I,  he 
sank  the  Alabama  Iq.  r.)  olT  Cherbourg. 
France.  For  this  action  he  was  promoted 
commodore.  He  wae  in  command  of  the 
Oulf  SqufldroD  in  1860-67.  of  the  Pacific 
Reet  in  1871,  and.  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
of  the  navy-yard  at  Portsmouth.  He  died 
in  Boston.  Sept.  2B,  187.'5. 

Wlnslow,  Joseph,  military  officer;  bom 
ill  Virginia  in  1740;  joined  u  coiiipany  of 
raiigeri'   in   1760;   was  twice  wounded  hy 


The  SIrugrile  in  Ameriea  Bettai 
Fiiigtand  and  France,  etc. 

WinstoD,  John  Anthony,  le^daUt 
born  in  Madison  county.  Aln..  Sept.  4, 
1812;  educated  at  La  Grange  College.  Ala., 
and  Nashville  ITniversity,  Tenn. ;  became 
a  cotton  planter  and  commiesion  mer- 
chant; was  elected  to  the  State  House  of 
KepreRcntatires  in  1R4I)  and  1842.  and 
to  the  Senate  in  1845.  and  served  as 
president  of  the  latter  for  many  years; 
rsised  two  companiea  of  troops  for  the 
Mexican  War  in  1846,  and  wna  made 
colonel  of  the  Ist  Alalwima  Volunteers, 
but  the  regiment  wan  not  accepted.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  Alabama  in  I85S 
and  I85S:  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
»»  cnlnnel  of  the  Rth  Alalmma  Regiment ; 
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commanded  «  brigade  in  the  Penineular  peniniula  of  Shawmut,  where  there  va> 
campaign;  and  soon  afterwards  resigned  a  spriiig  of  pure  and  wholeRome  water, 
hffl  commiBsioD.  lie  was  a  delegate  to' the  and  seated  themselves,  niid  called  the 
State  constitutional  convention  of  ISIHi;  place  Trimountain,  on  account  of  thre« 
refused  to  take  a  seat  in  the  United  States  hills.  It  vas  afterwards  called  Boston, 
Senate;  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  and  became  the  capital  of  New  England. 
governor,  and  lived  in  retirement,  devot- 
ing himself  to  aiding  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute. He  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Dec.  21, 
1B71. 

Winter,  Wiluam,  author;  bom  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  July  IS,  1836;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  Law  School  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  contributed  to 
papers  and  magazines  for  more  than  forty 
years;  has  been  dramatic  critic  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  since  186S ;  and  wrote 
Life  and  Art  of  Edwin  Booth;  Life  and 
Art  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  etc. 

Winthrop,  Fitz-John,  military  officer; 
bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  March  IS,  ISSO; 
son  of  John  Winthrop,  2d;  went  to  Eng- 
land ;  held  a  commission  under  Richard 
Cromwell ;  and,  returning  to  Connecticut, 
became  a  representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  confederacy  in  1671,  He  served 
us  major  in  King  Philip's  War,  and  in 
1686  was  one  of  the  council  of  Governor 

Andros.  In  1690  he  was  major-general  of  When  Sir  Henry  Vane  came,  and  was 
the  army  designed  to  operate  against  Can-  elected  governor,  Winthrop  was  made  bis 
ada,  and  conducted  the  expedition  with  deputy,  and  it  wus  at  that  time  that  the 
skill  and  prudence.  He  was  agent  of  the  controversy  with  Anne  Hutchinson  oe- 
colony  in  England;  and  so  wisely  did  he  curred  (see  Hdtchinson,  Anne).  Win- 
conduct  affairs  that  the  legislature  of  Mas-  throp  again  became  governor  in  1637,  and 
sachusetts  gave  him  92,000.  He  was  gov-  from  that  time  until  bis  death  be  held 
emor  of  Connecticut  from  1698  until  his  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  a  greater 
death.  Like  his  father,  he  was  fond  of  part  of  the  time.  Governor  Winthrop 
Hcientiflc  pursuits,  and  was  a  fellow  of  kept  a  journal  of  the  transactions  of  the 
the  Boyal  Society.  He  died  in  Boston,  colony,  which  has  been  published — ^the 
MasR..  Nov.  27,  1707.  first   two   books    in    17B0,   and   the   third 

Winthrop,  John,  colonial  governor;  (the  manuscript  of  which  was  found  in 
bom  near  Groton,  Suffolk,  England,  Jan.  IS16,  in  the  New  England  Library,  kept 
22,  15S8;  arrived  at  Salem  in  the  summer  in  the  tower  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
of  1630,  with  900  emigrants,  in  several  house,  in  Boston)  was  published  with  the 
ships,  and  on  the  voyage  employed  a  por-  first  two,  in  complete  form,  with  notes  by 
tron  of  his  time  in  writing  a  work  en-  James  Savage,  in  1825-26.  He  died  in 
titled  A  Model  of  Chriitian  Charity.  On  Boston,  Jlasa.,  March  20,  1649. 
his  arrival,  the  government,  administered  Winthrop,  John,  colonist;  bom  in 
by  Endicott,  was  transferred  to  him.  He  Groton,  Suffolk,  England,  Feb.  12,  1606; 
was  a  just  magistrate,  and  managed  son  of  the  preceding;  educated  at  Trinity 
the  afTairs  of  the  colony  with  vigor  and  College,  Dublin;  entered  the  public  service 
discretion  until  succeeded  by  Thomas  early;  was  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief 
Dudley,  in  1634.  Winthrop  and  the  whole  of  the  Huguenots  of  La  Rochelle,  in 
company  who  came  with  him  intended  to  1627 ;  and  the  next  year  was  attached  to 
join  the  settlers  at  Charlestown,  but,  it  tbe  English  embassy  at  Constantinople, 
being  sickly  there,  they  went  over  to  tbe  In  1631  he  came  to  America,  but  soon  r«- 
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tumtd  to  EngUnd.  He  was  lent  h»A  in 
1636,  tM  governor  of  tbe  Coniiecticut 
colony,  by  Lords  6*7  and  Seal  Mid  Brook, 
built  a  fort  at  the  month  of  the  Conneoti- 
eut  River,  and  there  begaD  a  viliage 
named  Bay-Brook.  In  IMS  he  founded 
New  London,  on  the  Thames.  Under  the 
constitution  of  the  eolony  be  was  sne- 
eeeded  by  John  Hayne,  and  waa  elected 
governor  in  IBS7,  and  sgain  in  16SQ.  He 
held  the  office  until  his  death.  After 
ths  accession  of  Charles  IL  ( 1S60)  Win- 
throp  went  to  England  to  obtain  a  charter 
from  the  King.     The  colonists  had  been 


stordf  repnblleuia  during  tlia  iBtorrag- 
unm,  and  the  King  did  not  feel  well  die- 
poacd  towards  them,  and  at  fint  lu  re- 
fused to  grant  them  a  charter.  Fimllf, 
when  Winthrop  presented  hla  Hajea^ 
witb  a  ring  which  Charles  L  had  givoi 
to  his  father,  the  heart  of -the  iBBaarsh 
was  touched,  and  he  granted  A  dinrter, 
Uay  1  (N.  S.),  IM2.  While  attcodl^c 
the  Congreaa  of  the  New  EngUod  Con- 
federal in  Boston  as  delegate  from  Oob- 
necticut,  Winthrop  was  seised  with  an 
illness  that  caused  his  deftth,  April  5, 
1678. 


WIMTHBOP,   BOBBBT   CHABLEB 

Tlnthrop,  Robebt  Cbari^es,  states-  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  orator,  HI» 
man;  "hota  in  Boston,  Moaa.,  Hay  12,  public  addresses  include  those  at  the  li^- 
1809,  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  ing  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Washington 
from  Qov.  John  Winthrop;  graduated  at  Monument  (iB48)  ;  on  the  completlim  of 
Harvard  in  1SZ8;  studied  law  with  the  monument  (lS8fi);  on  Uie  2fiOth  an- 
Danlel  Webster;  was  a  member  of  the  niversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
HasBsehusetU  legislature,  1838-10,  and  (1870) ;  on  the  Centennial  (July  4,  IBT6), 
and  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  sor- 
render  of  Comwallis  ( 1881 ) .  Sevoral  of 
his  orations  were  delivered  on  the  Invita- 
tion of  Congress.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Haas.,  Nov.  18,  18M. 

CenlettnM  Oralum. — Hie   fbllowing  la 
Hr.  Winthrop'a  oration  on  the  o    ' 
of  the  Declaration  of  I   " 
livered  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  *,  1876: 

Our  fathers  were  no  propagandists  of 
republican  inatitut.onH  in  the  abstract. 
Their  own  adv^tion  of  a  republican  form 
waa.  at  the  moment,  almost  as  :auJh  a 
mntior  of  chance  as  of  choice,  of  necessity 
as  of  preference.  Th  thirteen  eolonies 
had,  linppily,  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  were  too 
widply  calouB  of  each  other,  also,  to 
admit  for  an  instant  any  ides  of  centrali- 
zation: and  without  centralization  a  mon- 
archy, or  any  other  form  of  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment, waa  out  of  the  question.  Union 
of  Congreae.  1S4I-42,  and  1843-50.  From  was  thpn,  aa  it  ia  now,  the  only  safety 
1847  to  1840  he  was  speaker  of  the  Houae.  for  liberty;  but  it  could  only  be  a  eon- 
He  was  president  of  the  electoral  collefne  atitutional  union,  a  limited  and  restricted 
of  Massachusetts  in  1S48,  and  in  IB50  union,  founded  on  compromises  and  mutual 
waa  appointed  Unittd  States  Senator  to  conceaaiona:  a  union  recognizing  a  large 
All  the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  Webeter.  meaaure  of  State  righta — reating  not  only 
He  was  president  of  the  Massacbuaetto  on  the  diviaion  of  powers  among  legfsla- 
Eiatorical  Society  for  thirty  years,  and  tive  and  executive  departments,  but  resting 
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also  on  the  distribution  of  powers  between  kind.  Their  little  flags  of  hope  and  prom- 
the  States  and  the  nation,  both  deriving  ise  are  floating  to-day  from  every  cottage 
their  original  authority  from  the  people,  window  along  the  road-side.  With  those 
and  exercising  that  authority  for  the  peo-  young  hearts  it  is  safe. 
pie.  This  was  the  system  contemplated  by  Meantime  we  may  all  rejoice  and  take 
the  declaration  of  1776.  This  was  the  sys-  courage,  as  we  remember  of  how  great  a 
tem  approximated  to  by  the  confederation  drawback  and  obstruction  our  example 
of  1778-81.  This  was  the  system  finally  has  been  disembarrassed  and  relieved 
consummated  by  the  Constitution  of  1789.  within  a  few  years  past.  Qertainly  we 
And  under  this  system  our  great  example  cannot  forget  this  day,  in  looking  back 
of  self-government  has  been  held  up  before  over  the  century  which  is  gone,  how  long 
the  nations,  fulfilling,  so  far  as  it  has  that  example  was  overshadowed,  in  the 
fulfilled  it,  that  lofty  mission  which  is  eyes  of  our  men,  by  the  existence  of  Afri- 
recognized  to-day  as  "  liberty  enlighten-  can  slavery  in  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
ing  the  world."  our  country.  Never,  never,  however — it 
Let  me  not  speak  of  that  example  in  may  be  safely  said — ^was  there  a  more 
any  vainglorious  spirit.  Let  me  not  seem  tremendous,  a  more  dreadful  problem  sub- 
to  arrogate  for  my  country  anything  of  mitted  to  a  nation  for  solution  than  that 
superior  wisdom  or  virtue.  Who  will  pre-  which  this  institution  involved  for  the 
tend  that  we  have  always  made  the  most  United  States  of  America.  Nor  were  we 
of  our  independence,  or  the  best  of  our  alone  responsible  for  its  existence.  I  do 
liberty?  Who  will  maintain  that  we  have  not  speak  of  it  in  the  way  of  apology  for 
always  exhibited  the  brightest  side  of  ourselves.  Still  less  would  I  refer  to  it 
our  institutions,  or  always  intrusted  their  in  the  way  of  crimination  or  reproach 
administration  to  the  wisest  or  worthiest  towards  others,  abroad  or  at  home.  But 
men?  Who  will  deny  that  we  have  some-  the  well-known  paragraph  on  this  sub- 
times  taught  the  world  what  to.  avoid,  ject  in  the  original  draught  of  the  decla- 
as  well  as  what  to  imitate;  and  that  the  rat\on  is  quite  too  notable  a  reminiscence 
cause  of  freedom  and  reform  has  some-  of  the  little  desk  before  me  to  be  for- 
times  been  discouraged  and  put  back  by  gotten  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  That 
our  shortcomings,  or  by  our  excesses?  omitted  clause — ^which,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
Our  light  has  been  at  best  but  a  revolving  tells  us,  "  was  struck  out  in  compliance 
light;  warning  by  its  darker  intervals  or  to  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,"  not 
its  sombre  shades,  as  well  as  cheering  by  without  "  tenderness,"  too,  as  he  adds, 
its  flashes  of  brilliancy,  or  by  the  clear  to  some  "  Northern  brethren,  who,  though 
lustre  of  its  steadier  shining.  Yet,  in  they  had  very  few  slaves  themselves, 
spite  of  all  its  imperfections  ancL  ir-  had  been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of 
regularities,  to  no  other  earthly  light  them  to  others "  —  contained  the  direct 
have  so  many  eyes  been  turned;  from  no  allegation  that  the  King  had  "prostituted 
other  earthly  illumination  have  so  many  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legisla- 
hearts  drawn  hope  and  courage.  It  has  tive  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this 
breasted  the  tides  of  sectional  and  of  execrable  commerce."  That  memorable 
party  strife.  It  has  stood  the  shock  of  clause,  omitted  for  prudential  reasons 
foreign  and  of  civil  war.  It  will  still  hold  only,  has  passed  into  history,  and  its 
on,  erect  and  unextinguished,  defying,  truth  can  never  be  disputed.  It  recalls 
"  the  returning  wave "  of  demoralization  to  us,  and  recalls  to  the  world,  the  his- 
and  corruption.  Millions  of  young  hearts  in  torical  fact — ^which  we  certainly  have  a 
all  quarters  of  our  land  are  awakening  at  special  right  to  remember  this  day — that 
this  moment  to  the  responsibility  which  not  only  had  African  slavery  found  its 
rests  peculiarly  upon  them,  for  rendering  portentous  and  pernicious  way  into  our 
its  radiance  purer  and  brighter  and  more  colonies  in  their  earliest  settlement,  but 
constant.  Millions  of  young  hearts  are  that  it  had  been  fixed  and  fastened  upon 
resolving  at  this  hour  that  it  shall  not  some  of  them  by  royal  vetoes,  prohibiting 
be  their  fault  if  it  do  not  stand  for  a  the  passage  of  laws  to  restrain  its  further 
century  to  come,  as  it  has  stood  for  a  introduction.  It  had  thus  not  only  en- 
century  past,  a  beacon  of  liberty  to  man-  twined   and   entangled   itself   about   the 
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vciry  roots  of  our  ehoiooit  hanretta — until  years  before,  in  my  own  hcftring,  on  tlio 
slavery  and  cotton  at  last  seemed  as  in-  floor  of  Congress,  while  I  was  your  rep- 
separaUe  as  the  tares  and  wheat  of  the  resentative.  I  ren^ember  well  the  harst 
saered  parable— but  it  had  engrafted  it-  of  indignation  and  derision  with  whidi 
self  upon  the  very  fabrie  of  our  govern-  that  wuning  was  received.  No  prediction 
ment  We  all  know,  the  world  knows,  of  Cassandra  was  ever  more  scorned  than 
that  our  independence  could  not  have  been  his,  and  he  did  not  live  to  witness  its 
achieved,  our  Union  could  not  have  been  verification.  But  whoever  else  may  have 
maintained,  our  Constitution  could  not  been  more  immediately  and  personally  in- 
have  been  established,  without  the  adop-  strumental  in  the  final  resnli--ihe  brave 
tlon  of  those  compromises  which  recog-  soldiers  who  fought  the  battles,  or  the 
nised  its  continued  existence,  and  left  it  gallant  generals  who  led  them — the  devot- 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  States  of  ed  philanthropists  or  the  ardent  statesmen, 
which  it  was  the  grievous  inheritance,  who,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  labored 
And  from  that  day  forward  the  method  for  it — the  martyr-President  who  proetalm- 
of  dealing  with  it,  of  disposing  of  it,  e*l  it — the  true  story  of  emancipation  ean 
and  of  extinguishing  it  became  more  never  be  fairly  and  fully  told  without  the 
and  more  a  problem  full  of  terrible  per-  "  old  man  eloquent,"  who  died  beneath  the 
plexity,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  human  roof  of  the  Capitol  nearly  thirty  years  ago^ 
solution.  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 

Oh,  that  it  could  have  been  solved  at  figures  of  the  narrative, 
last  by  some  process  less  deplorable  and  But,  thanks  be  to  €k>d«  who  overmlea 
dreadful  than  civil  war!  How  unspeak-  everything  for  good,  that  great  event,  the 
aUy  glorious  it  would  have  been  for  us  grandest  of  our  American  age^  great 
this  day  could  the  great  emancipation  enough  alone  and  by  itself  to  give  a  name 
have  been  concerted,  arranged,  and  ulti-  and  a  character  to  any  age — has  been  fto- 
mately  effected  without  violence  or  blood-  complished,  and,  by  His  blessing,  we  pira- 
shed,  as  a  simple  and  sublime  act  of  sent  our  country  to  the  world  this  day 
philanthropy  and  justice!     ^  without  a  slave,  white  or  blade,  upon  Ha 

But  it  was  not  in  the  divine  economy  soil!  Thanks  be  to  God,  not  onfy  that 
that  so  huge  an  original  wrong  should  our  beloved  Union  has  been  saved,  bat 
be  righted  by  an  easy  process.  The  de-  that  it  has  been  made  both  easier  to  save 
eree  seemed  to  have  gone  forth  from  the  and  better  worth  saving  hereafter  by  the 
very  registries  of  heaven:  final  solution  of  a  problem  before  whidi 

all  human  wisdom  had  stood  aghast  and 

"^^^lnu8^^'   *«»'«'•*«'   »«<»   ImmedlcoMte   confounded     for     so     many    generaUona. 

Bnte  rccidencfiim  est."  Thanks  be  to  God,  and  to  Him  be  all  the 

praise  and  the  glory,  we  can  read  the  great 

The  immedicable  wound  must  be  cut  words  of  the  Declaration,  on  this  centen-^ 
away  by  the  sword!  Again  and  again  as  nial  anniversary,  without  reservation  or 
that  terrible  war  went  on  we  might  almost  evasion :  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
hear  voices  crying  out,  in  the  words  of  the  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
old  prophet:  "O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  .equal,  and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet T  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
Put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard;  rest,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
and  be  still.*'  But  the  answering  voice  pursuits  of  happiness."  The  lq;end  on 
seemed  not  less  audible :  "  How  can  it  be  that  new  colossal  pharos  at  Long  Island 
quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  may  now  indeed  be  '*  Liberty  enlightening 
charge?"  the  world!" 

And  the  war  went  on — ^bravely  fought  on  We  come,  then,  to-day,  fellow-citiaens, 
both  sides,  as  we  all  know — ^until,  as  one  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  God  and 
of  its  necessities,  slavery  was  abolished,  man,  to  pass  down  our  country,  and  its 
It  fell  at  last  under  that  rifijht  of  war  institutions  —  not  only  wholly  without 
to  abolish  it  which  the  late  John  Quinoy  scars  and  blemishes  upon  their  front- 
Adams  had  been  the  first  to  announce  in  not  without  shadows  on  the  past  or  donds 
the  way  of  warning,  more  than  twenty   of  the  future — ^but  freed  forever  from  at 
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least  one  great  stain,  and   firmly  rooted  could    not   omit   to    warn    thefn    against 

in  the  love  and  loyalty  of  a  united  peo-  political  intrigue,  as  well  as  against  per- 

pie — to  the  generations  which  are  to  sue-  sonal  licentiousness;  and  to  implore  them 

ceed  us.  to  regard  principle  and  character,  rather 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  sue-  than  mere  party  allegiance,  in  the  choice 

ceeding   generations,    as   we    commit    the  of  men  to  rule  over  them, 

sacred  trust  to  their  keeping  and  guar-  I  could  not  omit  to  call  upon  them  to 

dianship?  foster  and  further  the  cause  of  universal 

If  I  could  hope,  without  presumption,  education;    to  give  a   liberal   support  to 

that  any  humble  counsels  of  mind,  on  this  our  schools  and  colleges;  to  promote  the 

hallowed    anniversary,    could    be    remem-  advancement  of  science  and  of  art,  in  all 

bered  beyond  the  hour  of  their  utterance,  their  multiplied  divisions  and  relations; 

and  reach  the  ears  of  my  countrymen  in  and   to  encourage  and   sustain  all   those 

future  days ;  if  I  could  borrow  "  the  mas-  noble   institutions   of   charity,   which,    in 

terly  pen "  of  Jefferson,  and  produce  words  our    own    land,    above    all    others,    have 

which   should    partake   of   the   immortal-  given   the   crowning  grace   and  glory   to 

ity  of  those  which  he  wrote  on  this  little  modern  civilization. 

desk;   if  I  could  command  the  matchless  I  could  not  refrain  from  pressing  upon 

tongue  of  John  Adams,  when  he  poured  them  a  just  and  generous  consideration 

out  appeals  and  arguments  which  moved  for  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  their 

men  from  their  seats,  and  settled  the  des-  fellow-men  everywhere,  and  an  earnest  ef- 

tinies  of  a  nation ;  if  I  could  catch  but  a  fort  to  promote  peace  and  good-will  among 

single  spark  of  those  electric  fires  which  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Franklin    wrestled    from    the    skies,    and  I  could  not  refrain  from  reminding  them 

flash  down  a  phrase,  a  word,  a  thought,  of  the  shame,  the  unspeakable  sLame  and 

along    the   magic    chords,    which    stretch  ignominy,   which   would   attach   to   those 

across    the    ocean    of    the    future  —  what  who   should    show    themselves   unable   to 

could  I,  what  would  I  say?  uphold  the  glorious  fabric  of  self-govern- 

I  could  not  omit,  certainly,  to  reiterate  ment  which  had  been  formed  for  them  at 

the  solemn  obligations  which  rest  on  ev-  such  cost  by  their  fathers:    "  Videte,  vi- 

ery    citizen    of    this    republic    to    cherish  dete^  ne,  ut  illia  pulcherrimum  fuit  tantiun 

and   enforce   the  great   principles  pf   our  vohis  imperii  gloriam  relinquere,  sic  aolis 

colonial  and  Revolutionary  fathers  —  the  turpissimum    8it,    illud    quod    ctccepistis, 

principles  of  liberty  and  law,  one  and  in-  tueri  et  conscrvare  non  posse!" 

separable — the   principles   of   the   Consti-  And   surely,   most   surely,   I   could  not 

tution  and  the  Union.  fail  to  invoke  them  to  imitate  and  emulate 

I  could  not  omit  to  urge  on  every  man  the  example  of  virtue  and  purity  and  pa- 

to   remember   that   self-government   polit-  triotism,  which  the  great  founders  of  our 

ically  can  be  successful  only  if  it  be  ac-  colonies  and  of  our  nations  had  so  abun- 

companied  by  self-government  personally;  dantly  left  them. 

that  there  must  be  government  some-  But  could  I  stop  there?  Could  I  hold 
where;  and  that,  if  the  people  are  indeed  out  to  them,  as  the  results  of  a  long  life 
to  be  sovereigns,  they  must  exercise  their  of  observation  and  experience,  nothing  but 
sovereignty  over  themselves  individually,  the  principles  and  examples  of  great  men? 
as  well  as  over  themselves  in  the  agf^re-  Who  and  what  are  great  men?  "Woe 
gate,  regulating  their  own  lives,  resisting  to  the  country,"  said  Metternich  to  our 
their  own  temptations,  subduing  their  own  own  Ticknor,  forty  years  ago,  "  whose  con- 
passions,  and  voluntarily  imposing  upon  dition  and  institutions  no  longer  produce 
themselves  some  measure  of  that  restraint  great  men  to  manage  its  affairs."  The 
and  discipline  which,  under  other  sys-  wily  Austrian  applied  his  remark  to  Eng- 
tems,  is  supplied  from  the  armories  of  land  at  that  day;  but  his  woe — if  it  be 
arbitrary  power — the  discipline  of  virtue  woe — ^would  have  a  wider  range  in  our 
in  the  place  of  the  discipline  of  slavery,  time,  and  leave  hardly  any  land  unreach- 

I    could    not    omit    to    caution    them  ed.    Certainly  we  hear  it  nowadays,  at  ev- 

against  the   corrupting  influences  of  in-  ery  turn,  that  never  before  has  there  been 

temperance,  extravagance,  and  luxury.    I  so  striking  a  disproportion  between  sup- 
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ply  and  demand,  as  at  this  moment,  the 
world  over,  in  the  commodity  of  great 
men. 

But  who,  and  what,  are  great  men? 
"And  now  stand  forth,"  says  an  emi- 
nent Swiss  historian,  who  had  completed 
a  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
at  the  very  moment  when,  as  he  says, 
*'  a  blaze  of  freedom  is  just  bursting  forth 
beyond  the  ocean " — "  And  now  stand 
forth,  ye  gigantic  forms,  shades  of  ttie 
first  chieftains,  and  sons  of  God,  who 
glimmer  among  the  rocky  halls  and  moun- 
tain fortresses  of  the  ancient  world ;  and 
you  conquerors  of  the  world  from  Baby- 
lon and  from  Macedonia;  ye  dynasties  of 
Cssars,  of  Huns,  Arabs,  Moguls,  and  Tar- 
tars; ye  commanders  of  the  faithful  on 
the  Tigris,  and  commanders  of  the  faith- 
ful on  the  Tiber;  you  hoary  counsellors 
of  kings,  and  peers  of  sovereigns;  war- 
riors on  the  car  of  triumph,  covered  with 
scars  and  crowned  with  laurels,  ye  long 
row  of  consuls  and  dictators,  famed  for 
your  lofty  minds,  your  unshaken  con- 
stancy, your  ungovernable  spirit; — stand 
forth,  and  let  us  survey  for  a  while  your 
assembly,  like  a  council  of  the  gods!  what 
were  ye?  The  first  among  mortals?  Sel- 
dom can  you  claim  that  title!  The  best 
of  men?  Still  fewer  of  you  have  deserved 
such  praise!  Were  ye  the  compellers,  the 
instigators  of  the  human  race,  the  prime 
movers  of  all  their  works?  Rather  let 
us  say  that  you  were  the  instruments, 
that  vou  were  the  wheels,  bv  whoso  means 
the  Invisible  Being  has  oondnctpd  the  in- 
comprehensible fabric  of  universal  •gov- 
ernment  across   the   ocean   of    time!" 

Instruments  and  wheels  of  the  Invisible 
Governor  of  the  universe!  This  is  in- 
deed all  which  the  greatest  men  ever  have 
been,  or  ever  can  be.  No  flatteries  of 
courtiers,  no  adulations  of  the  multitude. 
no  audacity  of  self-relianee.  no  intoxica- 
tions of  success,  no  evolutions  or  develop- 
ments of  science  can  make  more  or  other 
of  them.  This  is  "  the  sea-mark  of  their 
utmost  sail,"  the  goal  of  their  farthest 
run,  the  very  round  and  top  of  their  high- 
est soaring. 

Oh,  if  there  could  be,  to-day.  a  deeper 
and  more  pervading  impression  of  this 
great  truth  throughout  our  land,  and  a 
more  prevailing  conformity  of  our 
thoughts  and   words  and   acts  to  the   les- 
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sons  which  it  involves — if  we  could  lift 
ourselves  to  a  loftier  sense  of  our  rela- 
tions to  the  Invisible — if  in  surveying  our 
past  history  we  could  catch  larger  and 
more  exalted  views  of  our  destinies  and 
our  responsibilities — if  we  could  realize 
that  the  want  of  good  men  may  be  a 
heavier  woe  to  a  land  than  any  want  of 
what  the  world  calls  great  men — our  cen- 
tennial year  would  not  only  be  signalized 
by  splendid  ceremonials  and  magnificent 
commemorations  and  gorgeous  exposi- 
tions, but  it  would  go  far  towards  ful- 
filling something  of  the  grandeur  of  that 
"  acceptable  year  "  which  was  announced 
by  higher  than  human  lips,  and  would 
be  the  auspicious  promise  and  pledge  of 
the  glorious  second  century  x)f  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  for  our  country! 

For,  if  that  second  century  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  to  go  on  safely  to  its  close, 
or  is  to  go  on  safely  and  prosperously  at 
all,  there  must  be  some  renewal  of  that 
old  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience 
to  divine,  as  well  as  human  laws,  which 
iias  been  our  security  in  the  past.  There 
must  be  faith  in  something  higher  and 
better  than  ourselves.  There  must  be  a 
reverent  acknowledgment  of  an  unseen, 
but  all-seeing,  all -control  ling  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  His  word.  His  day,  His  house. 
His  worship,  must  be  sacred  to  our  chil- 
dren, as  they  have  been  to  their  fathers; 
and  His  blessing  must  never  fail  to  be 
invoked  upon  our  land  and  upon  our  lib- 
erties. The  patriot  voice  which  cried 
from  the  balcony  of  yonder  old  State- 
house  when  the  Declaration  had  been 
originally  proclaimed,  "  Stability  and  per- 
petuity to  American  independence!"  did 
not  fail  to  add  "  God  save  our  American 
States!"  I  would  prolong  that  ancestral 
prayer.  And  the  last  phrase  to  pass  my 
lips  at  this  hour,  and  to  take  its  chance 
for  remembrance  or  oblivion  in  years  to 
come,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  centen- 
nial oration,  and  as  the  sum  and  summing 
up  of  all  I  can  say  to  the  present  or  the 
future,  shall  be:  there  is,  there  can  be, 
no  independence  of  God ;  in  Him,  as  a 
nation  no  less  than  in  Him,  as  individ- 
uals, "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being!     God  save  our  American  States!" 

Winthrop,  Theodore,  military  officer; 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  22,  1828; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1848,  and  on 
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his  return  from  Europe,  in  1S51,  became  dent  Monroe  appointed  liiui  (Dec.  15) 
tutor  to  a  son  of  William  H.  Aspinwall,  Attorney-General  of  Die  United  State*, 
of  New  Yorlt,  whoge  counting-houee  lie  which  office  he  held  continually  until  1929, 
afterwardH  entered.  In  the  employ  of  the  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  In  1832 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  he  resided  in  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Anti- 
Panama  two  years,  and  visited  California,  masohio  Pabtt  (q.  c.)  for  the  Presidency 
Oregon,  and  Vancouver's  Island.  He  was  of  Uie  United  States.  He  died  in  Wash- 
one  of  the  Buiferere  in  the  expedition  of  ington,  D.  C,  Feb.  IB,  1834. 
Lieutenant  Strain  to  explore  the  Isthmus  WiaconBin,  State  of,  was  traversed  bj 
of  Darien,  returning  in  impaired  health  French  misHionaricH  and  traders  in  the 
in  1B64.  On  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  seventeenth  century,  and  derives  its  name 
joined  the  7th  N.  Y.  Regiment;  went  with  from  the  river  which,  in  the  Frencli 
it  to  Annapolis;  became  military  secre-  orthography,  was  written  Ouiaconsin.  It 
tary  to  General  Butler  at  Fortress  Mon-  is  said  to  mean,  as  an  Indian  word,  "  wild- 
roe,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  was  rushing  river."  The  Wisconsin  Territory 
killed  in  battle  at  Great  Bethel,  Va.,  was  organized  in  1836,  out  of  lands  corn- 
June  10,  1861.  prised  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  It 
Wirt,  WiLLiAU,  jurist;  born  in  Bla*  embraced  all  the  lands  now  within  the 
densburg,  Ud.,  Nov.  8,  1772;  was  left  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
an  orphan  when  he  was  eight  years  of  nesota,  and  the  Dakotas.  In  1838  the  ter- 
age,  with  a  small  patrimony,  and  was  ritory  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
reared  and  educated  by  an  uncle.  He  separated  from  it.  The  first  territorial 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Culpeper  government  was  formed  at  Mineral  Point 
Court-house,  Va.  In  1705  he  married  a  in  July,  1836,  and  in  October  the  first 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  Gilmer,  and  set-  legislature  assembled  at  Belmont.  In  1838 
tied  near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  where  he  Madison  was  made  the  permanent  seat  of 
contracted  dissipated  habits,  from  the  government.  A  State  constitution  was 
toils  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  released  formed  by  a  convention  at  Madison  late 
by  hearing  a  sermon  preached  by  Rev. 
James  Waddell.  In  1790  he  was  chosen 
clerk  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  . 
and  in  1S02  was  a^ipointed  chancellor  of 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia.  Very 
soon  afterwards  he  resigned  the  ofiice. 
and  settled  in  Norfolk  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  had  lately  written  a 
scries  of  letters  under  the  title  of  The 
British  Spy.  which  were  published  in  the 
Bichmond  Argus,  and  gave  him  a  literary 
reputation.  Published  in  collected  form, 
they  have  passed  through  many  editions. 
The  next  year  lie  published  a  series  of 
essays  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  entitled 
The  RainboiB.  Wirt  settled  in  Hichmond 
in  1806,  and  became  distinguished  tKe  fol- 
lowing year  as  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers in  the  country  in  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr  for  treason.     In  the  same  year  he 

was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  in  1846.  was  approved  by  Congress  in 
Delegates,  and  was  a  prominent  advocate  1947,  and  on  May  29,  1848,  Wisconsin 
of  the  chief  measures  of  President  Jeffer-  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
son's  administration.  His  chief  literary  In  1840  a  part  of  the  State  was  taken  to 
production— W^e  of  Patrick  Henry — ^wos  form  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 
first  published  in  1917,  at  which  time  he  Wisconsin  furnished,  during  the  Civil 
was  United  States  attorney  for  the  dis-  War,  96,118  troops.  This  8Ute  is  re- 
trict  of  Virginia.  The  same  year  Presl-  markable  for  the  heterogeneous  character 
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of  iU  iiihiibitanlH.  In  1800  three -fourth  a 
of  all  llic  pcojilc  wprc  of  foreign  liirth  or 
jiuTcntHge,  tlicre  being  tienrly  (iOO.UOO  of 
Ueriuaii  cxUai-tion,  uiiU  over  100,000 
Scandinaviana,  Ilea  idea  many  Danea. 
Ihltch,  Canadian  a,  and  others.  Popula- 
tion in  ISOO,  1,086,880;  in  1W0,  2,OOU,042. 
See  United  States,  \Vi.ico\bin,  in  vol  ix. 
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Wise,  Henrt  Alexander,  diplomatist) 
I  mm  in  Druinmoudtown,  Va.,  Dec.  3, 
1H<H!;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Wiu- 
ihesler,  Va.,  in  18J8;  aettlpd  in  Naahville, 
'i'l-nn.,  but  aoon  relurnod  to  Aoeomai^, 
u'liere  he  was  eleeted  to  Congrens  in  1833, 
and  remained  a  member  until  1843,  when 
he  was  appointed  miniater  to  Brazil.  Ha 
waa  a  zealoua  advocate  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texan.  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
Stat«  constitutional  convention  in  185il, 
and  was  governor  of  Virginia  from  1856 
to  1960.  He  approved  the  pro-slavery  con- 
stitution (1.ecompton)  of  Kanaaa,  and 
in  1850  published  a  treatise  on  territorial 
containing    the   doctrine   of 


loUera   and   science,   ciillcge  of   mechanics 

eollepe  of  law,  school  of  phjirnmcv.  Bchiiol 
of  economics.  poIitiP;il  seieiic.  iiml  bislory. 
and  a  aehool  of  iiiiisic.  Tn  IIIDII  it  rcjiort- 
<il:  Profeasors  I  "'I  inslri]i-1or!i.  lliO:  Ktn- 
ilentH,  2.422;  vo  w»  in  the  liiiiiirv.  lil).- 
IMHI;  productive  miU.  IS.1tKI.<H)(l ;  Kroun-!>^  (. 
and  buildings  vnliicd  iit  Si1.1.'j^,!i7;t:  in- 
come, *400,8T4;  nuiiilH-r  of  f,'f"diiatps,  I) 
4,323;  president,  Charles  K.  Adams,  LL.D.    ( 


the  rifihl  of  Congress  to  protect  sla*ery. 
rill'  lust  ini|iortant  net  of  his  administra- 
I  ion  WHS  ordcrinsr  tlic  execution  of  John 
IliunvN  (./.  r.).  tor  the  raid  on  Harper's 
Vi-rry.  In  llic  Virginia  convention,  early 
in  IHtil.  Ill'  iiiiviK'iited  a.  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  iliniciiltics  with  the  national  gov- 

?i-!.>ion  liiiil  bcrn  passed  he  took  up  arms 

iKiiin-1    till'   government,   became   a   Con- 

fi'ilcriilc  I ir i gild ier- general,  wns  an  unsuc- 

'"sr-fiil    l.>!ider    in    western    Virginia,    and 

'riiiiniaiidi'il   at   Roanoke   Island,   but   was 

iiek  iit  the  time  of  its  capture.     He  died 

in  llidmiiin,!.  Va..  Kept.  12.  187«.    Among 

iMii-iilioiifi  is  Hryrn   Drcades  of  the 

.-  Mr,.,oir  r.f  .lahn  Tyler. 

••rli     Aiininut     Kiiaii)  -  aotkingism. — 

H    the    Know-.notuiso    Agitation 

),   before   the  party  was  organized. 


WISE,    HEKBT  ALKXANDEB 

Mr.  Wise  delivered  the  following  speech  How   organized?     Nobody   knows.     Qov- 

in  Congress,  Sept.  18,  1852:  erned   by   whom?     Nobody  knows.     How 

bound?     By  what  rites?     By  what   test 

The  laws  of  the  United  States — federal  oaths?     With   what   limitations   and   re- 

and  State  laws — declare  and  defend  the  straints?     Nobody,   nobody   knows!      All 

liberties  of  our  people.     They  are  free  in  we  know  is  that  persons  of  foreign  birth 

every  sense — free  in  the  sense  of  Magna  and  of  Catholic  faith  are  proscribed;  and 

Charta  and  beyond  Magna  Cha.  ta;   free  so  are  all  others  who  don't  proscribe  them 

by  the  surpassing  franchise  of  American  at  the  polls.    This  is  certainly  against  the 

charters,  which  makes  them  sovereign  and  spirit  of  Magna  Charta.  .  .  . 

their  wills  the  sources  of  constitutions  and  A  Prussian  born  subject  came  to  this 

laws.  country.     He  complied  with  our  natural- 

In  this  Country,  at  this  time,  does  any  ization  laws  in  all  respects  of  notice  of 
man  think  anything?  Would  he  think  intention,  residence,  oath  of  allegiance, 
aloud?  Would  he  speak  anything?  Would  and  proof  of  good  moral  character.  He 
he  write  anything?  His  mind  is  free;  his  remjvined  continuously  in  the  United 
person  is  safe;  his  property  is  secure;  his  States  the  full  period  of  five  years.  When 
house  is  his  castle;  the  spirit  of  the  laws  he  had  fully  filled  the  measure  of  his  pro- 
is  his  body-guard  and  his  house-guard;  bation  and  was  consummately  a  natural- 
the  fate  of  one  is  the  fate  of  all  measured  ized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  then, 
by  the  same  common  rule  of  right;  his  and  not  until  then,  returned  to  Prussia 
voice  is  heard  and  felt  in  the  general  suf-  to  visit  an  aged  father.  He  was  imme- 
frage  of  freemen;  his  trial  is  in  open  diately,  on  his  return,  seized  and  forced 
court,  confronted  by  witnesses  and  accus-  into  the  Landwehr,  or  militia  system  of 
ers ;  his  prison-house  has  no  secrets,  and  Prussia,  under  the  maxim :  "  Once  a  citi- 
he  has  the  judgment  of  his  peers;  and  zen,  always  a  citizen!"  There  he  is  forced 
there  is  naught  to  make  him  afraid,  so  to  do  service  to  the  King  of  Prussia  at 
long  as  he  respects  the  rights  of  his  equals  this  very  hour.  He  applies  for  protection 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Would  he  propa-  to  the  United  States.  Would  the  Know- 
gate  truth?  Truth  is  free  to  combat  nothings  interpose  in  his  behalf  or  not? 
error.  Would  he  propagate  error?  Error  T^ok  at  the  principles  involved.  We,  by 
itself  may  stalk  abroad  and  do  her  mis-  our  laws,  encouraged  him  to  come  to  our 
chief,  and  make  night  itself  grow  dark-  country,  and  here  he  was  allowed  to  be- 
er, provided  truth  is  left  free  to  follow,  come  naturalized,  and  to  that  end  required 
however  slowly,  with  her  torches  to  light  to  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and 
up  the  wreck!  Why,  then,  should  any  por-  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to 
tion  of  the  people  desire  to  retire  in  secret,  swear  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  United 
and  by  secret  means  to  propagate  a  po-  States.  The  King  of  Prussia  now  claims 
litical  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  by  no  legal  forfeiture  from  him — he  punishes 
stealth?  Why  band  together,  exclusive  of  him  for  no  crime — he  claims  of  him  no 
others,  to  do  something  which  all  may  legal  debt — he  claims  alone  that  very  al- 
not  know  of,  towards  some  political  end?  legiance  and  fidelity  which  we  required 
If  it  be  good,  why  not  make  the  good  the  man  to  abjure  and  renounce.  Not 
kno>vn?  Why  not  think  it,  speak  it,  write  only  so,  but  he  hinders  the  man  from  re- 
it,  act  it  out  openly  and  aloud?  Or  is  turning  to  the  United  States,  and  from 
it  evil,  which  loveth  darkness  rather  than  discharging  the  allegiance  and  fidelity  we 
light?  When  there  is  no  necessity  to  jus-  required  him  to  swear  to  the  United 
tify  a  secret  association  for  political  ends,  States.  The  King  of  Prussia  says  he 
what  else  can  justify  it?  A  ca-ucus  may  should  do  him  service  for  seven  years, 
sit  in  secret  to  consult  on  the  general  for  this  was  what  he  was  born  to  per- 
policy  of  a  great  public  party.  That  may  form;  his  obligations  were  due  to  him 
be  necessary  or  convenient;  but  that  even  first,  and  his  laws  were  first  binding  him. 
is  reprehensible  if  carried  too  far.  But  The  United  States  say — true,  he  was  born 
here  is  proposed  a  great  primary,  national  under  your  laws,  but  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
organization,  in  its  inception — What?  No-  patriate  himself;  he  owed  allegiance  first 
l)ody  knows.    To  do  what?    Nobody  knows,  to  you,  but  he  had  a  right  to  forswear  it 
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and  to  swear  allegiance  to  us;  your  laws  unequal,  by  their  secret  order,  without 
first  applied,  but  this  is  a  case  of  political  law  and  against  law?  For  them,  by  secret 
obligation,  not  of  legal  obligation;  it  is  combination,  to  make  them  unequal,  to 
not  for  any  crime  or  debt  you  claim  to  impose  a  burden  or  restriction  upon  their 
bind  him,  but  it  is  for  allegiance;  and  the  privileges  which  the  law  does  not,  is  to  set 
claim  you  set  up  to  his  services  on  the  themselves  up  above  the  law,  and  to  super- 
ground  of  his  political  obligation,  his  alle-  sede  by  private  and  secret  authority,  in- 
giance  to  you,  which  we  allow  him  to  ab-  tangible  and  irresponsible,  the  rule  of  pub- 
jure  and  renounce,  is  inconsistent  with  his  lie,  political  right.  Indeed,  is  this  not 
political  obligation,  his  allegiance,  which  the  very  essence  of  the  **  higher  law " 
we  required  him  to  swear  to  the  United  doctrine?  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  legit- 
States;  he  has  sworn  fidelity  to  us,  and  imate  public  sentiment  and  the  action 
we  have,  by  our  laws,  pledged  protection  of  its  authority.  Public  sentiment,  proper, 
to  him.  is  a  concurrence  of  the  common  mind  in 

Such   is   the   issue.     Now,   with   which  some  conclusion,  conviction,  opinion,  taste, 

will  the  Know-nothings  take  sides?    With  or  action  in  respect  to  persons  or  things 

the  King  of  Prussia  against  our  natural-  subject  to  its  public  notice.     It  will  and 

ized  citizen  and  against  America,  or  with  it  must  control  the  minds  and  actions  of 

America    and    our    naturalized    citizen?  men,  by  public  and  conventional  opinion. 

Mark,  now,  Know-nothingism  is  opposed  Count  M0I6  said  that  in  France  it  was 

to  all  foreign  influence — against  American  stronger    than    statutes.      It    is   so   here, 

institutions.     The  King  of  Prussia   is  a  That  it  is  which  should  decide  at  the  polls 

pretty   potent   foreign    influence — ^he   was  of  a  republic.     But  here  is  a  secret  senti- 

one  of  the  holy  alliance  of  crowned  heads,  ment,  which   may  be  so  organized  as  to 

Will  they  take  part  with  him,  and  not  contradict  the  public  sentiment.     Candi- 

protect  the  citizen?     Then  they  will  aid  date  A  may  be  a  native  and  a  Protestant, 

a  foreign  influence  against  our  laws!  Will  and  may  concur  with  the  community,  if 

they  take  sides  with  our  naturalized  citi-  it  be  a  Know-nothing  community,  on  ev- 

zen?      If   so,    then   upon   what   grounds?  ery  other  subject  except  that  of  proscrib- 

Now,   they  must   have   a  good   cause  of  ing  Catholics  and  naturalized  citizens;  and 

interposition  to  justify  us  against  all  the  candidate   B   may  concur   with   the   com- 

received  dogmas  of  European  despotism.  munity  on  the  subject  of  this  proscription 

Don*t  they  see,  can't  they  perceive,  that  alone,  and  upon  no  other  subject;  and  yet 

they  have   no  other  grounds   than   those  the  Know-nothings  might  elect  B  by  their 

I  have  urged?    He  is  our  citizen,  nation-  secret  sentiment  against  the  public  senti- 

alized,  owing  us  allegiance  and  we  owing  ment.    Thus  it  attacks  not  only  American 

him  protection.     And  if  we  owe  him  pro-  doctrines  of  expatriation,  allegiance,  and 

tection  abroad,  because  of  his  sworn  al-  protection,  but  the  equality  of  citizenship, 

legiance   to   us   as   a   naturalized   citizen,  and  the  authority  of  public  sentiment.    In 

what  then  can  deprive  him  of  his  privi-  the  affair  of  Koszta,  how  did  our  blood 

leges  at  home  among  us  when  he  returns?  rush  to  his  rescue?     Did  the  Know-noth- 

If  he  be  a  citizen  at  all,  he  must  be  al-  ing  side  with  him  and  Mr.  Marcy,  or  with 

lowed  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  he  Hulseman  and  Austria?     If  with  Koszta. 

will  not  be  the  equal  of  his  fellow-citizens,  why?     Let   them   ask   themselves  for   the 

And  must  not  Know-nothingism  strike  at  rationale,  and  see  if  it  can  in  reason  abide 

the  very  equality  of  citizenship,  or  allow  with    their    orders.     There   is   no   middle 

him  to  enjoy  all  its  lawful  privileges?    If  ground  in  respect  to  naturalization.     We 

Catholics  and  naturalized  citizens  are  to  must  either  have  naturalization  laws  and 

be  citizens  and  yet  to  be  proscribed  from  let    foreigners    become   citizens,   on   equal 

office,  they  must  be  rated   as  an  inferior  terms  of  capacities  and  privileges,  or  we 

class — an  excluded  class  of  citizens.     Will  must  exclude  them  altogether.    If  we  abol- 

it   be   said    that   the   law   will    not   make  ish  naturalization  laws,  we  return  to  the 

this  distinction?     Then  are  we  to  under-  Kuropean    dogma:    "Once    a    citizen,    al- 

staud     that     Know-nothings    would     not  ways  a  citizen."     If  we  let  foreigners  be 

make  them  equal  by  law?     If  not  by  law,  naturalized    and    don't    extend    to    them 

how    can    they    pretend    to    make    them  equality  of  privileges,  we  set  up  classes 
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and    distinctions   of   persons   wholly   op-  If  anything  was  ever  open,  fair,  and  free 

posed  to  republicanism.    We  will,  as  Rome  — if  anything  was  ever  blatant  even — ^it 

did,  have  citizens  who  may  be  scourged,  was  the  Reformation.     To  quote  from  a 

The  three  alternatives  are  presented:  Our  mighty  British  pen:   "It  gave  a  mighty 

present  policy,  liberal,  and  just,  and  tol-  impulse  and  increased  activity  to  thought 

erant,  and  equal;  or  the  European  policy  and  inquiry,  agitated  the  inert  mass  of 

of  holding  the  noses  of  native-born  slaves  accumulated    prejudices    throughout    £u- 

to   the   grindstone   of   tyranny   all    their  rope.     The  effect  of  the  concussion   was 

lives;  or  odious  distinctions  of  citizenship  general,   but   the   shock   was   greatest   in 

tending  to  social  and  political  aristocracy,  this  country  "(England).  "  It  toppled  down 

I  am  for  the  present  laws  of  naturaliza-  the  full  grown  intolerable  abuses  of  cen- 

tion.  turies  at  a  blow;  heaved  the  ground  from 

As  to  religion,  the  Constitution  of  the  under  the  feet  of  bigoted  faith  and  slavish 

United  States,  art.  vi.,  sec.  3,  especially  obedience;   and  the  roar  and  dashing  of 

provides  that  no  religious  test  shall  ever  opinions,  loosened  from  their  accustomed 

be    required    as    a    qualification    to    any  hold,  might  be  heard  like  the  noise  of  an 

office   or   public  trust   under   the   United  angry   sea,   and   has   never   yet   subsided. 

States.     The  State  of  Virginia  has,  from  Germany  fiist  broke  the  spell  of  misbe- 

her    earliest    history,    passed    the    most  gotten  fear,  and  gave  the  watchword;  but 

liberal   laws,   not   only   towards   natural-  England  joined  the  shout,  and  echoed  it 

ization,    but   towards    foreigners.     But    I  back,    with    her    island    voice,   from    her 

have  said  enough  to  show  the  spirit  of  thousand  cliffs  and   craggy  shores,   in  a 

American    laws    and    the    true    sense    of  longer  and  louder  strain.    With  that  cry 

American  maxims.  the   genius    of    Great    Britain    rose    and 

Know-nothingism  is  against  the  spirit  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  nations. 

Of  Reformation  and  of  Protestantism.  ITiere  was  a  mighty  fermentation :  the  wa- 

What  was  there  to  reform  ?  ters  were  out ;   public  opinion  was  in  a 

Let  the  most  bigoted  Protestant  enumer-  state  of  projection;  liberty  was  held  out  to 
ate  what  he  defines  to  have  been  the  abom-  all  to  think  and  speak  the  truth ;  men's 
inations  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  brains  were  busy,  their  spirits  stirring, 
would  he  say  were  the  worst.  The  secrets  their  hearts  full  and  their  hands  not  idle, 
of  Jesuitism,  of  the  auto  da  fS^  of  the  Their  eyes  were  opened  to  expect  the  great- 
monasteries  and  the  nunneries.  The  pri-  est  things,  and  their  ears  burned  with 
vate  penalties  of  the  Inquisition  scaven-  curiosity  and  zeal  to  know  the  truth,  that 
ger's  daughter.  Proscription,  persecution,  the  truth  might  make  them  free.  The 
bigotry,  intolerance,  shutting  up  of  the  death  •  blow  which  had  been  struck  at 
Book  of  the  Word.  And  do  Protestants  now  scarlet  vice  and  bloated  hypocrisy  loosen- 
mean  to  out- Jesuit  the  Jesuits?  Do  they  ed  tongues  and  made  the  talismans  and 
mean  to  strike  and  not  be  seen?  To  be  love-tokens  of  popish  superstitions  with 
felt  and  not  to  be  heard?  To  put  a  shud-  which  she  had  beguiled  her  followers  and 
der  upon  humanity  by  the  masks  of  committed  abominations  with  the  people, 
mutes?  Will  they  wear  the  monkish  cowls?  fall  harmless  from  their  necks." 
Will  they  inflict  penalties  at  the  polls  The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  the 
without  reasoning  together  with  their  fel-  chief  engine  in  the  great  work.  It  threw 
lows  at  the  hustings?  Will  they  proscribe?  open,  by  a  secret  spring,  the  rich  treasures 
Persecute?  Will  they  bloat  up  themselves  of  religion  and  morality,  which  had  then 
into  that  bigotry  which  would  bum  Non-  been  locked  up  as  in  a  shrine.  It  revealed 
conformists?  Will  they  not  tolerate  free-  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  and  conveyed 
dom  of  conscience,  but  doom  dissenters,  in  the  lessons  of  inspired  teachers  to  the 
secret  conclave,  to  a  forfeiture  of  civil  meanest  of  the  people.  It  gave  them  a 
privileges  for  a  religious  difference?  Will  common  interest  in  a  common  cause.  Their 
they  not  translate  the  scripture  of  their  hearts  burned  within  them  as  they  read, 
faith?  Will  they  visit  us  with  dark  Ian-  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people  by  giving 
terns  and  execute  us  by  signs,  and  test  them  common  subjects  of  thought  and  feel- 
oaths,  and  in  secrecy?  Protestantism!  for-  ing.  It  cemented  their  union  of  charac- 
bid  it!  ter  and  sentiment;  it  created  endless  di> 
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versity  and  collision  of  opinion.  They 
found  objects  to  employ  their  faculties, 
and  a  motive  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
consequences  attached  to  them,  to  exert 
the  utmost  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  the  most  daring  intrepidity  in 
maintaining  it.  Religious  controversy 
sharpens  the  understanding  by  the  subtle- 
ty and  remoteness  of  the  topics  it  dis- 
cusses, and  braces  the  will  by  their  in- 
finite importance.  We  perceive  in  the 
history  of  this  period  a  nervous,  masculine 
intellect.  No  levity,  no  feebleness,  no  in- 
difference: or,  if  there  were,  it  is  a  relax- 
ation from  the  intense  activity  which  gives 
a  tone  to  its  general  character.  But  there 
is  a  gravity  approaching  to  piety,  a  seri- 
ousness of  impression,  a  conscientious  se- 
verity of  argument,  an  habitual  fervor  of 
enthusiasm  in  their  method  of  handling 
almost  every  subject.  The  debates  of  the 
schoolmen  were  sharp  and  subtle  enough; 
but  they  wanted  interest  and  grandeur, 
and  were  besides  confined  to  a  few.  They 
did  not  affect  the  general  mass  of  the 
communitv.  But  the  Bible  was  thrown 
open  to  all  ranks  and  conditions,  "  to  own 
and  read,"  with  its  wonderful  table  of 
contents,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation. 
Every  village  in  England  would  present 
the  scene  so  well  described  in  Burns*s 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  How  unlike 
this  agitation,  this  shock,  this  angry  sea, 
this  fermentation,  this  shout  and  its 
echoes,  this  impulse  and  activity,  tliis  con- 
cussion, this  general  ofTrct,  this  blow,  this 
earthquake,  this  roar  and  dasliin^,  tliis 
longer  and  londor  strain,  this  public  opin- 
ion, this  lil)orty  to  all  to  tliink  and  spoak 
the  truth,  this  stirrini:  of  spirits,  this 
opening  of  oyos,  tliis  zral  to  know — not 
nothing — but  the  trutli.  tliat  tlio  truth 
might  make  tlioni  froo.  How  unliko  to 
this  is  Know  -  nothinpiisin,  sitting  an<l 
brooding  in  secret  to  proscribe  Catliolics 
and  naturalized  citizens!  Protestantism 
protested  against  secrecy,  it  protested 
against  shutting  out  the  light  of  truth, 
it  protested  against  proscrij)tion.  bigotry, 
and  intolerance.  It  loosened  all  tongues, 
and  fought  the  owls  and  bats  of  night 
with  the  light  of  meridian  day.  The  ar- 
gument of  Know  -  nothings  is  tlie  argu- 
ment of  silence.  The  order  ignores  all 
knowledge.  And  its  proscription  can't  ar- 
rest  itself  within   the   limit   of   excluding 


Catholics  and  naturalized  citizens.  It 
must  proscribe  natives  and  Protestants, 
both,  who  will  not  consent  to  unite  in 
proscribing  Catholics  and  naturalized  citi- 
zens. Nor  is  that  all;  it  must  not  only 
apply  to  birth  and  religion,  it  must  neces- 
sarily extend  itself  to  the  business  of  life 
as  well  as  to  political  preferments. 

Wise,  Henry  Augustus,  naval  officer; 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1819; 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1834; 
served  on  the  coast  of  Florida  during  the 
Seminole  War,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 
as  colonel  during  the  Mexican  War;  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  ordnance  and  hydrography  with  the 
rank  of  commander  in  1802;  and  was  pro- 
moted captain  and  chief  of  ordnance^in 
1866,  resigning  in  1868.  He  died  -n 
Naples,  Italy,  April  2,  1869.  He  was 
author  of  Los  OringoSj  or  an  Interior 
View  of  Mexico  and  CoHforniay  with 
Wanderings  in  Peru,  Chite^  and  Polynesia, 
etc. 

Wise,  John,  balloonist;  bom  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1808;  made  his  first  as- 
cension at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  2,  1835, 
and  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet, 
Aug.  11,  1838.  On  Aug.  15,  1851,  he  made 
an  ascent  from  Zanesville,  O.,  to  experi- 
ment on  the  action  of  falling  bodies,  and 
discovered  that  they  always  fall  spirally, 
turning  on  an  axis  as  they  descend.  In 
1859  he  made  a  celebrated  trip  from  St. 
Louis  to  JelTerson  countv,  N.  Y.  On 
Sept.  28,  1S79.  with  a  number  of  com- 
panions, he  ascen<led  from  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo., 
in  a  balloon  named  the  Pathfinder,  which 
drifted  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  The 
last  tliat  was  ever  seen  of  it  was  as  it 
]tassed  over  Carlinville,  111.  Later  the 
body  of  one  of  liis  coni])anions  was  washe^^ 
a>liore  on  Lake  Michigan.  In  all,  Mr. 
Wise  made  over  230  ascensions.  He  was 
the  author  of   Sj/strm   of  Aironauties. 

Wise,  Joiix  Skiu'.kant,  lawyer;  born  in 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  Hra/.il,  where  his  father 
was  United  States  minister,  Dec.  27,  1846; 
graduated  at  the  I'niversity  of  Virginia  in 
1807:  iK'came  United  States  district  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir^rinia 
in  1881;  Kepuhlican  Congressman  -  at- 
large  from  Vii<:inia  in  188.3-85;  and  set- 
tled in  New  Y(uk  (Mtv  in  1889.  He  is  the 
author  of  niotnrff,  and  The  find  of  an 
Km. 
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Wishoskan  Indians^  a  family  of  Ind-  this  purpose  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  in  cont' 

ians   that   occupied   the   shores   of   Hum-  mand  of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 

boldt  Bay  and  the  Eel,  Elk,  and  Lower  North   Carolina,    planned   and   attempted 

Mad  rivers,  in  California,  and  comprised  a  movement  for  the  capture  of  Richmond 

the  Patawat,  the  Wiyot  or  Vicard,  and  the  by  a  sudden  descent  upon   it.     Arrange- 

Wishosk  tribes.     In   1853  they  numbered  ments  were  made  for  a  diversion  in  favor 

less   than   1,600,   and  now  the   few   rem-  of  the  movement.     On  Feb.  6,  1864,  But- 

nants  are  practically  lost  by  merging  with  ler  sent  a  column  of  cavalry  and  infantry 

other  tribes.  under  General   Wistar,   1,500  in  number, 

Wisnery  Henry,  patriot;  born  in  who  pushed  rapidly  northward  from  New 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  about  1725;  was  an  as-  Kent  Court-house  to  the  Chickahominy  at 
sistant  justice  of  the  court  of  common  Bottom's  Bridge.  General  Kilpatrick  was 
p!eas  in  1768;  representative  from  Orange  sent  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  co- 
county  in  the  New  York  General  Assembly  operate  with  Wistar.  With  his  cavalry 
in  1759-69;  member  of  the  Continental  and  two  divisions  of  Hancock's  infantry, 
Congress  in  1774,  and  of  the  Congress  he  crossed  the  Rapidan,  and  skirmished 
which  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  sharply  with  the  Confederates  to  divert 
donee.  He  studied  powder-making  and  their  attention  from  Richmond,  and  when 
erected  three  powder  -  mills  in  Orange  the  time  for  the  execution  of  the  raid  had 
county,  from  which  a  great  part  of  the  expired  these  troops  recrossed  the  Rapidan, 
powder  used  in  the  Revolutionary  War  having  sustained  a  loss  of  about  200  men. 
was  supplied.  He  also  aided  the  patriot  This  raid  was  fruitless.  The  Confederates 
cause  at  the  time  of  the  war  by  having  had  been  apprized  by  a  traitor  of  the 
spears  and  gun-flints  made,  by  repairing  movement  that  Wistar  intended  to  make. 
llie  roads  in  Orange  county;  and  by  erect-  Wistar  found  the  line  of  the  Chickahom- 
ing  works  and  mounting  cannon  on  the  iny  too  strongly  guarded  to  pass  it,  and 
Hudson  River.     He  was  one  of  the  com-  he  returned. 

mittee  that  framed  the  first  constitution  General  Wistar  was  president  of  the 
of  New  York  in  1777;  was  State  Senator  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
in  1777-82;  and  a  member  of  the  State  delphia  in  1892-96;  founded  the  Wistar 
convention  of  1788,  which  ratified  the  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology  in  Phil- 
national  Constitution.  He  died  in  Goshen,  adelphia;  and  has  written  and  spoken 
N.  Y.,  in  1790.  much  on  penology. 

Wissler,   Jacques,   engraver;    born   in  Wister,  Owen,  author;  born  in  Phila- 

Strasburg,   Germany,   in    1803;    was   edu-  delphia,  Pa.,  July  14,  1800;  graduated  at 

cated  in  Paris,  France;  came  to  the  Unit-  Harvard  in  1882;  admitted  to  the  bar  ini 

ed  States  in  1849;  and  was  employed  by  a  1889.    Among  his  works  are  Red  Men  and 

lithographic  firm.     He  was  sent  to  Rich-  White;    Lin    McLean;    Life    of    Qenerat 

mond,  Va.,  by  the  firm  before  the  Civil  Grants  etc. 

War  broke  out,  and  after  the  firing  on  Witamo,    squaw-sachem    of   the   Poka- 

Fort  Sumter  he  was  detained  by  the  Con-  noket   Indians,   at  Pocasset,   near   Mount 

federates    and    employed    to   engrave   the  IIoi)e,   was   King   Philip's   mother-in-law; 

paper    currency    and    bonds    of    the    Con-  and  she  and  her  people  supported  him  to 

ifederacy.     After   the  war  he  removed  to  the  last  and  shared  his  disasters.     Most 

Macon,  Miss.,  and  then  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  of    lier    people    were    killed   or    sold    into 

where  he  also  engaged  in  engraving.     He  slavery.     She  herself  was  drowned  while 

was  also  a  portrait  artist  in  crayon andoil.  crossing  a  river  in  her  flight, 

tie  died  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  Nov.  26,  1887.  Witanagemot,   the  name  of  the  great 

Wistar,  Isaac  Jones,  military  officer;  Anglo-Saxon  council  or  parliament,  con- 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Not.  14,  1827;  stituting  the  highest  court  of  judicature 
entered  the  National  army  in  1861,  and  in  the  kingdom. 

was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol-  Witchcraft,  New  York.  In  1665  Ralph 

unteers,  Nov.  29,  1862,  for  services  at  An-  Hill    and    his    wife    Mary    were   arrested 

tietam.    The  suflTerings  of  the  Union  prig-  for    witchcraft    and    sorcery;    they    were 

oners   at  Richmond   caused  efforts  to  be  tried   by   a   jury,   which   included   Jacob 

made  early  in  1864  to  release  them.    For  T^isler,  afterwards  governor,  and  aw^uit- 
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ted.   the   jtiiy   finding  "nothing   coiinidr^r-  etLrlient   catie   in   tlii'   coloaii^s  of 

able   against    tiiem,"     The   event    created  now   knon-Q   ae   boycotting.      See 

but   little  exeilement.     In   1670,  however,  ceaft,  Salem. 

the   ease    ot    Kutherine   HarriBon    led    to  Witchcraft,   Salkh.     The  terrible   de- 

complieations   between   the  judiciary   and  lusion  of  belief  in  witcheraft  accompanied 

the   people.      She   was   a,   widow,   who   on  the  New  England  settlers,  and  they  adopb- 

heiiig  banished  from  Weatherafield,  Codd.,  ed  English   laws  against  it.     For  a  lonij 


a  a  witch,  gettled  in  Westcheater. 
s  ber  antecedents  became 
known,  n  formal  complaint  was 
lodged  sgainat  her,  and  she  was 
taken  before  the  court  of 
for  examination.  There  nothing 
could  be  proven  againat  her,  and 
nordingly.  released  from 
rMtraiot.  Her  neighbors,  however, 
were  not  aaliBfled  with  the  deciaion 
of  the  oiirl.  nnd  took  such  meiin^ 
•  if    (ihowing    Ihri 

she  was  compelled   to  seek  a  home 
elsewhere.     This  wae  probably  the 


WITCHCBA7T,   SAI.E1I 

time  it  wsB  simply  an  luidemonBtrative  poor  creature  hanged.  The  excited  Mather 
tfelief,  but  at  length  it  asBumed  an  active  (who  was  ridiculed  by  nnbelievers)  preach' 
feature  in  society  in  Massachusetta,  as  it  ed  a  sernion  against  witchcraft,  crying 
was  encouraged  by  eonie  of  the  clergy,  from  the  pulpit,  with  arras  extended, 
whose  inlluence  was  almost  omnipotent.  "  Witchcraft  ig  the  most  nefarious  high- 
Before  1688  four  persons  accused  of  witch-  treason  against  the  Majesty  on  high.  A 
craft  had  suffered  death  in  the  vicinity  witch  is  not  to  be  endured  in  heaven 
of  Boston.  The  first  was  Margaret  Jones,  or  on  earth."  His  sermon  was  printed 
of  Charlestovm,  hanged  in  1648.  In  1656,  and  scattered  broadcast  among  the  peo- 
Ann  Hibbens,  slater  of  Oovernor  Belling-  pie,  and  bore  terrible  fruit  not  long  after- 
ham,  of  Massachusetts,  was  accused   of  wards. 

being  a  witch,  tried  by  a  jury,  and  found  In  1692  an  epidemic  disease  broke  out 
guilty.  The  magistrates  refused  to  accept  in  Danvers  resembling  epilepsy.  The  pby- 
the  verdict,  and  the  case  was  carried  to  sicians  could  not  control  it,  and,  with 
the  General  Court,  where  a  majority  of  Mather's  sermon  before  them,  they  read- 
that  body  declared  her  guilty,  and  she  was  ily  ascribed  it  to  witchcraft.  A  niece  and 
hanged.  In  16B8  a  young  girl  in  Danven  daughter  of  the  parish  clergyman  were 
(a  part  of  Salem)  accused  a  maid-servant  seized   with   convulsions  and   swelling  of 


of  theft. 
Irishwoman  "  and 
a  Roman  Catholii.-, 
declared  with  ve- 
hemence that  the 
charge  was  false, 
whereupon  the  ac- 
cuser, out  of  re- 
venge, accused  the 
Irishwoman  of 
having  bewitched 
her.  Some  of  the 
girl's  family  join- 
ed in  the  accusa- 
tion and  assisted 
her  in  her  opera- 
tions. They  would 
alternately  becoine 
deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind;  bark  like 
dogs  and  purr  like 


Id    the  throat,  and  all  the  symptoms  produced 


but   I 


}  of 


them  lost  their  appetite  or  needed  sleep,  by  hysterics.  Their  strange  actions  fright- 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather — a  superstitious,  ened  other  young  girls.  A  belief  that  evil 
credulous,  and  egotistical  clergyman ;  a  spirits  in  the  form  of  witches  were  permit- 
firm  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  who  be-  ted  to  ofllict  the  people  was  soon  wide- 
lieved  America  was  originally  peopled  with  spread,  and  terror  took  posHCBsion  of  their 
"  H  erpw  of  witches  transported  hither  by  minds,  and  held  it  for  about  six  months, 
the  devil  " — hastened  to  Danvers,  with  oth-  The  "  victims  "  pretended  to  see  their  tor- 
er  clergymen  as  superstitious  as  himself,  mentors  with  their  "  inner  vision,"  and 
spending  a  whole  day  there  in  fasting  and  forthwith  they  would  accuse  some  old  or 
prayer,  and  so  controlled  the  devil,  he  said,  ill-favored  woman  of  bewitching  them.  At 
»bo  would  allow  the  poor  victims  to  "  read  length  the  "  afflicted  "  and  the  accused  be- 
Quaker  books,  the  Common  Prayer,  and  came  so  numeroiin  that  no  person  waa 
popish  hooka,"  but  not  the  Bible.  Mather  safe  from  suspicion  and  its  consequences, 
and  his  associates  were  satisfied  that  the  Thiring  the  prevolence  of  this  terrible  de- 
Irishwoman  was  a  witch,  and  these  holy  lusion.  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  161)2, 
men  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  nlnetefn  persons  were  hanged;  one  was 
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killed  li_¥  (lit  iiniTihji'  piiniBlunent  iif  presa- 
tig  to  demli ;  tilly-live  were  f rightpned 
r  tortured  into  a  confession  of  guilt;  150 
/ere  imprisoned,  and  fully  200  were  nuined 
a  worthy  of  arrest.  Among  tti08«  hanged 
iTis  Rev,  Mr.  Burroughs,  an  exemplary 
clergj-man.  whose  purity  of  character  was 
conspicuous. 

'ilulice,  rapacity,  and  revenge  often  im- 
pelled persona  to  accuse  others  who  were 
ocent ;  and  when  some  statement  of  the 
accuied  would  move  the  court  and  au- 
dience in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  the  accuser 
would  solemnly  declare  that  he  saw  the 
devil  standing  beside  his  victim  whisper- 
ing his  tourhine  words  in  his  or  her  ear. 
And  the  absurd  statement  would  be  be- 
lieved by  the  judges  on  the  bench.  Some, 
terrified,  and  with  the  hope  of  saving  their 
lives  or  avoiding  the  horrors  of  imprison- 
ment, would  falsely  accuse  their  friends 
find  kinsfolk:  while  others,  moved  hy  the 
same  instinct  and  hopes,  would  falsely 
confess  themselves  wilches.  Neither  age, 
,  nor  condition  was  spared.  Finally 
Sir  William  Phipps  (the  governor  of  Mas- 
Baebusetts,  who  had  instituted  the  court 
for  the  trial  of  witches),  his  lieutenant, 
le  near  relatives  of  Cotton  Mather, 
and  learned  and  distinguished  men  who 
had  promoted  the  delusion  by  acquiescing 
I  the  proceedings  against  accused  per- 
ms, became  objeets  nf  suspicion.  The 
•jovernor's  wife,  I,ady  Phipps,  one  of  the 
pTirest   and   best   of   women    was   accused 
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ef  being  a  witch.    The  sons  of  ex-Govemof 
liradntreet  were  compelled  to  Ilee  ti 
the  perils  of  false  accusations;  nes 
lives  of  Mather  were  imprisoned  o 
lar  charges. 

When  the  magnates  in  Church  and  Sta 
found  themselves  in  danger  they  » 
ed    they    had    been    acting    unrighteous 
towards  others,  and  cautiously  expres 
doubts  of  the  policy  of  further  proceedings 
against  accused  persons,  for  tbey  remem- 
bered  that   they   had   caused   a   constable 
who   had   arrested   many,   and   refused  I 
arrest  any  more,  to  be  hanged.     A  citis 
of   Andover   who  was  accused,   vriser  t 
bolder   than   the   magistrates   and   cler 
caused    the    or  rent    of    his    aci 
charge   of   defamation   of    character, 
laid   his  damages   at  £1,000.     The  puUI 
mind   was   in    sympathy   with   bin       "" 
spell  was  instantly  broken,  and  at  a  o 
venlion  of  clergymen  they  declared  it  n 
not  inconsistent  with  Scripture  to  belie 
that  the  devil  might  "  assume  the  bIu 
of  a  good  roan,  and  that  so  be  niKj  lii^ 
deceived  the   afflicted."     Satan, 
was    made    the    scape-goat    for    the    ( 
and  fillies  of  magistrates,  clergy,  Uid  p 
pie.     Many  of  the  accusers  cai 
and  published  solemn  recantntlona  ot  i 
niuls    of    the    truth    of    their    testimi 
which  had  been  given,  they  said,  to  ■ 
their  lives. 

The    legislature   of   SfassachusettB   I 
pointed   a   general   fast   and  supplicktlfi 
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"  that  God  would  pardon  all  the  errors 
of  his  servants  and  people  in  a  late  trag- 
edy raised  among  them  by  Satan  and  his 
instruments/'  and  Judge  Sewall,  who  had 
presided  at  many  trials  in  Salem,  stood 
up  in  his  place  in  the  church  on  that 
fast-day  and  implored  the  prayers  of  the 
people  that  the  errors  which  he  had  com- 
mitted "  might  not  be  visited  by  the  judg- 
ments of  an  avenging  God  on  his  country, 
his  family,  and  himself."  The  parish 
minister  at  Danvers  in  whose  family  the 
"  affliction  "  started,  and  who  was  zealous 
in  promoting  the  prosecutions,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country.  The  credu- 
lous Mather  still  believed  in  witches,  and 
wrote  in  support  of  the  belief.  He  was 
thoroughly  ridiculed  by  tinbelievers,  one 
of  whom  he  dismissed  by  calling  him 
''a  coal  from  hell,''  and  suing  him  for 
slander. 

This  episode  in  the  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  known  as  "  Salem  Witchcraft." 
It  astonished  the  civilized  world,  and  made 


remained  in  Donne  Castle  until  the  bat- 
tle of  Culloden.  While  settled  at  Paisley 
he  was  called  (1767)  to  the  presidency  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton, 
and  was  inaugurated  in  August,  1768. 
Ue  had  already  written  and  published 
several  works,  and  had  acquired  a  fine 
reputation  for  scholarship.  Under  his 
administration  the  college  flourished,  fi- 
nancially and  otherwise.  He  was  not  only 
president,  but  was  Professor  of  Divinity; 
also  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Princeton.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  the  college  was  for  a  time 
broken  up,  when  President  Witherspoon 
assisted  in  the  patriotic  political  move- 
ments. He  also  assisted  in  framing  a 
State  constitution  for  New  Jersey,  and 
went  as  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  time  to 
advocate  and  sign  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. From  1776  to  1783  he  was  a 
punctual  attendant  of  Congress,  serving 
faithfully  on  important  committees.  He 
was   a    member   of   the   socrot   committee 
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an    unfavorable    impression    on    the    sur-  and  of  the   board   of  war.     In   Congress 

rounding   Indians.     The   Jesuit    mission-  he  opposed  the  repented  issues  of  paper 

aries  took  advantage  of  it  to  contrast  their  money,  and  he  wrote  and  published  much 

own  mild  religious  system  with  the  cruel  on   the  topics  of  the  time.     In   1783  he 

exhibitions  of  that  of  the  Puritans,  whose  went  to  England  to  collect  funds  for  the 

ministers  had  been  so  prominent   in  the  college.     He  died  near  Princeton,  N.  J., 

fearful  tragedy.  Sept.  15,  1794. 

Witherspoon,  John,  signer  of  the  Woedtyke,  Frederick  William,  Babon 
Declaration  of  Independence;  born  in  de,  military  officer;  born  in  Prussia  about 
Giflford,  Scotland,  Feb.  5,  1722;  was  a  1740;  served  for  many  years  in  the  army 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox.  Edu-  of  Frederick  the  Great,  attaining  the  rank 
cated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  of  major;  came  to  the  United  States  with 
was  licensed  to  preach  at  twenty  -  one.  letters  of  recommendation ;  settled  in 
When  the  Young  Pretender  landed  in  Eng-  Philadelphia;  and  was  made  brigadier- 
land  young  Witherspoon  marched  at  the  general,  March  16,  1776,  and  ordered  to 
head  of  a  corps  of  militia  to  join  him.  join  the  Northern  army.  He  took  part 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Falkirk,  and  in  the  engagement  at  Crown  Point;  and 
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died   near   Lake  (Jeorgc,  N.   Y.,  July  31,  when  he  waa  a|)|M>iiited  United  States  eir- 

177(S.  cuit  judge.     In  1802  he  engaged  in  mer- 

Wolcott,    Edward    Oliver,    legislator;  eantile   business    in   New   York   City,    in 

bom   in   Longineadow,   Mass.,   March    26,  which    he    continued    until    the   breaking 

1848;  studied  at  Yale  College;  was  gradu-  out  of  the  War  of  1812-16,  when,  with  hiA 

ated  at  the  Harvard  I^w  School  in  1871,  son,  he  established  an  extensive  manufoc- 

and    began    practising    in    Denver,    Col.,  tory    of    textile    goods    at    Woloottville 

where  he  became  interested  in  silver  min-  Conn.     He  was  governor  of  Connecticut 

ing;  and  was  United  States  Senator  from  in  1818-27.     He  died  in  New  York  City, 

Colorado  in  1889-1901.  June  1,   1833. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  signer  of  the  Dec-  Wolcott,  Roger,  colonial  goyemor; 
laration  of  Independence;  born  in  Wind-  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1679;  wma 
sor.  Conn.,  Nov.  26,  1726;  graduated  at  apprenticed  to  a  mechanic  at  the  age  of 
Yale  College  in  1747;  began  studying  med-  twelve  years.  By  industry  and  economy 
icine,  but  on  being  appointed  sheriff  of  he  afterwards  acquired  a  competent  fort- 
Litchfield  county,  in  1751,  he  abandoned  une.  In  the  expedition  against  Canada 
it.  He  was  in  the  council  twelve  years  in  1711  he  was  commissary  of  the  Connee- 
(1774-86)  ;  also  a  major-general  of  mili-  ticut  forces,  and  had  risen  to  major-gen- 
tia,  and  judge  of  the  county  court  of  eral  in  1745,  when  he  was  second  in  corn- 
common  pleas  and  of  probate.  In  1775  mand  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  He 
Congress  appointed  him  a  commissioner  was  afterwards,  successively,  a  legislator, 
of  Indian  affairs  to  secure  the  neutrality  coimty  judge,  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  he  became  a  mem-  Court,  and  governor  (1751-54).  In  1725 
ber  of  Congress  in  January,  1776.  After  he  published  Poetical  Meditations,  and  he 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  re-  left  a  long  manuscript  poem  descriptive 
turned  to  Connecticut,  invested  with  the  of  the  Pequod  War,  which  is  preserved  in 
command  of  the  militia  intended  for  the  the  collections  of  the  Connecticut  Histori- 
defence  of  New  York,  and  in  November  cal  Society.  He  died  in  Windsor,  Conn., 
resumed  his  seat  in  Congress.  Late  in  the  May  17,  1767. 
.  summer  of  1777  he  joined  the  army  under  Wolfe,  James,  military  officer;  bom  in 
Gates  with  several  hundred  volunteers,  and  Westerham,  Kent,  England,  Jan.  2,  1727; 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  army  when  he 
his  army.  On  tlie  field  of  Saratoga  he  was  was  only  twenty  years  of  -age;  and  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Conti-  quartermaster-general  in  the  expedition 
nental  service.  In  17S0  he  was  chosen  against  Rochefort  in  1767.  At  the  second 
lieutenant  -  <r<'V<'in<)r  of  Connecticut,  and  capture  of  T^)nisburg  by  the  English,  in 
served  in  that  caiKKity  ten  years,  when  1758,  he  acquired  such  fame  that  Pitt 
he  was  elected  «_M)vciii(»r.  lie  died  in  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  expedition 
LitehfieUl.  Coim.,  Dec.  1,  17!>7.  a^^aiiist  Quel)ee  in   1750,  with  the  rank  of 

Wolcott,     Olivkii,     tinancier:     lK)rn    in  major-general,    though    only    thirty-three 

Lilclifiehl,  Conn.,  Jan.  11.  ITr.O;  a  son  of  years  of  age.     On  the  evening  of  Sept.  12, 

the  precedin*:;   <:radiiated  at  Yale  College  Wolfe,    who    had    just    recovered    from    a 

in  177.S,  and  wa>  a  volunteer  to  repel  the  serious  attack  of  fever,  embarked  with  his 

British    and    Hessian    marauders    on    the  main    army   on    the    St.    Lawrence,   above 

Connecticut  coast  towns  in   1770.     He  be-  Point  Levi,  and  floated  up  the  river  with 

came  a   volunteer  aide  to  his  father,  and  the   tlood-tide.     He  was  preparing  for  an 

was  afterwards  a  commissary  oflicer.    Ad-  attack    upon    the    French    the    next    day. 

mitted  to  tlie  bar  in  17H1,  he  was  employed  The  evening  was  warm  and  starlit.    Wolfe 

in    the    financial    affairs    of    Connecticut;  was   in  In-tter  spirits  than  usual,  and  at 

and  in  1784  was  appointed  a  commission-  the  evening  mess,  with  a  glass  of  wine  in 

er  to  settle  its  accounts  with  the  United  l^s  li^^nd,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  he 

States.      He   was   comptroller   of   national  sang  the  little  campaign  song  beginning: 

accounts  in  178S-«!i,  auditor  of  the  Unit-  ..  „.^ 

1     o*    4         4                    (            i-Qo    4^     i-<n  ••  \N hy.  soldiers,  why 

ed    States    treasury    from    L  80    to    1<01,  Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys? 

comptroller    from    1701    to    1705.   and   Sec-  Why.  soldiers,  why. 

retarv  of  the  Treasurv  from  1705  to  1800,  Whose  business  'tis  to  dier 
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WOLFE—"  WOMAN   OltDEE  " 

Bat  the  cloud  of  a  gloomy  preHPntiiix^tit    of  victory  of  llii>  Ktictish  (p11  lipoD  hia  H 
soon  overcKHt  liia  ajiirils,  nnd  nt  past  mid-    moat  unconncioiia  nirx.     Sre  MoNTi'At 
ni)cht,  wlien  llie  lit'nvoDs  were  Iiiing  vfilh        "  Wonutn  Order,"  TitK,  nn  order  it 
black  i^luiidH,  and  Ihe  boats  were  Itonling    by  General  Butler,  in  New  Orkaos,  wbidi|_ 
silently  liack  with  lljc  lide  to  the  intended    produnid  wide-Hpri'nd  indignatioD  tlirough- 
Innding-place  at  the  chosen  ascent  to  the    unt  the  Confederacy.    Muny  of  the  women 

in   New  Ortettni,   it  wna  al- 
leged,   openly    insulted    the 
National  ollieers  Knd  soldiers 
in  the  street  hy  words  and 
aetions,     and     would     leave 
street -cars  and  church- pews 
whenever  llnion  officers  en- 
tered Ihem.     Finally,  it  was 
alle^red,    a    woman    spat    in 
the  (ace  of  two  ofDecrB  wbo 
were     walking     pe 
along    the    street. 
Hutler,  to  arrest  the  gro< 
ing    evil.    issue<I    . 
I  May  l,i,  18(12)   intended  to 
work    silently,    peacefully, 
and   effectually.     It  was  as 
follows:  "  As  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  United  Stately 
have  been  subject  to  repeat*^ 
ed   insults  from  the  womi 
(calling   themselves   tadiei 
(if   New   Orleans,   in   retu 
for  the  most  scrupulous  no 
interference  and  courtesy  i 
our  part,  it  is  ordered  tha^ 
hereafter,  wlieu  any  femal 
shall,   by  word,   gea 

contempt  for  any  oflieer  o 
soldier  of  the  United  Statea, 
she  shall  be  regarded  and 
held  liable  to  be  treated  as 
a  woman  of  the  town  plying 
her  avocation,"  The  con- 
duct was  not  afterwards  repeated.  T)ie 
"  order "  was  misrepresented  in  every 
form,  but  sensible  women  acknowledged 
its  justice.  General  Butler  received  from 
the  Confederates  the  name  of  "  Butler  the 
Beast."  President  Davis  issued  a  procla- 
mation (Dec  20,  1SB2).  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced Butler  to  be  "  a  felon,  deserving^ 
of  capital  punishment,"  and  ordered  thaf 
he  should  not  be  "  treated  simply  i 
public  enemy  of  the  Confederate  Statea 
of  America,  but  as  an  outlaw  and  common 
than  the  possessor  of  the  glory  of  beating  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  that,  in  the  event 
the  French  to-morrow."  He  was  killed  the  of  his  capture,  the  officer  in  command  of 
next  day.  and  expired  just  as  the  shouts    the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  inir— 


Plains  of  Abraham,  he  repeated  in  a  low 
tone,  to  Uie  officers  around  him,  th is 
touching  atanea  of  Gray's  &eyy  in>  u 
Counlrj/  Chureh-f/ard : 

"  The  bqast  ot  heraldrj',  the  pomp  ol  power. 
And  all  that  Iwaiitf.  all  that  wealth  e'«r 

AwDit  altke  Ihe  inovllatile  hour — 

The  paths  ot  Elory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 


WOXAV  gUXFBAQS— WOXAir*  BflUlt  eOBM 

mediately  executed  by  hanging."  The  been  formed  aboat  1862,  in  eoniMctkNi 
■ame  treatment  was  ordered  for  all  com-  with  Boaworth  Poat,  Grand  Army  of  Ilia 
miaaioned  officera  serving  under'  him.  A  llepublic,  of  Portland,  Me.  Thia  sodety 
**  Qeorgian  "  offered  $10,000  reward  **  for  was  supplemented  with  othera  in  different 
the  infamoua  Butler  ";  and  a  prominent  towns  of  the  State,  and  finally  grew  into  a 
eitiaen  of  Charleston  offered  $10,000  re-  State  organization  called  the  Woman'a  Re- 
ward "  for  the  capture  and  delivery  of  the  lief  Corpa  of  Maine.  The  Boaworth  aociely 
aaid  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  dead  or  alive,  waa  alao  inatmmental  in  organising  the 
to  any  Confederate  authority."  Sea  Bur-  Woman'a  Relief  Corpa  of  Maasadinaetta 
LEI,  BBNJAifnr  Frankuii.  early  '  t  1879,  from  which  emanated  the 

Woman     Solfraga.      See     Suvreaa,  Union  board.   The  last-named  organisation 

WoMAif .  ultimately  came  to  embrace  the  Statea  of 

Woman's      ChrlatiAn      Tamperanoe  Massachusetts,  New  Hampahire,  and  Con* 

Union.    The   National    Woman's   Chris-  necticut,  and  at  the  convention  at  Denver, 

tian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  in  Col.,  in  July,  1833,  became  the  baaia  of 

Cleveland,  O.,  in  1874,  and  is  the  sober  the  national  association.    Meanwhile,  Ilia 

isoond    thought    of    the    great    woman's  work  had  been  started  at  the  West  by  tha 

lA-usade.    It   is  now  regularly  organized  efforta  of  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Sherwood,  of  To- 

iu  the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union,  and  ledo,  O.    In  1877  this  lady  intereated  a 

in  every  Territory.    There  are  about  10,-  number  of  her  sex  in  the  relief  work  oi 

000  lo^  unions,  with  a  membership  and  the  Grand  Army,  and  an  entertainment 

following,  including  the  children's  socie-  was  held  which  netted  $1,500  to  the  relief 

tiea,  of  about  half  a  million.    The  wom-  fund  of  Forsjrth  Post.    To  continQa  thia 

an'a    Christian    Temperance    Union    has  relief  mrk  Mrs.  Sherwood  urged  the  for- 

forty-four  distinct  departments  of  work,  mation  of  a  aodety,  and,  Mardi  16,  1878, 

'presided  over  by  as  many  women  experts,  Forsyth  Pdat  Ladio*  Society  waa  organ- 

in   the  national   society,   and   in   nearly  ized.    Thia   auxiliary   became  the  grefit 

every  State.     All  the  States  in  the  re-  missionary   centre  for   the  extension  of 

public  except  two  have  laws  requiring  the  woman's  work  in  the  Grand  Army,  and 

atudy    of    scientific    temperance    in    the  when    the   Denver   convention   met,    140 

public  schools,  and  all  these  laws  were  auxiliariea,  in  nine  States,  had  been  or- 

aecnred  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem-  ganized  through  the  direct  efforta  of  the 

perancc  Union,  also  the  laws  forbidding  president  of  the  Toledo  society,  Mrs.  Shcr- 

the    sale    of    tobacco    to    minors.    The  wood.    At  Denver,  when  the  propoaition 

first    police    matrons    and    most    Indus-  of  forming  a  national  union  of  these  aux* 

trial  homes  for  girls  were  secured  through  iliary  societies,  East  and  West,  was  made, 

the  efforts  of  this   society,  as   were   the  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 

refuges  for  erring  women.     T^ws  raising  the  form  of  the  work.    The  Grand  Army 

the    age    of    consent    and    providing    for  delegates   generally   favored   the   plan   of 

better    protection    for    women    and    girls  secret  work,  but  the  ladies  of  the  auxil- 

have  been   enacted   by  many   legislatures  iaries   had   been   carryine  on   their  work 

through   the  influence  of  the  department  without  any  service,  signs,  or  secret  forms, 

for  the  promotion  of  social  purity.  Mrs.   Sherwood,  as  representative  of  the 

The  World's   Woman's   Christian   Tern-  independent     auxiliaries,     proposed     that 

perance  Union  was  founded  through   the  these  bodies  should  lay  aside  their  plan  of 

influence  of  Frances  E.  Willard  in   1883,  work  and  accept  secret  work,  on  condition 

and  already  has  auxiliaries  in  more  than  of  the  eligibility  of  all  loyal  women.   She 

forty  countries  and  provinces.     The  white  then  proposed  that  the  form  of  work  of  the 

ribbon  is  the  badge  of  all  the  Woman's  New  England  board  should  be  adopted,  aa 

Christian  Temperance  Union  members,  and  it  conformed  more  nearly  than  that  of  any 

is  now  a  familiar  emblem  in  every  civil-  other  to  the  work  of  the  Grand  Army, 

ized  country.  On  this  basis  a  national  organization  waa 

The   headquarters   of   the   national    or-  perfected.     The  officers  of  the  New  Eng- 

ganization  is  Rest  Cottage,  Evanston,  111.  land  board  were  made  officers  of  the 

Woman's    Belief    Corps,     The.    The  tional    association.    Mrs.    Sherwood 

nucleus  of  this  organization  seems  to  have  made   senior   vice  -  president,   and  given 
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Hpecial    jurisdiction    in    the    West.    The  [Unites    with    the    National    Woman's 

organization  works  under  a  ritual,  with  Suffrage    Association,    forming    the    Na- 

Higns   and   passwords.     Its   badge    is   the  tional  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Asso- 

Maltese  cross.     The  membership  in   1900  ciation,  1890.] 

was  141,930.  Marilla  M.  Ricker,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  at- 

Women,    Advancement   of.    But   few  tempts  to  vote;  her  vote  refused  for  non- 
names  of  women  appear  in  history.    In  registration,  although  her  name  had  been 

most  lands  and  times  they  have  been  with-   offered  for  registry March,  1870 

out  share  in  public  life  or  in  government,  Mrs.  Ada  H.  Kepley,  of  Effingham,  HI., 

and  have  been  deprived  by  law  of  equality  the   first   graduate    from    a    law    school, 

in  the  acquisition  and  ownership  of  prop-  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago 

erty.     The  sex  has  been  from  the  first  un-  June  30,  1870 

represented  in  governing  bodies.     But  the  Women  admitted  into  the  department  of 

nineteenth    century   was   marked   by   the  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  University  of 

steady  increase  of  the  intelligence  and  in-   Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 1871 

fluence  of  women   in  all  departments  of  Illinois  enacts  that  no  person  shall  be 

activity  which  they  had  entered.     Besides  precluded  or  debarred  from  any  occupa- 

the  colleges  exclusively  for  women,  a  large  tion,   profession,   or   employment    (except 

majority   of   the   leading   colleges   of   the  military)  on  account  of  sex.  .March,  1872 

Country   are   to-day   on   a   co-educational  Susan  B.  Anthony  votes  at  the  Presi- 

lasis.    See  Colleges  fob  Women.  dential  election  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  notable  Nov.  5,  1872 

iteps    in    woman's    advancement    in    the  She  is  convicted  of  illegal  voting  and 

iJnited  States.  fined  $100 June  18,  1873 

Oberlin  College,  O.,  made  no  distinction  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 

lis  to  sex  from  its  foundation 1833  National  Association,  organized  in  Cleve- 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  graduates  from  the   land,  O Nov.  17-18,  1874 

medical  department,  Geneva  College   (the  Dr.  Sarah  H.  Stevenson,  of  Chicago,  ad- 
first  M.D.  in  the  United  States)  . . .  .1849  mitted  as  a  delegate  (the  first  woman)  to 

Her   sister   Emily  graduates   from   the  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Phila- 

Cleveland  Medical   College 1852   delphia 1876 

Edmona  Lewis,  half  negro,  half  Indian,  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood  admitted  to  pcac- 

who  becomes  a  famous  sculptor,  born  in  tice    before    the    Supreme    Court   of    the 

Ontario  county,  N.  Y 1855  United   States,    1879;    disability  removed 

First   woman's   hospital    in    the    world  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 

founded  at  New  York  City  by  Dr.  Marion  Feb.   15,   1879 

Sims    1857  [Others  since  admitted :  Laura  De  Force 

[In  Philadelphia,  1862;  in  Boston,  in-  Gordon,  of  Stockton,  Cal.;  Ada  M.  Bit- 
corporatcd,  1863;  in  Chicago,  1865;  in  tenbender,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Carrie  Barn- 
San  Francisco,  1875;  in  Minneapolis,  ham  Kilgore,  of  Philadelphia;  Clara  M. 
1882.]  ^  Foltz,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Lelia  Robinson- 
Arabella  A.  Mautflteld,  of  Mount  Pleas-  Sawtelle,  of  Boston;  Emma  M.  Gillet,  of 
ant,  la.,  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  Washington,  D.  C] 

June,  1869  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 

Mrs.   Myra   Bradwell,   of   Chicago,   ap-  founded  in  the  United  States  by  Frances 

plies  for  a  license  as  an  attorney-at-law   E.   Willard 1883 

1869  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood  accepts  the  nomi- 

[The  Superior  Court  of  Illinois  refused,  nation  for  President  of  the  United  States 

and    the   Supreme   Court   of   the   United  from    the    California    Woman's    Suffrage 

States     affirmed     the     decision.     Women   Convention September,    1884 

now  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  A  select  committee  of  the  United  States 

Illinois  by  statute.]  Senate,  Feb.  7,  1889,  and  the  House  judi- 

American    Woman's    Suffrage    Associa-  ciary  committee,  May  29,  1890,  reported 

tion  formed  by  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell.  1869  in  favor  of  amending  the  Constitution  to 

First    convention    held    at    Case    Hall,  permit  woman  suffrage.    Congress  did  not 

Cleveland,  O Not.  24,  1869  act  upon  these  reports. 
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School    suffrage   for   women   exists    in  Women's  ClubSy  General  Fei^ration 

some  form  in  most  of  the  States  where  of,  an  organization  incorporated  in  18U2 

asked  for.  and    composed    of    over    2,700    women's 

Women  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men  in  clubs,   having   a   membership   of    200,000 

Wyoming    since    1870,    under    the    State  women  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 

constitution,  ratified  by  the  people  before  countries.    The    purpose    of    the    federa- 

admission  by  Congress July   10,   1890  tion  is  declared  in  its  articles  of  incorpo- 

In    adopting    a    State    constitution    in  ration  to  be  ''  to  bring  into  communication 

Washington,  women  were  debarred  from  with    one    another    the    various    women's 

voting,  although  previously  allowed.  clubs    throughout    the   world,    that    they 

In  Kansas  women  have  suffrage  in  mu-  may  compare   methods  of  work  and  be- 

nicipal  elections,  and  the  number  of  voters  come  mutually  helpful.     Constitutions  of 

is  constantly  increasing.  clubs    applying    for    membership    should 

People  vote   in   favor  of  woman's  suf-  show    that    no    sectarianism    or   political 

frage   in   Colorado   in   the   State  election  test  is  required,  and,  while  the  distinc- 

of 1893  tively   humanitarian   movements   may   be 

Montana    women    who    are    tax-payers  recognized,  their  chief  purpose  is  not  phil- 

have  the  same  privileges  at  the  polls  as  anthropic  or  technical,  but  social,  liter* 

the  men.  ary,      artistic,     or     scientific     culture." 

New   York   State   convention   to   revise  Meetings  of   the  federation   are  held  bi- 

the  constitution  decided  against  a  woman's  ennially.    There   are   thirty   State   feder- 

suffrage  amendment  by  a  vote  of  97  to  58  ations    auxiliary   to   the   general    federa- 

1894  tion,   and   695   single   clubs   in   forty-one 

Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  decides  States.     Several  clubs  from  foreign  coun- 

against   the   right  of  women   to  vote  at  tries  are  members  ot  the  federation — ^the 

school   elections 1894  Pioneer  Club,  of  London ;  Woman's  Club, 

Twenty- seventh    annual    convention    of  of    Bombay;    and    Educational    Club,    of 

the  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa-  Ceylon;  clubs  in  Australia,  South  Amer- 

tion   begins   at   Atlanta,   Ga.  ica,  etc. 

Jan.  31,  1895  Wood,  Benjamin,  journalist;  bom  in 

[Susan  B.  Anthony,  president.]  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  Oct.   13,   1820;   received 

Second  triennial  session  of  the  National  a  common  school  education;  bought  the 
Council  of  Women  of  tlie  United  States  New  York  Daily  News  in  1860;  made  it 
begins  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  18;  the  popular  one-cent  paper  in  the  Unit- 
ends March  2,  1895  ed    States    in    1867 ;    was    a    member    of 

Women,  Colleges  for.     See  Colleges  Congress   in    1861-65    and    1881-83;    and 

FOB  Women.  wrote  Fort  Lafayette^  or  Love  and  Seces- 

Women,  National  Council  of,  a  cen-  sion.     He  died  in  New  York  City,  Feb. 

tral  orjjanization  of  women,  to  which  all  21,  1000. 

'national  societies  organized  for  any  pur-  Wood,  Eleazar  Derby,  military  officer; 
pose  whatsoever  come  to  bear  what  other  born  in  New  York  City,  in  1783;  was  in- 
national  societies  are  doing  on  other  structed  at  West  Point,  and  was  one  of 
lines.  They  counsel  together  as  to  any  the  earlier  graduates  in  the  corps  of  en- 
reform,  or  movement,  in  which  all  might  gineers.  He  was  an  engineer  in  Harri- 
co-operate.  It  is  the  purpose  to  send  a  son's  campaign  in  1813,  and  was  brevetted 
commission  to  Cuba  and  Hawaii  to  in-  major  for  his  gallantry  in  the  defence  of 
quire  into  the  conditions  of  women.  The  Fort  Meigs,  of  which  he  had  been  chief 
council  has  a  cabinet,  and  is  fashioned  on  in  its  construction.  In  the  autumn  of 
a  plan  similar  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  1813  he  was  General  Harrison's  adjutant- 
States.  It  is  self-supporting,  with  the  general,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
aid  of  patrons.  Twenty  national  societies  battle  of  the  Thames.  For  his  services  in 
are  represented  in  the  council ;  they  ag-  the  battle  of  Lundjr's  Lane,  or  Niagara,  he 
gregate  a  membership  of  1,200,000  women,  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was 
the  largest  representative  organization  in  distinguished  at  Fort  Erie,  where  he  lost 
the  world.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  In-  his  life  in  a  sortie,  Sept.  17,  1814.  Colonel 
ternational  Council  of  Women  Wood  was  much  beloved  by  General  Brown, 
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who  canard  n  handsome  marble  moniinimt   Truly  mn;  it  now  be  said,  "  We  are  in  the 

lo  be  cretted  to  his  memory  at  VVpst  I'oiiit.    inidst  of  a   revolution   Woodless  AS  yet." 
WliPlher  the  dreadful  alternative  implied 
_._-- ^--      ^  aa  proiwljie  in  the  conclusion  of  this  pro- 

^-     ■  ~  ■  photic  quotation  may  be  averted,  "  no  hu- 

man ken  can  divine."  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  severity  of  the  storm  is  unexam- 
pled in  our  history,  and  if  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  with  the 
consequent  destruction  of  all  the  material 
interests  of  the  people,  shall  not  follow,  it 
will  be  owing  more  to  the  interpoaition  of 
Divine  Providence  than  to  the  inherent 
preventive  power  of  our  institutions  or 
the  intervention  of  any  other  human 
agency. 

It  would  seem  that  a  dissolution  of  the 
federal  Union  is  inevitable.  Having  been 
formed  originally  on  a,  basis  of  general  and 
mutual  protpction,  but  separate  local  inde- 
pendence— each  State  reserving  the  entire 
and  absolute  control  of  its  own  domestic 
nfTairs,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  keep 
them  together  longer  than  they  deem 
cousBL  wo-id'b  MoaiaKJT  *i  wiigf  POUT.  themselves  fairly  treated  by  each  other,  or 

longer  than  the  interests,  honor,  and  fra- 
Wood,  Fernando,  legislator;  born  in  ternity  of  the  people  of  the  several  States 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  14,  1S12;  removed  are  satisfied.  Being  a  government  created 
to  New  Vork  in  1S20,  and  became  h  by  opinion,  its  continuance  is  dependent 
shipping  merchant;  was  active  in  public  upon  the  continuance  of  the  sentiment 
matters;  chairman  of  the  Young  Men's  which  formed  it.  It  cannot  be  preserved 
Political  Organization  in  New  York  City  by  coercion  or  held  together  by  force,  A 
in  1839;  member  of  Congress  in  1841-  resort  to  this  last  dreadful  alternative 
43 ;  elected  mayor  of  New  York  in  1B54,  would  of  itaelt  destroy  not  only  the  gov- 
185B,  1859,  and  1801;  and  was  again  a  emraent,  but  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
member  of  Congress  in  18G3-65  and  18C7-    people. 

77.     He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.        If  these  forebodings   shall   be   realized, 
14,  1881.     See  New  York  Cnr.  and  a  separation  of  the  States  shall  occur. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mayor  momentous  considerations  will  be  pre- 
VVood's  message  of  Jan.  6,  1881,  in  favor  Mnted  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  this 
of  establishing  New  York  City  aa  an  inde-    city.     We   must  provide   for   the   new   re- 

pendent  State.      Istions  which  will  necessarily  grow  out  of 

the  new  condition  of  public  affairs. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council:  It  will  not  only  be  necessary  tor  us  to 

Gentlemen, — We  are  entering  upon  the  settle  the  relations  which  we  sliall  hold  to 
public  duties  of  the  year  under  drcum-  other  cities  and  States,  but  to  establish,  if 
stances  as  unprecedented  as  they  are  we  can,  new  ones  with  a  portion  of  our 
gloomy  and  painful  to  contemplate.  The  own  State.  Being  the  child  ot  the  Union, 
great  trading  and  producing  interests  of  having  drawn  our  sustenance  from  its 
not  only  the  city  of  New  York,  but  of  the  bosom,  and  arisen  to  our  present  power 
entire  country,  are  prostrated  by  a  mone-  and  strensth  through  the  vigor  of  our 
tary  crisis;  and  although  similar  calami-  mother — when  deprived  of  her  maternal 
ties  have  before  hefaUen  us,  it  is  the  first  advantages  we  must  rely  upon  our  own 
time  that  they  have  emanated  from  causes  resources  and  assume  a  position  predicated 
having  no  other  origin  than  that  which  upon  the  new  phase  which  public  affairs 
may  be  traced  to  political  disturbanees.  will  present,  and  upon  the  inherent 
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('tr^ngth  which  our  gcogrnjihical,  com-  prcEsing,  but  nit  the  whil<^  nidinfr  fn  l.lie  d 
merciul,  pulilicut.  and  Unancial  pre-emi-  velopmcnt  of  the  reeourreii  of  Uin  wliole 
nrim  impartH  to  ua.  countrv.    Our   sliipa   have    penetrated    to 

With  our  aggrieved  brethren  of  the  eveiy  clinie,  and  bo  have  New  York  tai-pi- 
■lave  States  we  have  friendly  relationa  tal,  energy,  and  enterprise  found  their  way 
and  B  common  sympathy.  We  have  not  to  every  State,  aiid,  indeed,  to  almost  every 
participated  in  the  warfare  upon  their  eon-  county  and  town  of  the  American  Union. 
Ftitntional  rights  or  their  domestic  insti-  If  we  have  derived  sustenance  from  the 
tiitions.   While  oth^r  portions  of  our  State    Union,  bo  hare  we  in  r^um  dicseminaled 

blefsinga  for  tlie  common 
benefit  of  all.  Therefore 
New  York  has  a  right  to 
expect,  And  should  en* 
deavor  to  preserve,  a 


It  IS  however  tolly  to 
disguise  the  fact  that 
judging  from  the  past 
New  \ork  may  have  more 
cause  of  apprehension 
from  the  flgjjrcflsne  lijis 
la  t  ion  of  our  own  Slate 
than  from  extemnl  dan 
gers  We  have  already 
largely  suffered  from  this 
cause  For  the  past  five 
Mars  our  mtercsts  and 
corporate  rights  hare 
been  repeatedly  trampled 
upon  Being  an  integral 
portion  of  the  State  it 
hna  lieen  assamed  and  in 
efffct  lacitlr  odmitted  on 
our  part  bv  non  resiet 
a  nee  that  all  political 
and  goiemmental  power 
over  us  rested  in  the 
StAte  legislature  Even 
the  common  right  of  ti 
ing  ourseUee  tor  our 
go\crnmcnt  has  1 
fielded  and  we  are  i 
permitted  to  do  so  witllr] 

Thus  It  mil    he  i 

have  unfortunatelv  been  imbued  with  the  that  the  political   connection  betuec 

fanatical  spiiit  which  actuates  a  portion  people  of  the  eitv  and  (be  State  has  heen 

n(  the  people  of  ^ew  England   the  city  of  used   by   Ihe   Jailer   to   our   injurv      Tlie 

New  lork  has  imfallennglv  pre^eried  the  l^islalure   In  which  the  present  partisan 

iiilegntv  of  Its  principles  in  odherence  to  majority  has  the  power    bus   become  the 

Ihe  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  instrument  by  which  we  are  plundered  tn 

the  equal  rights  of  the  people  of  all   the  enrich  their  speculators   lobby  agenta   and 

Btntes      V\c  baie   rrspicled  the  local   in  nlmlition    politicians      Ijiwa    arp    pansi-d 

t«reets  of  eveij    seilion    at  no   time  i'|i  tlnon-h  their  malign  influence  h*   whiib 
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under  forms  of  legal  enactment,  our  bur-  the    Constitution    she    has    always    been 

dens  have  been  increased,  our  substance  true. 

eaten   out,   and   our  municipal    liberties  It  is  well  for  individuals  or  communi- 

destroyed.    Self-government,  though  guar-  ties  to  look  every  danger  square  in  the 

anteed  by  the  State  constitution,  and  left  face,  and  to  meet  it  calmly  and  bravely, 

to  every  other  county  and  city,  has  been  As  dreadful  as  the  severing  of  the  bonds 

taken    from  .  us   by    this    foreign    power,  that  have  hitherto  united  the  States  ha4 

whose  dependents  have  been  sent  among  been  in  contemplation,  it  is  now  appar- 

us  to  destroy  our  liberties  by  subverting  ently   a    stern    and    inevitable    fact.     We 

our  political  system.  have  now  to  meet  it  with  all  the  conse- 

How    we    shall    rid    ourselves    of    this  quences,  whatever   they  may  be.    If  the 

odious  and  oppressive  connection,  it  is  not  confederacy  is  broken  up  the  government 

for  me  to  determine.    It  is  certain  that' a  is  dissolved,  and  it  behooves  every  distinct 

dissolution   cannot   be   peacefully   accom-  community,  as  well  as  every  individual,  to 

plishcd,    except   by    the    consent    of    the  take  care  of  themselves, 

legislature   itself.    Whether   this   can   be  When  disunion  has  become  a  fixed  and 

obtained  or  not,  is,  in  my  judgment,  doubt-  certain  fact,  why  may  not  New  York  dis- 

ful.    Deriving   so  much   advantage   from  rupt  the  bands  which  bind  her  to  a  venal 

its  power  over  the  city,  it  is  not  probable  and  corrupt  master — to  a  people  and  a 

that  a  partisan  majority  will  consent  to  a  party  that  have  plundered  her  revenues, 

separation — and  the  resort  to  force  by  vio-  attempted   to   ruin   her   commerce,   taken 

lepce  and  revolution  must  not  be  thought  away  the  power  of  self-government,  and 

of  for  an  instant.    We  have  been  distin-  destroyed  the  confederacy  of  which  she  was 

guished    as   an    orderly   and   law-abiding  the  proud  Empire  City?    Amid  the  gloom 

people.    Let  us  do  nothing  to  forfeit  this  which  the  present  and  prospective  condi- 

character,  or  to  add  to  the  present  dis-  tion  of  things  must  cast  over  the  country, 

tracted  condition  of  public  affairs.  Kew  York,  as  a  free  city,  may  shed  the 

Much,  no  doubt,  can  be  said  in  favor  of  only  light  and  hope  of  a  future  reconstruc- 
the  justice  and  policy  of  a  separation.  It  tion  of  our  once  blessed  confederacy, 
may  be  said  that  secession  or  revolution  in  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
any  of  the  United  States  would  be  sub-  the  violence  implied  in  these  views.  In 
versive  of  all  federal  authority,  and,  so  far  giating  this  argument  in  favor  of  freedom, 
as  the  central  government  is  concerned,  <*  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must," 
the  resolving  of  the  community  into  its  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  redress 
original  elements — that,  if  part  of  the  can  be  found  only  in  appeals  to  the  mag- 
States  form  new  combinations  and  gov-  nanimity  of  the  people  of  the  whole  State, 
ernments,  other  States  may  do  the  same.  The  events  of  the  past  two  months  have 
California  and  her  sisters  of  the  Pacific  no  doubt  effected  a  change  in  the  popular 
will  no  doubt  set  up  an  independent  re-  sentiment  of  the  State  and  national  poli- 
public  and  husband  their  own  rich  min-  tics.  This  change  may  bring  us  the  de- 
eral  resources.  The  Western  States,  equally  sired  relief,  and  we  may  be  able  to  obtain 
rich  in  cereals  and  other  agricultural  prod-  a  repeal  of  the  law  to  which  I  have  re- 
ucts,  will  probably  do  the  same.  Then,  ferred,  and  a  consequent  restoration  of  our 
it  may  be  said,  why  should  not  New  York  corporate  rights. 

City,  instead  of  supporting  by  her  contri-  Wood,  James,  governor;  born  in  1750; 

butions  in  revenue  two-thirds  of  the  ex-  was  made  a  captain  of  Virginia  troops  in 

]»onf»es  of  the  United  States,  become  also  1774;  went  on  a  mission  to  the  western 

equally  independent?      As  a  free  city,  with  Indians  in  1775  with  only  one  companion, 

but  nominal   duty  on   imports,  her  local  and  displayed   so  much  courage  that  he 

government   could   be   supported   without  greatly  pleased  the  Indians,  and  effected 

taxation  upon  her  people.   Thus  we  could  his   object;    promoted  colonel   in   Novem- 

live  free  from  taxes,  and  have  cheap  goods  ber,    1770.     After   Hurgoyne's   army   was 

nearly  duty  free.     In  this  she  would  have  quartered  at  ('harlottesville,  Va.,  in  1781, 

the    whole    and    united    support    of    the  he  was  given  command  of  that  place;  and 

Southern  States,  as  well  as  all  the  other  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  1790-99,    lie 

States  to  whose  interests  and  rights  under  died  in  Olney,  Va.,  July  10,  1813, 
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Wood,  JOBit,  mnfhor;  boni  In  Seotlud  ■ppointed  aMistaiit  surgeon  with  tka  rude 

Bbout    I7TS;    emigrated    ta    the    United  of   flnt   lieutenuit,   United   Stftlci   anu7, 

Stntea    in    1800;    becune   editor   of   tlie  Jui.  0,  IBM;  accompanied  tlie  expedition 

Wetlern  World  In  Kentudcy  in  1816;  and  In  searcli  of  Geronimo  at  medical  and  line 

had  charge  of  The  Atlantio  World,  Waih-  offlcer  in  the  same  jeaT,'  and  in  recognl-- 

ington,  D.  C;  removed  to  Btehmond,  Va.,  tion   of   hie   meritorioua   ierricei   in   that 

trhere  he  was  employed  in  making  county  campaign  received  a  medal  of  honor;  waa 

map*.     He  wrote  Hiatorj/  of  the  AdminU-  promoted    ■urgcon    and    captain    Jan.    S, 

(ration  of  John  Adamt;  Full  BtatemtKt  18B1.     Be   raJKd   the    1st  United   State* 

of  the  Trial  and  Aequittal  of  Aarwi  Burr;  Volunteer    Cavalry,    popnlarly   known    as 

fvU  Exposition  of  the  Clintonian  Faction,  the  Hough  Riders,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

OHd   the   Boeiety   of   ike   Columbian  Illu-  American-Span isb    War,    and    waa    made 

minati;  Narrative  of  the  Suppreaeion,  by  its  colonel,  with  Theodore   Booaevelt  aa 

Colonel  Burr,  of  _  the  Hitlory  of  the  Ad-  his  lieutenant-colonel.  Hay  8,   1898;   won 

ministration    of    John    Adams,    mith     a  distinction  at  tbe  battles  of  Las  Guaaimaa 

Biography  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  etc.  and  San  Juan  Hill;  was  promoted  briga- 

He  died  in  Richmond,  Va,  in  May,  1822.  dier-general   of   volunteers   July   8,    1B98, 

Wood,  Jolin,  pioneer ;  bom  in  Moravia,  and  major-general  Dec.  8  of  the  same  year. 

N.  v.,  Dec.  20,  1TS8;  moved  to  Illinois  He  was  mllitarT  governor  of  Santiago  In 

in  ism,  and  three  years  later  erected  the  1898-99,  and  of  Cuba  in  1899-1902;  and 

drst  cabin  in  the  present  city  of  Quincy;  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,   D.  B. 

waa  prominent  for  aixty  years  in  the  af-  A.,   in    1901,   and   major-general,  Aug.   8, 

fair*  of  that  place;  member  of  the  State  11103.      The    last    appointment    developed 

Senate   in    1S50-S4;    elected   governor   of  great    opposition    among    tbe    friends    of 

Illinois  in  1869.     He  was  made  colonel  of  other  army  officers  in  the  Senate,  and  It 

tbe  I3Tth  Illinois  Volunteers  in  1864,  and  was   not   till    March    18,    1004,   that   the 

prior   to    that   date    was   quartern] aster-  nomination  was  conflrmed.    General  Wood 

general  of  his  State  for  three  years.     He  was    on    duty    in    tbe    Philippinea    while 

died    in    Quincy.    111..   June   4,    1880.      A  the  investigation  of  his  army  aervice  was 

monument  was  unveiled  to  his  memory  in  held    at    Washington.      He    waa    credit- 

Qnincy,  in  July,  1883.  ed  with  having  performed  a  great  work 

Wood,  LBOKAnii,.  military  officer;   bom  as  a  sanitarian  in  Santiago,  but  bis  pro- 

In  Winchester,  N.  H..  Oct.  0,  1800;  gradu-  motion    was   opposed    principally   on    the 

ated  at  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1884;  grounds  that  he  had  not  seen  sufficient 
field  service  to  warrant  the  high  rank  a 


iniVtnent  f 


'   the  heads  < 


tlint  his 

many  oiTieein  ivlio  linil  hcen  in  the  service 

Ion{,'pr  ivas  un  net  of  injustice  to  them. 

Wood,  Thomas  .Ioii.s,  military  en- 
gineer; born  in  Munfordville,  Ky.,  Sept, 
25,  1323;  grnduatod  at  Wost  Point  in 
lt)45,  entering  the  cor]iH  of  topojfraphical 
cnfcinccrH;  served  in  the  war  with  Mex- 
i<'n ;  was  pommiHHionrd  Iiri;:adicr-(!enera1 
cif  voluntpers  nnd  colonel  nf  tbe  2d  United 
States  Cavalry  in  18111  ;  commanded  a 
lUvisinn  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and 
lit  Missionary  Kidge;  and  was  active  in 
Ihe  Atlanta  campaign.  On  .Tan.  27.  18Et5, 
he  was  promoted  major-general  of  volun- 
It'cvs;  on  Mnreli  13  folIowinK  whs  lirevet- 
led  major-general.  V.  S.  A.;  iiml  on  June 
fl.  lSfi8.  wn»  rdiri'd  with  tlie  rank  of 
major-^eueriil. 

Wood,  Waiter  AmKirr,  maniifnoturer; 
iHirn  in  Mason.  N.  H.,  Oct.  23.  1815;  re- 
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ceived  a  common  school  education;  re-  Northwestern  Territory;  was  admitted  to 
moved  to  Hoosic  Falls  in  1835,  where  he  the  bar  in  1806;  prosecuting  attorney  for 
established  himself  as  a  manufacturer  of  New  Tjondon  county,  O.,  in  1808-14;  made 
reapers,  mowers,  and  binders.  He  was  secretary  of  Michigan  Territory  by  Presi- 
elected  to  Congress  in  1878  and  1880;  dent  Madison,  and  settled  in  Detroit; 
served  on  the  committees  on  public  ex-  member  of  Congress  in  1819-20;  judge 
penditurcs  and  on  expenditures  in  the  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  in  1828* 
Interior  Department;  received  the  first  32;  governor  of  Michigan  in  1840-41, mem- 
prizes  for  the  exhibit  of  his  inventions  at  ber  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1841- 
the  world's  fairs  in  London,  Paris,  47.  He  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  20, 1861. 
Vienna,  and  Philadelphia.  He  died  in  Woodburn,  James  Albert,  author; 
Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1892.  born  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Nov.  30,  1856; 

Wood,  William,  colonist;  born  in  Eng-  graduated' at  Indiana  University  in  1876; 

land  about  1580;  emigrated  to  America  in  I'rofessor    of    American    History    in    the 

1629;   returned  to  England  in  1633;  and  Indiana  University  in   1890.     Among  his 

again    came    to   America    and    settled    in  works  are   Historical  Significance  of  the 

Lynn,  Mass.,  which  town  he  represented  in  Missouri     Compromise;     Causes    of     the 

the  General   Court   in   1636;    removed   to  American   Revolution;   The   Monroe  Doc- 

Sandwich  in  1637,  where  he  became  town  trine;  a   review  of   Lecky's   view  of  the 

clerk,  and  resided  till  his  death.    He  pub-  American   Revolution,   with   bibliography, 

lished  JVcic?  England's  Prospect;  A  True,  etc. 

Lively,  and  Experimental  Description  of  "Woodbury,  Augustus,  author;  born  in 

that  Part  of  America  commonly  called  New  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1825 ;  graduated  at  the 

England,  etc.    He  died  in  Sandwich,  Mass.,  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1849,  and  was 

in  1669.  ordained    in    the    Unitarian   Church;    be- 

Wood,   W1LI.IAM  Allen,  author;   born  came   pastor   of   the   Westminster   Unita- 

in   Covington,   Ind.,  Sept.   25,    1874:    odu-  rian  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1853; 

cated  at  the  Indiana  University;  editorial-  was  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  board 

ly   connected  with   the   Indianapolis   Sen-  of  inspection  for  prisons  in   1866-77;  ap- 

tinel,  Indianapolis  News,  Indiana  Weekly,  pointed  chaplain  of  the  Ist  Rhode  Island 

etc.,  writing  chiefly  on  political  and  his-  Regiment   in    1861,   and   was   chaplain-in- 

torical  subjects.  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

Wood,  W1LLLA.M  Willis  Wiley,  naval  in  1874-75.  In  1883  he  became  president 
engineer;  born  in  Wake  county,  N.  C,  of  the  Providence  Athenaeum.  His  pub- 
May  30,  1818;  learned  engineering  at  the  Hcations  include  The  Preservation  of  the 
West  Point  Foundry,  N.  Y.;  entered  the  Rf'pttblic;  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of 
naval  service  in  1845,  and,  during  the  *'*e  ^«*  Rhode  Island  Regiment  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  general  inspector  of  steam  Spring  and  Summer  of  186 1 ;  An  Historical 
machinery,  and  had  charge  of  the  con-  ^fi^^etch  of  the  Prisons  and  Jails  of  Rhode 
struction  of  the  National  iron-clad  fleet  island;  Memorial  of  Oen,  Ambrose  E. 
and  the  machinery  of  the  new  class  of  ves-  Rurnside,  etc. 

sels  then  introduced.    He  became  engineer-  Woodbury,  Daniel  Phineas,  military 

in-chief,   and   was  retired  Mav   30,    1880.  officer;  born  in  New  London,  N.  H.,  Dec. 

He  died  near  Jutland,  Md.,  Aug.  31,  1882.  !«,  1812;  graduated  at  the  United  States 

Woodbrldge.    John,    clergyman;    born  Military  Academy  and  commissioned  sec- 

in  Stanton,  England,  in  1614;   emigrated  ond  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1836;  later 

to  the  Massachusetts  colony  in  1634:  or-  transferred    to    the    engineer    corps;    pro- 

dained  minister  of  Andover,  Oct.  24,  1645.  moted  captain  in  1853  and  major  in  1861. 

Two  years  later  he  returned  to  England  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  defence 

where   he   remained   until    1663,  w^hen   he  of   the   national    capital    and    in    the   en- 

again  removed  to  Massachusetts.    He  died  gineering  work  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

in  Newbury,  Mass,.  July  1,  1691.  mac;  and  later  was  superintendent  of  the 

Woodbridge,  William,  governor;  born  engineering  operations  against  Yorktown 

in   Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  20,   1780;   went  and  Richmond.     He  received  the  brevet  of 

with  his  father  to  Marietta,  O.,  in  1791,  brigadier-general     for    gallantry     in     the 

being    one    of    the   "first    settlers    of    the  battle    of    Fredericksburg,    for    throwing 
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year  waa  ajipoinUd^ 
jndge  tiS  the  >iuperic^ 
He  removed  to 
Forlsmouth  in  1619, 
was  choeen  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  in 
1823;  speaker  of  the 
HcWBG  in   1825;    Uoit- 


d     cine    of     tho 

■H    of    the    Su- 

Court    of    the 

I     States,     and 

nhile    in    office. 

tsinouth,  N.  H., 

4.  IR51. 

Wo  id  -  engraTing. 

N      I  partment  of  art 

I      United   Stales 

I  nnifested  great- 

I   ogrees    towarda  i 
I  erf  «ioo    tha) 


1  Before     lb«i] 

i  ni^aTings  to  i 

i  tvpogniphicmlH 
w.  _  cut  on  trp<  " 
metal,  and  i 
rude.  As  a  specilUMl~1 
of  the  Stat*  of  the  art 
in  the  United  States 
bridges  aerosa  the  Rappahannock  in  face  when  Anderson  introdiieed  wood,  a  fae- 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  made  commandant  simile  U  here  given  of  the  frimtispiecp 
al  Key  West.  Fla.,  in  1803,  where  he  died  to  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Webster"!" 
of  yellow  fever  in  1864.  Spelling-bnok,  issued  in  17fll.    It  is  a  por- 

Woodliiuy,      Levi,     jurist;      bom     in    trait   of   Washington,    then    President   of 
Francestown,  N.  H.,  Dee.  22.   1789;  grad-   the  Uniteil  States.     This  was  executed 
uated  at  Dartmouth  College  in   1800:  ad-    type-metal.     When  Anderson's  ir 
mitted  to   the  liar  in   1812:   chosen  clerk   tiful  works  on  wood  appeared,  hi 
o!  Ilie  State  Senate  In  181fi:  in  the  some    ployed   by   Webster's   publishers   to 
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new  deaigiu  and  sngraviogB  for  the  Spell-  Woodhull,  John,  clergyman;  born  in 
ing-bo9k,  and  the  deeigna  then  made  were  Miller's  Place,  Long  Inland,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
used  for  nan;  jears.  20,  1744;  graduated  al  Princeton  College 

Woodford,  Stewabt  Lykdon,  dipio-  in  1786;  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian 
nuitist;  born  in  New  York  City,  Sept  3,  Church  in  1770;  was  called  to  Fieehold, 
1935;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  K.  J.,  in  1779,  Id  1782  he  requested 
1854}  Htudied  law  and  began  practice  in  Washington  to  execute  an  Knglish  officer. 
New  York  in  1857;  was  assiatant  United  then  a  prisoner,  for  killing  Capt.  Joseph 
States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  Huddy,  of  Kfonmouth,  without  a  trial. 
To  this  Washington  acceded,  and  Captain 
AsgitI,  the  British  officer,  was  condemned 
to  die.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
English  general  appointed  a  court-martial, 
which  after  investigation  found  that 
Huddy  had  been  executed  by  the  order  of 
the  recent  governor  of  New  Jersey,  Will- 
iam Franklin.  Captain  Asgill  was,  there- 
fore, pardoned.  There  are  only  three  of 
Dr.  Woodhull's  sermons  exUnt:  The  Dc9th 
of  General  Washington;  The  Establish- 
ntent  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  an 
ordination  sermon.  He  died  in  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  22,  1824.  See  Aaoux,  Sir 
CiiARixa. 

Woodhall,  Nathaniel,  military  offi- 
cer; bom  in  Uastic,  Suffolk  co.,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1722;  served  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  was  colo- 
district  of  New  York  in  lBai-62;  served  nel  of  a  New  York  regiment  under  Am- 
in  the  National  army  in  1S62-66,  and  re-  berst.  In  1760  he  was  in  the  New  York 
ceived  the  brevet  of  brigadier -general  of  Assembly,  and  was  one  of  (he  few  in  that 
volunteers;  was  lieutenant-governor  of  body  who  resisted  the  obnoxious  meas- 
New  York  in  1B65-69;  Presidential  elector  ores  of  the  British  Parliament.  In  1770 
and  chairman  of  the  electoral  college  in  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  Fro- 
1872;  member  of  Congress  in  1B73-75;  vincial  Congress.  On  the  landing  of  the 
and  United  States  attorney  for  the  south-  British  on  Long  Island,  he  put  himself  at 
em  district  of  New  York  in  1877-S3.  He  the  head  of  the  militia,  with  whom  he 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  that  fought  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  A 
drafted  the  charter  for  the  Greater  New  few  days  afterwards  he  was  surprised 
York  in  1898.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  by  a  party  of  British  light-horsemen,  near 
minister  to  Spain,  and  served  in  that  Jamaica,  and,  after  surrendering  his 
office  till  April,  1898,  when  war  was  de- 
clared by  the  United  States  and  he  re- 
turned home. 

Woodford,  W]u.iau,  military  officer; 
born  in  Carolina  county,  Va.,  in  1735; 
was  distinguished  in  the  French  and  Ind- 
ian War,  and  in  1775  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  2d  Virginia  Regiment  In 
the  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge  he  was  in 
command,  and  afterwards  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Ist  Virginia  Brigade.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and 

made  a  prisoner  at  the  taking  of  Charles-    sword,     he    was    cruelly     cut    with     the 

ton,   In    1780,   and   carried   to   New   York    weapona  of  his  captors,  of  which  woundi 

City,  where  he  died,  Nov.  13.  1780.  he  died  at  an  ancient  stone-houM  at  Neir 
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Utredit,  Long  Ithuid,  Sept.  10,  1770.  A  Infantiy  and  retired.  He  died  in  Newaik, 
narrmtive  of  hie  capture  and  death  was  O.,  Feb.  26,  1885. 

pablislied  by  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  in  Woods,  Wiluam  Amor,  jnrist;  bom 
1848.  His  own  JounuU  of  the  Man-  in  Marshall  county,  Tenn.,  May  18,  1837; 
trmU  Ewpedition  in  1760  was  published  graduated  at  Wabash  College  in  1859; 
in  tne  Hiatorioal  Magazine  in  September,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861 ;  a  member  of 
1961.  the   Indiana   State   legislature   in    1867; 

Woodmen  of  America,  FRATEBNmr  of  circuit  judge  of  the  34th  circuit  of 
Modern,  a  beneficial  organization  found-  Indiana  in  1873-80;  judge  of  the  Supreme 
ed  in  1884;  reported  in  1900:  head  camp,  Court  in  1881-83;  United  SUtes  district 
1;  subordinate  camps,  8,750;  members,  judge  for  Indiana  in  1883-02;  and  Unit- 
547,620;  benefits  paid  in  the  last  fiscal  ed  States  circuit  judge  from  1892  till 
year,  $3,453,550;  benefits  paid  since  or-  his  death.  He  died  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
ganization,  $18,240,240.  June  20,  1001. 

Woodmen  of  the  World,  a  beneficial  Woods,  William  Bubnham,  Jurist; 
organization,  founded  in  1801;  reported  bom  in  Newark,  O.,  Aug.  3,  1824;  gradu- 
in  1900:  head  camps,  3;  local  camps,  ated  at  Yale  Coll^^  in  1845;  studied 
2,852;  members,  114,643;  benefits  paid  in  law  and  practised  in  his  native  place, 
the  last  fiscal  year,  $040,651 ;  benefits  paid  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
since  organization,  $2,076,756.  entered    the    army    as    lieutenant-colonel 

Woodruff,  WiLFOBD,  Mormon;  born  in  of  the  76th  Ohio  Volunteers;  participated 
Northington  (now  Avon),  Conn., March  1,  in  the  actions  at  Shiloh, Chickasaw  Bayou, 
1807;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Mor-  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  etc.,  and  in 
mon  Church  in  1833;  accompanied  the  the  sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackson;  was 
Mormons  to  Salt  Lake  City;  became  one  promoted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
of  the  twelve  apostles  in  April,  1830;  and  brevetted  major-general  March  13, 
travelled  over  150,000  miles  on  mission-  1865.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the 
ary  tours;  succeeded  John  Taylor  as  practice  of  law;  was  United  States  judge 
president  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  1887;  of  the  5th  circuit  in  1860-80,  and  asso- 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Utah  legislature  ciate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  died  in  Salt  Court  in  1880-87.  He  died  in  Washing- 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Sept  3,  1898.  ton,  D.  C,  May  14,  1887. 

Woods,  Charles  Robert,  military  offi-  Wood's  Holl,  a  village  in  the  town  of 
cer;  born  in  Newark,  O.,  Feb.  19,  1827;  Falmouth,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.;  on  Bus- 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852.  Early  zard's  Hay,  Vineyard  Sound;  72  miles 
in  1861  he  was  quartermaster  on  General  Routlieast  of  Boston.  For  many  years  it 
Patterson's  staff,  and  in  ()('tol)er  l)ecame  liaa  been  one  of  the  l)est-known  harbors 
colonel  of  the  70th  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  of  refu<re  for  shipping*  on  the  New  Eng- 
was  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  and  land  coast :  but  its  chief  distinction  is 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  In  the  South-  that  it  is  the  site  of  the  most  important 
west,  after  July,  1802,  he  commanded  a  station  of  the  United  States  fish  commis- 
brigade  in  the  15th  Corps,  performinj*  sion  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
gallant  service  at  Arkansas  Post  (see  thoroufjfhly  equipped  propagating  places 
HiNDMAN,  Fort).  He  was  in  nearly  all  for  food  fish  in  the  world.  Besides  the 
the  battles  around  Vicksburg  in  1803,  and  appointments  of  the  fish  hatchery,  the 
was  made  bripfadier-general  in  Au<?ust  of  station  is  provided  with  an  admirable 
that  year.  He  commanded  and  led  a  marine  biolojjieal  lalwratory,  in  which  a 
brigade  in  the  contests  on  Lookout  !Moun-  larpje  nunjl>er  of  students  are  annually  in- 
tain  and  Missionary  Kidpe,  and  in  the  strueted  by  a  selectetl  corps  of  teachers. 
Atlanta  campaip^n  he  was  conspicuous.  Woodward,  Ariikel,  physician;  born 
In  the  campaipfn  through  Oeorfria  to  the  in  Well in^rt on.  Conn..  June  20,  1804;  grad- 
sea,  and  through  the  Carolinas,  he  led  a  uated  at  the  medical  department  of  Bow- 
division  of  Osterhaus's  corps.  In  March,  doin  rolleire  in  1820,  and  practised  in 
1865,  he  was  brevetted  major-general,  Franklin.  Conn.;  was  surjjeon  of  the  26tb 
United  States  army,  and  in  1874  was  Army  Corps  in  the  Civil  War  and  was 
promoted  colonel  of  the  2d  United  State?   ]>reseut  at  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson.     He 
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spent  much  time  in  hietoricai   rcae&rch.  without  loee.    He  lelected  the  ground  for 

He  was  the  author  of  Viniiication  of  Oen.  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  commanded 

Israel    Fatnam;    HUtorical    Account    of  in  the  early  part  of  the  action  until  the 

the    Conneclicut    Medical    Society;    Bio-  arrival  of  General  Tajlor.     For  his  con- 

graphical   Sketches   of    the   Early    Phyai-  duct  there  he  was  brevetted  major-general 

oiana  of  Noncich;  Life  of  Oen.  Nathaniel  and  leceivrd  (he  thanks  of  CongKsa  and 
Lyon;   The   Tioo   Hundredth   Anniversary 


He   died   i 


Franklin 


of   Franklin, 

Conn.,  Nov.  20,  18B5. 

Woodward,  AuousTua  B.,  jurist;  born 
in  Virginia,  presumably  in  1775;  studied 
law;  went  to  Michigan  in  1805,  and  be- 
came a  judge  there.  In  1B24  be  was  made 
a  judge  in  the  Territory  of  Florida.  Hia 
publications  include  Con%ideTaiion»  on  the 
Executive  Qovemnienl  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  etc.  He  died  in 
Florida  in  1S27. 

WoodwoTth,  Bamuel,  author;  born  in 
Scituate,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  17S5;  learned 
the  printer's  trade;  printed  a  weekly  pa- 
per in  New  Haven,  Conn.,'  in  1807;  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1809;  and  conduct- 
ed The  War,  a  weekly  journal,  and  The. 
Halcyon  /.utninar-j/,  a.  monthly  magazine, 
during  the  War  of  1812.  He  wrote  The 
Cham"iona  of  Freedom,  a  romantic  his- 
tory of  the  war,  and  several  dramatic 
pieces:  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  and  other 
|>oenis:  edited  the  Parthenon ;  and  wan  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 
lie  died  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  0,  1842. 

Wool,    John    Ellis,    military    officer;    a  sword,     llie  New  York  legislature  eIm 

bom   in   Newburg,   N.   Y.,   Feb.   20,   1784.    presented  him  with  a  sword.     In  ISSd  he 

early  education  was  meagre,  but  be-    quelled  Indian  disturbances  in  Oregon,  i 


fore  he  was  twenty-one  he  wae 
book-store  in  Troy,  liosing  his  property  ' 
by  fire,  he  studied  law,  and  on  April  15,  : 
1612,  entered  the  army  as  captain  i 


ipit, 


13th    United    States   Infantry,    raising   a    April,  18G1. 


the  command  of  the  Depart- 

of  the  East,  where  he  furnished  the 

I   for   the   salvation   of  the  national 

id  Fort  Monroe  from  seisure  in 


company    in    Troy.       At    the    battle    of 
Queenston  Heights  he  was  severely  wound - 


When  he  heard  of  the  attack  on  Massa- 
;husetts  troops  in  Baltimore,  he  hastened 
;  and,  (or  gallantry  in  the  battles  at  to  Albany  to  confer  with  Governor  Mor- 
and  near  Plattsburg  (Sept.  II,  1813),  gan.  That  oflicial  resolved  to  push  for- 
he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-eolonel.  In  wurd  troops  to  Washin^on  as  rapidly  as 
1841  he  became  brigadier-general.  He  bad  jioiiBible.  Wool  issued  oiders  to  the 
been  sent  to  Europe  by  the  government  United  States  quartermaster  at  New 
in  1832  to  examine  some  of  the  military  York  to  furnish  all  needful  transporta- 
Bystems  on  that  continent,  and  witnessed  tion,  and  the  commissary  of  subsistence 
the  siege  of  Antwerp.  In  1840  he  organ-  was  directed  to  issue  thirty  days'  rations 
i/ed  and  disciplined  volunteers  for  the  to  every  soldier  who  might  be  ordered  to 
war  with  Mexico,  and  in  less  than  six  Washington.  Wool  went  to  New  York  on 
weeks  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  12.-  the  22d.  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the 
000  men  fully  armed  and  e<|uippe<l.  Col-  St.  Niehnlas  Hotel,  where  he  was  waited 
Wting  3,000  men,  he  penetrated  Mexico  upon  liy  the  Union  defence  committee, 
to  Sallillo,  after  a  inarch  of  IIOO  mileo  A  plan  of  operations  for  the  salvation  of 
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th*   DAttoaftl    eainUl   WBa  anuigcd    be-  unmiuilUoii,  ete,,  withont  eooMiItBtfaia" 

twaan  them.    At  tlwt  time  all  commani-  with  tlie  mnthoritlee  at  Waahington. 

cation  with  the  gnvernmeitt  wma  ent  off  He    waa    made    eommander    of    Fort 

hf  the  Conlederstea  In  Baltimore.     The  Uonroe  in  Aognat,  1881,  and  led  the  ex- 

graeral-in-chief  (Bcott)  eould  not  commu-  pedition  that  took  poaeeiaion  of  Norfolk, 

nleate  with   a   regiment  outiide  of  the  in  Hay,   IM2,  in  which  nMmtk  he  waa 

national  capital,  and  Wool  waa  compelled  promoted    major-general.    United    Statca 

to  act  in  conformity  to  the  demand*  of  the  army,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bth 

eriBia,  and  to  aaaume  great   mponsibili-  Army  Corpa,  but  did   not  appear  in   the 

tiee.      Knowing  General   Bcott's  dispoai-  field.    He  died  in  Tnj,  N.  Y.,  Nor.  10, 

tioii.  Wool  aaid,  "  I  ahall  probably  be  the  18B9. 

only  victim:  hut,  under  the  circumstaneca,  WooL     Hie  following  table  ahowa  the 

I  am  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if,  there-  production  of -wocd  in  the  United  SlaUa, 

by,  the  capital  may  be  eaved."     With  the  by    Statea    and    Territoriea,    dnriiig    the 

tireleai  energy  of  a  man  of  forty  yean  he  calendar  year  IMOi 
labored.      Shipa   were  chartered,   supplies 

were  furnished,  and  troops  were  forwarded 

to    Waahington    with    extraordinary    de-  stai-,«T«ri»* 

•patch,  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and    

the  Potomac  Ritct.    The  tranaporta  were   ya\at 

convoyed   by  armed  steamers,   to   protect  New  Hunpiiiin. 

them  from  pirates,  and  one  of  them,  the  mm^wiu.'" 

QtMib«r     Cits),     was     sent     to     Hampton  Khodc  iiinnd..!! 

Koada.      To     the     immensely     important  ''stwrotl^'".".' 

work.   Fort  Monroe,   Wool   sent   gun-car-  Stw Jtnaj '.'.'.'.'. 

riages,  ammunition,  and  piovigiona,  that  liSSSiirT.'^""." 

it  might  be   held   to   command   the  chief  Mujiuiil.'..... 

waters  of  Virginia.     A  doeen  State  gov-  JilSttc^Lm:.' 

emors  applied  to  him,  bb  the  only  supe-  AouUiCknliiyi.. 

rior  military  officer  that  could  be  reached,  ^^^ 

for  advice  and  for  mnnitionE  of  war;  and  ^iibumi.'.'.'!!?.' 

he  aaaistn]  in  arming  no  less  than  nine    f'JfJS^ 

Statea.     With   rare  vigilance  he  directed  t«u>.... '.'.'.".': 

Qovernor    Yates,    of    Illinois,    to    send    a  ^'''^ 


force  to  take  poggession  of  the  arsenal 

St.    Louis,    which    he    believed    to    be    in  !>'" 

dan)Mr.     The  mcivomcnt   waa  timely,   anil  tiicl 

21,000    sfands    of    Bmall-arms.    two    field-  {]]'.;| 

pieces,    and    110.000    rounds   of    ammuni-  -mm 

tion  were   trnnsferrcd   from   St.   Tjouis   to  "'" 

UlinoiB.       Ti'cHips   and   ammunition    were  mim 

ordered   to  Cairo,   III.,  anil   New  England  Kun 

governors  were  -luthfirized  to  put  the  roust  sou' 

defences    within    their    ri-epcctive    States  Wor 

in  good  order.     When  the  troops  sent  to  -wj" 

Washington  hy  Wool  had  opened  commit-  "^l" 

nicalion  with  that  city,  the  first  despatch  Ari" 

that  he  received  from  Scott  was  an  order  i;"i 

(April  30)   to  return  to  his  heaclquartem  Ji£^ 

at  Troy  for  the  "  recovery  of  hia  health,  '^•f 
known  to  be  feeble."   The  genemi'a  health 
was   then    perfect,      A   month   nfterwarilN 
Oeneral  Wool  was  informed  by  the  Secre- 

tiny  of  War  that  he  wfts  sent  into  retire-  i'"ll 
nicnt  beeaunc  he  had  issueil  ordern.  '■  on  the 

n|>pIiention  of  varioiin  ROvernorB,  for  arms.  — 
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Woolley,  John  Granville,  journalist;  gradiuted  at  Yale  Colkge  in  1739,  and 
born  iti  CnllinHvillr.  O.,  Feb.  15,  18511:  was  made  captain  of  an  Hniied  veggel  to 
gradnated  at  tlip  Ohio  Wenloyan  Univcr-  jirotect  the  Connwticut  vatint  in  173U.  He 
BJty  in  1871:  u<lmilte<l  to  tlie  bar  in  187:1;  omtnandnl  tlie  Hlonp-of-wiir  Cnaiicclicul, 
was  prosecuting  attorney  in  Minneapolis,  wliich  convoyed  trovpa  on  tlie  expedition 
Minn.,  in  18BI;  practised  in  New  York  agatnet  Loutsburg  in  174S,  uud  wae  sent 
City  in  1988;  and  became  a  lecturer  prin-  in  command  of  a  cartel-ship,  but  was  not 
cipally  on  temperance  in  1888.  In  Au-  permitted  to  land  in  France,  Made  cap- 
gust,  189B,  he  became  editor  of  The  New  tain  in  PeppcreH'H  regiment,  he  afler- 
i'oice,  Chicago,  III.;  and  in  1900  waa  the  wards  received  half-pay  until  1774,  and. 
Prohibition  candidate  for  President  of  hb  colonel  and  brigailier-generiil,  served 
the  United  States. 

Woolsey,  Mklahcthon  Tatlob,  naval 
officer;  born  in  New  York,  in  1782;  studied 
law  for  a  while,  but  entered  the  navy  aa 
a  midshipman,  April  9,  1800.  He  served 
■  with  credit  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Mediterranean.  In  1807  he  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant,  and  in  1808  was 
sent  to  Sackett'a  Harbor  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  Oneida.  He  served 
with  credit  under  Commodore  Chauncey 
on  Lake  Ontario  during  the  War  of  1812- 
15.  Woolsey  was  made  master -comman- 
dant in  .Inly,  1813,  and  captain  in  April, 
1816.  He  commanded  the  Constellation 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1826-20;  bad 
charge    of    the    Pensacola    navy-yard    in  piyid  wainm. 

1827,  and  performed  bis  last  duty  afloat 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.    He  died  in  Utica.    through    the    French    and    Indian    War. 

K     V       TLfn-    IS      IHia  t-t.     ....  1     ■  .     ..  .  .        .    .  ■  .  _     ._     ^ j_     ■ 


N.  Y.,  May 

Woolaey,  Theodobk  Dwioht,  educator: 
born  in  New  York  City,  Oct  31,  1801 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1820. 
studied  theology  at  Princeton;  was  li 
censed  to  preach  in  1825,  and  became  Pro-  and 
feasor  of  Greek  in  Yale  in  1831 


He  served  in  the  campaign  in  Canada  i 
1775,  having  been  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  June  that  year.  After  the  death 
of  Montgomery,  he  was  in  chief  command 
for  some  months,  after  which  he  resigned 
made  major- general  of  Connecti- 
While  opposing  the  i: 


elected  president  of  Yale  College  in  1840,  of  Tryon,  sent  to  destroy  stores  at  Dun- 

and   resigned   the  olflce  in   1871,     He  re-  bury,  be  was  mortallv  wounded  (April  27. 

sided   in   New   Haven   afterwards,   giving  1777),    at    Ridgefleld.    and    died.    May    2 

instruction  in  the  Law  School,   Dr.  Wool-  following.       The     State     of     Connecticut 

eey   was   the   author   of   several   valuable  erected  a  neat  monument  over  bis  grave 

works,   and   editor   of   classical    volumes,  at  Danbury. 
He  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  1,  1880.        Worcester,   a  city  and   county  seat  of 

Woolson,  Co.NSTANCB  Fentmobb,  au-  Worcester  county,  Mass,;  on  the  Black- 
thor;  bnm  in  Claremont,  N.  H..  March  etone  River;  44  miles  west  of  Boston.  It 
5,  1838;  grandnieee  of  James  Fenimore  is  noted  for  the  variety  and  extent  of 
Cooper;  educated  in  Cleveland,  0.,  and  its  manufactures,  especially  of  wire,  en- 
New  York  City;  lectured  on  literary,  so-  velopes,  looms,  boots  and  shoes,  and  ma- 
cial,  historical,  and  dramatic  subjects;  chinery  for  cotton  and  woollen  mills, 
contributed  to  periodicals;  and  wrote  Cat-  The  city,  which  contains  a  large  number 
tie  Notnhere;  Rodman,  the  Keeper;  For  of  villages,  was  settled  in  1074  under  the 
the  Major;  Horace  Chaae,  etc.  Sbe  died  name  of  the  Quinsigamond  Plantations, 
in  Venice,  Italy,  Jan.  24,  18fl4.  The   flrat  aettlement  was  soon  broken  up 

Wooetvr,  David,  military  officer;  born  by  hostile  Indians;  as  was  also  the  see- 
in    Stratford,    Conn.,    March    2,    1710;  ond  one,  in  1684.    A  permanent  one  wu 
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muile  in  171^;  llic  liiwii  wan  incovporutpci 
June  H,  1722;  and  a  <ily  ehHrli-r  was 
granted  Feb.  2»,  1848.  The  first  church 
was  organizeil  in  17l».  Between  17'JO  and 
1800  Isaiah  Thoraaa.  whu  had  moved  there 
from  BriHton,  carried  on  tlie  most  extensive 
publiahing  buBineas  in  th«  eountry.  The 
Declaration  of  Independenee  was  Ural  pub- 
licly read  in  MasBaehuBrlts  from  the  steps 
of  the  Old  South  Cliureh  there.  Tlie  de- 
velopment of  Woreester's  nianufacturini; 
intereats  has  been  rapid  since  1828,  when 
the  Blackstone  Canal  was  opened.  Popu- 
lation in  11900,  118,421. 

Worcester,  Dban  Conant.  rxwlogiBt; 
born  in  Thetford.  Vt,.  Oct,  1,  1800;  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1889;  accompanied  the  Sleere  Scientific 
Expedition  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1897-88;  conducted  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion with  a  single  companion  to  the  same 
islands  in  l8!HMI3i  and  became  Professor 
of  Zoology  and  curator  of  the  Zoo  toxica  I 
Museum  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
18B6,    He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Unit- 


pines  lu  ilaniiary,  IH!>S>.  Ills  public: 
ineiudc  The  Phittppinc  Islands  and  Their 
I'l^ifilf.;  and  articles  on  the  mammals  and 
hii'ds  of  the  Philippines. 

Worcester,  Joseph   GuEBaon,  lexica 
rapher;  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  Aug.  I 
1784;  graduated  at  Vale  College  in  I" 
While  teaching  school  at  Ralem  be  v 
a   aeouraphifil   Dictionary,   or   VnivcrtdC 
tlaenHcBi;  Ancient  and  ifodem,  published 
in   1817.     In  1B18  he  issued  a  Ouzetrecr 
of  the  United  Siaiet.    This  was  followed 
hy  nevcrnl  elementary  works  on  geograpB 
and  history.    In  1828  he  issued  Johnao 
Ennli*h  Dictionary,  at  Improved  by  Tod 
and  Abridged  6y  Gkalmera,  unlh  Waike  ' 
Pronouncing     Dictionary     Combined,     to 
Khich  is  added  Walker't  Kry.    Dr.  Worces- 
ter  is   best  known   by   his   series   of   dic- 
tionaries.     For    a    complete    list    of    faia 
works   see   Allibone'a   Critical  i>icttoi 
of   Englith   Literature,    and    B 
American    Aulkorn.      He    died    in    Cai 
bridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  27.  186.1. 

Word«n,  Jons  Loriueb,  n 
ofTieer;  Ixirn  In  Mount  Pleaaan^^ 
Westchester  co. ,  N.  " 
12,  IS18;  entered  the  navy  i 
1854  OS  midshipman;  was  i 
lieutenant  in  1840,  and 
mander  on  July  16,  1882. 
wos  despatched  from  Waahi* 
Inn  on  the  morning  of  April  1 
1801,  by  the  Secretnry  of  the 
Navy,  to  carry  orders  to  Captain 
AdHms.  of  the  Sabine,  near  Fort 
Pic-kens.  Word  en  arrived  at 
MontRomery,  Ala.,  late  at  night 
on  the  0th,  and  departed  for 
Pcnsacola  early  the  next  r 
injr.  He  observed  great  excite- 
ment in  the  (lalt  region,  and. 
fcnriDf;  he  might  be  arrested,  he 
I  r'lid  Iiis  despatches  carefully  and 
!  iicii  tore  them  up.  '  ' 
<iiniii>;  of  the  Ilth  he  arrlM 
■  IVnfiiiroIn.  There  " 
ill  II  lipfore  General  Bragg,  t 
\-\  that  officer  he  was  a  lieu- 
i.i»t  of  the  United  States 
.V,  find  had  been  sent  from 
U.ishington,  under  orders  from 
llie  Navy  nepnrtment,  to  ( 
munieale  with  the  squadron  vn-. 
der  Captain  Adams.     Bragg  !n.*J 
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mediately  wrote  a  "  pass,"  and,  as  he  luand  of  the  European  Station.  He  was  pro- 
handed  it  to  Wordon,  remarked,  **  I  syp-  nioted  rear-admiral  Nov.  20,  187*2;  and  was 
pose  you  have  dospatclies  for  Captain  retired  under  a  speeial  act  of  (Congress, 
Adams?"  Worden  replied,  **  1  have  no  Dec.  23,  ISSO.  For  his  important  services 
written  ones,  but  I  have  a  verbal  com-  in  encountering  the  Alerrimac,  he  received 
munication  to  make  to  him  from  the  Navy  the  thanks  of  Congress.  He  died  in  Wash- 
Department."  In  the  Wyandotte,  a  llag-of-  ington,  D.  C,  Oct.  18,  1807. 
truce  vessel  lying  in  Pensacola  Harbor,  Work,  Henry  Clay,  song  writer;  bom 
Worden  was  conveyed  to  the  Hahinc,  ar-  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Oct.  1,  1832;  re- 
riving  there  about  noon,  April  12.  His  ceived  a  common  school  education;  and 
verbal  despatch  was  to  direct  Captain  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  While 
Adams  to  reinforce  Fort  Pickens  im-  working  at  his  trade  he  studied  harmony, 
mediately.  It  was  done  that  night,  just  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  be- 
in  time  to  save  it  from  capture  by  the  pan  to  write  songs,  the  most  famous  ones 
Confederates.  being  Nicodemus  the  Slave,  and  Marching 
Worden  immediately  returned  to  Pen-  Through  Georgia.  Besides  writing  songs 
sacola    and    started    for    Washington,    at  and  the  music  for  them,  he  invented  and 

,    9  P.M.,  by  way  of  Montgomery,  on  a  rail-  patented   a   knitting  machine,  a  walking 

way  train.  When  Bragg  found  he  had  com-  doll,   and   a    rotary   engine.     He   died   in 

mitted  a  great  blunder  in  allowing  Worden  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  8,  1884. 

to  go  to  the  »Sfa6i>i€  (a  spy  having  informed  World's  Columbian  Exposition.    See 

him  of  the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Pickens  Columbian  Exposition. 

that  very  night),  he  endeavored  to  shield  World's  Fairs.     See  Expositions,  In- 

his  own  stupidity  by  falsely  accusing  Wor-  dustrial. 

den  of  having  practised  falsehood  and  de-  World's  Young  Women's  Christian 
ception  in  gaining  permission  to  visit  Association,  an  organization  founded  in 
Captain  Adams.  This  accusation  he  tele-  1804.  In  1000  eight  national  associa- 
graphed  to  Montgomery,  and  recommended  tions  were  affiliated:  Great  Britain, 
Worden's  arrest.  It  was  done  a  short  United  States,  Canada,  Germany,  Italy, 
distance  below  Montgomery,  and  on  Mon-  Norway,  Sweden,  and  India.  The  head- 
day,  April  15,  he  was  cast  into  the  common  quarters  are  in  London.  Office,  26  George 
jail  at  the  capital  of  Alabama.     Bragg's  Street,   Hanover   Square,   West.     The  ex- 

^  accusation  made  him  an  object  of  scorn  ecutive     committee,     chairman,    Mrs.    J. 

to  Davis  and  his  compeers  and.  the  eiti-  Herbert  Tritton,  is  composed  of  fourteen 

zens  generally;  and  there,  in  that  prison,  British    ladies    and    one    American,    Miss 

this  officer  was  confined  until  Nov.  11  fol-  Annie   M.   Reynolds,   who   is   the  world's 

lowing,  when  he  was  paroled  and  ordered  secretary.     The     first     World's     Associa- 

to  report  to  the  Confederate  government  tion  conference  was  held  in  London,  June, 

at  Richmond,  and,  on  the   18th,  was  ex-  1808.     Twenty-one   States   of   the   Unitec 

changed    for    Lieutenant    Sharpe,    of    the  States  have  organized  State  associations. 

Confederate  navy.     Worden  was  the  first  Each   State  holds  an  annual   convention, 

prisoner  of  war  held  by  the  Confederates.  The    international    convention    occurs    bi- 

In  March,  18(52,  he  commanded  the  ^fon•  ennially.     Each  year  four  summer  schools 

itor,  which  fought  the  Merrimac  (see  ^fon•  are  held  for  the  training  of  young  women 

itor  and  Merrimac)^  when  he  was  severe-  in  secretarial  and  Bible  work.  TheEvangeL 

ly  injured  about  the  head.    In  command  of  the  official   organ   of  the  associations,   is 

the  Montauky  in  the  South  Atlantic  block-  published   monthly  in   Chicago,  111.     The 

ading  squadron,  he  engaged  Fort  McAlHs-  second  week  of  November  is  observed  as  a 

ter,  Ga.,  in  January  and  February,  1863,  day    of    prayer    for    young    women.     A 

and  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Na^hviUe,  special     department    is    maintained     for 

under  the  guns  of  that  fort,  on  Feb.  28.  young   women    of   colleges,    and    through 

He  was  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  capture  this    department    the    student    volunteer 

Charleston,   under   the   command   of   Du-  movement  is  connected  with  the  associa- 

pont,  in  April,  1863.     From  1869  to  1874  tion  work. 

he  was  superintendent  of  the  naval  acad-  Worth,  William  Jenkins,  military  of- 

emy  at  Annapolis,  and  in  1876  was  in  com-  ficer;   born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  March   1, 
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1704;  began  life  m  a  derk  in  a  store  at  tenant,  Sth  Infantry,  Aprfl  26^  1861;  was 
Hudeon,  and  entered  the  military  service,  promoted  eaptain  Jan.  14,  1860;  eolonel, 
aslieutenantof  infantry,  in  May,  1813.  He  16th  Infantry,  Aug.  11,  1898;  brigadier- 
was  highly  distinguished  in  the  battles  of  general,  Oct.  29  following;  and  was  re- 
Chippewa  and  at  Lundy's  Lane,  in  July,  tired  in  the  following  month  on  aeeovnt 
1814,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  of  disabling  wounds  fii  the  serviee.  Dor- 
latter  contest  He  was  in  command  of  ing  the  war  period  of  1898  he  also  hdd 
cadets  at  West  Point  from  1820  to  1828,  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volnn- 
and  in  1838  was  made  colonel  of  the  8th  teers,  and  in  the  Santiago  eampaign  he 
United  States  Infantry.  He  served  in  the  was  severely  wounded  in  the  charge  on 
Seminole  War  from  1840  to  1842,  and  was  San  Juan  HilL  He  was  twice  brevetted 
in  command  of  the  army  in  Florida  in  for  gallantry  in  the  Civil  War.  He  died 
1841^2.  He  was  brevetted  a  brigadier-  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct  16,  1904. 
general  in  March,  1842,  commanded  a  bri-  Wrang«l,  Chablbi  "MAOSum  yok, 
gade  under  General  Taylor  in  Mexico  in  clergyman;  bom  in  Sweden  about  17S0; 
1846,  and  was  distinguished  in  the  capture  educated  at  the  University  of  Upaala; 
of  Monterey.  In  1847^8  he  commanded  a  or^ined  court  preacher  to  the  King  of 
division,  under  General  Scott,  in  the  capt-  Sweden;  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1769, 
ure  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  the  battles  from  and  took  charge  of  all  the  Swedish  Ia- 
Cerro  Gordo  to  the  assault  and  capture  of  theran  bodies  ht  New  Jersey  and  Pemuyl- 
the  city  of  Mexico.  He  was  brevetted  vania.  After  nine  years  of  fidthhil  toad 
major-general,  and  was  presented  with  a  successful  work  he  returned  to  SwedoL 
sword  by  Congress,  by  the  States  of  New  He  died  in  Sala,  Sweden,  in  1786. 
York  and  Louisiana,  and  by  his  native  Wrangely  FnunirijfD,  Babozt  toot,  ex* 
county,  Columbia.  A  monument  was  plorer;  bom  in  Esthonia,  Russia,  Dee.  29, 
erected  to  bis  memory  at  the  junction  of  1706;  educated  in  the  Naval  Academy  of 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  St  Petersburg;  made  two  voyages  arooad 
City,  by  the  corporation  of  that  city.  He  the  world  in  1817-19  and  1825-27;  etnor 
died  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  17,  1849.  manded  an  expedition  to  the  Fdlar  Sea  In 
Worth,  William  Scott,  military  offi-  1820-24;  and  was  governor  of  the  Bus- 
cer;  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6,  1840;  sian  possessions  in  North  America  (Alaa- 
son  of  Gen.  William  Jenkins  Worth,  ka)  in  1829-34.  He  died  in  Dorpat^  Bna- 
U.  S.  A. ;  entered  the  army  as  a  2d  lieu-   sia,  June  6,  1870. 
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Wrecks.    Statistics  of  wrecks  and  ship-  Transport    ^ncaa    wrecked    off    New- 
ping  disasters  on  or  near  the  coasts  and   foundland;  340  lives  lost Oct  23,  1805 

on  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  to  Transport     Harpooner     wrecked     near 

American  vessels  in  foreign  waters,  col-  Newfoundland;  200  lives  lost 

lected   under   act   of   Congress,   June   20,  Nov.  10,  1816 

1874,   are   published    in   the   Annual   Re-  Magazine  of   steam-frigate   Fulion   ex- 

jiort8    of    the    United   States   Life-saving  plodes  at  Brooklyn  navy-yard;  vessel  en- 

Ffervice,    See  Life-Saving  Service,  United  tirely  destroyed ;  twenty-six  lives  lost 

States.  June  4,  1829 

The   following   is   a   list  of   the  most  Brig  Billow  lost  in  storm  on  Ragged 

notable  wrecks  and  casualties  in  Ameri-  Island,  N.  S.;  all  on  board,  137  in  num- 

can    waters,    and    disasters   to   American   her,  perish April  9,  1831 

vessels  in  foreign  waters:  Lady  Sherhrooke,  from  Londonderry  to 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Oulf  of  Mexico,  etc, —  Quebec;  lost  near  Cape  Ray;  278  persons 

British  powder-ship  Morning  Star  struck  perish;  thirty-two  only  saved 

by  lightning  and  blown  up  in  New  York  Aug.  19,  1831 

Harbor Aug.  9,  1778  Ship  Tjady  of  the  Lake,  on  passage  to 

La  Trihuna,  thirty-six  guns,  wrecked  off  Quebec,  wrecked  on  an  iceberg;  215  lives 

Halifax ;  300  lives  iost Nov.  16,  1797   lost May  11,  1833 
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Steamboat   Royal    Tar,   of    St.    Jolm*8,  American   emigrant   ship    WUliam    and 

N.  B.,  destroyed  by  fire  in  Penobscot  Bay;  Mary  wrecked  on  a  siqiken  reef  near  the 

thirty-two  lives  lost Oct.  25,  1836  Bahamas;   about  170  persons  perish 

Ship   Bristol,  on   passage   from   Liver-  May  3,  1853 

pool  to  New   York,  wrecked  near  Rock-  Aurora,  of  Hull,  sails  from  New  York 

away,  L.  I.;  seventy  lives  lost  April  26,  and  founders;  about  twenty-five 

Nov.  20,  1836    lives  lost May  20,  1853 

Ship  Mexico,  from  Liverpool,  wrecked  Steamer  San  Francisco,  bound  for  Cali- 

on    Hempstead    Beach,    L.    I.;    108    lives  fornia    with    700    United    States    troops, 

lost Jan.  3,  1837  founders  at  sea,  and  240  of  the  soldiers 

Steamboat  Home,  on  passage  from  New  are  swept  from  the  deck  and  perish 

York  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  wrecked  in  a  Dec.  23-31,  1853 

gale  near  Ocracoke;  about  100  lives  lost  Ship   Staffordshire,   from   Liverpool   to 

Oct.  9,  1837  Boston,    strikes   on    Blande   Rock,    south 

Steamboat  Pulaski,  from  Savannah  to  of  Seal  Island;   178  lives  lost 

Baltimore,   bursts   a   boiler   off   coast  of  Dec.  30,  1853 

North   Carolina;    of   nearly   200    passen-  Steamer    Oeorgia,    from    Montgomery, 

gers  and  crew  only  sixty  are  saved  Ala.,  destroyed  by  fire  at  New  Orleans; 

June  14,  1838    sixty  lives  lost Jan.  28,  1854 

Steamboat    Lexington,    New    York    to  Ship   Powhatan,    from   Havre    to    New 

Stonington,  burned  off  Eden's  Neck,  L.  I.;  York,   with    311    emigrants,   goes   ashore 

140  lives  lost Jan.   13,  1840  in  a  gale  on  Long  Beach,  7  miles  north 

Brig  Florence,  Rotterdam  to  New  York,  of  Egg  Harbor  light,  and  is  wrecked;  no 

wrecked  off  southeast  coast  of  Newfound-    passengers  saved April  16,  1854 

land;  fifty  lives  lost Aug.  9,  1840  Steamer  Arctic,  from  Liverpool,  struck 

Steamer  President,  New  York  to  Liver-  by   the    Vesta,   40   miles   off   Cape   Race, 

pool,  sailed  March   11,  with   136  persons  Newfoundland,  in  a  fog,  and  sinks;  over. 

on   board;    not   heard   from   after   storm    350  lives  lost Sept.   27,   1864 

of March    13,    1841  Collins  line  steamer  Pacifio  leaves  Liver- 

William      Browne,     of      Philadelphia,  pool  for  New  York  with  240  persons  on 

wrecked  by  striking  ice  on  her  passage  board  and  is  never  heard  from 

from  England  to  America;  about  seventy  Sept.   23,    1856 

lives  lost;  sixteen  passengers  ^ho  had  been  French   steamer  Le  Lyonnais  sunk  off 

received    into    the   long-boat   are   thrown  Nantucket  by  collision  with  the  bark  Adri- 

overboard  by  the  crew  to  lighten  her  atic;  260  lives  lost Nov.  2,   1856 

April   19,   1841  Steamship    Tempest,   Anchor   line,    150 

Steamboat    Medora,   of   Baltimore,    ex-  persons  on  board,  never  heard  from  after 

plodes  her   boiler  just  after  leaving  the   leaving  port Feb.   26,   1867 

wharf;   twenty-eight  killed  and  forty  in-  Steamship    Louisiana,    from    New    Or- 

jured April   14,  1842  leans  to  Galveston,  burned  near  Galves- 

Phcenix  wrecked  in  a  storm  off  the  coast   ton;  fifty-five  lives  lost May  31,  1857 

of  Newfoundland;  many  lives  lost  Steamer  J.  W,  Harris  sunk  in  collision 

Nov.  26,  1843  with  steamer  Metropolis  in  I^ng  Island 

Brig  Sutley,  from  Pictou,  N.  S.,  to  Fall  Sound;  fourteen  lives  lost. .  .Aug.  8,  1867 

River,  Mass.,  wrecked  in  Vineyard  Sound ;  Steamer  Central  America,  from  Havana 

thirty    drowned June    27,    1846  to  New  York,  springs  a  leak  in  a  heavy 

Steamer  "Sew  York,  from  Galveston  to  storm,   Sept.   8;    100   persons   are   taken 

New  Orleans,  founders  at  sea;  about  twen-  off  by  a  passing  vessel,  Sept.  12,  and  soon 

ty  lives  lost Sept.  7,  1846  after  she  sinks,  carrying  down  over  400 

All  but  twelve  out  of   104  vessels  in   persons Sept.   12,   1857 

port  at  Havana  sink  or  are  wrecked,  and  American    ship    Pomona,   Liverpool    to 

fifty  coastwise  vessels  destroyed  by  a  hur-  New  York,  wrecked  on  Blackwater  Bank, 

ricane Oct.  10-11,  1846  the  master  mistaking  the  Blackwater  for 

United  States  brig  Somers  struck  by  a  the  Tuskar  light;  only  twenty-four  out  of 

squall  off  Vera  Cruz  and  sunk;  forty-one  419  persons  saved 

lives  lost Dec.  8,  1846  night  of  April  27-28,  1869 
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Stoftmtliip   Indian,   from   Liverpool   to  hy  ooUiskm  aboat  46  ndlcft  from  Queeui- 
PtertUmdy  strikes  oit  Besl  Ledge,  about  05  town;   twenty-seven  lives  lost 
miles  east  of  Halifax,  and  In-eaks  in  two  Dee.  81»  1876 

amidships;  twentj^four  lives  lost  Loss  of  twelve  American  whaling  ships 

Nov.  21,  1869  in  Arctic  ice,  reported  l^  whaling  baric 
American,  emigrant  vessel  Jtuna  wrecked  Florenee;  about  100  lives  lost 
on  rodcs  off  Barfleur;  about  100  lives  lost  Oct.  IS^  1876 

Feb.  19,  1860       British    ship    Circa99ian    stranded    on 
New  mail  steamer  Hunsfarian  wrecked  Bridgehampton  Beach,  L.  L;  twentj-eight 

near   Cape  Sable,   N.   S.;    all   on   board  lives  lost Dec  29,  1876 

(206)  lost night  of  Feb.  19-^0,  1860       American     steamer     (harge    Oromwett 

Steamer   Canadioin   strikes   on    ioe-fteld   stranded  off  Cape  St.  Mary's,  Newfound- 

In  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland,  and   land;  thirty  lives  lost Jan.  6,  1877 

founders  in  half  an  hour;  thirty- five  lives       American     steamer     Oeorge    Wtuhing' 
lost June  4,  1861   ton  stranded   off  Mistaken   Point,  New- 
British     mail     steamer     Anglo -Saxon  foundland;  twenty-five  lives  lost 
wredced  in  a  dense  fog  on  reef  off  Cape  Jan.  20,  1877 

Bace,  Newfoundland;   about  237   out  of       American  ship  Oeorge  Qreen  stranded 

446  lives  lost April  27,  1863   near    Dartmouth,    England;    twenty-four 

Steamer  Conatiiuiion  wrecked  on  Cape  lives  lost Jan.  22,  1877 

Lookout  shoals;  forty  lives  lost  American  steamer  Leo  burned  83  miles 

Dec.  25,  1865   south   of  Tybee   light,  Georgia;    twenly- 

Steamer  Evening  Star,  from.  New  York  three  lives  lost April  18,  1877 

to  New  Orleans,  founders  at  sea;  about       United     States     8loop-of-¥rar     Huron 

250  lives  lost Oct.  3,  1866  wrecked  on  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  about 

Steamship  City  of  Boston,  Inman  line,   100  lives  lost Nov.  24,  1877 

177  persons  on  board,  never  heard  from       Steamer  Metropolis  wrecked  on  North 

after  leaving  port Jan.  28,   1870  Carolina  coast;  about  100  lives  lost 

Steamer  Varuna,  New  York  for  Galves*  Jan.  81,  1878 

ton,  founders  off  Florida  coast  with  thir-       American    steamer    Emily    B.    Souder 
ty-siz  passengers  and  all  the  crew  except   founders  off  Cape  Hatteras,  N.  C;  thirty- 

flve Oct.  20,   1870  eight  lives  lost Dec.  10,  1878 

Steamer  Kensington  collides  with  bark       Thirteen    American    fishing    schooners 
Templar  off  Cape  Hatteras;  both  wrecked   founder    off    (George's    Bank,    Newfound- 

and  many  lives  lost Jan.  27,  1871   land;  144  lives  lost Feb.  12-16,  1879 

Staten   Island   ferry-boat  Wcstfield  ex-       American    steamer    Champion   wrecked 
plodes  at  New  York;   100  lives  lost,  200   in  collision  with  ship  Lady  Octavia,  15 
persons  injured July  30,  1871    miles   from   Delaware   light-ship;    thirty- 
Steamer  Metis  sunk  in  collision  on  Tjong   one  lives  lost Nov.  7,  1879 

Island  Sound;  fifty  lives  lost  American   steamer   Narraganset  wreck- 

Aug.  30,  1872   ed  in  collision  near  Cornfield  Point  shoal, 
Steamer  Missouri,  from  New  York   to   Jjong    Island    Sound;    twenty-seven    lives 

Havana,  burned  at  sea ;   thirty-two  lives   lost June    11,    1880 

lost Oct.  22,  1872       American    steamer    SeauKinhaka    bum- 
White  Star  steamer  Atlantic  strikes  on    ed  off  Ward's  Island,  N.  Y.;  twenty-four 

Marr's  Rock,  off  Nova  Scotia ;   547  lives   lives  lost June  28,  1880 

lost  out  of  976 April  1,  1873       American    steamer    San   Salvador   lost 

French  steamer   Ville  dii  Havre,  from    at  sea  while  making  a  trip  from  Honduras 
New  York  to  Havre,  sunk  in  sixteen  min-    to  Cuba;  twenty-nine  lives  lost 
utes  in  mid-ocean  by  collision  with  ship  August,  1880 

Loch  Earn;  230  lives  lost  out  of  313  Steamer  City  of  Vera  Cruz  founders  off 

Nov.  23,  1873    Florida  coast;  sixty-eight  lives  lost 
American  steamer  City  of  Waco  burned  Aug.  29,  1880 

off  Galveston   bar;    fifty-three   lives   lost       Steamer     Bahama     founders     between 

Nov.  9,  1875   Porto  Rico  and  New  York;  twenty  lives 

American  ship  Harvest  Queen  wrecked   lost Fetk  4,   1882 
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Thirty-five   wrecks  during  a  storm  off  United    States    torpedo  -  boat    Winslow 

Newfoundland about   Dec.    19,    1882  disabled  hy  shore  batteries  off  Cardenas, 

Six  American  schooners  founder  off  St.  Cuba;   rescued  by  other  vessels 

George's  bank;  seventy-six  lives  lost  May    11,    1898 

November,  1883  United  States  blockading  fleet  destroys 

American  steamship  City  of  Columhus  Spanish  fleet  off  Santiago,  Cuba 

wrecked  on  Devirs  Bridge,  off.  Gay  Head  July    3,    1898 

light,  Mass.;  ninety-nine  lives  lost  Spanish  battle-ship  Maria  Teresa^  sunk 

Jan.  18,  1884  in    battle    off    Santiago    and    afterwards 

Belgian    White    Cross    line    steamship  raised,  abandoned  in  a  gale  off  San  Salva- 

Daniel  iSteinman  struck  on  rock  off  Sam-  dor  while  en  route  to  New  York 

bro  Head,  N.  S.;  131  lives  lost  Nov.  1,  1898 

April  3,  1884  Steamers  Portland  and  Pentagoet  lost 

Three  American  schooners  lost  at  sea  with  all  on  board  (about  180),  and  nearly 

Ketween  Gloucester  and  St.  George's  Bank ;  200   other   vessels   wrecked    (loss   of   life 

forty- two  lives  lost Dec.  26,  1885  about  200),  in  great  storm  on  North  At- 

Cunard  steamer  Oregon,  from  Liverpool   lantic  coast Nov.  26-27,  1898 

to  New  York,  run  into  by  an  unknown  Steam  ferry-boat  Chicago  sunk  in  col- 
schooner,  18  miles  east  of  Long  Island ;  all  lision  with   steamer  City  of  Augusta  in 

the    passengers    (631)     and    crew     (205)    New  York  Harbor Oct.  31,  1899 

taken    off    in    safety,    the    ship    sinking  British   steamer   Arioato  wrecked   near 

eight  hours  afterwards. . .  .March  14,  1886  Cape  Hatteras,  N.  C,  twenty-one  drowned 

Three  Atlantic  steamers  stranded  in  one  Dec.  24,  1899 
day;  the  Persian  Monarch  on  the  Portland  Pacific  Ocean,  etc. — Independence  wreck- 
breakwater,  the  Cunard  steamer  Pavonia  ed  on  Margaretta  Island,  off  coast  of 
on  High  Pine  Ledge,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Lower  California,  the  vessel  taking  fire; 
and  the  Beaver  line  steamer  Lake  Huron  140  persons  drowned  or  burned  to  death, 
on  Madame  Island,  7  miles  below  Quebec;  a  few  escaping  with  great  suffering  on  a 
each  owing  to  heavy  fog. . .  .Oct.  29,  1886   barren  shore Feb.   16,   1853 

German  ship  Elizabeth  stranded  near  Explosion  of  steamboat  Gazelle  at  Cane- 
Dam  Neck  Mills,  Va.;  twenty-two  lives  mah.  Or.;  twenty-one  killed  and  many 
lost Jan.   8,   1887   wounded April  8,   1854 

American    sloop   yacht    Mystery,   on   a  •  Steamboat  Secretary,  crossing  San  Pablo 

pleasure  trip,  capsizes  off  Barren  Island,  Bay    from    San    Francisco    to    Petaluma, 

Jamaica  Bay,  N,  Y. ;  twenty-five  lives  lost  bursts  her  boiler;   more  than  fifty  lives 

July    10,    1887    lost April    15,    1854 

American  ship  Alfred  D.  Snow  stranded  Steamer  Northerner  wrecked  on  a  rock 
off  coast  of  Ireland;  thirty  lives  lost  near  Cape  Mendocino,  between  San  Fran- 
Jan.  4,   1888  Cisco  and  Oregon;   thirty-eight  lives  lost 

Steamer   Viscaya,   from   New  York   to  Jan.  6,  1860 

Havana,  run   into  by  schooner  Cornelius  American   vessel    Oneida   run   down   by 

Margraves   near   Barnegat   light,    N.   J.;  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer  Bombay, 

both  vessels  sink  within  seven  minutes;  off  Yokohama;  about  115  lives  lost 

about  seventy  lives  lost Oct.  29,  1890  Jan.  24,  1870 

Ward  line  steamer  City  of  Alexandria,  American    steamer    Pacific   collides,    30 

from  Havana  to  New  York,  burned  at  sea ;  miles   southwest   of   Cape    Flattery;    230 

thirty  lives  lost Nov.  2,  1893   lives  lost Nov.  4,  1875 

Steamer  Jason  wrecked  off  Cape  Cod,  American    schooner    Sunshine   stranded 

Mass.;   twenty  lives  lost Dec.  6,  1893  near  Cape  Foulweather,  Or.;  twenty  lives 

United      States      corvette      Kearsarge  lost Nov.   18,   1875 

wrecked  on  Roncardo  reef,  about  200  miles  American  bark  Malleville  stranded  on 

northeast  from   Bluefield,   Nicaragua  Vancouver  Island;  nineteen  lives  lost 

Feb.  2,  1894  Oct.  10,  1882 

United  States  battle-ship  Maine  blown  Grappler  burned  near  Bute  Inlet,  Van- 
up  in  Havana  Harbor,  Cuba  couver  Island;  about  seventy  lives  lost 

Feb.    15,    1898  about  May  3,  1883 
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American  scbooner  Flying  Boud,  bound  about  83  miles  iratn  Buffalo;  aboi|t  170 

lor  KadialCy  Alaslca,  never  beard  from;   lives  lost Aqg.  9^  1841 

twenty-four  persons  on  board  Steamer  PhoetUm  burned  on*Lake  Midii* 

November,  1886  gan,  16  miles  off  Shebqygan;  about  240 

American  scbooner  Harvey  MiUa  found-  lives  lost,  mostlj  emigrants  from  Holland 
ers»  60  miles  soutbwest  of  Cape  Flattery,  Nor.  21^  1847 
Wasb.;  twenty-three  lives  lost  Steamer   Anthony   Wayne,  from    San- 
Dec  14,  1886  dueky  to  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  e^lodes 

American  bark  Ailaniio  stranded  at  en-  her  boiler  and  sinks;  thirty-eigfat  killed  or 

trance  to  Golden  Gkite,  Cal.;  twenty-seven  missing April  27,  1850 

lives  lost Dec.  17,  1886  Steamer  Grifflih,  from  Erie  to  Cleve- 

American  ship  8i,  Stephen,  from  Port  land,  burned;  cmly  thirty  or  forty  out  of 

Townsend  to  San  Francisco,  founders  at  330  lives  saved June  17,  1860 

sea;  twenty-seven  lives  lost.  .April,  1887  Steamer    Atlantic    collides    with    pro- 
British  bark  Ahercom  stranded  on  Da-  peller  Ogdenahwrg  on  Lake  Eris  and  shiks 
mon's    Point,    north    of   Gray's    Harbor,  in  half  an  hour;  260  lives  lost 
Wash.;  twenty-two  lives  lost.  Jan.  30,1888  ^       Aug..  21^  1852 

American  ferry-boat  Julia  explodes  her  Steamer  B.  JT.  CoUine,  from  Sault  Ste. 

boiler  at  South  Vallejo,  Cal.;  thirty  lives  Marie  to  Cleveland,  takes  fire  on  the  lake 

lost Feb.    27,    1888  and  is  burned;  twenty-three  lives  lost 

American  bark  Ohio  stranded  near  Point  Oct.  B,  1854 

Hope,  Alaska;  twenty-five  lives  lost  Steamer  Northern  Indiana  burned  on 

Oct  3,  1888  Lake  Erie;  over  thirty  lives  lost 

United    States    steamers    Trenton   and  July  17,  1856 

Vandalia  wrecked,  and  the  Nipsio  strand-  Steamer  Niagara  burned  on  Lake  Miehi- 

ed,  in  a  storm  at  Apia,  Samoan  Islands;  gan;  sixty  to  seventy  lives  lost 

fifty-one  lives  lost.    In  the  same  storm  the  Sept.  24,  1856 

Gennan    steamers    Adler   and    Eber   are  American  steamer  Lady  Elgin  sunk  in 

wrecked,  with  a  loss  of  ninety-six  lives  collision  with  schooner  Auguetue  on  Lako 

March  16,  1889  Michigan;  of  385  persons  on  board,  287 

American    steamer    Alaekan    founders  lost,  including  Herbert  Ingram,  M.   P., 

at   sea   between   Aslona,    Or.,   and    San  founder  of  the  lUa&irmtad  London  Newe, 

Francisco;  twenty-six  lives  lost  and  his  son Sept.  8,  1860 

May  13,  1889  Steamer    Sea    Bird    burned    on    Lake 

Ship  Elizabeth  wrecked  at  entrance  to   Michigan;  100  lives  lost April  9,  1868 

San  Francisco  Harbor;  eighteen  lives  lost  Steamer  Hippocampua  wrecked  in  Lake 

Feb.  22,  1801  Michigan;  many  lives  lost.. Sept.  8,  1868 

United  States  squadron  destroys  Span-  American  steamer  Equinox  founders  on 

ish  squadron   in   Manila  Bay,   Philippine  I^ke    Michigan,    8    miles    off    Point    Au 

Islands,  Spanish  loss  about  GOO  killed  or  Sable;  twenty-six  lives  lost.. Sept.  9,  1876 

wounded May  1,  1898  American  steamer  St.  Clair  burned  on 

Steamer  Chilkat  cast  away  off  Eureka  Jjake  Superior,  near  Fourteen  Mile  Point 

Harbor,  Cal.,  ten  lives  lost.. April  4,  1899  July  9,  1876 

United  States  cruiser  Yosemite  wrecked  American  steamer  Alpena  founders  on 

off  the  island  of  Guam Nov.  13,  1900  Lake  Michigan;    sixty   lives  lost 

Pacific    mail    steamship    City    of    Rio  Oct  16,  1880 

Janeiro  wrecked  off  Fort  Point,  Cal.  Northwest  transit  service  steamer  Asia 

Feb.  23,  1901  founders  between  Ontario  and  Sault  Ste. 

Steamer  Walla  Walla  sunk  in  collision  Marie;  about  ninety-eight  lives  lost 

with  an  unknown   French  ship  off  Cape  Sept.  14,  1882 

Mendocino;  twenty-seven  lives  lost  American    steamer    Manistee    founders 

Jan.  2,  1902  off  Ea^le  Harbor,  Lake  Michigan;  thirty 

Oreat    Lakes. — Steamboat    Washington   lives  lost Nov.  14,  1883 

takes  fire  on  Lake  Erie,  near  Silver  Creek;  British    steamer    Algoma    stranded    on 

forty  to  fifty  lives  lost June  16,  1838  south   shore  Isle  Royal,  Lake   Superior; 

Steamboat  Erie  burned  on  Lake  Erie   forty-eight  lives  lost Nov.   7,   1886 
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American    Bteamer    Champlain    burned       Steamer    Edward   Bates   collapses    two 
off   Fisherman's   Island,   Lake   Michigan;    boiler   flues;    twenty-eight  killed 
twenty-two  lives  lost June  17,  1887  Aug.  12,  1848 

American  steamer*  Vernon  founders  on  Twenty-three  steamboats  with  their 
Lake  Michigan;   forty-one  lives  lost  cargoes  burned  at  St.  Louis 

Oct.  29,  1887  May  17,  1849 

Steel  steamer  Western  Reserve  breaks  Steamer  Louisiana  explodes  at  New  Or- 
in  two  on  Lake  Superior;  twenty-six  per-  leans;  sixty  killed,  eighty  injured,  and 
sons  drowned Sept.  1,  1892   twelve   missing Nov.    15,   1849 

Propeller  Wocoken  ashore  off  Long  Steamer  Anglo-Norman  explodes  at  New 
Point,  Lake  Erie;  fourteen  lives  lost  Orleans;  seventy-five  to  100  killed,  wound- 

Oct.  14,  1893   ed,  or  missing Dec.  13,  1850 

Propeller  Dean  Richmond  founders  off       Eight  steamboats  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Dunkirk,   Lake   Erie;    twenty-three    lives   New  Orleans;  thirty-seven  lives  lost 
lost Oct.  14,  1893  Feb.  4,  1854 

Propellers  Philadelphia  and  Albany  col-  Steamer  Caroline  burned  at  the  mouth 
lide  off  Point  Aux  Barques,  Lake  Huron;  of  the  White  River;  forty-five  lives  lost 
twenty-four  lives  lost Nov.   7,   1893  March  5,  1854 

Steamer  Niagara  founders  in  Lake  Erie ;  Steamer  Pennsylvania  bursts  her  boiler 
sixteen  lives  lost Dec.  5,   1899   80  miles  below  Memphis;  about  100  lives 

Mississippi  River. — Steamboat  Brandy-   lost June  13,  1858 

loine   burned   near   Memphis;    about    110       Steamer   Princess   explodes   boiler   and 
lives  lost April  9,  1832   burns  near  Baton  Rouge;  twenty-five  kill- 
Steamer  Roh  Roy  explodes  near  Colum-   ed,  thirty-five  injured Feb.  27,1859 

bia;  about  twenty  lives  lost.Jime  9, 1836       Steamer  Ben,  W.  Lewis  bursts  boiler  at 

Steamer     Ben     Sherrod,     racing     with    Cairo;   fifty  lives  lost June  24,   1860 

feteamer  Prairie,  takes  fire  30  miles  below       Steamer  Miami  explodes  boilers,  burns, 
Natchez;  175  lives  lost May  9,  1837   and  sinks;  150  lives  lost Jan.  30,  1866 

Steamer  Dubuque  explodes  near  Bloom-       Steamer  Stonewall  burned  below  Cairo; 

ington.  Wis.;  twenty-six  lives  lost  200  lives  lost Oct.  27,  1869 

Aug.  15,  1837       Steamer  T.  L.  McGill  burned;  fifty-eight 

Steamer  Monmouth  collides  with  Tren-   lives  lost Jan.  14,  1871 

ton,    in    tow    of    steamer  Warren,    near       Steamer  H,  R,  Arthur  explodes;  eighty- 
Prophet  Island,  and  sinks;  of  490  emigrant   seven  lives  lost Jan.  28,  1871 

Creek  Indians,  234  perish.... Oct.  29,  1837       Steamer  Oceanus  explodes;    forty  lives 

Steamer    General    Brown    explodes    at   lost April   11,  1872 

Helena;  sixty  killed  and  injured  Steamer  George  Wolfe  explodes;  thirty 

Nov.  25,  1838   lives  lost Aug.  23,  1873 

Steamer  Edna  collapses  flues  near  mouth  Steamer  Golden  City  burned  near  Mem- 
of  Missouri;  thirty-three  lives  lost  phis;  twenty  lives  lost. ..  .March  30,  1882 

June  28,  1842       Steamer  Robert  E,  Lee  burned  30  miles 

Steamer  Eliza  strikes  on  snag  2  miles  below  Vicksburg;  twenty-one  lives  lost 
l)elow    mouth    of    the    Ohio    and    sinks;  Sept.  30,  1882 

thirty  to  forty  lives  lost Oct.  13,  1842       Steamer    Yazoo   strikes   a    log   35-mile 

Steamer  Clipper  bursts  her  boiler  at  point  above  New  Orleans,  and  sinks;  nine- 
Bayou  Sara,  La.;  twenty  killed  teen  lives  lost March  4,  1883 

Sept.  19,  1843       Flues  of  steamer  La  Mascotte  collapse 

Steamer  Shepherdess  strikes  a  snag  be-  and  vessel  burned  near  Crawford's  Land- 
low  St.  Louis;  twenty  to  thirty  drowned    ing,  Mo.;   thirty-four  lives   lost 

Jan.  4,   1844  Oct.  5,  1886 

Steamers  De  Soto  and  Buckeye  collide;       Steamer  Kate  Adams  burned  near  Com- 
the  latter  sinks  and  more  than  sixty  per-   merce  Landing;  thirty-three  lives  lost 
sons  are  drowned Feb.  28,  1844  Dec.  24,  1888 

Steamer  Belle  of  Clarksville  run  down  Steamer  John  E.  Banna  burned  oppo- 
by  the  Louisiana  and  sunk;   more  than   site    Plaquemine,    La.;    twenty-two    lives 

thirty  drowned Dec  14,  1844  lost Dec.  24,  1888 
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Steuner  CorofMi  cxplodflt)  tlilr<y-«i||^t  StMuner  Wmwtmei  lionMd  Is  fho  Poto- 
lives  lost Oct.  8,  1880  mae  BiTtfjieventy-flTO  lives  kMt 

Ohio    and    other    Amerioan    Biven,-^  Aqg.  Sp  1878 

Steamer  Benjamin  FrankUn  explodes  near      Steamer  Pat  Bogtn  bomed  on  tlM  Ohio; 

IContgomery,  Ala.;  twenty-five  to  thirty  fifty  lives  lost July  28^  1874 

killed  and  injured March  13,  1836       Steam-yacht    JHomltf    cut    in    two    by 

Boiler  of  steamer  Uoselle  explodes  soon  steamer  Oarland  on  the  Detroit  Biver; 

after  leaving  her  dock  at  Cincinnati ;  over  sixteen  lives  lost July  22,  1880 

100  lives  lost April  25,  1838       Steamer   Victaria  capsized  on  Thames 

Steamer  Shamrock  bursts  her  boiler  on  River, Canada;  200  drowned.  .May  24, 1881 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  sinks;  sixty-  Steamer  We9t  Point  burned  in  York 
eight  lives  lost July  9,  1842  River,  Va.;  nineteen  lives  lost 

Steamer   Lucy   Walker   explodes   three  Dec.  26,  1881 

boilers    simultaneously    at    New    Albany,       Steamer  Seiota  wredced  in  collision  on 
Ind. ;  fifty  to  sixty  killed  and  about  twenty   the  Ohio  River;   fifty-seven  lives  lost 
wounded^ Oct.  23,  1844  July  4,  1882 

Steamer  Swallow  is  broken  on  a  rock  Steamer  W,  H.  Gardner  burned  on  the 
in  the  Hudson  River,  near  Athens  Tombigbee  River,  8  miles  below  Oainesville, 

April  7,  1845   Ala.;  twenty-one  lives  lost.JiCarch  I,  1887 

Steamer  Tuscaloosa,  10  miles  above  Mo-  

Wle,    bursts   two   boilers;    about   twenty  notabub  wbbcks  and  sfiiPPOTG  DiaAsms 
killed  and  many  injured. . .  .Jan.  28,  1847  ^  wowaajf  watob. 

Brig  Carrick  wrecked  in  :,  gale  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Mediterranean  Sea,  eie, 
St  Lawrence;  170  emigrants  perish  — English  ship  Jane  and  Margaret,  from 

May  19,  1847   Liverpool  to  New  York,  wredced  near  the 

Steamer    Talisman    collides    with    the  Isle  of  Man;  over  200  lives  lost 
Tempest  on  the  Ohio  between  Pittsburg  February,  1837 

and  St  Louis;  more  than  100  lives  lost  Governor   FeHner,    from    Liverpool    to 

Nov.  19,  1847   America,  run  down  off  Holyhead  by  the 

Boilers  of  steamer  Blue  Ridge  on  the   steamer  Nottingham,  out  of  Dublin;  122 

Ohio  River  explode;  thirty  lives  lost  lives  lost Feb.  10,  1841 

Jan.  8,  1848       Emigrant  ship  Edmund,  with  nearly  200 

Steamer  Orville  St.  Johns  burned  near  passengers  from  Limerick  to  New  York, 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  thirty  lives  lost  wrecked  off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland; 

March  7,  1850   about   100  lives   lost Nov.   12,   1850 

Steaml)oat  Henry  Clay  burned  on  the  Steamship  8t.  George,  from  Liverpool  to 
Huddon  River;  over  seventy  lives  lost         New  York,  with  121  emigrants  and  a  crew 

July  27,  1852   of  twenty-nine  seamen,  destroyed  by  fire 

Boiler  of  steamer  Reindeer  in  the  Hud-  at  sea  (the  crew  and  seventy  of  the  pas- 
son  explodes;  thirty-eight  lives  lost,  twen-  senders  saved  by  the  American  ship  Or^ 
ty  injured Sept.  4,  1852    lando  and  conveyed  to  Havre) 

Steamer  Reindeer  bursts  a  flue  at  Can-  Dec.   24,   1852 

nelton,   Ind.,  Ohio  River;   fifty  killed   or       British  steamer  City  of  Glasgow  sails 
injured March    14,    ISoi    from  Liverpool  for  Philadelphia  with  450 

Steamer  Montreal,  from  Quebec  to  Mon-    passengers  and  is  never  heard  from 
treal,  burned;  nearly  250  lives  lost,  mostly  March,   1854 

emigrants June    26,    1857        Steam    emigrant    ship     Austria,    from 

Steamer  Hfissonri  explodes  her  boil-  Hamburg  to  New  York,  bums  in  the 
ers  on  the  Ohio;   100  lives  lost  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  of  538  per- 

Jan.  30,  1806    sons  on  board  only  sixty-seven  are  saved 

Steamer  Magnolia  explodes  her  trailers  Sept.  13,  1858 

on  the  Ohio  River;  eighty  lives  lost  British  steamship  City  of  Boston  sails 

Marcli  18,  1808    from   New   York   for   Livei-pool,  Jan.   28. 

Steamers    United    States   and    America    1870;   never  since  seen;  a  board,  stating 
collide   in   the  Ohio   River  near   Warsaw   that  she  was  sinking,  found  in  Oomwall 
and  burn;  great  loss  of  life.. Dec.  4,  1868  Feb.  II,  1870 
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Atlantic  steamer  Dtutaahland,  from  eetabliahed  wbat  were  called  "Fanny 
Bremen  to  New  York,  during  a  gale,  Wright "  societieH.  She  published  VietD» 
wrecked  on  Band-bank,  the  Kentish  Knock,  on  Socifty  and  Manners  in  America,  etc 
at  mouth  of  the  Thames;  157  lives  lost  She  died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec. 14,  1862. 
(many  emigrants) Dec.  6,  1875  Wright,  HBnsiETTA  Chbistiait,  Mi- 
Bark  Poaema  collides  with  the  steam-  thor;  born  in  the  United  States;  writes 
ship  State  of  Florida  about  1,200  miles  mostly  for  the  young.  Her  publications 
from  coast  of  Ireland;  botli  vessels  sink;  include  Golden  Fairy  Series;  Children'* 
only  thirty-flve  out  of  180  persona  saved  Stories  of  American  Progress;  Children's 
April  18,  1884  Stories  of  the  Oreat  Bcienti»t$,  etc.  See 
Wright,  Cabboll  Davidson,  statis-  Depehuebt  Childbes,  Caee  of. 
tieian;  born  inDunbarton,  N.  U.,  July  25,  Wright,  Hobatio  Gouvebneub,  miii- 
1840;  received  an  academic  education;  tary  engineer;  born  in  Clinton,  Conn., 
member  of  the  Ma ssacliu setts  Senate  in  March  (1,  1820;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1872-73;  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  1842,  remaining  two  years  as  assistant 
of  labor  for  MaEsacbunctts  in  1873-88;  Profeagor  of  Kngineering.  He  was  made 
United  Stat«s  commissioner  of  labor  in  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Septem- 
1885-1002;  completed  the  11th  census  of  ber,  18(11,  and  major-general  in  July,  1862. 
the  United  States  in  1893-07;  professor  of  We  was  chief  engineer  of  Heintzelman'e  di- 
statistics  and  social  economics  in  the  Co-  vision  at  the  biittle  of  Bull  Run,  and  In 
lumbian  University  in  1000;  lecturer  at 
Harvard,  1001;  president  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity in  1902;  and  member  and  recorder 
of  the  anthracite  strike  commission  in 
1002.  He  wrote  The  Factory  System  of 
the  United  States  (Untied  Slates  Ccnsue 
Report  for  1880,  vol.  ii.)  ;  The  Relation  of 
Political  Economy  to  the  Labor  Question; 
History  of  Wages  and  Prices  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1752-1883;  The  Industrial  Evolu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  Bittory  and 
Orouith  of  the  United  States  Census,  etc 

Wright,  Blizttb,  journaHst ;  born  in 
South  Canaan.  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1804; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1820;  was 
Ih-ofesBor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Western  Reserve  College  in 
1829-31!  and  secretary  of  the  American 
Anti-slavery  Society  in  1833.    He  was  edi-  u<ikat     wi  kk  liii  whoht 

lor  of  Human  Rights  in  1834-35,  and  the 

Anti-slaverif  Magazine  in  IS37-36;  Masaa-  the  Port  Hoyal  expedition  he  command 
chusettt  Abolitionist  in  1830;  and  Daily  ed  a  brigade  In  February  1862  he  was 
Chronotype  in  1845;  was  commissioner  of  in  the  expedition  that  captured  Fernan 
insurance  for  Massachusetts  in  1858-00;  dina.  Fin.,  and  commanded  a  division  in 
wrote  an  introduction  to  Whittier'a  Pocmt ;  ( he  attack  on  Recession ville  "^  C  in  June 
and  Savings  Banks  Life  Insurance,  etc.;  IS62.  In  Julv  he  was  assigned  to  the 
contributed  to  the  Atlanlic  Monthly;  and  Department  of  the  Ohio  and  command 
published  several  anti-slavery  pamphlets,  cd  the  1st  Division,  6th  Corps,  m  the  Army 
He  died  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1885.  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg.  After  Oen- 
Wrlght,  Frances,  reformer;  born  in  evnl  Sedgwick's  death  he  was  in  command 
Dundee.  Scotland,  Sept.  fl,  17B5;  travelled  of  the  0th  Corps,  which  he  led  in  the 
in  the  United  States  in  1818-20  and  again  Richmond  campaign  until  July.  1804,  when 
in  1S25;  and  purchased  in  the  latter  year  lie  was  sent  to  the  defend-  of  the  national 
2.000  acres  of  land  in  TennesBee,  where  she  capital,  and  afterwards  (August  to  Decem- 
established  a  colony  of  emancipated  slaves,  ber)  was  engaged  in  the  Shenandoah  cam- 
She  lectured  extensively  on  slavery  and  paign.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
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of  Cedftr  Creek;  mm  in  tlie  flnel  militftry  eetUed  in  Bkramiiigtoii,  Ind.;  admitted  to 
operaUone  whicii  ended  wltli  the  eurren-  the  bar  in  1829  and  began  praetifle  in 
der  of  Lee.  He  was  Inrefetted  major-gen-  Rockville,  Ind.;  member  of  Ctmgnm  in 
eral*  United  Statea  armj,  in  Mardi»  1806;  1848HMi;  governor  of  Indiana  in  1849-67; 
promoted  brigadier-general  and  dbief  of  minlater  to  Pnueia  in  1867HI1;  and  a 
engineers  June  30,  1879;  and  was  retired  United  States  Senator  from  Ifardi,  1868; 
March  6,  1884.  He  died  in  Washington,  to  January,  1863.  In  the  latter  year  1m 
D.  C,  Jnly  2,  1899.  was  a  second  time  made  minister  to  Pma- 

Wrighty  Jamxs,  photographer;  bom  in  sia.    He  died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Kay  11, 
England;    was   a    photographer    for    the   1867. 

British  war  office  in  the  Crimean  War;  Wright,  MABCua  Joseph,  military 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1861,  and  officer;  bom  in  Pnrdy,  Tenn.,  Jane  6, 
during  the  Civil  War  was  employed  by  1831;  received  a  common  school  ednca- 
the  United  States  War  Department  in  con-  tion ;  studied  law  and  engaged  in  praetiee; 
nection  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  served  in  the  Confederato  army  during 
the  same  capacity  as  he  had  formerly  the  Civil  War;  was  lieutenant-edonel  ol 
served  in  the  British  army.  After  the  the  154th  Tennessee  Infantry;  promoted 
war  he  invented  a  method  of  photograph-  brigadier  •  general  in  1862;  and  was 
ing  on  wood  which  became  of  benefit  to  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was 
wood-engravers.  For  many  years  he  was  author  of  Life  of  (Tea.  Wm/iM  Soatt; 
employed  in  his  special  work  by  the  prin-  Life  of  Qov.  William  BUmmi;  Hi&imTf  of 
eipal  publishing  firms  of  New  York  City.  UcNairy  County,  Tenn.;  and  about  Hfty 
He  died  in  Brocidyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4,  1893.       biographies  of  Confederate  generals;  part 

Wright,  Sia  Jaioes,  colonial  governor;  author  of  Memoirs  of  Bohert  B*  Lee,  and 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  about  1714;  was  Library  of  AmerieaH  Bietory;  and  a  OOB* 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practised  in  his  tributor  to  various  magazines, 
native  city;  was  made  lieutenant-gov-  Wright,  Rebbcga.  McPmBUBOir,  Bpf; 
emor  and  chief-justice  of  South  Carolina,  bom  near  Winchester,  Va.,  Jan.  31,  1888. 
Blay  13,  1760;  became  royal  govemor  of  On  Sept.  16,  1864,  General  Sheridaji  aent 
Georgia  in  1764,  and  was  the  last  repre-  her  a  message  which  was  carried  in  the 
sentetive  of  the  King  to  administer  the  mouth  of  a  negro.  It  contained  these 
affairs  of  that  colony.  His  policy  was  words:  "Can  you  inform  me  of  the  pod- 
accepteble  to  the  people  until  he  tried  to  tion  of  Early's  forces,  the  number  of  di- 
enforce  the  provisions  of- the  Stamp  Act.  visions  in  his  army,  and  the  strength 
The  English  vessel  Speedtvell  arrived  at  of  all  or  any  of  them,  and  his  probable 
Savannah  with  the  stamped  paper,  Dec.  or  reported  intentions?  Have  any  more 
5,  1766.  The  "  Liberty  Boys "  endeav-  troops  arrived  from  Richmond,  or  ^re  any 
ored  to  destroy  this  paper,  but  it  was  more  coming  or  reported  to  be  coming?" 
placed  in  Fort  George,  on  Cockspur  Island.  Upon  the  information  received  from  her 
Two  years  later  the  govemor  dismissed  Sheridan  planned  the  assault  upon  Win- 
the  Assembly  after  accusing  it  of  insur-  Chester.  She  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
rectionary  conduct.  In  June,  1775,  he  United  States  Treasury  Department  in 
tried  to  communicate  with  a  number  of  1868;  and  married  William  C.  Bonsai  in 
British  war-ships   which   had   arrived   at    1871. 

Tybee,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Wright,  Silas,  legislator;  bom  in  Am- 
Joseph  Habersham.  Later  he  escaped  and  herst,  Mass.,  May  24,  1795;  began  business 
reached  the  man-of-war  Scarborough,  life  as  a  lawyer  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  in 
Subsequently  he  returned  to  England,  but  1810;  became  a  member  of  the  Stote  ^en- 
in  1779,  when  the  British  held  Savannah,  ate  in  1823 ;  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
he  was  ordered  to  resume  his  office.  He  grcss,  1827-29;  advocated  a  protective 
permanently  retired  to  England  at  the  tariff ;  was  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
close  of  the  war;  was  created  a  baronet  York,  1829-33;  United  States  Senator, 
in  December,  1772.  He  died  in  I^ondon.  1833-44;  supported  Jackson  in  his  war 
England,  Nov.  20,  1785.  against  the  United  States  bank;  opposed 

Wright,     Joseph     Albert,    governor;    the  extension  of  slavery;  was  chosen  gov- 
born  in  Washington,  Pa.,  April  17,  1810:    ernor  of  New  York  in  1844,  and  at  the 
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close  of  his  term  of  office  retired  to  pri-  rendered   ineffectual   by  the  popular  op- 

vate  life,  near  Canton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  position.    See  Otis,  James. 
died,  Aug.  27,  1847.  Wu  Ting-Fang,  diplomatist;  bom  in 

Writs  of  Assistance.    An  illicit  trade  Hsin-hui  district  of  Kwangtung,  China; 

with  the  neutral  ports  of  St.  Thomas  and  received   a   classical   and   English   educa- 

Eustatius,  and  with  the  French  islands —  tion  in  Canton;   studied  law  in  England 

under  flags  of  truce  to  the  latter,  granted  in  1874-77,  and  was  called  to  the  English 

by  colonial  governors,  nominally  for  an  ex-  bar;    returned   to   China   by   way  of   the 

change  of  prisoners,  but  really  as  mere  United  States;  became  director  of  the  Kai 

covers   for   commercial   transactions — was  Ping  Railway  Company,  and  built  the  first 

carried   on   some   time   by   the   Northern  railway  in  China;  was  the  first  secretary 

colonies.     Of  this  the  English  merchants  of  the  embassy  of  peace  to  Japan  in  1805, 

complained,  and  Pitt  issued  strict  orders  and  later  plenipotentiary  for  exchanging 

for  it  to  be  stopped.    It  was  too  profitable  ratifications  of  the  treaty.     In  1897-1902 

to  be  easily  suppressed.    Francis  Bernard,  he  was  envoy"  extraordinary  and  minister 

who  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachu-  plenipotentiary    to     the     United     States, 

setts  Aug.  4,   1760,  attempted  the  strict  where  he  made  himself  exceedingly  popular 

enforcement  of  the  laws  against  this  trade,  in  ofiicial  and  social  circles,  and  was  re- 

Strenuous  opposition  was  aroused  in  Bos-  called  to  become  a  minister  of  commerce, 

ton,   and   the   custom-house  officers   there  He  was  the  autlior  of  many  articles  on 

applied  to   the   Superior  Court  to  grant  China     in     American     magazines.       See 

them    writs    of   assistance,   according   to  Chinese-American  Reciprocity. 
the  English   exchequer   practice — that  is,       Wyandot   (modern  Wyandotte)   Ind- 

warrants  to  search,  when  and  where  they  ians,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  family ;  origi- 

pleascd,  for  smuggled  goods,  and  to  call  nally  named  Tionontates  or  Dinondadies, 

in  others  to  assist  them.    Thomas  Hutchin-  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron, 

son  was  the  chief-justice,  and  favored  the  where  they  cultivated  tobacco  to  such  an 

measure.     The  merchants  employed  Oxen-  extent  that  the  French  called  them  Tobacco 

bridge  Thatcher  and  James  Otis — the  for-  India'ns.    After  being  nearly  destroyed  by 

mer  a   leading  law  practitioner  and  the  the  Iroquois  they  moved  to  Lake  Superior, 

latter  a  young  barrister  of  brilliant  tal-  and  subsequently,  by  reason  of  disasters  in 

ents — to  oppose  it.    The  people  could  not  war,    to    Michilimackinac,    Detroit,    and 

brook  such  a  system  of  petty  oppression,  Sandusky.     In  1832  they  sold  their  lands 

and   tliere  was  much   excitement     Their  in  Ohio  to  the  United  States  government 

legality    was    questioned    before    a    court  and  removed  to  Kansas,  settling  at  the 

held  in  the  old  Town  Hall  in  Boston.    The  junction    of    the    Kansas    and    Missouri 

advocate  for  the  crown  (Mr.  Gridley)  ar-  rivers.     To  a  small  band  which  remain- 

gued    that,    as    Parliament   was    the    su-  ed   near  Detroit  the   British   government 

preme   legislature   for   the  whole   British  assigned    the   Huron    reservation   on    the 

realm,  and  had  authorized  these  writs,  no  Detroit  River.     In   1899   there  were  325 

subject   had    a    right    to    complain.     The  Wyandottes  at  the  Quapaw  agency  in  the 

fiery  James  Otis  answered  him  with  great  Indian  Territory.     See  Iroquois  Confed- 

power  and  effect.     The  fire  of  patriotism  eracy,  The. 

glowed  in  every  sentence;   and  when  he       Wyant,  Alexander  H.,  artist;  born  in 

uttered  the  words,  "To  my  dying  day  I  Port    Washington,    O.,    Jan.     11,     1836; 

will  oppose,  with  all  the  power  and  facul-  studied  in  Carlsruhe,  Dtisseldorf,  and  Lon- 

ties  Cfod  has  given  me,  all  such  instru-  don ;  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  City  in 

ments   of    slavery    on    one   hand    and    of  1864;  was  elected  an  assoQ^ate  of  the  Na- 

villany  on  the  other,"   he  gave  the  key-  tional  Academy  of  Design  in  1868,  and  an 

note  to  the  concerted  action  of  the  English-  Academician    in    1869.     Among   his    pict- 

American  colonies  in  opposing  the  obnox-  ures  are  Staten  Island  from   the  Jersey 

ious    acts    of    the    British    Parliament.  Meadows;  Scene  on  the  Upper  Susquehan' 

"Then,"    said    John    Adams,    who    heard  wa;  Fort  at  New  Bedford;  A  Midsummer 

Otis's   speech,   "the   independence   of   the  Retreat;  New  England  Landscape;  Scene 

colonies  was  proclaimed."    Very  few  writs  on  the  Upper  Little  Miami,  etc.    He  died 

of  assistance  were  issued,  and  these  were  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  29,  1892. 
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Wyalt^  Bb  FBUton,  goreraor;  bom  in  tltawnt  vitUn  lU  border*  wu  maS»  la 
XlBgluid,  prcmiBMblr  in  IST5;  made  gov-  18S4  at  Fort  Lknunie.  The  flnt  egri- 
•nor  of  Virginim  in  1S81;  brangbt  with  enltnni  Mttlera  were  «  eompftnf  of  Hor- 
him  m  oew  eonatitution  vhich  allowed  mona,  in  1868.  When  the  territoij  wu 
trial  hj  jnrj,  annual  meetings  of  the  Aa-  created,  in  1868,  It  had  vaij  2,000  wUt* 
aemblj  nibject  to  the  call  of  the  goreraor, 
and  all  former  franchim  and  inununi- 
tica.  ^Hiia  eonatitution  became  the  model 
for  all  later  form*  of  goremment  in  tlia 
American  colonies.  He  returned  to  .En^ 
land  in  1642,  and  died  io  Bexley  in  1644. 

Wretli,  John  Auah,  Burgeon;  born  in 
Uarshall  county,  Ala.,  May  26,  IMS; 
gradnated  at  the  University  of  Louisiana 
1b  1869;  aseiatant  demonatrator  of  anat- 
omy in  1873-74;  and  prosector  to  Mount 
Sinai  HospiUl,  New  York,  In  1880-07. 
He  organized  and  founded  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital  in 
1882,  the  Brst  post-graduate  medical  school 
in  the  United  States;  and  was  its  pro- 
teaaor  of  surgery  and  president.  He 
wrote  Terl-book  on  Burger]/;  Life  of  Oea. 
V.  B.  Forrat ;  etc. 

Wyllya,  Sahuel,  military  officer;  bom 
at  Hartford,  Jan.  16,  1739;  graduated  at  inhabitants.  It  waa  admitted  aa  a  State 
Yale  College  in  1758;  and  in  1775  became  in  1890,  with  a  land  area  of  97,S76  aqnare 
lien  tenant-colonel  of  Spencer'*  raiment,  miles.  The  Constitution  provide*  that 
'Ba  commanded  a  regiment  at  the  siege  of  men  and  women  shall  have  equal  right 
Boaton,  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  Con-  to  vote.  The  capital,  and  largest  city,  ia 
tinental  army  in  January,  1776,  and  Cheyenne,  also  the  county  seat  of  lArft* 
eerved  with  much  reputation  throughout  m'e  county.  Population  in  18B0,  60,700; 
the  war.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  sec-  >■>  1(*'W>  02,521.  See  Uhiteo  Statkb, 
retary  of  state  of  Connecticut,  which  post  WrOMISo,  in  vol.  Ix. 
he  resigned  in  1800.  Hia  grandfather  had 
also  been  secretary  of  Htste.  The  three 
held  that  olfipc  ninety-eight  yeara  in  suc- 
cession.    He  l)eeame  a  general  of  militia, 

and    was    a    member    of    the    Connecticut    TB^w.^n  „ 

Academy  of  Arts  and  SeienccH.     He  died   TtummMoooVi^t!!          "          !,'.'.'.'. V.Jso.'m,  11 
in  Hartford,  Oonn.,  .June  0,  1823.  *"■  *  "'""" "         ■■  " 

Wynne,  Rorert  .Tons,  executive  offi. 
cer;   born   in   New   York.   Nov.   18.   1851;        _  _  __ 

was  a  telegrapher  in   1870-80;   Washing-   i!??^v£?if'' ,-.'"""?li' 

A^_  J      .       *    ,.       rt.      .  -    „        John  B.  (wbdmo...  .tnjiqgiinlM. 

ton   correspondent   of   the   Cincinnnti   Oa-    wtnism  a.  Bieh«rrfa 7 

ertte  in  1880-92:  private  secretary  to  the   ^•"       "  ' 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury    in    1892-06;  " 

correspondent  of  the  New  York  7*rcM  In   ' 
1896-1002;  and  firat  assistant  pastmaater* 
general  in  1002-04.     In  the  latter  year  1m 
was  appointed   pastrnaster-ffeneral  to  suc- 
ceed the  lat«  Henry  C.  Tajne. 

Wyoming,     State    of,     erected     from    '     '  '  ' — ' — 

Wyoming  Territory,  which  woa  formed  by        Wyoming  Valley,  Civn.  War  IH  THE. 

act  of  Congress  in  1868  from  portions  of    At    the   close   of   the    Revolution   settler* 

Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Utah.    The  flrat  set-    from  Connecticut  iMgao  to  pour  into  the 
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WToming  Vall^,  In  Pennajlvania,  under  partiean  corps  of  Johnmn,  and  Butler, 
the  auspices  of  the  ScaquEHAKNA  Set-  and  waited  for  a  chance  of  vengeance  on 
TLEBB  {g.  v.).  Pennsylvania  denied  the  their  persecutors.  In  June,  1778,  a  mot- 
claira  of  Connecticut  to  the  vallej,  and  ley  host  of  Tories  and  Indiana,  under  the 
asked  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  general  command  ot  Colonel  Uutler,  gath- 
to  hear  the  claimants  by  representatives,  ered  at  Tioga,  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
and  determine  the  questions  in  dispute.  They  entered  the  Wyoming  Valley  July  2. 
The  commissioners,  sitting  at  Trenton,  de-  Among  them  were  the  vengeful  Scotch 
cided  against  the  claims  of  Connecticut,  and  Dutch.  Butler  made  hie  headquarttrs 
The  Hettlers,  who  believed  the  decision  at  the  fortified  house  of  Wintermoot,  k 
covered  only  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  Tory.  Two  full  companies,  out  of  3,000 
were  content,  but  the  authorities  of  Penn-  inhabilants,  had  been  raised  in  the  valley 
sylvania  claimed  a  right  to  the  soil,  and  for  the  Continental  army,  and  its  only  de- 
would  not  confirm  the  land-titles  of  the  fenders  were  old  men,  brave  women,  tender 
inhabitants  received  from  the  Susquehanna  youths,  and  a  handful  of  trained  soldiers. 
Company.  Not  only  so,  but  measures  were  These,  400  in  number,  Col.  Zehulon  But- 
taken  to  expel  the  Connecticut  people  ler,  asBJated  by  Colonel  Denison,  Lieuten- 
from  the  valley.  The  most  unjust  and  op-  ant-colonel  Dorrance,  and  Major  Garratt, 
prcssive  measures  were  employed  by  ciril  led  up  the  valley  (July  3)  to  Burprise  the 
and  military  ollicers  there. 

These  the  people  endured  for  a  while; 
but  when,  in  July,  17S4,  two  young  men 
were  killed  by  soldiers  in  the  employ  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  people  rose  in  retalia- 
tion, led  by  Col.  John  Franklin,  of  Con- 
necticut. Col.  John  Armstrong  was  sent 
(August)  with  a  considerable  force  to  re- 
store order  in  the  valley.  All  these  move- 
ments were  directed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  contrary  to  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  people.  The  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming  were  strengthened  by 
the  sympathy  of  good  men.  The  number 
of  settlers  increased,  and,  defying  the  sol- 
diers under  Armstrong,  cultivated  their 
lands,  and  for  two  years  waited  for  jus- 
tice. In  1788  they  procured  the  forma- 
tion of  their  district  into  a  new  county, 
which  they  named  Luzerne.  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering  was  sent  by  the  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania  to  harmonize  affairs  in  that 
county.     He  succeeded   in   part,   but  rest-  nisriHiiooT'a 

less  spirits  opposed  him.   and   he   became 

a  victim  to  cruel  ill-treatment.  Quiet  invaders  at  Winterinoot's.  They  were  ter- 
was  restored  (1788),  but  disputes  about  ribly  smitten  by  Tories  and  savages  in  a 
land-titles  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  con-  sharp  fight,  and  more  than  one-half  wen 
tinned  for  nearly  fifteen  years  afterwards,    killed.     Very  soon  225  scalps  were  in  the 

WToming  Valley  Kassacre.  Among  hands  of  the  Indians. 
the  Connecticut  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  A  few  of  the  smitten  ones  escaped,  with 
Valley  were  some  Scotch  and  Dutch  fami-  Colonel  Denison,  to  Forty  Fort,  just  above 
lies  from  the  Mohawk  Valley.  About  Wilkesbarre.  and  Butler  himself  fled  to 
thirty  of  them,  suspected  of  being  Tories,  Fort  Wilkesbarre.  In  the  former,  fami- 
were  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  lies  for  miles  around  had  taken  shelter, 
nnd  sent  to  Connecticut  for  trial.  They  The  night  that  followed  was  full  of  hor- 
were  released  for  want  of  evidence,  re-  rors.  Prisoners  were  tortured  and  mur- 
lurned  to  the  Mohawk,  Joined  the  Tory  dered,  and  the  fugitives  were  in  continual 

4se 


fear  of  itriilli.     Unex|ii?clFdiy   lo   nil,   the  ing.    The  bluEe  of  twenty  dwolliugs  li)rhl 

Icadcra   of    llic    invaders   olTered    humane  up  llip  rnlley  anil  the  neighboring 

terms    of    eurrtiuiler    tr>    the    innititeB    of  tains  at  one  time.     In  Klmost  every 

Forty    Fort,    and    llipy    retired    to    their  anil  every  Held  the  murderous  work 

homes  in   fancied   security,   while   Colonel  performed.     When  the  moon  rose,  the 

Butler    left   the   vslley.      In   disobedience  rifled    survivors   of   thi 


of  his  comnintids,  tile  Indi 
I  lie    valley    before   sunset 
when    ni^'lit    fell    they   began 
work  of  jilundering,  uiurderint 


Jtily 


ipread  over    Ihe  Wilketbarre  Mountains  snd  ti 

",   and    rasBcs   of    the    Pocono    beyond.      lo    Ihat 

lorrid    dreadful  wilderneas  called  the  "  Shades  u( 

burn-  t>ealh "  many  women  and  children  ] 
ieheU.  Those  who  survived  made  1 
wiiy  eastward  until  they  reached  i 
mUive  homes  in  Connecticut.  Five  mljf 
mid  a  half  above  WilkesbHrrc.  neai 
l>leaaaul  village  of  Troy,  slnnils  a  ti 
nient.  coustrueted  of  hewn  blocks  of  g 
itc.  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  ■lu 
in  the  battle  who  were  buried  at  tV{ 
t,\<ot.  It  is  B-zy,  feet  in  height.  Upon  t 
murble  tablets  are  the  names  of  th€ 
who  fell,  as  far  as  could  be  aMertaiiq 
and  also  of  those  who  were  in  the  batfj 
ujid  survived.  This  monument  was  i 
cniripleted  until  more  than  sixty  yell 
Qfler  the  sad  event.  See  Campbell'^  ~ 
Irtiilr  of   Ihc  Wyoming. 

Wythe,  Geobob,  signer  of  the  Dec- 
biralion  of  Independence;  born  in  Eliza- 
luth  City  county,  Va.,  in  1720;  whb  edu- 
(;i1<'d  at  Ihe  College  of  William  and  Miiry. 
:>rier  receiving  home  instruction.  Losing 
his  parents  in  his  youth,  and  having  con- 


m 

.e  ti^^H 
ed    lo  I 


WYTHfi,  GEOBGB 

irol  of  a  largo  fortune,  he  led  a  dissipHtot]  their  tone  that  the  IIouhc  feared  they  wer6 

and  extravagant  life  until  he  was  thirty  treasonable  and  refused  to  accept  them  un- 

years  of  age,  when   his  eonduct  entirely  til  they  were  materially  modilie<l.    He  was 

changed.     He  studied   law,  and  was  ad-  Professor  of  Law  from  1770  to  1780  in  the 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1757,  when  he  soon  College  of  William  and  Mary.    He  was  an 

became    very    eminent    in    his    profession  influential  member  of  Congress  from  1775 

for  learning,  industry,  and  eloquence.   For  to  1777,  when  he  was  chosen  speaker  of 

many  years  he  was  a  prominent  member  the    Virginia    House    of    Delegates,    and 

of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.     In  was  appointed   judge  of  the   State  high 

1704,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap-  sourt  of  chancery.    On  the  reorganization 

pointed  by  the  House  of  Burgesses,  he  re-  of  the  court  of  equity,  he  was  made  sole 

ported  a  petition  to  the  King,  a  memorial  chancellor,  and  held  the  oflice  over  twenty 

to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  protest  to  years.     Later  he  emancipated  his  slaves, 

the  House  of  Commons,  against  the  pro-  and  gave  them  means  for  subsistence.    He 

posed  Stamp  Act,  which  were  so  bold  in  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  June  8,  1806. 


X  T  2  LettarSy  popular  desigiiatioii  of  action  of  Franoe  aroused  tlie  wbo)e  eoan- 
a  eorreapondence,  made  pnblic  in  1798,  try.  "MUliona  for  defence,  not  one  cent 
which  nearly  resulted  in  the  United  States  for  tribute  **  became  a  proTertnal  phrase, 
declaring  war  against  France.  Louis  XVL  having  been  originally  used  by  Charles 
had  been  overthrown  in  France,  and  C.  Pinckney,  who,  after  being  expelled  from 
a  republic  established  in  charge  of  the  France,  was  sent  back  as  one  of  the  three 
Directory  and  Council.  The  French  en-  envoys.  Congress  at  once  ordered  an  in* 
rajn  to  America,  Genet,  Adet,  and  Fou-  crease  in  the  army  and  navy.  Before 
chet,  annoyed  Presidents  Washington  and  the  new  ships  were  ready  hostilities  had 
Adams  exceedingly  by  their  arrogance,  actually  begun.  Commodore  Truxton,  in 
Then  the  French  Directory  authorized  the  United  States  frigate  OanateUationf 
French  war-vessels  to  seize  American  mer-  captured  a  French  frigate,  the  Infurgente, 
cfaantmen  and  "detain  them  for  exam-  in  West  Indian  waters,  Feb.  9,  1799,  and 
ination.''  Fully  1,000  vessels,  carrying  fought  the  French  frigate  Vengeamoet 
Hm  United  States  flag,  had  been  thus  which,  however,  escaped  during  the  night, 
stopped  in  their  course  when  Adams  ap-  Over  300  American  merchant  vessels 
pointed  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Cerry  were  authorized  as  privateers.  The  re- 
as  a  commission  to  visit  France  and  ne-  suit  was  that  France  yielded.  Talliq^- 
gotiate  a  treaty  that  would  save  Ameri-  rand,  the  very  minister  who  had  dictated 
can  venels  from  further  annoyance.  The  the  insults,  and  whose  secretary  had  de- 
eommission  was  met  in  France  by  three  manded  the  bribe  of  1,200,000  francs,  now 
unofficial  agents,  who  told  the  Americans  disavowed  any  connection  with  the  French 
that  the  Directory  would  not  listen  to  agents,  X,  Y,  Z,  and  by  order  of  Napo- 
them  unless  suitable  bribes,  amounting  to  Icon,  who .  had  assumed  the  charge  of 
$240,000,  were  given;  and  that,  if  the  French  affairs,  pledged  his  government  to 
commission  were  roceived,  France  would  receive  any  minister  the  United  States 
expect  a  loan  from  the  United  States,  as  might  send.  Without  consulting  his  cab- 
French  finances  were  then  at  a  very  low  inet,  Adams  took  the  responsibility  of 
ebb.  The  American  envoys  indignantly  again  sending  ambassadors.  These  men 
rejected  these  proposals  and  were  ordered  were  well  received,  and  orders  were  at 
out  of  France.  They  at  once  published  once  issued  to  French  cruisers  to  refrain 
their  report  in  the  United  States,  but,  in-  from  molesting  vessels  of  the  United 
stead  of  giving  the  names  of  the  three  States,  and  a  cordial  understanding  be- 
I'*rench  agents,  they  were  styled  X,  Y,  tween  the  two  countries  began,  which 
and  Z,  and  the  correspondence  took  its  terminated  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana  two 
name   from    this   fact.     The   disgraceful  years  later. 


TftChtiDE.  The  contest  for  the  inter- 
ica't  Cup,  under  the  last  challenge  hy  Sib 
Thouab  Lipton  (if.  v.),  took  place  in  New 
York  Bay  in  the  autumn  of  1901,  between 
Bhamrodk  II.,  representing  the  Royal 
Ulster  Yacht  Oub  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Columbia,  representing  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club.  The  flrst  ract^,  Sept.  2G,  end- 
ed in  a  fluke,  the  yachts  being  unable  to 
flniah  within  the  time  limit,  the  Columbia 
being  ahead  at  the  finish.  The  second 
race,  Sept.  28,  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Columbia.  In  the  third  attempt,  Oct. 
1,  the  race  was  called  off  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  yachts  to  finish  in  time, 
Shamrock  II.  leading.  The  fourth  race, 
Oct.  3,  was  won  by  the  Columbia;  and  the 
fifth  and  decisive  one,  Oct.  4,  was  also  won 
by  the  Columbia,  which  thus  kept  the 
coveted  cup  in  the  United  States.  For 
.eviouB  contests  for  this  trophy,  see 
Auerica'b  Cup. 

Yale,  ELinr, 
philanthropist; 
born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  April  6, 
104B ;  was  educated 
in  England.  About 
1678  he  went  to 
the  East  Indies, 
where  he  remained 
twenty  years  and 
amassed  a  large 
estate.  He  was 
governor  of  Fort 
George  there  from 
1687  to  1092.  Mr. 
Yale  married  n 
native  of  the  East 
Indies,  by  whom 
he  had  three 
daughters.  He 
passed  his  latter 
day  a  in  England, 
where  he  was  made 
governor     of     the 


East  India  Company  and  a.  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  remembered  his  native 
country    with    affection,    and    when    the 

school  that  grew  into  a  college  was  found- 
ed he  gave  donations  to  it  amounting  In 
the  aggregate  to  about  92,000.  It  was 
given  the  name  of  Yale  in  his  honor.  He 
died  in  Ixmdon,  July  8,  1721. 

Tale  TJniTeraity,  the  third  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  establish- 
ed in  the  English- American  colonies. 
Such  an  institution  was  contemplHted  by 
the  planters  soon  after  the  founding  of 
the  New  Haven  colony,  but  their  means 
were  too  feeble,  and  the  project  was 
abandoned  for  a  time.  It  was  revived  in 
lliSS,  and  the  following  year  ten  of  the 
principal  clergymen  were  appointed  trus- 
tees to  found  a  college.  These  held  a  meet- 
ing at  New  Haven  and  organized  an  asso- 
ciation of  eleven  mlnistera,  including  a 
rector.      Not   long   afterwords    they    met. 


TAiE  TtunVKSsm 

iiiii'  book-  for  ivllrgp  buililiiig  was  begun  eoun 
icHc-  iNHikg  lor  wariU.  It  nas  llnislicd  in  ITI8, 
■pticut."  The  Uie  "  coiniuenccuient "  in  September 
cliartcf   ll>ct-    feai  it  woa  named  Yale  College,  I 

plitiient  to  Elihu  Yale,  its  most  eminent 
benefnctor.  See  Yale,  Euhd. 
Tills  name  wa«  confined  to 
building,  but  in  1745,  irhcn  a. 
was  givui,  it  waa  applied  te 
inotitulion.  Its  laws  were  prioted 
Lutin  in  1748,  anil  tbia  was  the  lltst  book 
[irinted  in  Xew  Haven.  The  government 
uf  the  college  was  administered  bf  the 
rector,  or  president,  and  ten  fellows,  all 
of  nhom  were  clergymen,  until  1792,  when 
the  governor  and  lieuttnant-goremor  ot 
the  State  and  six  senior  aaaiatants  of  the 
council  were  made  fellows  ec-offioio,  m»k- 
ing  the  corporation  consist  of  eighteen 
members  besides  the  president.  In  1871- 
V,  ITDI),  and  on  Nov.  II  the  trustees  72  the  li^slature  of  Connecticut  passed  a 
niet  at  Sa)'brook,  which  they  had  selected  law  providing  for  the  substitution  Of  six 
as  the  place  for  the  college,  aud  elected  graduutes  of  the  college  for  the  six  toiln- 
Itev.  Abraham   Pierson   rector.     The   Qrst    ciliurs.  to  bo  selected   by  the  alumni.   In 


minent  ■ 

ted^l^^ 
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student  was  Jacob  Hemminfrway,  who  en-  1837  the  college  became  a 

Iprcd  in  Maich,   1702.  anil   was  alone  for  university   has   a   scientitlc  school    (Shef- 

nix  months,  when  the  number  of  students  field),   museum   of   natural    history,   pict- 

WRB  increased  to  eight,  and  a  tutor  was  ure-gallery.    extensive    mineral    and    geo- 

chosen,      The   site   Iieing   inconvenient,   in  logical  cabinets,  and  a  library  containing 

17UI  it  was  voted  to  estahlisli  the  school  over   2SR,000   volumes,   exclusive   of   pam- 

permanently  at  Naw  Haven,  and  the  firnt  phlets.     In  Yale  University  particular  at 
464 
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tention  i«  giv«n  to  the  Oriental  languagta.  Redding  and  partly  at  Round  Mountain, 

and   its   curriculum   embraces   nearly   the  Cal, 

vhole  cirole  of  science  aud  litt!rature.     The        Taucey,  WlLLUM  Lowkdbs.  legislatur; 

bi-centenniat  of  the  university  was  cele-  born   in  Ogeechee  Shoals,  Ga.,   Aug.    10, 

brated  Oct.  21-23.  1001.  1814:   went  to  Alabama  in  youtli.  whera 

in  1903  11  reported  325  professors  and  he     studied     law,     and     entered     on     its 

liiBtructors;  2,975  students  iu  all  depart-  practice  at  Montgomery.     For  a  white  he 

roents:     21,000     graduates;     116     fellow-  was   engaged   in    journalism,   and   served 

ships  and  scholarships;  and  an  aggregate  in  both  branches  of  the  Alabama  It^ielat- 

endowmeut  of  $4,tl50,000.  ure.    From  1844  to  1847  he  was  a  member 

Y&nan  Indians,   n   family   comprising  of  Ongress.     A  fervid  and  fluent  speaker, 

the   single   tribe   Ynna,   formerly   occupy-  he   was   an   inllHcntlal    politician   in    the 

ing  tracts  in   Shaeta   and  Tehama   coun-  Democratic  party,  and  became  a  leader  of 

ties,  Cal.     They  believed  that  their  ances-  the    extreme    Pro-slavery    party    in    the 

tors  emigrated  from  the  Far  East  to  Cali-  South.     As  early  as  I35S  he  advised  the 

fornia,  and  they  difTored  in  physical  traits  organization     of     committees     of     safety 

and  language  from  all  other  Indian  fami-  all      over      the      cotton-growing      States, 

lies  in  California.     In  1884  they  had  been  His    speeches    did    much    to    bring    about 

reduced    to   thirty-five,    living  partly   at  the    Civil    War.    Mr.    Yanc^    reported 
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Ihe  Alabama  ordinance  of  seceBsion  lo  the  ml  probity — th«  fairnesa  and  iuteoBity  of 
conventioQ  at  Montgoinvry,  wliicb  was  their  (aitb  have,  since  1S51,  succeeded  in 
adopted  Jan.  14,  IS61.  lu  February  fol-  giving  direction  and  control  to  publii; 
lowing  he  was  appointed  a  Confederate  opinion  at  the  South.  Many  of  the  choicest 
cnnimisGioner  to  the  govi^rnineule  of  Eu-  spirits  of  that  class  of  Southern  men  arc 
roj*  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Con-  now  in  Congress,  having  voted  for  that 
federate  States.  He  entered  the  Confed-  conference  bill,  under  a  sincere  mieappre- 
erate  Congress  early  In  1862,  in  which  he  hension,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  true  de- 
served until  his  death,  near  Montgomery,  sign  and  character  of  that  measure.  I 
Ala,,  July  28,  1803.  would  deeply  deplore  making  an  issue  with 

yancey'a  tetter  on  tkf  admission  of  Kan-    such    men  —  an    issue    which,    whatever 
BOB  ander  the  Lecompton  oojutilution :  might  be  the  mere  personal  result,  could 

— ■-  not  but  inllict  a  deep  and  lasting  wound 

MoNTGOUERT  CoPKTT,  Ala.,        on  the  cause  of  the  South.     The  only  set 
Hay  Si,  SB58.  of  men  in  our  midst  who  are  now  lending 

Neither  am  [  in  favor  of  making  up  an  their  energies  to  produce  such  an  issue, 
issue  of  condemnation  of  our  rvpresenta-  in  my  opinion,  are  the  Union-loviog  fogies, 
fives  in  Congress  on  account  of  their  who  expect  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  result- 
ing from  a  quarrel  among 
the  States  fiights  men. 

But  I  am  for  a  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  that 
measure.  I  am  for  a  daily 
reckoning  of  the  position  of 
the  South.  I  think  it  pru-  ' 
dent  to  know  our  latitude 
and  longitude,  daily  —  to 
heave  the  lend  hourly,  to 
ascertain  our  soundings  — 
and  if  the  ship  of  State  hag 
been  wrongly  directed  she 
should  be  put  upon  the  right 
track  ftt  once.  In  this  ' 
I  candidly  say  that  ii 
opinion  Quitman  and  Bon- 
ham  were  right  in  voting 
against  the  "conference 
bill." 

By  the  treaty  with  Frm 
by  which  the  United  V 
acquired  Ihe  territory 
which  Kansas  is  a  part,  Oi« 
government  guaranteed  in 
the  third  article  that  "the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Union  of  tlie 
support  of  "the  conference  MIL"  Such  United  States,  and  admitted  aa  soon  as 
an  issue  would  nt  once  divide  and  die-  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
tract  that  noble  band  of  Southern  Rights  the  federal  Constitution,"  etc. 
men  who  believe  in  secession,  and  have  By  the  Kansas  act,  nineteenth  section, 
ever  been  ready  to  esercise  it — upon  whom  it  was  provided  that  a.  temporary  terri- 
the  South  can  alone  rely  in  her  greatest  torial  government  should  be  erected — "  Mid 
need — who  though  not  perhaps  a  majority,  when  admitted  as  a  State  or  States,  i 
yet  by  their  earnpet  action — hy  tlieir  in-  said  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  hi 
telleeiual  ascendency — their  known  politi-  shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  1 
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without  slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  Douglas    Democrats,    and    a    few    South 

prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission."  Americans. 

The   thirty-second   section   provided   that  The   Kansas   conference  bill  was   then 

the  people  thereof  shall  be  left  "  perfectly  submitted    and    passed.    The    Democracy, 

free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  combined   with   a   few   South   Americans, 

institutions    in    their    own    way — subject  and  a  portion  of  the  Douglas  Democrats, 

only   to  the   Constitution  of   the   United  carried  it  through.     That  bill  was,  in  my 

States."  opinion,  based  on  this  fundamental  error 

The    National    Democratic    Cincinnati  — that  Congress  had  a  right  to  refuse  to 

Convention  of  June,  1856,  "  Resolved,  that  admit  Kansas  as  a  State,  unless  Kansas 

we  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  all  would  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  gen- 

the  Territories,  including  Kansas  and  Ne-  eral   government,   whereby,   in   considera- 

braska,   acting   through   the   legally    and  tion  of  certain  land  grants,  the  new  State 

fairly   expressed   will    of   a   majority    of  would   release   certain  powers  .which   are 

actual  residents,  and  whenever  the  num-  specified  in  the  following  proviso: 

ber   of   their   inhabitants   justifies   it,   to  ''The  foregoing  propositions  herein  of- 

form    a    constitution    with    or    without  fered  are  on  the  condition  that  said  State 

slavery,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  of  Kansas  shall  never  interfere  with  the 

upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  primary    disposal    of    the    lands    of    the 

other  States."  United    States,    or    with    any    regulation 

The  first  clause,  section  3,  article  iv.,  of  which   Congress   may   find   necessary   for 

the   federal   Constitution   prescribes   that  securing  the  title  in  said  soil  to  bona  fide 

"new   States   may   be   admitted  by  Con-  purchasers  thereof;  and  that  no  tax  shall 

gress  into  this  Union."  be    imposed    on    lands    belonging    to    the 

These,  I  believe,  are  all  the  rules  which  United  States,  and  that  in  no  case  shall 

a  Democrat  would  look  to  in  coming  to  a  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher 

conclusion  on  this  question ;  and  it  seems  than    residents.     Sixth,    and     that    said 

to  me  clear  that  when  construed  together,  State  shall  never  tax  the  lands  or  property 

he  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  first,  that  of  the  United  States  in  that  State." 

by  treaty  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  have  The   leading   press    in   Alabama   which 

a  right  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  "  as  advocates  that  bill  said  it  was  necessary 

soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  princi-  to   make   these   propositions   a   condition 

pies    of    the    federal    Constitution,"    and  precedent    to    admission,    because    other- 

therefore  that  Congress  has  bound  itself  wise  "  the  right  to  tax  and  dispose  of  the 

to  exercise  its  general  constitutional  dis-  public   domain   would   be   wholly   in   the 

cretion   as   to   admitting   new   States    in  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  State,  if 

favor  of  an  admission  of  Kansas.  she    chose    to    exercise    it." — [Confedera- 

Second,  that  the  Kansas  act  has  trans-  tion.'\ 

ferred  to  the  people  of  Kansas  the  right  One  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  that  bill 

"  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  in-  in  the  Senate  says :  "  The  consequences  of 

stitutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  admitting  a  State  without  a  recognition 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  precedent    of    the    rights    of   the    United 

and  to  be  admitted  as  a  State.  States  to  the  public  domain  are,  in  my 

Third,    that    the    National    Democratic  opinion,  the  transfer  of  the  useful  with 

Convention  has  explicitly  recognized  this  the  eminent  domain  to  the  people  of  the 

right  to  admission.     The  Democracy  and  State  thus  admitted  without  reservation." 

the  opposition  both  conceded  the  question  — [Hon.  Jeff,  Davis.] 

as  to  numbers,  the  only  issues  being,  were.  Another  prominent  advocate  of  that  bill 

first,  as  to  whether  the  Lecompton  consti-  said  in  the  Senate,  in  speaking  of  the  bill 

tution  expressed  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  the  Kansas  constitution :  "  We  do  not 

and,  second,  as  to  the  admission  of  a  slave  alter  that;   we  accept  that  part  of  your 

State  in  any  event.  proposition,  and  we  give  you  the  ordinary 

The   Democracy   framed   a   bill    in   the  grant  of  land,  but  we  will  not  give  you 

Senate  to  admit  Kansas.     It  passed  that  the  extra  17,000,000  acres  that  you  claim, 

body,  and  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  If  they  will  not  agree  to  this,  what  is  the 

a   combination  of   black  Republicans,  of  consequence?    The  bargain  is  at  an  end^ 
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of  course  the  oonBtitution  fails,  the  ordi-  States  she  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of 

nary  grant  fails,  and  she  is  in  a  territorial  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  and  eminent  do- 

oondition." — [Hon,  Robert  Toomh8,]  main  which  Georgia  possessed  at  the  date 

These  extracts  show  the  principles  upon  of  the  cession,  except  so  far  as  this  right 

which  the  conference  bill  rests,  as  defined  was  diminished  by  the  public  lands  re* 

by  its  friends.  raaining  in  possession  and  under  control  of 

Now,  as  I  have  shown  that  Kansas  is  the  United  States,  for  the  temporary  pur- 
entitled  to  admission  *'  as  soon  as  possible  poses  provided  for  in  the  deed  of  cession, 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Nothing  remained  to  the  United  States 
federal  Constitution/'  it  follows  that  the  according  to  the  tenlis  of  the  agreement 
principles  above  quoted  as  ground  for  her  and  the  legislative  acts  connected  with  it 
rejection,  unless  she  accepted  the  proposi-  but  the  public  lands.  And  if  an  express 
tion  of  Congress  to  be  valid,  must  be  "  in  stipulation  had  been  inserted  in  the  agree- 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  fed-  ment  granting  the  municipal  right  of 
eral  Constitution."  If  they  are  not,  then  sovereignty  and  eminent  domain  to  the 
the  conference  bill  is  fundamentally  an  United  States,  such  stipulation  would  have 
error.  been   void   and   inoperative;    because   the 

I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  United  States  have  no  constitutional  ca« 

that  it  is  a  fundamental  error,  by  the  de-  pacity  to  exercise  municipal  jurisdiction, 

cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  sovereignty,    or    eminent    domain    within 

States.  the  limits  of  a  State  or  elsewhere,  except 

The  lands  in  the  Territory  belong  to  the  in  cases  in  which  it  is  expressly  granted  " 
general  government,  as  trustee  for  the  (by  the  federal  Constitution). 
States.  What  is  called  the  eminent  do-  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  then,  it 
main,  is  vested  in  the  United  States  "  for  seems  that  neither  an  act  of  Congress  re- 
the  purposes  of  temporary  government"  quiring  the  assent  of  Kansas  [nor  an  ac- 
alone.  When  the  Territory  becomes  a  ceptance  of  that  requirement  by  Kansas] 
State,  the  new  State  succeeds  at  once  to  to  a  disavowal  of  any  right  to  the  emi- 
the  rights  of  eminent  domain  —  and  nent  domain  over  the  public  lands,  would 
nothing  remains  to  the  United  States  but  operate  to  confer  on  Congress  any  rigfata 
the  public  lands.  These  principles  are  not  incident  to  the  eminent  domain,  for  such 
new.  They  have  been  declared  to  be  cor-  would  be  "void  and  inoperative.''  The 
rect  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  lands  belong  to  the  United  States.  The 
States,  in  Pollard's  Lessee  v,  Hagan  et  sovereign  municipal  power  over  them  be* 
ah,  3  Howard's  Rep.  In  that  case  the  longs  to  the  States;  and  no  act  of  Con- 
court  say:  gress,  or  assent  of  Kansas,  can  alter  this 

"  We  think  a  proper  examination  of  this  state  of  things, 
subject  will  show  that  the  United  States  Lot  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  con- 
never  held  any  municipal  sovereignty,  forence  bill.  The  first  and  second  of  the 
jurisdiction,  or  right  of  soil,  in  and  to  conditions  precedent  required  by  Congress, 
the  Territory  of  which  Alabama  or  any  of  it  is  now  clear,  are  "  void  and  inopera* 
the  new  States  were  framed,  except  for  tivc"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
temporary  purposes,  and  to  execute  the  Court,  because  Kansas  had  no  right  in  the 
trusts  created  by  the  acts  of  the  Virginia  public  lands,  and  therefore  could  no  more 
and  Georgia  legislatures,  and  the  deeds  of  interfere  with  their  sale  by  their  owner 
the  cession  executed  by  them  to  the  United  than  she  could  with  a  sale  of  his  lands  by 
States,    and    the    trusts    created    by    the  an  individual  citizen. 

treaty  with  France,  of  April  30,  1803,  The  fourth  condition  precedent  is  of 
ceding  Louisiana."  This  decision  then  the  same  character,  the  Constitution  of 
places  the  Territories,  ^s  far  as  this  prin-  the  United  States  forbidding  a  State  to 
ciple  is  involved,  all  on  the  same  footing,  tax  the  property  of  a  non-resident  higher 
and  the  principle  applicable  to  Alabama  than  similar  property  of  a  resident.  See 
is  therefore  applicable  to  Kansas.  The  case  of  Wiley  i;.  Parmer,  14  Alabama  Re- 
Supreme  Court  then  say  further :  "  When  ports. 

Alabama   was    admitted    into    the   Union  These  questions  have  all  been  adjudi- 

on   an   equal    footing   with   the   original  cated;    and  the  courts  have  jurisdiction 
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over  them,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  gated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 

United  States  prevails  over  any  State  en-  tution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States 

actment  or  even  constitutional  provision  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 

on  the  subject.  to  the  people."     The  power  to  tax  land 

These  views  were  relied  upon  by  Con-  within  its  borders  is  a  "  reserved  right," 

gress    when    she    admitted    California,    a  and  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  force  a 

free-soil  State,  and  at  the  same  time  re-  grant  of  such  a  right  by  denying  the  State 

jected  her  land  ordinance;   and  on  these  admission  unless  she  yields  it,  in  the  face 

principles    the    Senate    Kansas    bill    was  of  that  treaty  stipulation,  is  in  opposition 

based.     Why  were  tjiey   so  suddenly  de-  to  the  spirit  and  "  the  principles  of  the 

parted  from  in  the  conference  bill?  federal  Constitution." 

The  remaining  conditions  relate  to  the  It  is  said,  however,  that  Kansas  asked 

taxing  powers  of  the  State.  too  much  land  and  Congress  should  not 

No  one  contends  that  Congress  can  alter  have  yielded  to  that  request.  I  agree  to 
a  constitutional  power  to  tax,  in  a  State  this.  But  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
constitution.  The  original  thirteen  States  the  land  ordinance  and  the  admission  of 
had  that  power,  and  were  not  required  to  the  State  are  two  entirely  distinct  meas- 
concede  it  before  admission;  and  Kansas  ures.  The  land  ordinance  and  the  Consti- 
had  a  right  to  admission  upon  an  equal  tution  were  two  distinct  matters — in  no 
footing  with  the  old  States.  Suppose  way  dependent  on  each  other — for  the 
Kansas  should  say  to  the  general  govern-  State  may  refuse  to  accept  of  any  dona- 
ment :  "  I  do  not  choose  to  yield  my  sov-  tion  of  land  from  the  general  government 
ereign  right  to  tax  property  within  my  and  not  yield  one  of  her  sovereign  rights, 
borders  for  any  quantity  of  land — I  there-  The  new  State  was  entitled  to  admission, 
fore  will  make  no  contract  with  you."  but  had  no  right  to  any  more  land  than 
Will  it  be  pretended  that  Congress  could  Congress  should  choose  to  give  her.  The 
keep  Kansas  out  of  the  Union  on  that  ac-  State  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  Union,  with 
count?  If  it  is  so  contended,  I  demand  or  without  land;  and  Congress,  on  just 
the  clause  in  the  Constitution  giving  it  principles,  was  in  duty  bound  to  admit  her, 
that  power.  Congress  may  require  that  but  might  say  to  her.  We  reject  your  appli- 
the  Constitution  shall  be  republican —  cation  for  land  and  make  another  propo- 
Congress  may  require  that  her  boundaries  si  tion,  which  the  State  could  accept  or  re- 
be  reasonable;  but  where  does  Congress  ject.  But  Congress  had  no  right  to  say, 
get  the  power  to  restrict  exercise  of  that  Your  admission  shall  depend  on  your 
highest  attribute  of  sovereignty  —  the  agreeing  to  our  land  proposition.  Here 
power  to  tax  property  within  the  limits  of  is  the  vice  of  the  conference  bill,  in  a  con- 
a  new  State?  But,  it  is  replied,  we  claim  stitutional  and  legal  view.  Congress  re- 
no  such  power  for  Congress ;  we  only  claim  fused  to  the  new  State  its  undoubted  right 
that  unless  Kansas  yields  the  right,  she  of  admission,  and  in  order  to  its  enjoy- 
shall  not  be  admitted.  This  yields  the  nient  of  that  right  demanded  of  the  State 
question  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  the  restriction  of  another  of  its  rights, 
force  the  State  to  restrict  its  taxing  power,  As  a  measure  of  policy,  in  my  opinion, 
but  claims  that  Congress  may  refuse  ad-  the  conference  bill  was  a  bad  one.  The 
mission  of  the  State  unless  it  is  restricted!  object  of  the  free-soil  opposition  was  to 
This  is  whipping  the  devil  around  the  obtain  a  chance,  through  the  vote  of  the 
stump.  It  is  using  one  power  of  Congress  people  of  Kansas,  to  destroy  the  Lecomp- 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  exercise  of  ton  pro-slavery  constitution.  The  object 
another  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  But  'of  the  South  was  to  force  an  issue  with 
I  deny  that  Congress  can  make  this  a  the  North  on  the  admission  of  a  slave 
ground  of  refusal  of  admission — ^because  State.  This  was  the  legitimate  issue  aris- 
the  treaty  with  France  obtained  the  pledge  ing  under  and  designed  by  repeal  of  the 
of  Congress  to  admit  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri  Compromise.  The  South  had,  in 
the  new  Territory  "  as  soon  as  possible  every  State,  pledged  itself  to  meet  all  the 
.according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  consequences  of  such  issue. 
Constitution."  The  principles  of  that  Far  better  had  the  issue  been  met.  The 
Constitution  are  that  the  powers  not  dele-  South  had  done  its  duty  in  using  all  its 
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ezertioiit  to  Ining  Kamws  Into  the  Unioii  country,  grmdnmUy  obtaiiwd  geBoal  eor- 

"  in  meoordAnoe  wifk  the  principlM  of  the  ren^  in  New  'lEt^g^^^^K^^  and  at  length 

Constitntion.''    She  had  done  it^  knowu^  came  to  be  taken  up  in  other  parts  of  the 

that  the  neir  State  would  be  represented  country,  and  applied  to  New-Bqg^anders 

by  free-soil  Senators  and  RepresentatiTes.  as  a  term  of  slijght  reproach.    Still  an^ 

fflie  had  nobly  performed  her  duty,  with-  other  origin  is  given  by  Anbury,  an  Sqg- 

ottt  counting  the  cost    Why  should  she  lish  writer,  who  says:  **  It' is  derived  from 

have  hasarded  her  own  unity,  and  com-  s  Chercdcee  word,  eankle,  which  dgniiles 

promised  her  position  by  further  effort?  coward  and  slave.    This  epithet  was  be- 

Gcneral  Davis  answers  and  says,  by  this  stowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 

Un  ''the  country  was  relieved  from  an  lend  by  the  Virginians  for  not  assistiqg 

itsne  which,   had   it   been   presented  as  them  in  a  war  with  the  Cherokees,  and 

threatened,  our  honor,  our  safety,  our  re-  th^  have  always  been  held  in  derision 

spect  for  our  ancestors,  and  our  regard  by  it"    But  the  most  probable  theory  is 

for   our   posterity   would   have   required  that  advanced  l^  Mr.  Hedcewdder,  that 

the  South  to  meet  at  whatever  sacrifice.''  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 

General  Davis  may  be  right,  but  the  fact  the  word  English,  or  Anglais,  made  it 

is  that  the  North  laughs  at  us,  and  we  Yengees,  or  Tangees,  and  thus  originated 

stand,  not  exactly  a  scorn  unto  ourselves,  t^e  term.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name 

but  certainly  without  any  cause  of  con-  '^^^  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  English 

gratulation  at  the  result  colonists;  from  them  it  was  adopted  by 

What  has  been  the  effect?  To  divide  the  British,  who  applied  it  generally  to 
the  South— to  depress  the  spirit  of  its  New  -  Englanders  only.  Europeans  sub- 
people— to  abate  their  confidence  in  their  ccquently  applied  it  to  all  natives  of  the 
chosen  leaders— to  cause  them  to  believe  United  States,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
that  they  have  lost  all  the  substantial  t^«  Southerners  alluded  to  all  iidiabitants 
benefits  which  were  expected  to  be  realized  ^'  t^®  Northern  States  by  the  epithet,  but 
^  the  country  from  the  result  of  the  can-  **  ehould  properly  be  confined  solely  to 
vass  of  1856— to  create  distrust  and  dis-  native  New-Englanders. 
sension  among  them.  Yankee   Doodle,   a   popular   air,  the 

They  were  prepared  for  any  result  at-  <»^  ^  "^^  *•  involved  in  obscnriiy.    * 

tendant  upon  forcing  the  naked,  simple  I*  »««*»  to  be  older  than   the  United 

issue  of  the  Kansas  question— they  were  States  government    It  is  said  to  be  the 

not  prepared  for  its  unfortunate  denoue-  tune  of  an  old  English  nursery-song  called 

jQ^ii^  Lucf/  Locket,  which  was  current  in  the 

Respectfully  your   fellow-citizen,  time  of  Charles  I.     In  New  England  in 

W.  L.  Yancet.  colonial    times    it   was   known   as   Lydia 

Yankee,  a  term  popularly  applied  to  ^"isher's  Jig,    Among  other  verses  of  the 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  espe-  ^^S  ^*®  this: 
dally   to   those   of   New   England   birth.  ..^ucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket. 

There  have  been  several  theories  advanced  Lydla  Fisher  found  It; 

as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.     According  Not  a  bit  of  money  in  it, 

to  Thierry,  it  was  a  corruption  of  Jankin,  ^""^^  binding  round  It" 

a  diminutive  of  John,  which  was  a  nick-       ^  song  composed  in  derision  of  Crom- 

name  given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  New  ^gn  ^y  ^  loy^i  poet  commenced  with 
York  to  their  neighbors  in  the  Connecti- 
cut settlements.  Dr.  William  Gordon,  who  **Nankey  Doodle  came  In  town, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  «,P'^*"*  ®°  *  ^^^* 
flmt    published     in     1789,    had    another  "^'i^^po*  a  "matron"""** 
theory.    He  said  that  it  was  a  cant  word 

in   Cambridge,  Mass.,   as   early  as   1713,       A  "doodle"  is  defined  in  the  old  Eng^ 

used   to  denote  especial   excellence,   as  a  lish  dictionaries  as  "  a  sorry,  trifling  fel- 

yankee   good    horse,    yankee    good    cider,  low,"  and  this  tune  was  applied  to  Crom- 

etc.    He  supposed  that  it  was  originally  a  well  in  that  sense  by  the  Cavaliers.     A 

by-word  in  the  college,  and,  being  taken  "  macaroni "   was   a   knot  in  which   the 

by  the  students  into  other  parts  of  the  feather  was  fastened.    In  a  satirical  poem 
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accompanying  a  caricature  of  William 
Pitt  in  1766,  in  which  he  appears  on 
stilts,  the  following  verse  occurs: 

**  Stamp  Act !  le  diable !  dat  Is  de  Job,  sir : 
Dat  is  de  Stiltman's  nob,  sir. 
To  be  America's  nabob,  sir. 
Doodle,  noodle,  do. 


"  And   then  the  feathers  on  his  hat, 
They  looked  so  tamal  flnea, 
I  wanted  pockily  to  get. 
To  give  to  my  Jemima. 

**And  then  they  had  a  atcampin'  gun« 
As  large  as  log  of  maple. 
On  a  deuced  little  cart — 
A  load  for  father's  cattle. 


"  And  every  time  they  fired  it  off 
It  took  a  horn  of  powder ; 
It  made  a  noise  like  father's  gun. 
Only  a  nation  louder. 

'*  I  went  as  near  to  it  myself 
As  Jacob's  underpinnin*. 
And  father  went  as  near  agin — 
I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 

**  Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 

I  thought  he  would  have  cocked  it; 
It  scared  me  so,  I  shrinked  off. 
And  hung  by  father's  pocket. 


Kossuth,  when  in  the  United  States, 
said  that  when  Hungarians  heard  the  tune 
they  recognized  it  as  an  old  national  dance 
of^tlieir  own. 

Did  Yankee  Doodle  come  from  Central 
Asia  with  the  great  migrations?  A  secre- 
tary of  the  American  legation  at  Madrid 
says  a  Spanish  professor  of  music  told 
him  that  Yankee  Doodle  resembled  the 
ancient  sword-dance  of  St.  Sebastian. 
Did  the  Moors  bring  it  into  Spain  many 
centuries  ago?  A  Brunswick'  gentleman 
told  Dr.  Ritter,  Professor  of  Music  at  **  And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun, 
Vassar   College,   that  the  air   is  that  of  "«   ^^^^  ^  clapped   his  hand  on't, 

«    «,.««»«„  crxJw,  4-««^;4-;^«»i    :«    *v,^    rk.,«u^        <A.nd  stuck  a  crook<^d  stabblng-iron 
a  nursery-song  traditional   in  the  Duchy  ^pon  the  little  end  on't. 

of  Brunswick.     A  surgeon  in  the  British 

army,  who  was  with  the  provincial  troops     "And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin-sheli 
under  Johnson  at  the  head  of  Lake  Greorge,  ~  '^^ 

being  impressed  with  the  uncouth  appear- 
ance of  the  provincial  soldiers,  composed 
a  song  to  the  air,  which  he  called  Yankey, 
instead  of  Nankey,  Doodle,  and  commend- 
ed it  to  the  motley  soldiers  as  "  very 
elegant."  They  adopted  it  as  good  martial 
music,  and  it  became  very  popular.  The 
air  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  Brit- 
ish army,  for  it  is  recorded  that  when,  in 
1768,  British  troops  arrived  in  Boston 
Harbor  "the  Yankee  Doodle  tune"  (says 
a  writer  of  that  time)  "was  the  capital 
piece  in  the  band  of  music "  at  Castle 
William.  The  change  in  the  spelling  of 
the  word  "Yankey"  was  not  yet  made. 
Trumbull,  in  his  McFingal,  uses  the  origi- 
nal orthography. 

While  the  British  were  yet  in  Boston, 
after  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  summer  of  1775,  some  poet 
among  them  wrote  the  following  oiece  in 
derision  of  the  New  England  troops.  It 
is  the  original  Yankee  Doodle  song: 


As  big  as  mother's  basin, 
And   every   time   they   touched   it  off 
They  scampered  like  the  nation, 

"And  there  I  see  a  little  keg, 

Its  heads  were  made  of  leather : 
They   knocked   upon't   with   little   sticks^ 
To  call  the  folks  together. 

"And  then  they'd  fife  away  like  fun. 
And  play  on  cot-nstalk  fiddles ; 
And  Some  had  ribbons  red  as  blood. 
All  wound  about  their  middles. 

"The  troopers,  too.  would  gallop  up 
And  fire  right  In  our  faces ; 
It  scared  me  almost  half  to  death 
To  see  them  run  such  races. 

**  Old  Uncle  Sam  come  then  to  change 
Some  pancakes  and  some  onions 
For  'lasses  cakes,  to  carry  home 
To  give  his  wife  and  young  ones. 

"  I  see  another  snarl  of  men 

A  digging  graves,  they  told  me. 
So  tamal  long,  so  tarnal  deep, 
They  *  tended  they  should  hold  me. 


••  Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 
Along  with  Captain  Goodwin, 
Where  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty-pii(/d{n'. 

«*  There  was  Captain  Washington 
Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
A  giving  orders  to  his  men : 
I  guess  there  was  a  million. 


"  It  scared  me  so,  I  hooked  It  off. 
Nor  slept,  as  I  remember, 
Nor  turned  about  till  I  got  home. 
Locked  up  In  mother's  chaml)er.»» 
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Yankee  Doodle  appears  io  be  "a  child 
of  thirty-six  fathers."  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  a  witty  lady  that  perhaps 
Yankee  Doodle  "  composed  itself,"  as  the 
Germans    say    of    folk-songs.     It    is    ao- 


«tptad  u  oar  luitloiMl  «lr,  and  !■  in  poil-  lerrad  tkcnin  lix  ymn.  He  died  Ib  BL 
tlTC  oontrMt  in  apirit  to  Um  lUtelj  OcnI  Lonla,  Ho.,  Hor.  £7,  IBTS.  Hia  wn, 
fioM  M«  f  i«f  of  old  England.  The  time  Bldiard,  was  eleetod  gonma  of  niiaala 
la  M  aModatod  with  the  patriotie  deeds  for  the  tmn  1901-4. 
of  Americans  that  it  always  inapiree  a  TatM,  Bmacn,  jurist;  horn  in  Bdw- 
lore  of  countrr  In  the  heart  of  every  good  nectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  17ttt  ma  ad- 
dtizen.  mittod  to  the  har  in   17IID,  and  beeaiM 

Taaktoa  Zndlaaa,  a  tribe  of  the  Bionan  eminent  in  his  profcasiaiL  Daring  the 
family.  In  18SB  tliere  were  1,001  lower  controversies  preceding  the  BevoIutfaHiary 
Tanktonal  Sioux  at  the  Crow  Creek  Wer  he  wrote  aereral  ezeelleDt  eaaafs 
agency,  in  Soath  Dakota;  1,S30  Yanktonai  npon  the  great  tofit*  of  the  time.  He 
Sioux  at  Fort  Pedc  agency,  in  Montana;  a  waa  a  prominent  monber  of  the  eom- 
oonsiderable  number  of  Yanktonai  Biouz  mittee  of  lafety  at  Albany;  also  ehainnaa 
at  the  Standing  Rock  agency,  in  North  of  the  committee  on  military  operatioas 
DalHita;  and  l,7za  Yankton  Sioux  at  the  (1770-77),  member  of  the  FrorfBdal 
Yanltton  egency,  in  South  Dakota.  For  Cangreaa  of  New  York,  and  of  the  eoBTCB- 
fnrther  details  of  this  tribe,  see  Sioux,  tion  that  framed  the  firat  State  eonsttr 
IV  Dakota,  Irdiamb.  tution.     He  was   judge  of  the  Bnprsma 

Tatea,  Richabd,  war  goremor;  bom  in  Court  of  New  York  from  1777  to  ITSO^ 
Warsaw,  Ky.,  Jan.  18,  1818.  In  early  and  chief-justice  from  17M  to  179B. 
youth  he  went  to  Illinois;  graduated  at  Judge  Yates  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
lUinois  Collie;  studied  law,  and  became  veution  that  framed  the  national  Oonstl* 
eminent  In  the  proteBsion.  He  was  oftou  tution,  but  left  the  convention  before 
r  of  the  State  li^slatare.  He  its  close  and  opposed  the  instnunent 
then  adopted.  He  kept  notes  of  the  de- 
bates while  he  was  in  the  eonTcaUoB. 
He  was  one  of  the  commiaaioners  to  treat 
with  Uaiaachusetts  and  OonnecUeut  re- 
specting boundaries  and  to  settle  diflt- 
eullies  between  New  York  and  Vermont. 
He  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept  »,  ISOl. 

Yaaoo  lAnda.  The  flrst  legialatnre  of 
Georgia  that  met  after  the  adoption  of  the 
national  Constitution  undertook  to  sel]  out 
to  three  privato  companies  the  pre- 
emption right  to  tracts  of  wild  land  be- 
yond tlic  Chattahoochee  River.  Five  mill- 
ion acres  were  allotted  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina Yazoo  Company  for  $60,904,  7,000,- 
000  aoren  to  thi;  Virginia  Yazoo  Company 
ior  $93,742,  and  3.500,000  acres  to  the 
.  Ricii'KD  viTnL  Tennessee    Yazoo    Company    for    $16,876. 

Thin  movement  was  in  reaponse  to  a  pre- 
waa  a  member  of  Congress  from  1851  to  vailing  spirit  of  land  speculation  atim- 
185S,  and  governor  of  Illinois  from  1801  ulatcd  by  extensive  migrations  of  people 
to  1805 — a  most  active  "war"  governor  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  new  lands 
during  that  exciting  period.  The  legislat-  in  conaequence  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ure  of  Illinois  met  on  Janr  7,  ISGl.  The  uients,  a  result  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
governor's  message  to  them  WHS  a  patriotic  In  17S0  the  national  government,  by 
appeal  to  hia  people;  and  he  summed  up  treaty,  gave  much  of  the  lands  south 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  senti-  and  west  of  the  Oconee  River  to  the  Creek 
ment  of  Illinois,  in  the  words  of  Preai-  Indiana.  This  otTended  the  Oeorgiana, 
dent  Jackson's  toast,  given  thirty  years  and  tho  more  violent  among  them  pro- 
before:  "Onr  Federal  Union:  it  must  be  posed  open  resistance  to  the  government 
preserved."  (lovemor  Yates  was  elected  and  to  settle  on  those  lands  in  spito  of  the 
to  the  United  States  Senate  In  1805,  and  treaty.  Sales  of  the  lands  were  made 
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to  a  Georgia  Ta^oo  CorupaDj  formed  sub- 
sequent to  the  treaty.  The  sales  in  1790 
had  amounted  to  $500,000,  a  sum  totalty 
inadequate  for  the  amount  of  land  pur- 
chased. There  were  evidences  of  great 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  (ieorgia 
legislature,  and  in  1TU6  Congress  revoked 
the  sales  as  unconstitutional  and  void, 
and  directed  the  repayment  to  the  several 
companies  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
they  had  paid  to  the  State,  if  called  for 
within  eight  months. 

The  original  act  authorizing  the  sale 
was  burned  in  front  of  the  State-house, 
and  all  records  relating  to  it  were  ex- 
punged. In  1798  the  constitution  of 
Georgia  was  revised,  and  in  certain  pro- 
visions, having  reference  expressly  to  the 
Yazoo  lands,  an  effectual  check  was  put 
to  these  speculations.  In  the  organization 
of  Territories  west  of  the  Chattahoochee 
the  subject  of  the  Yazoo  lands  presented 
some  grave  questions,  for  there  were  still 
claimants  under  the  original  grants  who 
were  importunate.  They  claimed  in  the 
aggregate  about  $8,000,000  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  a  relinquishment  of  their  rights. 
In  1804  the  New  England  Mississippi 
Ckimpany,  successor,  by  purchase,  to  the 
Georgia    Yazoo    Company,     appeared     as 


claimant,  by  its  agent,  and  solicited  a 
settlement.  It  appeared  that  a  great 
share  of  those  original  grants  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  New  England  men. 
Their  claims  were  violently  opposed,  part- 
ly on  political  and  sectional  grounds. 
The  subject  was  before  Congress  several 
years,  many  of  the  Southern  members,  led 
by  the  implacable  John  Randolph,  defeat- 
ing every  proposed  measure  for  making  an 
honorable  settlement  with  the  New  Eng- 
land purchasers.  The  claimants  turned 
from  Congress  to  the  courts.  In  ISIO 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  the  act  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature in  repudiating  the  original  grants 
of  the  Yazoo  lands  was  unconstitutionol 
and  void,  being  in  violation  of  a  solemn 
contract.  This  decision  and  other  con- 
siderations caused  Congress  to  make  a 
tardy  nettlement  with  the  claimants  in 
the  spring  of  1814.  Such  was  the  end  of 
a  speculation  out  of  which  Southern 
grantees  made  splendid  fortunes,  but  which 
proved  very  unprofitable  to  Northern 
speculators. 

Yazoo  River  Fleet.  General  Herron 
was  sent.  July  12,  1863,  up  the  Yazoo 
River  with  a  considerable  force  in  light- 
draught    steamboats    to    destroy    a    Con- 
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federate   fleet   lying  at  Yazoo  City.     The    navy.    This  atory  reached  Sir  Jamee. 
transports  were  eonvoj'ed  liy  tlie  armored    a  commander  on  the  West  India  Stal 
gunboat  De  Kalb.     When  they  approaehed    and  he  sent  by  a  paroled  prisoner  • 
the  town  the  garrison  and  vessels  fled  up    snge  to  Porter,  inviting  the  Efsea  to 
the   river,  and  were  pursued.     When   the    bat   with   his   vessel    (the   Southamptt 
Da  Kalb   was  abreast   the   town  she  was    saying  he  "  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
sunk  by  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo.     Her-    i-lite  anywhere  between  the  capes  of  the 
ron's  cavalry  landed  and  pursued  the  ves-    Delaware  and  the  Havana,  when  he  would 
seU   up   the   shore,   destroying   a   greater    hav«  the  pleasure  to  break  his  own   [Por- 

purtion    of    them.      The    remainder    were    ter's]    sword   over   his   d d   head,   and 

sunk  or  burned  by  the  Confederates,  put  him  down  forward  in  irons."  The 
Herron  captured  300  prisoners,  six  heavy  challenge  was  accepted  in  more  decorous 
guns,  some  small>arms,  800  horses,  and  lerms,  but  the  t/le-i-ti'te  never  came 
2,000  bales  of  cotton.  off.      Sir   James   was    too   cautious.      In- 

Teamana,  SlH  John,  colonial  governor:  deed,  bis  conduct  on  two  or  three  oc- 
born  in  Bristiil,  England,  about  1005.  In  rasions  on  L4>ke  Ontario  caused  the  wits 
1055  he  went  from  Barbadoes  and  settled  of  the  day  to  interpret  his  extreme  caution 
in  Clarendon  county,  or  South  Carolina,  as  a  specimen  of  "  heart  disease "  '  ^ 
and  first  introdnced  negro  slaves  there,  to  cowards.  He  commanded  the 
He  was  made  governor,  and  at  first 
he  ruled  with  mildness  and  justice, 
but,  becoming  violent  and  tyran- 
nical, he  was  removed  from  oSier  in 
1GT4,  and  returned  to  England.  He 
died  in  Barbadoes,  WpbI  Indies, 
Bltout  16TG.    See  South  Cabouna. 

Teardly,  Bu  Qeorge,  colonial 
governor;  born  in  England  about 
1580 ;  was  governor  of  Virginia 
several  times  between  IfllO  and 
IS2S  -,  and  flrst  introduced  reprt- 
sentative  government  in  Virginin. 
He  died  in  England  in  November, 
1627.    See  VndHJflA. 

TeIlowBton«  Fork.  In  1HT2 
Congress  passed  an  act  for  celtinf; 
apart  a  large  tract  of  the  pulilie 
domain,  about  40  miles  s^jnare. 
lying  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  on  the  n orl il- 
ea si  ern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, for  a  public  park.  Its  pres- 
ent extent  is  about  5.500  square 
roilcB.  It  is  dedicated  to  "  the 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States," 

T«o,  Sir  Jameb  Lucas,  naval  otticer;  naval  forces  on  Lake  Ontario  In  1811 
bom  in  Southampton,  England,  in  1782;  He  dird  off  the  coast  of  Africa  in  18I». 
was  an  artive,  hut  very  coutious  ofBeer.  Yonkers,  n  city  in  Westchester 
■lust  after  the  declnrntion  of  war  (1812)  N.  V.;  on  the  Huilson  and  Bronx  rivers 
a  Federalist  newspaper  charged  Captain  adjoining  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
Porter  with  cruelly  treating  an  English  City.  It  is  a  chnmiing  residpntial  place 
seaman  on  board  the  Saiieir  who  refiiwil  to  and  has  important  manufaclures.  The 
flght  against  bis  countrymen,  pleading,  place  received  its  r.aioe  in  1788;  was  in- 
among  other  reasons,  that  if  caught  he  corporated  as  a  village  in  1865  and  as  a 
would  be  hung  08  a  deserter  from  the  royal    uity    in    1S72;    and    is    the    scat    of    the 
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■Thilipse  !Mnnor,  i>T€ct«d  in  1T62,  and  now        York,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  York    I 

'lie  eity  hall;  " Orpy atone,"  the  Biibuibun  county,  Me.;  on  the  York  River  and  Caiw   j 

residence  of  SHmuel  J.  Tilden ;  the  Hebrew  Neddick    hurboi's:    li    milca    nortliesHt    r  ' 

liome   fur   the   ugvii   utid   irinrin;   and   the  Portanioiith.      It   was   settled   about   11124    ^ 

Leake   and    Watts   orphan   home.      Popu-  undrr    the   name    of    Agamentlcna,    i 

lation  ia  ISOO,  47,931.  portion  of  the  territory  granted  to  Sir  i 
«6  ■■ 
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Fcrdinaii'Io  GoTges  aiiil  Jolin  MuBon  by  the  pruvinn.'   of   Maine;    from    IT35 

Plfluoutli  council  in   1022.     On  April   10,  ehire  town  witb  Falmouth  (now  Portland! 

1041     it   ffaa   given   a   city   charter    nnd  of  the  whole  provinivi  and  from   1T60  to 

govemmmt  by  Sir  Ferd  nando  under  the  IBflO  thire  town  of  York  county.     In  1802 

name  of  Gcorgenna    and  it  wag  thus  the  Mfrcd  was  made  a  flhire  town  with  York, 

firat    Fnglisl     citT    on    the    continent    of  and    vntiniied  so  till   1S32,  when  all  the 

Amerim      to  IBo"  it  was  organized  as  a  rmirts  wtre  removed  to  Alfred.     Popula- 

town   under  the  name  of  York    from  the  tion  in  IWW,  2MA. 

city  of  that  nan  e   n  I  n-lan  I      Frtin    1    10  York  (Cunada).    Sec  TftnoNTO. 

to   1"15  it  wn  Tork,    .'MitN.    Ill  Kt   OF.    horn    in 

»hire   county  I'.il.i.v.  lyimlf^n.  Kii^'tand.  Oct 
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1633;  son  of  Charles  I.;  became  lord  high  The  meeting  had  been  called  by  Governor 
admiral  on  the  accession  of  his  brother  Nicolls  to  "  settle  good  and  known  laws " 
Charles  to  the  throne  in  1660.  On  March  in  their  government  for  the  future,  and 
12,  1664,  King  Charles  II.  granted  to  receive  their  "  best  advice  and  informa- 
James,  under  a  patent  bearing  the  royal  tion."  The  governor  laid  before  the  dele- 
seal,  a  territory  in  America  which  in-  gates  a  body  of  general  laws,  which  had 
eluded  all  the  lands  and  rivers  from  the  been  chiefly  compiled  from  statutes  then 
west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  in  force  in  New  England,  with  more  toler- 
east  side  of  the  Delaware  River.  Its  in-  ation  in  matters  of  religion.  The  dele- 
land  boundary  was  a  line  from  the  head  gates  were  not  satisfied  with  many  of 
of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  source  of  them,  and  several  amendments  were  made; 
the  Hudson,  thence  to  the  head  of  the  but  when  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
Mohawk  branch  of  the  Hudson,  and  thence  choose  their  own  magistrates,  the  govern- 
to  the  east  of  Delaware  Bay.  It  also  era-  or  exhibited  instructions  from  the  Duke 
braced  Long  Island  and  the  adjacent  isl-  of  York,  his  master,  wherein  the  choice  of 
ands,  including  Martha's  Vineyard  and  "  officers  of  justice  was  solely  to  be  made 
Nantucket;  also  the  "territory  of  Pema-  by  the  governor";  and  he  told  them  de- 
quid,"  in  Maine.  This  granted  territory  cidedly  that  if  they  would  have  a  greater 
embraced  all  of  New  Netherland  and  a  share  in  the  government  than  he  could  give 
part  of  Connecticut,  which  had  been  af-  them,  they  must  go  to  the  King  for  it.  The 
firmed  to  other  English  proprietors  by  the  delegates  found  that  they  were  not  popu- 
charter  of  1662.  The  duke  detached  four  lar  representatives  to  make  laws«  but 
ships  from  the  royal  navy,  bearing  450  were  mere  agents  to  accept  those  already 
regular  troops,  for  the  service  of  taking  prepared  for  them.  They  had  merely  ex- 
possession  of  his  domain.  Col.  Richard  changed  the  despotism  of  Stuyvesant  for 
Nicolls  commanded  the  expedition.  Stuy-  English  despotism.  The  New  York  code 
yesant  was  compelled  to  surrender  (see  adopted  by  that  meeting  was  arranged  in 
Stuyvesant,  Peter  ),  and  the  name  of  the  alphabetical  order  of  subjects  and  pub- 
territory  was  changed  to  New  York.  Very  lished,  and  is  generally  known  as  the 
soon  commissioners  appointed  by  the  gov-  Duke's  Laws.  The  Duke  of  York  became 
emments  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  King,  under  the  title  of  James  II.  in 
to  confer  about  the  boundary  between  the  1685.  He  died  in  St.  Germain,  Sept.  6, 
two  colonies  agreed,  for  the  sake  of  peace  1701.  See  Connecticut;  James  II.;  New 
and  good-fellowship,  that  the  territory  Netherland;  New  York. 
of  New  York  should  not  extend  farther  Yorktown,  Siege  op.  The  allied  ar- 
eastward  than  along  a  line  20  miles  from  mies  joined  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg, 
the  Hudson  River,  and  that  remains  the  Va.,  Sept.  25,  1781,  and  on  the  27th  there 
boundary  to  this  day.  In  1673  the  Dutch  was  a  besieging  army  there  of  16,000  men, 
again  became  possessors  of  New  York,  but  under  the  chief  command  of  Washington, 
the  following  year  it  was  returned  to  Eng-  assisted  by  Rochambeau.  The  British  force, 
land  by  treaty.  It  was  decided  that  these  about  half  as  numerous,  were  mostly  be- 
political  changes  had  cancelled  the  Duke  hind  intrenchments  at  Yorktown.  On  the 
of  York's  title  to  the  domain,  and  a  new  arrival  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau 
one,  with  boundaries  defined  as  in  the  at  Williamsburg  they  proceeded  to  the 
first  grant,  was  issued,  June  29,  1674,  Ville  de  Paris,  De  Grasse's  flag-ship,  to 
but  the  line  above  mentioned  was  fixed  congratulate  the  admiral  on  his  victory 
upon  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  province  over  Graves  on  the  5th,  and  to  make 
of  New  York.  specific  arrangements  for  the  future. 
In  1665  a  meeting  was  held  at  Hemp-  Preparations  for  the  siege  were  immediate- 
stead,  L.  I.  (Feb.  28),  at  which  thirty-  ly  begun.  The  allied  armies  marched  from 
four  delegates  assembled — two  representa-  Williamsburg  (Sept.  28),  driving  in  the 
tives  of  each  of  the  English  and  Dutch  British  outposts  as  they  approached  York- 
towns  on  Long  Island  and  two  in  West-  town,  and  taking  possession  of  abandoned 
Chester.  Some  of  them  had  been  members  works.  The  allies  formed  a  semicircular 
of  Stuyvesant's  last  General  Assembly  line  about  2  miles  from  the  British  in- 
of   New  Netherland   the    previous   year,  trenchments,  each  wing  resting  on  the 
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\ork   Kner    and   on   the   30th    the  place 

was  completely  iniested  The  British  at 
Gloucester  opposite  were  i  prisoned  by 
French  dragoons  under  the  Duke  de  Lau- 
zun  \  irginia  mititia  led  h\  General  Wee- 
don  and  800  French  marincB  Only  once 
did  the  impr  "oned  troops  atten  pt  to  es- 
cape from  that  po  nt  Tarleton's  legion 
sallied  ut  but  (ere  soon  driven  back 
by  Lauzun  B  cavalry  who  made  Tarleton's 
horac  a  prisoner  and  came  near  capturing 


In  the  beai^ing  lines  before  York- 
town  the  French  troopa  occupied  the 
left,  the  West  India  troopa  of  St. 
Simon  being  on  the  extreme  Bank. 
The  Americans  were  on  the  right; 
and  the  French  artillery,  ¥rith  the 
quarters  of  the  two  commuiders, 
occupied  the  centre.  The  American 
artillery,  commanded  by  General 
Knox,  WBB  with  the  right.  The 
fleet  of  De  Grasae  was  in  Lynn 
Haven  Bay  to  beat  off  any  resselH 
that  might  attempt  to  relieve  Com- 
wallis.  On  the  night  of  Oct.  6  a 
heavy  ordnance  was  brought  up 
from  the  French  ships,  and  trenches 
were  begun  at  600  yards  from  the 
British  works.  The  flrst  parallel 
was  completed  before  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Lincoln;  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  9tb  several  batteries  and 
redoubts  were  finished,  and  a  general 
discharge  of  heavy  guns  was  opened 
by  the  Americans  on  the  right. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth 
the  French  opened  aeveral  batteries 
on  the  left.  That  evening  the  same 
troops  hurled  red-hot  balls  upon 
British  vessels  in  the  river,  which 
caused  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
several  o(  them — one  a  44-gun  ship. 
The  allies  began  the  second  parallel 
on  the  night  of  the  11th,  which  the 
British  did  not  discover  until  day- 
light came,  when  they  brought  sev- 
eral heavy  giina  to  bear  upon  the 
diggers.  On  the  14th  it  was  deter- 
mined to  storm  two  of  the  redoubts 
which  were  most  annoying,  as  they 
commanded  the  trenches.  One  on 
the  right,  near  the  York  River,  was 
garrisoned  by  forty-five  men;  the 
other,  on  the  left,  was  manned  by 
about  120  men.  The  capture  of  the 
former  was  intrusted  lo  Americana  led  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  that 
of  the  latter  to  French  grenadiers  led  by 
Count  Deuxponta.  At  a  given  signnl 
Hamilton  advanced  in  two  columnEs — one 
led  by  Major  Fish,  the  other  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gimat,  Lafayette's  aide; 
while  Lieut. -Col.  John  Laurens,  with 
eighty  men,  proceeded  to  turn  the  redoubt 
to  intercept  a  retreat  of  the  garrison- 
So  agile  and  furious  was  the  assault  that 
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the  redoubt  waa  carried  In  b.  few  miauteB,  commander-in-chief  saw  both  redoubts  in 

with  little  loBB  on  either   aide.     Laurens  possession   of   his   troops   he   turned   and 

was  among  the  first  to  enter  the  redoubt,  said   to   Knox,   "  The   work   is   done,   and 

and  make  the  commander.  Major  Camp-  well   done."      That   night  l>oth   redoubts 

bell,  a  prisoner.     The  life  of  every  man  were  included  in  the  second  parallel.    The 

who  ceased  to  reaiat  waa  spared,  situation  of  Cornwallis  was  now  critical. 


-^ 


^-^s^s^-'; 


Meanwhile  the  French,  after  a  severe  He  was  surrounded  by  a  superior  force, 

struggle,   in   which   they   lost   about    100  bis   works   were   crumbling,   and   he   saw 

men  in  killed  and  wounded,  captured  the  that  tihen  the  second  parallel  of  the  be- 

otber  redoubt.      Washington,   with   Knox  siegers  should  be  completed  and  the  can- 

and  some  others,  bad  watched  the  move-  non  on   their  batteries  mounted  his  post 

mente  with  intense  aiudety,  and  when  the  at  Yorktowo  vould  become  untenable,  and 
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lie    reeolved    to    attempt    an    escape    by  and  Major  Boas,  of  the  British 

abandoning   the   place,   hia   baggage,   and  the  house  of  the  Widow  Moore  to  arraufie 

his   eick,   croee   the   York   River,  disperM  terms  for  capitulation.     The;  were  made 

the  allies  who  environed  Glouceiiter,  and  simUar  to  those  demanded  of  Lineoln   at 

by   rapid  marches  gain   the   forks  of  tlie  Charleston  eighteen  tnoDtha  before.     The 

Rappahannock  and  Potomac,  and,  forcing  capitulation    was    duly    signed,    Oct.    19, 

hit   way  by   weight   of   numbers   through  ITSl,   and   late   on   the   afternoon   of  the 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  join  Clinton  same  day  Cornwallis,  his  army,  and  public 

at  New  York,  property  were  surrendered  to  the  allies. 

Boats  for  the  passage  of  the  river  were  The  delivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several 

prepared  and  a  part  of  the  troops  passed  British   regiments   at   Yorktown,   twen^- 

over,    when    a     furious    atorm     suddenly  eight   in  number,  was   performed   in   this 

arose  and  made  any  further  altcinpts  lo  wise:   twenty-eight  British  captains,  each 

cross    too    hazardous    to    be    undertaken,  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were  drawn  up  in 

The   troops   were   brought  back,   and   the  line.    Opposite  to  these  were  twenty-eight 

earl  lost  hope.     After  that  the  bombard-  American   sergeants   in   a   line   to   receive 

ment  of  hia  lines  was  continuous,  aevere,  them.      Colonel   Hamilton,   who   had    the 

and  destructive,  and  on  the  17th  he  offered  direction  of  the  movement,  appointed  an 

to  make  terms  for  surrender.    On  the  tol-  ensign   to   conduct   the   ceremony.      When 

lowing    day    Lieutenant-Colonel    Lourens  that  officer  gave  the  order  for  the  British, 

and  Viscount  de  Noailloa    (a  kinsman  of  eoptoins  to  advance  two  paces  and 

Madame  Lafayette),  as  commissioners  of  up   their   colors,   and   the   American 

the  allies,  met  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas  geants  to  advance  two  paces  to 
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I  fltem,  Um  tonaeT 
'  hesitated,  and  gnve 
B8  a  rcBBim  thiit. 
they  were  linwill- 
tng  to  HUrrenilcr 
their  Bags  to  nun- 
commisBioDed  offl- 
wrs.  HaniiUon. 
who  was  at  e,  dit- 
tiini^e,  observed  the 
hesitation,  and 
fade  up  to  inquire 


the 


On 


I 


being  informed,  he 
ntllingly  aptired 
the  feelines  of  the 
vanquished  cap- 
tnins,  and  ordered 
the  ensign  lo  re- 
cpive  them  himself 
and   then   deliver   them  to   the  sergeantB     and  tl  e  Am  1 1       \.         cans 

For  the  siege  of  Yorktown  the  Fr  n  h    f   m  si  ed    9  000    land    t  oops     (   f   whom  1 
provided   thirty-seven   ships  -  of  ■  the  -  i  ne     5  500    were      egula  s)      and    the    F  e     ' 

7  000      Among  the  p    i 
'    o  battal  oni 


Anapa  I 
10  7   n  ei 


itng  to  ^ 
ro  regi 


m  nts   of    H  s 

b       g   BTi      The   Uag  of  | 

th    An  pa  h 

to  ^aih  ngton  by  the  Cun   I 

g    ss 

Th      n  w      of    the 

r  od       of    Cornwall  s 

lo  ktown  sp  eod  great  jo;  | 
th  ugh  ut  the  colon  a 
spec  ally  at  Ph  ladelph  a 
the  seat  of  th  nat  onal 
go  nm  nt  Wa  I  ngton 
B  nt  L  t  nant  Colonel 
TIghmnn  to  (  ong  eas 
n  th  tl  e  n  ws  He  ode  | 
exp  SB  to  Phind  Iph  a 
cBrrj    t!  e     1  B()ut  h  t 


h    f    : 


3  yf  1  nt  H  nte  ed  ] 
the  ty  at  m  dn  ght  Oil  ] 
3  and  kno  k  d  so  o-  ' 
1  ntl       at     the     doo       of  I 


tv     The  wat  hman   p  o 
c1&  m  ng  the  hour  and  giv 
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the  uaiial  cry,  "All's  well,"  added,  i 
nd  C-orDwitllia  is  takeul"  Thousaiids  i 
cilizens   rualied   fruiii   their   beda,   hulf    i 


vy  house.     The  Srat  btuah  of  d 

9  jrreeted  with  the  boam 


dresaed,   and   filled   the   streets.     The   old  aeaibled    and    with    qiiick-lteating    hearlB 

State-houae  bell  that  had  clearly  proclaim-  heard  Charlea  Thompaon  read  the  despatch 

ed   independence,   now   rang  out  tones  of  from   Waehington.      At   its   eoncluaion   it 

gladness.      Lights    were    seen    moving    in  wne    reaolved    to    go    in    a    body    to    the 
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Lutheran  church,  at  2  p.m., 
and  "  return  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  God  tor  crowninf; 
the  allied  armies  o( '  the 
Unit«l  States  and  Fran™ 
with  HuccesB."  A  week  later 
that  body  voted  the  thanka 
of  the  nation  and  appro- 
priate honors  to  Washini;- 
ton,  Rochambeau,  and  T)r 
GrasBe,  and  their  respective 
officers  and  men ;  and  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  a  genera! 
thanksgiving  and  pray  it 
throughout  the  Union  on 
account  of  God's  aigniii 
favors  to  the  struggling 
patriots.  Everywhere  legie- 
lative  bodies,  executive. 
councils,  city  corporations, 
and  private  Bocieliea  pre- 
sented congratulatory  ad- 
dresses to  the  commanding 
generals  and  their  officers. 
The  Duke  dc  Lauzun  bore 
the  glad  tidings  of  victory  to  the  Court  at 
Versailles. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the 
articles  of  capitulation: 

Copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation 
settled  between  his  Excellency  General 
Washington,  commander- in-chiel  of-  the 
combined  forces  of  America  and  France; 
hia  Excellency  the  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
King  of  France,  great  cross  of  the  royal 
and  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  command- 
ing the  auxiliary  troops  of  his  most  Chria- 
tian  Majesty  in  America;    and  his   Ex- 


peake   on    the   one    part:    and    the   i 
honorable     Earl     Cornwallis,     lieutenaii 
general  of  hia  Britannic  Majesty's  ford 
commanding   the   garrisona   of   York   i 
Glouuester ;    and    Thomas    Symonda,    Jis- 
quire.    commanding    hia    Britannic    Maj- 
esty's naval  forces  in  York  Elver,  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  other  part. 

Article  L  The  garrisons  of  York  j 
Gloucester,  including  the  officers  and  s 
men  in  bis  Britannic  Majesty's  ships,  i 
well  as  other  mariners  to  surrender  then 
selves  prisoners  of  war  to  the  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France.  The  land 
triiops  to  remain  priGoners  to  the  United 


■^ 

Es- 
Uaj- 
Vir- 


cellency  the  Count  de  Grasse,  lieutenant-    States;    the   navy   to  the   naval   army  i 
general  of  the  naval  armies  of  his  most    bis  most  Christian  Majesty. 
Christian  Majeaty,  commander-in-chief  of        Granted. 

the  naval  army  of  France  in  the  Cbesa-       Art.   2.  The  artille.--r.    guns,   i 
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men ts,  military  chest,  and  public  fito res  of  a  place  lo  be  appoioted  in  froot  of  tha* 
every  denomination,  shall  be  delivered  un-  posts,  at  two  o'clock  preciselj,  with 
impaired  to  the  befldg  of  departmenta  ap-  shouldered  arms,  colors  cased,  and  drums 
pointed  to  receive  them.  beating  a  British  or  German  march.  They 
Granted  are  then  to  giouud  tbeir  arms,  and  return 
Art.  3.  At  twelve  o'clock  thiB  dav  Ihe  to  their  eD<^anipiiients,  whpre  they  will  re- 
two  redoubtit  on  tlie  left  iHtnk  of  York  to  maiu   until    they    are   despatched    to    the 


be  delivered ;  the  one  to  a  detachment  of   places  of  their  destination.     Two  w 
American  infantry;  the  other  to  a.  detach-    the   Gloucester   side   will   be  delivered  I 
ment  of  French  grenadiers.  one  o'clock  to  a  detachment  of  S 

Granted.  American    troops    appointed 

The  garrison  of  York  will  march  out  to    them.     The   garrison    will    march   ( 
4S4 
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three  o'elodc  In  the  afternoon;  the  caTalry 
with  their  swords  drawn,  trumpets  sound- 
ing; and  the  infantiy  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  the  garrison  of  York.  They 
are  likewise  to  return  to  their  eueamp- 
raenta  until  they  can  be  finally  marched 
off. 

Art.  4,  Officers  are  to  retain  their 
side-arma.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  to 
keep  their  private  property  of  every  kind, 
and  no  part  of  their  baggage  or  papers  to 
be  at  any  time  subject  to  search  or  in- 
spection. The  baggage  and  papers  of  offi- 
cers &  soldiers  taken  during  the  siege  to 
be  likewise  preserved  for  them. 

Granted. 


It  is  understood  that  any  property  obvi- 
ously belonging  to  the  Inhabitants  of  theae 
States,  in  the  pOEsession  of  the  garriaon, 
shatl  be  subject  to  be  reclaimed. 

Art.  5.  The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  and  as 
much  by  regiments  as  possible,  and  sup- 
plied with  the  same  rations  or  provision* 
as  are  allowed  to  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
America.  A  fleld'Officer  from  each  nation 
— to  wit,  British,  Anspach,  and  Hessian — 
and  other  ofBcers  on  parole  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  fifty  men,  to  be  allowed 
to  reside  near  their  respective  regiment* 
and  be  witnesses  of  their  treatment;  and 
that  their  officers  may  receive  and  deliver 


GKHBRAL  RBTDRN  Or  OFFICERS  AND  PRIVATES  S[mRE:<DERED  PRISONERS  OF  WAR,  0< 

i»,  ITH,  TO  TRG  ALMED  ARHT  UNDER  COHHAND  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  OBHBRAL 

WAaHINOTOH—TAKEN  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  KCSTER-ROI.IA 
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clothing  and  other  necessaries  for  them;  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war  upon 

for   which    passports   are   to   be  granted  parole. 

when  applied  for.  Art.  10.  Natives  or  inhabitants  of  dif- 

Granted.  ferent  parts  of  this  country,  at  present  in 

Art.  6.  The  general,  staflf  &  other  oflS-  York  or  Gloucester,  are  not  to  be  punished 

cers,  not  employed  as  mentioned  in  the  on  account  of  having  joined  the  British 

articles,   and   who   choose   it,  to  be  per-  army. 

mitted  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  to  New  This  article  cannot  be  assent^  to,  be- 

York,   or   any   other   American    posts   at  ing  altogether  of  civil  resort, 

present  fu  possession  of  the  British  forces,  Art.    11.  Proper    hospitals    to    be    fur- 

at  their  own  option,  and  proper  vessels  to  nished  for  the  sick  &  wounded.   They  are 

be  granted  by  the  Count  de  Grasse  to  carry  to  be  attended  by  their  own  surgeons  on 

them  under  flags  of  truce  to  New  York  parole ;  and  th^  are  to  be  furnished  with 

within  ten  days  from  this  date,   if   pos-  medicines    &    stores    from    the    American 

sible,    and    they   to    reside    in    a    district  hospitals. 

to   be   agreed   upon   hereafter   until    they  The  hospital   stores  now   in   York  and 

embark.  Gloucester  shall  be  delivered  for  the  use 

The  officers  of  the  civil  department  of  the  British  sick  &  wounded.  Passports 
of  the  army  and  navy  to  be  included  in  will  be  granted  for  procuring  further 
this  article.  Passports  to  go  by  land  supplies  from  New  York  as  occasion  may 
to  those  to  whom  vessels  cannot  be  fur-  require;  and  proper  hospitals  will  be  fur- 
nished, nished   for   the   reception  of   the   sick   & 

Granted.  wounded  of  the  two  garrisons. 

Art.   7.  Officers  to  be  allowed  to  keep  Art.    12.  Wagons    to    be    furnished    to 

soldiers  as  servants  according  to  the  com-  carry  the  baggage  of  the  officers  attend- 

mon    practice    of    the    service.     Servants,  ing  on  the  soldiers,  and  to  surgeons  when 

not  soldiers,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  travelling  on  account  of  the  sick,  attending 

prisoners   and   are   to   be   allowed   to   at-  the  hospitals  at  public  expense, 

tend  to  their  masters.  They  are  to  be  furnished  if  possible. 

Granted.  Art.    13.    The    shipping    and    boats    in 

Art.  8.  The  Bonctta  sloop-of-war  to  the  two  harbors,  with  all  their  stores, 
be  equipped  and  navigated  by  its  present  guns,  tackling,  and  apparel,  shall,  be  de- 
captain  and  crew  and  left  entirely  at  the  livered  up  in  their  present  state  to  an 
disposal  of  Lord  Cornwallis  from  the  hour  officer  of  the  na\y  appointed  to  take  pos- 
that  the  capitulation  is  signed,  to  receive  session  of  them,  previously  unloading 
an  aide-de-camp  to  carry  despatches  to  the  private  property,  part  of  which  had 
Sir  Henry  Clinton;  and  such  soldiers  as  been  on  board  for  security  during  the 
he  may  think  proper  to  send  to  New  York,  siege, 
to  be  permitted  to  sail  without  cxamina-  Granted. 

tion,  when  his  despatehes  are  ready.     His  Art.    14.  No   article   of  capitulation   t« 

lordship  en^ap;es  on  his  part  that  the  ship  be  infringed  on  pretence  of  reprisals;  and 

shall  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  the  Count  if  there  he  any  doubtful  expressions  in  it, 

de  Grasse,   if  she  escapes  the  dan^jers  of  they  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 

the  sea;   that  she  shall  not  carry  ofT  any  common  meaning  and  acceptation  of  the 

public  stores.     Any  part  of  the  crew  that  words. 

may  be  deficient  on   her   return,   and   the  Granted. 

soldiers  passengers,  to  be  accounted  for  on  Done    at   York   Town    in    Virginia    Oct 

her  delivery.  10  1781.                        Cornwallis, 

Art.    9.   The    traders    are    to    preserve  Thomas  Symonds. 

their   property,   and   to   be   allowed   three  Done  in  the  trenches  before  York  Town 

months  to  dispose  of  or  remove  them;  and  in  Virginia  Oct  19  1781. 

those  traders  are  not  to  be  considered  as  G.  Washington, 

prisoners   of   war.  Le  Comte  de  Kochambeau, 

The  traders  will  be  allowed  to  dispone  Le   Comte    de    Barras,    en    mon 

of  their   eflfects,   the  allied   army   having  nom    &    celui    de    Comte   de 

the  right  of  pre-emption.    The  traders  to  Grasse. 
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Torktown  Honument. 
On  Oct.  24,  1781,  after  tho 
Congress  had  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  to 
Waehin^n  and  his  asso- 
ciate officera  who  had 
brought  about  the  Burrender 
of  Cornwall  is,  that  body 
resolved: 

"  That  the  United  States, 
In  CoDgreHB  BBBembled,  will 
cause  to  be  erected  at  York, 
in  Virginia,  a  marble 
column,  adorned  with  em- 
blems of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States 
and   hia   Christian   Majesty, 


ith    I 


cinct  narrative  of  the  aur- 
Tender  of  Earl  Cornwallis 
to  his  excellency  General 
Washington,  comm and pr- in- 
chief  of  the  combined  forces 
of  America  and  France;  to 
hia  excellency  the  Count  de 
Eochambeau,  commanding 
the  auxiliary  troops  of  his 
most  Christian  Uajesty  in 
America;  and  to  his  excel- 
lency the  Count  de  Grasse, 
commanding  the  naval 
forces  of  France  in  Chesa* 
peake  Bay." 

On  the  centennial  an- 
niveraary  of  the  surrender 
the  comer-Btone  of  a  com- 
memorative monument  was 
laid,  with  impressive  aer- 
vieea,  including  the  follow- 
ing   address    by    President 

"  Upon  this  soil,  one  hun- 
dred years  aRO,  our  fore- 
falhera  brought  to  a  nuc- 
cessfiil  issue  their  heroic 
struggle  for  independence. 
Here  and  then  was  estab- 
lished, and  is,  we  trust, 
made  secure  upon  this  con- 
tinent for  ages  yet  to  come, 
that  principle  of  govern- 
ment which  it  the  very 
fibre  of  our  political  system 
• — the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  resentments  which  K^  ~~ 
attended  and  for  a  time  tat-    *^  — - 
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vived  the  clash  of  arms  have  long  since  '^In  recognition  of  the  friendly  rela- 
ceased  to  animate  our  hearts.  It  is  with  tions  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisting 
no  feeling  of  exultation  over  a  defeated  foe  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
that  to-day  we  summon  up  a  remembrance  States,  in  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
of  those  events  which  have  made  this  peace  and  good  •  will  between  the  two 
ground  holy  whereon  we  tread.  Surely  countries  for  all  centuries  to  come,  and 
no  such  unworthy  sentiment  could  find  especially  as  a  mark  of  the  profound  re- 
harbor  in  our  hearts,  so  profoundly  thrill-  gpect  entertained  by  the  American  people 
ed  with  the  expression  of  sorrow  and  for  the  illustrious  sovereign  and  gracious 
sjrmpathy  which  our  national  bereavement  lady  who  sits  upon  the  British  throne,  it 
has  evolved  from  the  people  of  England  ig  hereby  ordered  that,  at  the  close  of 
and  their  august  sovereign.  But  it  is  alto-  these  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  the 
gether  fitting  that  we  should  gather  here  valor  and  success  of  our  forefathers  in 
to  refresh  our  souls  with  the  contempla-  their  patriotic  struggle  for  independence, 
tion  of  unfaltering  patriotism,  the  sturdy  the  British  flag  shall  be  saluted  by  the 
zeal  of  sublime  faith  which  achieved  the  forces  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
results  we  now  commemorate.  For  so,  if  States  now  at  Yorktown.  The  Secretary 
we  learn  aright  the  lesson  of  the  hour,  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  we  be  incited  to  transmit  to  the  will  give  orders  accordingly." 
generations  which  shall  follow,  the  pre-  The  monument,  which  was  the  joint 
cious  legacy  which  our  forefathers  left  to  work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  sculptor,  and  of 
us— the  love  of  liberty,  protected  by  law.  Richard  M.  Hunt  and  Henry  Van  Brunt, 
Of  that  historic  scene  which  we  here  cele-  architects,  was  unveiled  on  Oct  19, 
brate,  no  feature  is  more  prominent  and  1885. 

none  more  touching  than  the  participa-  Yosemite  Valley,  a  picturesque  stretch 
tion  of  our  gallant  allies  from  across  the  of  country  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Call- 
seas.  It  was  their  presence  which  gave  fornia,  150  miles  in  a  direct  line  south* 
fresh  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  hopes  east  from  San  Francisco,  and  nearly  in  the 
of  our  countrymen  when  wellnigh  dis-  centre  of  the  State.  Its  scenic  attrac- 
heartened  by  a  long  series  of  disasters,  tions  are  most  remarkable.  It  was  dis- 
It  was  their  noble  and  generous  aid  ex-  covered  in  1851,  a  party  of  settlers  near 
tended  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  strug-  the  mining-camp  of  Mariposa  having  visit- 
gle  which  sped  the  coming  of  our  triumph  ed  it  that  year.  The  Indian  residents  of 
and  made  the  capitulation  at  Yorktown  that  region  are  said  to  be  a  mixed  race, 
possible  a  century  ago.  To  their  descend-  They  were  troublesome  to  the  white  set- 
ants  and  roprosontatives,  who  are  here  tiers,  and  were  chased  to  this  stronghold, 
present  as  honored  jriiosts  of  the  nation,  and  thus  it  was  discovered.  The  name 
it  is  my  ghid  duty  to  otlor  a  cordial  wcl-  '•  Yosomite  "  sif^nifies  "  a  full  -  grown 
come.  You  liavo  a  ri<rht  to  share  with  grizzly  bear."  IJy  act  of  Congress  in  1864 
us  the  associations  which  cluster  ahout  tlio  valley,  with  *a  small  adjacent  region, 
the  day,  when  your  fathers  fou«;ht  side  was  intrusted  to  the  State  of  California 
by  side  with  our  fatliers  in  the  cause  as  a  State  park.  This  was  followed  by 
which  was  here  crowned  with  success,  and  tlie  reservation  of  otiier  regions,  and  the 
none  of  the  uicniories  awakened  by  this  area  has  since  been  set  aside  by  Congress 
anniversary   are   more  frrateful    to   us   all  as  a  national  park. 

than    the     reflection     that     the     national  Young,    Brioiiam,   Mormon    president; 

friendships  liere  so  closely  cemented  have  born   in   Whitinrrham,  Vt.,  June   1,   1801; 

outlasted    the    mutations    of    a    chan^^'eful  joined    the   Mormons    at   Kirtland,   O.,   in 

century.    God  p^rant,  my  countrymen,  that  1832,  and  by  shrewdness  and  energy  soon 

they  may  ever  remain  unshaken,  and  that  became   influential  among  them.     He  was 

ever   henceforth   with   ourselves   and   with  appointed  one  of  the  "apostles"  sent  out 

all    nations   of   the   earth    we   may   be   at  in    1835    to    make    converts;    and    on    the 

peace!"  death    of    Joseph    Smith,    the    founder    of 

A  touching'  feature  of  the  official   exer-  the    Mormon     Churcli,     in     1844,    became 

cises  was   the  execution   of   the   following  ifs    president,    propliet,    and    high-priest. 

Presidential  order:  Informing   his   followers   that   the   region 
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(if  the  Grmt  Salt  Lake,  in  mid*«int)ncnt,    Vouii);  led   b   few   persons   to   Great   ! 
WBB  the  promiseil   land   nf   the  Moniionii,    Ijike  Vailcj.  anil  in  May,  1S48,  thr  grei 
lliey  Abandoned  Naiivoo  in  1840.  after  be-    tiodjr   of   llie  Momioti«  arrired   there  « 
ing  cannonaded  by  exasperated  citiiieni  of    founded   Rait   Iiuke  City.     Appointed   I 
that  region.   The  following  year  Brighani    llrst    territorial    governor    of    Ul 
48S 
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ilB  managing  editor  in 
09.  during  which  time  tas" 
cBtablishcd  the  Morning  Post 
in  Philadelphia,  and  th« 
Standard  in  New  York;  wai 
correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  in  Europe  in 
1871-77,  when  he  opcom- 
panied  ex-President  Grant  on 
his  jotirnef  round  the  world, 
lie  resunied  editorial  work  on 
the  Htratd  in  1870-62,  and 
WHS  thrn  appointed  minister 
to  China,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1S8S;  and  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  Congrees 
in  1807.  Ue  was  author 
at  Around  the  World  teilh 
Qeneral  Orant;  editor  of  Me- 
morial History  of  Ihe  City  of 
/•hiladflphia,  from  lis  First 
8<ftllemfnt  to  the  Yntr  IS95; 
and  ffarralive  and  Crilieat 
Biatory.  1081-1895.  He  died 
iRf.nm  rucso  in    WHshington,    D.   C,   Jan. 

17,  1890- 
nsBumed  a  political  independence  which  Tonag,  SAUrEL  Baldwin  Mabks, 
waB  offensive  to  the  United  States  govern-  military  officer;  bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
ment.  and  from  time  to  time  he  gave  the  Jbti.  9,  1840;  joined  the  National  arm;  in 
government  much  trouble.  In  1866  Presi-  18(il ;  made  captain  Sept  6  of  that  yearj 
dent  Buchanan  gent  out  a  military  force  of  Hcrrcd  through  the  war,  winning  dietinc- 
2^00  men  to  enforce  its  authority.  A  tion  in  the  campaign  which  closed  with 
compromise  ended  the  disturbance.  Toung  Lee's  surrender;  promoted  captain  in  the 
had  twelve  actual  wives,  besides  many  who  regular  army  July  28,  1866,  and  colonel 
were  sealed  to  him  as  "  spiritual  wives."  of  the  3d  Cavalry  June  IB,  1897.  He  waa 
He  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  20,  1877.  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
See  MoRMOsa.  May  4.  18f»8,  and  given  command  of  the 

Toung,     John     Rubsei.i,,    journalist;    2d  Brigade  in  the  cavalry  division  of  the 
l"irn   in   Dowington,   Pa.,   Nov.   20,    1841;    5th  Corps  in  General  Shaftcr's  army;  pro- 
public   Bclioot    education :    be-    moted    major-general     of     volunteers    od 


I'n 


1   copy-holder   on   the   Philadelphia 
I  1857;  was  promoted  to  reporter 


Julv  8  following.     Ue  served  with  distino- 
'  ■    the  Philippines  in  1800-1001; 


■s-editor,     Washington     correspondent,  promoted  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  Jan. 

and,  at  the  outhrejik  of  Ihc  Civil  War.  war  2,  1000;  major-general,  Feb.  2,  1901;  and 

correspondent  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  lieutenant-general,  .^iig.  8,  1003 :  and  was 

nine;  and  served  as  such  from  the  Imltle  retired,   Jan.   9,    1904.     He   was   the  first 

of   Bull   Run   till   the  end  of  the  Chicka-  president    of     the    Army     War     Collego 

hominy  campaign,  when  illness  compelled  Board   (1802). 

him  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  After  his  Tonng  Hen's  ChrlaUan  AsBOcla- 
rccovery  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  tlons,  organiiutions  of  young  men  in  the 
Fres*:  again  went  to  the  war  in  1864,  different  cities,  demanding  a  profession  of 
and  served  under  General  Banks  in  the  Christianity  in  their  active,  and  good 
Bed  River  campaign;  then  returned  to  moral  character  in  their  associate  mem- 
Philadelphia  and  resumed  editorial  charge  bers,  and  working  by  methods  in  harmony 
of  the  Frees.  Be  joined  the  editorial  staff  with  Christianity  for  the  physical,  social, 
of  the  New  York  Trihaite  in  1865,  and  was  mental,  and  spiritual  improvement  of 
400 
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their  memberi,  and  of  young  men  Jn  gen- 
eral. An  organization  called  Vouag  Men's 
Chriatian  Association  was  firat  formed 
in  London,  England,  by  George  Williams, 
in  IS41.  The  movement  extended  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  December, 
1S51,  when  aocieties  were  formed  at  Mon- 
treal, and  Boston,  Mass.  About  twenty- 
four  associations  were  added  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  during  the  next 
ten  years  the  number  reached  200.  At 
the  first  convention,  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
June  7,  1S54,  a  confederation  was  formed, 
with  ft  central  committee,  and  a  yearly 
convention.  This  form  of  affiliation  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
During  the  war  the  United  States  Chris' 
tian  Commission  of  the  North  formed  in 
New  Yort,  in  November,  1861,  sent  5,000 
Christian  helpers  to  the  field  and  the  hos- 
piUIs,  and  distributed  over  $5,000,000  in 
money  and  stores.  Guided  by  the  experi- 
ence gained  at  this  period,  the  reorgan- 
ized movement  grew  rapidly  after  the 
war  on  the  following  lines:   The  evangeli- 


cal teat  of  active  membership,  a  deBnite 
and  comprehensive  plan  of  work,  the  own- 
ership of  well-adapted  buildings,  the  em 
ployment  of  trained  and  paid  officers,  a 
committee  of  supervision  for  each  State 
or  province,  with  a  central  committee  for 
general  oversight,  systematic  effort  di- 
rected to  special  classes  of  men  (e.  g., 
merchants'  clerks,  college  students,  rail- 
road men,  German  speakers,  colored  men, 
Indians,  lumbermen,  sailors,  soldiers, 
etc.),  and  great  prominence  given  to  the 
Bible  and  personal  work.  A  typical 
Young  Men's  Association  building  eon- 
tains  a  reception-room,  reading-room,  li- 
brary, parlor,  -  recreation  -  room,  offices, 
class-rooms,  lecture  and  entertainment 
room,  gymnasium, including  bowling-alley, 
bath  and  dressing  rooms,  rooms  for  boys, 
kitchen,  and  janitor's  den.  Religious  and 
moral  instruction,  work  in  behalf  of  per- 
sonal purity,  temperance,  etc.,  instruction 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  prac- 
tical and  theoretical,  social  gatherings, 
entertainments    and    games,    an    employ- 
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ment  bureau,  boarding-house  register,  sav- 
ings fund,  medical  club,  and  visitation  of 
the  sick,  are  features.  There  are  two 
well-equipped  training-schools  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  Chicago,  111.  Of  over 
6,600  associations  in  the  world,  1,813  are 
in  North  America.  The  total  mem- 
bership of  these  American  associations  is 
373,502;  they  occupy  475  buildings  of 
their  own,  valued  at  nearly  $30,000,000, 
and  have  a  total  net  property  of  about 
$35,000,000,  including  750  libraries,  con- 
taining 675,000  volumes.  They  employ 
1,893  general  secretaries  and  other  salaried 
officials,  and  expended  during  the  fiscal 
year  1903-04  for  current  expenses  nearly 
$4,000,000. 

Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  See  Christian  Endeavor, 
Young  People's  Society  of. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
eiations,  societies  devoted  to  the  spirit- 
ual, mental,  social,  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  young  women.  The  first  young 
women's  association  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1855.  In  the  United 
States  these  associations  grew  out  of  the 
Ladies*  Christian  Union  of  New  York, 
established  in  1858,  the  first  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association  in  this  coun- 
try being  formed  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1866.  In  1871  there  were  three  young 
women's  Christian  associations  and  twen- 
ty-seven other  women's  associations.  The 
associations  since  1871  have  held  biennial 
conforencos.  There  is  a  distinct  organ- 
ization of  youn;^  women's  Cliristian  asso- 
ciations in  tlie  colleges,  all  sprung  from 
the  first  association  in  the  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  111.,  in  November, 
1872.  The  work  in  yoiinj;  women's  Clnis- 
tian  associations  was  at  first  modelled  on 
that  of  the  vounjj  men's  Christian  asso- 
ciations,  but  it  was  found  that  women's 
needs  required  that  it  should  be  difTerent. 
An  important  feature  is  the  maintenance 
of  boarding-homes  for  younp  women. 
Besides  this,  the  associations  in  the  lar«/e 
cities  have  gymnasiums.  educational 
classes,  entertainments,  lectures,  employ- 
ment bureaus,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  associations  amonp: 
women  is  fourfold:  Plivsical  —  svstemat- 
ic  trainine:  in  the  gymnasium,  health 
talks,  holiday  excursions,  and  outing 
clubs.      Social — receptions   and   socials   in 
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homelike  rooms,  boarding  clubs,  employ- 
ment bureaus.  Intellectual — ^libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  educational  classes,  lecture 
courses,  concerts,  library,  musical,  and 
art  clubs.  Spiritual — Bible  training  class- 
es, evangelistic  meetings,  personal  work. 
Gospel  meetings. 

The  number  of  associations  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  (associations  connected  with  the 
American  committee)  is  431;  total  mem- 
bership, 35,000. 

The  International  Association  was  form- 
ed in  1886. 

Toungstown/a  city  and  coimty  seat  of 
Mahoning  county,  O. ;  on  the  Mahoning 
River;  67  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland.  It 
was  settled  by  John  Young,  who,  in  1800, 
purchased  from  the  Connecticut  Land. 
Company  the  site  of  the  present  city  and 
the  township  of  the  same  name.  The  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  city  began 
in  1845-46,  when  the  second  rolling-mill 
in  the  State  was  erected  here  as  well  as 
the  first  furnace.  The  principal  industry 
to-day  is  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Popu- 
lation in  1900,  44,885. 

Yucatan,  a  peninsula  of  Mexico,  com- 
prising the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Cam- 
peche ;  area,  Yucatan,  35,203  square  miles ; 
Canipeche,  18,087;  population  in  1895, 
Yucatan,  298,850;  Campeche,  88,302. 
The  peninsula  was  discovered  by  Francis 
Hernandez  Cordova,  who,  with  three 
caravels  and  110  men,  sailed  from  Havana 
on  Feb.  8,  1517.  They  first  saw  land  at 
Cape  Catoche,  the  eastern  point  of  Yuca- 
tan, an  Aztec  name  for  the  great  penin- 
sula. He  landed  at  several  places,  but 
was  driven  ofl"  bv  the  naked  barbarians, 
who  used  bows  and  arrows  skilfully.  Cor- 
dova was  afterwards  mortallv  wounded 
by  some  of  the  natives  north  of  Cam- 
peche,  who  killed  forty  -  seven  of  the 
Spanish  intruders,  allowing  only  one  man 
to  escape.  On  his  return  from  Yucatan, 
Cordova's  vessel  touched  the  coast  of 
Florida. 

Yukian  Indians,  a  North  American 
family  deriving  its  name  from  that  of  one 
of  its  tribes,  Yuki,  and  springing  from 
Wintun  stock.  The  family  comprises  the 
Yuki.  riiumaia,  Tatu  or  Hutchnom,  As- 
hochimi  or  Wappo.  and  Napa  tribes,  all 
located   in  California. 

Yukon,  or  Kwickpak,  River,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  streams  on  the  con- 
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Unent;  riseB  In  British  North  America,  in  to  admit  of  the  raising  of  grain,  and  the 
the  mountains,  about  lat.  G4°  N.,  though  only  vegetablea  that  can  be  raised  suc- 
its  sources  have  never  been  explored  and  cessfully  are  radishes,  turnips,  and  lettuce. 
cannot  be  accurately  placed.  It  flows  in  The  whole  Yukon  Valley  is  well  wooded, 
ft  northweaterly  direction  and  receives  the   yielding    a    fine    growth    of    firs,    aiders, 

poplars,  birch,  and 
spruce.  Fishing, 
hunting,  and  cat- 
tle-raising are  all 
occupations  that 
could  be  profitably 
carried  on  in  the 
Yukon  Valley. 
The  natives  of 
Alaska  are  proper- 
ly divided  into  two 
classes—the  Eski- 
mos, living  on  the 
coast  and  adjacent 
'    lands,  and  the 


Ind 


ft  tribei 


the  interior.  Of  the 
sr  the  Co- 
Yukon  is  the 
largest  tribe,  living 
waters  of  the  Porcupine  River,  one  of  its  in  scattered  groups  of  rude  villages  along 
largest  tributaries,  near  the  point  where  file  Yukon  Valley.  They  are  described  as 
it  crosses  into  Alaska,  about  lat.  66°.  a  race  of  fine  physical  development,  being 
Thence  It  Hows  westward  and  southward  tall,  erect,  muscular,  and  very  courageous. 
to  the  native  town  of  Kukyatmut,  about  In  the  winter  they  shelter  themselves  from 
100  miles  from  the  coast.  Here  the  river  the  severe  weather  in  underground  hovels, 
makes  a  bend  and  flows  in  a  northwest-  They  are  far  from  being  civilized,  being 
eriy  direction  to  the  aea,  discharging  its  very  ignorant  and  auperBtitioua.  They 
waters  into  Norton  Sound  through  aev-  autiist  by  hunting,  trapping,  and  Ashing, 
eral  branches,  forming  a  wide  delta.  The  See  Al.A8KA;  Kuindike. 
Yukon  is  more  than  2,000  miles  long,  and  Yuman  Indiana,  a  North  American 
is  navigable  for  steamers  1.500  miles,  or  family  comprising  the  following  tribes: 
as  far  above  Fort  Yukon.  In  many  places,  Cochimi,  Cocopa,  Comeya,  BiegueDo,  Have- 
In  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  one  bank  supai,  Maricopa,  Mohave  or  Uojave, 
of  the  river  is  invisible  from  the  other,  Yuwapal,  Pericu.  Seri  or  CerE,  Tonto, 
and  1,000  miles  from  its  mouth  is  20  miles  Waikuru,  and  Walapai  or  Hualapai. 
wide.  It  has  quite  a  rapid  current,  from  These  tribes  occupied  the  territory  between 
4  to  T  milea  an  hour.  In  winter  the  ice  on  northern  Arizona  and  Lower  California, 
this  river  averages  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  together  with  a  small  tract  in  the  western 
in  places  often  freezes  to  a  depth  of  0  part  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  The 
feet.  Jesuits    established    missions    among    the 

The  climate  is  comparatively  mild  near  Indians  in  Lower  California  in  the  seven- 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  Is  much  more  teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  mis- 
severe  in  the  interior.  The  mean  annual  eion  of  San  Diego,  founded  in  1707,  was 
temperature  in  the  territory  drained  by  the  the  first  in  northern  California.  Two  mis- 
river  is  2.1°  Fahr.,  and  the  ground  never  sions  were  established  near  the  present 
thaws — though  the  short  summer  is  quite  Fort  Yuma  In  1780,  hut  were  destroyed  the 
hot — more  than  2  or  3  feet  below  the  sur-  following  year,  when  the  missionaries  were 
face.  All  along  the  Yukon  River  the  killed  by  the  Indians.  In  1899  there  were 
ground  is  fertile  and  rich  crops  of  grass  70T  Yumas  at  the  mission,  Tule  River 
grow  there.  The  summers  are  too  short  agency,  in  California;  forty-two  Yumas  at 
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the  San  Carlos  agency,  in  Arbona;  2,3H3 
MahKTM  at  Ibe  Colorado  River  agency,  iu 
Ari»>iia ;  340  MaricopaB  at  the  Pima 
ftjicncy.  in  Arizona;  anil  526  Mohaves  at 
the  San  Carlos  agency. 

Yung  Wing,  diplomaligt;  born  in  Nan 
Pinjr,  Cbina,  Nov.  17,  1S28;  came  to  llie 
United  States  in  1S47;  graduated  at  Yali! 
College  in  1854;  was  commiBsioned  liy  the 
Chinese  government  in  1804  to  buy  ma- 
chinery in  the  United  States  for  what  be- 
came the  arsenal  of  KiangNan.  In  ISTOhe 
made  several  propositions  to  the  Chinese 
government,  two  of  which  were  adopted — 
vie.,  to  arrange  a  settlement  of  the  massa- 
cre of  Christians  in  Tientsin  by  establish- 
ing a  line  of  steamers  to  carry  tribute- 
rice,  the  outgrowth  of  which  was  the  cele- 
brated China  Merchant  Steam  Navigation 
Compnni';  and  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  Chinese  youth  in  foreign  countries,  that 
intercourse  with  foreigners  might  be  made    { 

easier.    Under  the  lait  provision  scores  of  ^,,,0  .,^0, 

young  men  were  sent  to  the  United  States, 

and,  under  the  charge  of  an   educational    ford,  C^onn.,  wpre  prepared  by  d 
with    headquarters   at    Hart-    course   of   study   to   take   their   j 
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wise    and    intelligent    rulers    among    the  where  he  remained  till  the  Chino-Japanese 

government  officials  of  their  country — an  War,  when  he  was  ordered  to  return  to 

enterprise   which   has   since  been   discon-  China.     He    was    appointed    one    of    the 

tinned.     Yung  Wing  was  made  assistant  Chinese    peace    commissioners,    but    the 

minister  of  China  to  Washington  in  1878.  Japanese   commissioners   declined   to   rec- 

He  married  Miss  Mary  Kellogg,  of  Hart-  ognize  him  on  account  of  his  rank,  and 

ford,   Conn.,   and   this   act   meeting  with  a  first-rank  nobleman,  Chang  Ten  Hoon, 

much  disfavor  in  China  led  to  his  recall,  was  appointed  to  his  place.     Yung  Wing 

He  did  not  dare  take  his  wife  and  two  was  then  raised  to  that  rank,  and  in  1897 

children   with   him,   and   finding   himself  he    was    the    Chinese    representative    at 

officially  ignored,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee. 


Zagon3ri's  Charge.  When  on  his  ZallnBkl,  Edmttnd  Louis  Gbay,  mili- 
march  southward,  in  October,  1861,  Gen-  tary  officer;  bom  in  Kurnich,  Prussian 
erai  Fremont  sent  the  combined  cavalry  Poland,  Dec  13,  1849;  came  to  the  United 
forces  of  Zagonyi,  a  Hungarian  command-  States  with  his  parents  in  1853,  and 
ing  his  guard,  and  Major  White  to  recon-  settled  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  He  was  ap- 
noitre  the  position  of  the  Confederates  at  pointed  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  (Jen.  Nelson 
Springfield,  Mo.  They  were  led  by  the  A.  Miles  in  1864,  and  served  till  the  close 
former,  who  was  instructed  to  attempt  the  of  the  war,  being  promoted  second  lieu- 
capture  of  Springfield  if  circumstances  tenant  of  volunteers  in  1865  for  gallantry 
should  promise  success.  The  whole  force  at  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run.  In  Febni- 
did  not  exceed  300  men.  As  they  ap-  ary,  1866,  he  was  appointed  a  second  lieu- 
proached  the  place  (Oct.  24),  they  were  tenant  in  the  5th  United  States  Artillery; 
informed  that  the  Confederates  in  the  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  in  Janu- 
town  were  fully  2,000  strong.  Zagonyi  ary,  1867,  and  captain  in  December,  1887; 
determined  to  attack  them.  Apprised  of  was  Professor  of  Military  Science  in  the 
his  coming,  the  Confederates  prepared  for  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
his  reception.  He  addressed  his  own  little  1872-76;  graduated  at  the  United  States 
band,  saying:  "  The  enemy  is  2,000  strong,  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and 
and  we  are  but  150.  It  is  possible  that  at  the  School  of  Submarine  Mining  at 
no  man  will  come  back.  If  any  of  you  Willett's  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1880;  invented 
would  turn  back,  you  can  do  so  now."  and  was  engaged  in  developing  and  per- 
Not  a  man  moved.  "I  will  lead  you!"  fecting  the  pneumatic  dynamite  torpedo 
he  exclaimed.  He  gave  the  order,  "Quick  gun  bearing  his  name  in  1883-89;  trav- 
trot — march!"  and  away  they  dashed  elled  in  Europe  to  obtain  military  in- 
down  a  narrow  lane  fringed  with  con-  formation  in  1889-90;  was  on  garrison 
cealed  sharp-shooters,  while  there  was  a  duty  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1892;  and 
terrible  fire  from  the  Confederate  in-  was  retired  Feb.  3,  1894.  Captain  Za- 
fantry  in  front.  On  an  eminence  stood  linski  invented  an  intrenching  tool,  a 
the  Confederate  cavalry.  On  their  centre  ramrod  bayonet,  a  telescopic  sight  for 
a  lieutenant,  with  thirty  men,  dashed  mad-  artillery,  and  a  system  of  range  and 
ly,  breaking  their  line  and  scatterinf^  the  position  finding  for  sea-coast  and  artil- 
whole  body  in  confusion  over  the  nei<(h])or-  lory  firinjj. 

ing  cornfields.    Tlie  roniainder  of  Zagonyi's  Zane,  Erenezer,  pioneer;  born  in  Berke- 

men    charged,   and    at    tlie    same   moment  ley  county,  Va.,  Oct.  7,  1747;  established 

fifty  Irish  drajroons  of  White's  command,  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  the  Ohio 

led  by  Major  McNaughton,  fell  upon  the  Kiver    in    1770,    at    the    present    site    of 

foe,  and  the  Confederate  cavalry  and   in-  Wheeling.     He    there    built    Fort    Henry, 

fantry  fied  in  terror,  pursued  by  a  portion  which   later   sustained   several   attacks  by 

of  Zagonyi's  guard,     llirough  the  streets  the    Indians;    was    disbursing    officer    for 

of  Springfield  they  were  chased,  while  the  Lord  Dunmore;  and  promoted  colonel.   He 

Union  women  cheered  on  the  victors.    The  was    proprietor    of    the    present    site    of 

Confederates  were  utterly  routed.     When  Zanesville,     on     the     Muskingum     River, 

the  fight  ended,  of  the  150  of  the  guard,  He   died    in    Wheeling,   W.   Va.,   in    1811. 

eighty-four  were  dead   or   wounded.     The  Soo  Zanesville. 

action    had    lasted    an    hour    and    a    half,  Zanesville,   a  city  and  county  seat  of 

and   in   the   dim   twilight   the   Union   flag  Muskingum  county,  O. ;   at  the  confluence 

waved  in  triumph.  of  the  Muskingum  and  Licking  rivers;  59 
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miles  east  of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  arrive  in  New  York  until  August,  1732, 
iu  1799  by  Ebenezer  Zane  {q.  v.)  and  or  thirteen  months  after  the  office  became 
John  Mclntvre,  who  with  Jonathan  Zane  vacant.  Cosby  was  rapacious,  and  came 
surveyed  thfe  part  of  the  national  turn-  to  the  colony  to  make  money.  His  pro- 
pike  between  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Mays-  fessions  made  the  Assembly  (in  session  at 
ville,  Ky.,  and  acquired  a  large  tract  of  the  time  of  his  arrival)  suppose  him  to 
land  here.  The  settlement  was  succes-  be  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  they  lavished 
sively  known  as  Zanetown,  Wcstbourne,  upon  him  perquisites  and  presents  because 
and,  since  1804,  Zanesville.  Here  the  first  of  his  opposition  to  the  sugar  bill  before 
legislature  of  the  State  met  in  1804-5,  and  Parliament,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of 
here  was  the  seat  of  the  State  govern-  the  commerce  of  the  colony.  Van  Dam 
ment  in  1810-12.  Mclntyre  built  the  first  was  a  Democrat,  and  popular  with  the  peo- 
cabin,  the  first  tavern,  and  the  first  ferry  ple.  Cosby  demanded  one-half  the  salary 
across  the  Muskingum,  and  left  a  hand-  which  Van  Dam  had  received  during  his 
some  estate  to  the  place  for  the  support  presidency  over  the  colony  for  thirteen 
of  free  schoojs.  Population  in  1900,  23,-  months.  The  merchant  agreed,  provided 
538.  the  governor  would  divide  the  perquisites 

Zeisberger^  David,  missionary;  born  in  be  had  received — a  much  larger  sum.  The 
Zauch  ten  thai,'  Moravia,  April  11,  1721;  latter  refused,  and  the  former  declined  to 
came  to  America  in  his  youth,  and  join-  make  a  division.  A  bitter  quarrel  and 
ed  his  parents  in  Georgia,  who  had  come  a  lawsuit  ensued.  Never  were  party  lines 
before.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  in  the  colony  more  defined  than  now,  the 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1740,  and  soon  after-  Democratic  party  taking  sides  with  Van 
wards  became  a  missionary  among  the  Ind-  Dam,  and  the  Loyalist  party — "  men  of 
ians.     During  the  operations  of  Pontiac   figure" — ^\vith  Cosby. 

he  assisted  the  "  Christian  Indians,"  as  At  that  time  the  venerable  William 
the  converts  were  called,  and  finally  led  Bradford  was  the  government  printer,  and 
them  to  Wyalusing,  Bedford  co..  Pa.  In  was  publishing  a  newspaper  called  the  New 
1772  he  founded  a  Christian  Indian  settle-  y^rk  WceJdy  Oazette.  It  was  the  organ 
ment  on  the  Tuscarawas,  Ohio,  where  he  of  the  governor  and  his  party.  At  the 
was  joined  by  all  the  Moravian  Indians  in  same  time  Zenger  was  publishing  a  paper 
Pennsylvania.  That  settlement  was  de-  called  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal.  It 
stroyed  in  1781.  He  founded  another  set-  was  the  organ  of  the  Van  Dam,  or  popular 
tlement  in  Huron  county,  near  Lake  Erie  party.  Through  its  columns  writers 
(1787),  and  on  the  Thames,  in  Canada,  severely  criticised  the  administration. 
In  1798  the  Moravians  returned  to  their  Squibs,  ballads,  and  serious  charges  that 
former  settlements  in  Ohio,  where  grants  appeared  in  Zenger's  Journal  irritated 
had  been  made  them  by  Congress,  and  es-  Cosby  and  his  council  beyond  endurance, 
tablished  a  new  station,  which  they  called  On  Nov.  2,  1734,  the  council  ordered  cer- 
Goshen,  and  there  Zeisbcrger  preached  tain  numbers  of  the  Journal  containing 
till  his  death,  Nov.  17,  1808.  He  left  in  alleged  libels  to  be  "burned  by  the  hands 
manuscript  a  Delaware  grammar  and  die-  of  the  common  hangman,  or  whipped  near 
tionary  and  an  Iroquois  dictionary.  The  the  pillory";  and  a  few  days  afterwards, 
former  is  in  Harvard  University  library,  by  order  of  the  same  authority,  Zenger  was 
and  the  latter  in  the  library  of  the  Philo-  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  on  a  charge 
sophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  of    libel.     Van    Dam's    counsel    (William 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  printer;  born  in  Smith,  father  of  the  historian,  and  Will- 
Germany,  about  1680;  came  to  America  iam  Alexander,  father  of  Lord  Stirling) 
m  1700,  and  learned  the  printer's  trade  took  up  Zenger's  case  with  vigor.  At  the 
with  the  elder  Bradford.  On  the  death  of  next  term  of  the  court  (April,  1735)  they 
John  Montgomerie,  governor  of  New  York  filed  an  exception  to  the  commissions  of 
(July  1,  1731),  Rip  Van  Dam,  merchant,  the  chief-justice  (James  De  Lancey)  and 
senior  member  of  the  council,  became,  ca>  the  associate  (Frederick  Phillipse). 
o/^cio,  chief  magistrate  of  the  province.  This  questioning  of  their  authority 
William    Cosby,    a    colonel    in    the    royal    made  the  judges  very  angry,  and,  by  an 

army,  was  appointed  governor,  but  did  not   order    of    the    chief- justice.    Smith    and 
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Alexander  were  lileiiced  u  advocates.  EatotiUnd  (mppoaed  to  Imta  been  New- 
Tbe  kriHtrairy  act  aroiued  public  indig-  loundland),  and  to  a  great  eonutiy  called - 
nation,  and  the  silenced"  lawyer*  made  Drogea,  conjectured  to  have  been  the' 
ample  preparations  for  the  trial,  which  mainland  of  America.  See  Mokthmeh  ur 
came  on  in  Julj.    The  grand  jury  had    Amsbica. 

found  no  indictment,  and  Zeuger  was  tried  Zerrahn,  Carl,  musician;,  bora  in  Mal- 
on  "information"  by  the  attorney -general,  chow,  Mecklenburg -Schwerin,  Germany, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  July  28,  1826;  studied  music  In  Roatodc, 
most  eminent  lawyer  in  the  colonies,  was  Hanover,  and  Berlin;  came  to  the  United 
Mcretly  employed  to  defend  Zenger.  To  States,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the 
the  astonishment  of  the  court,  he  ap-  Germania  Musical  Society  of  Boaton,  which 
peared,  on  the  day  of  trial,  as  the  cham'  gave  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  east 
pion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  By  keen  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  1848-S4. 
legal  weapons,  he  foiled  the  sophistry  of  He  was  musical  director  of  the  Handel  and 
the  court,  and  obtained  from  the  jury  a  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  in  1854;  con- 
verdict  of  acquittal  for  Zenger,  on  the  ductor  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
ground  that  an  allied  tibet  is  justified  tion  in  1866-83,  and  of  the  annual  music 
by  its  truth,  and  that  jurors  are  judges  festivals  given  by  the  Worcester  County 
of  both  law  and  fact.  The  crowded  court'  Musical  Association.  He  edited  The  tn- 
Toom  was  instantly  resonant  with  ap-  dex;  The  Apograph;  The  Atlas;  The  Cart 
plause,  and  the  delighted  people  carried  Zerrahn  Selections,  etc. 
the  venerable  advocate  out  of  the  city  Zlnzendorf,  Nicolaub  Ltmwio,  Couirr, 
ball  on  their  shoulders.  The  corporation  religious  reformer;  born  in  Dresden,  Sax- 
of  the  city  of  New  York  presented  Mr.  ony,  May  26,  1700;  son  of  a  leading  min- 
Haroilton  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  inter  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony;  was  ed- 
a  gold  box  "  for  his  learned  and  generous  nested  at  Ualle  and  Wittenberg.  When, 
defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press."  He  charged  no  fee 
for  his  aerviees.  Gouverneur  Morris  said 
to  Dr.  John  W.  Francis:  "The  trial  of 
Zenger,  in  1735  was  the  germ  of  Amer 
lean  freedom — the  morning  star  of  that 
liberty  which  subsequently  revolutionised 
America  "  Zenger  died  in  New  York  City 
in   IT46 

Zeno,  Nicx)I/J  nsMgit  r  born  in  Ven 
ice  about  1340  made  a  \oyaf!e  of  dis 
coverv  into  the  northern  leas  about  13')0 
He  was  wrecktd  on  one  of  the  Faroe  Isl 
ands  it  IS  suppoipd  and  entered  the  ser 
vice  of  a  chief  nhom  he  cilled  Zichmini 
as  pilot  of  his  fleet  He  wrote  a  Iptter 
to  his  brother  Antonio  gmnp  an  nci^iunt 
of  his  lovnRp  Antonio  joined  him 
Nicolo  died  in  Newfoundland  about  1391 
and  Antonio  remained  in  the  service  of 
Zicbmini  ten  vears  Innjier,  and  \vrote 
letters  to  bis  brother  Carlo  Antonio  re 
turned  to  Venice,  and  died  in  1405.  From 
the  letters  of  Nicolo  and  Antonio  a  nar 
ratue  accompanied  by  a  map  was  com 
piled  and  published  in  I'i'iS  by  a  dc 
Bcendant  of  Antonio  7(no  It  tribes  an 
account  of  a  iisit  made  by  NiciIo  to  estate  from  hit 
Greenland  of  Die  colonies  there  and  of  the  a  lordship  in  I. 
^0)agC8  of  fishermen  to  the  island  of  ter  of  the  Prim 
40S 


1  1720    he  r 


ived  his  deceased  father'a 
guardians,  he  purchased 
isatia.  and  married  a  sis- 
;  of  Reuss.    When  he  was 


2I0Nt8T8 

twenty-two  years  of  age  he  became  inter-  stand  together  and  help  each  other.  The 
ested  in  the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  best  course  is  to  colonize  Palestine.  It  will 
the  scattered  Moravian  brethren,  invited  take  about  $100,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
some  of  them  to  settle  on  his  estate,  form-  work,  and  the  money  is  to  be  raised  from 
ed  statutes  for  their  government,  and  the  Jews  themselves.  Every  Jew  in  the 
finally  became  a  bishop  among  them,  and  world  is  to  be  asked  to  contribute  at  least 
one  of  their  most  ardent  missionaries.  25  cents  a  year.  If  successful,  the  as- 
John  Wesley  passed  some  time  at  the  sociation  will  plant  5,000,000  Jews  in 
home  of  Zinzendorf,  and  from  him  im-  Palestine;  and  each  family  must  be  pro- 
bibed  notions  of  church  organization  and  vided  with  land,  horse,  cow,  and  imple- 
a  missionary  spirit  upon  which  he  after-  ments  of  agriculture." 
wards  acted.  He  commended  singing  as  The  following  extract  from  an  official 
a  wonderful  power  in  the  church.  Zin-  report  by  United  States  Consul  Germain, 
zendorf  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1736,  in  June,  1897,  shows  what  had  been  quietly 
travelled  over  the  Continent,  visited  Eng-  accomplished  up  to  that  time:  "The  set- 
land,  and  sent  missionaries  to  every  part  tlements  founded  by  Russian  and  Ru- 
of  the  world.  In  1741  he  came  to  Penn-  manian  Jewish  exiles  in  the  last  dec- 
sylvania,  and  established  several  Moravian  ade  were  at  first  confined  to  Samarin, 
settlements.  The  first  Indian  Moravian  to-day  called  SichrOn-Ja'akOb,  and  Rosch- 
congregation  in  America  was  established  Pinah,  in  Galilee.  Like  all  new  enter- 
by  him,  at  Shemoeko,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  prises,  this  one  was  subjected  to  many 
in  1742,  under  the  supervision  of  Gott-  drawbacks.  The  colonists,  formerly  mer- 
lob  Btttner.  Zinzendorf  returned  to  Eu-  chants  or  artisans,  were  inexperienced 
rope  in  1743,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  in  their  new  occupation,  and  had  no  one  to 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  the  Unitas  Fra-  advise  them.  Mistakes  in  the  selection 
trum,  or  United  Brethren.  He  died  in  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  subse- 
Herrnhut,  May  9,  1760.  quent  despondency,  were  the  natural  con- 
Zionists,  the  name  applied  to  those  sequences.  Charitable  gifts  from  the  out- 
Jews  in  various  parts  of  the  world  who  side  improved  the  situation.  To-day 
have  organized  themselves  into  an  associa-  twenty-two  villages,  with  an  area  of  about 
tion  to  promote  the  settlement  of  Jewish  92,000  acres,  have  sprung  up  and  flourish, 
colonies  in  the  Holy  Land.  Out  of  this  The  agricultural  school  Mikweh-Israel, 
movement  grew  a  project  for  the  found-  with  an  area  of  593  acres,  which  serves  as 
ing  of  a  purely  Jewish  political  state  in  an  experimental  station  and  model  farm, 
Palestine,  the  chief  advocate  of  which  was  governs  the  colonies.  The  net  earnings  of 
Dr.  Theodore  Herzl,  editor  of  the  Neue  this  school  are  already  sufficient  to  sup- 
Freie  Presse  of  Vienna.  The  Holy  Land  port  all  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  100 
is  under  the  political  control  of  Turkey,  pupils.  The  largest  settlement  is  the 
and  while  that  country  is  willing  to  per-  village  of  Sichr6n-Ja'ak6b,  which,  with  an 
mit  the  Jews  to  colonize  there  for  Indus-  area  of  4,942  acres,  has  1,000  inhabitants, 
trial  purposes  it  has  distinctly  declared  paved  streets,  a  school-house  in  charge  of 
that  it  will  not  permit  the  erection  of  an  five  teachers,  one  synagogue,  one  physi- 
independent  state.  This  determination  cian,  and  a  pharmacy.  The  colonists  raise 
confines  the  work  of  the  Zionists,  espe-  principally  vegetables  and  wine  grapes, 
cially  the  Federation  of  American  Zion-  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  side  issue, 
ists,  to  the  purely  industrial  colonization  plant  fruit  trees  and  spend  their  spare 
of  the  ancient  home  of  the  race.  time  on  bee  culture.  They  are  also  plant- 
A  convention  of  Zionists  was  held  in  ing  mulberry-trees,  with  a  view  to  silk- 
Basle,  Switzerland,  in  August,  1897,  when  worm  culture  in  the  future.  The  village 
Max  Nordau,  summarized  the  reasons  for  of  Rischol  TZion,  with  an  area  of  22,239 
forming  the  association  and  stated  its  acres,  possesses  already  1,500,000  vine 
aims.  "  Throughout  Europe,"  he  said,  stalks  (which  in  1894  produced  about  210,- 
**the  Jews  are  oppressed  by  governments  000  gallons  of  wine) ,  20,000  mulberry-trees, 
and  subjected  to  cruelty  and  ridicule  in  10,000  fruit,  almond,  walnut,  fig,  and  other 
private  life.  The  Jews  are  friendless  trees.  Each  colonist  possesses  a  stone 
among  the  races  of  the  world;  they  must  house,  with  a  vegetable  and  flower  garden 
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adjacent   thereto,   a.   horse   and   wagon,   a  .  mw  oc  ih.m    .  i-i 

cow,  nnd  an  BBsortment  of  domestic  fowl. 

In   tlie   other   villages   similar   eonditiona  tion.     In   mnBterty   faaliimi   Dr.    iki/.l,   in 

prevail.     At  Gadrali,  a  aettlement  of  for'  this  nork,  portrays  the  evils  engendered  by 

mer  Russian  etudeata,  a  diBtillerf  for  the  anti-Semitism  in  almost  everj  country  in 

manufacture  of  brandy  is  already  in  oper-  the  world. 

ation.    All  in  all,  the  prospects  are  now       "Such  anti-Semitism  being  or  seeming 

good  and  encouraging."  almost  incuTHble,  he  declared  that  the  time 

According  to  the  latest  statiaties  there  had  come  when  the  Jews  must  look  to 
were  about  44,000  Jews  in  Palestine,  about  themselves  to  solve  the  question  of  their 
one-hnlt  in  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  the  further  survival.  This  solution  he  de- 
other  half  occupying  farming  lands  near  clared  to  be  Zionism.  In  other  words,  the 
Carmel  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  plains  of  securing  of  a  legally  guaranteed  home  in 
Bharon  and  Rsdraeion.  Falentine   or    Syria    under    the    necessary 

The  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Wise,  Tnbbi  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
Madison  Avenue  Synagogue,  New  York  further  guaranteed  by  a  true  concert  of 
City,  and  secretary  of  the  second  annui^l  the  European  powers.  Dr.  Heral,  in  con- 
congress  of  Zionists  in  liaslc  in  IBllS,  vincing  fashion,  urged  the  wisdom  of 
commented  as  follows  on  the  work  then  Zionism,  in  so  far  as  it  was  calculated  to 
nccomplished ;  put  an  end  to  the  conflicting  interests  of 

"  The  first  congress  was  held  exactly  a  the  European  nations  at  present  contend- 

year  ago,  upon  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Thco-  ing  for  supremacy  in  the  Holy  Land, 
doro   Herrf.   a   gifted    man    of    letters   of        "  Altliongh   Dr.   Herzl   gave  a  powerful 

Vienna,  who  In  his  book  The  Jnoiah  fltnfc,  impulse  to  the  Zionist  movement,  it  should  J 

has  urged  Zionism  upon  the  Jewish  peo'  he  remeniliered,  as  haa  tieen  well  said,  1 

pie  as   the   solutic"   of   the   Jewish   ques-  Zionism  was   born   when   Israel   was   fln^l 
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expelled  from  Zion.     For  800  years  and  to  be  used  to  further  the  interests  of  the 

more  this  love  of  Zion  has  formed  no  small  cause. 

part  of  the  faith  and  aspirations  of  the  *'  Zionism,  however,  aims  to  be  worthily 
Jewish  people,  notably  in  the  second  cen-  representative  of  all  the  Jews  by  pro- 
tury  of  the  present  era,  and,  as  a  result,  claiming  itself  law  abiding,  and  in  the 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  some  light  of  such  principles  all  further  in- 
Jewish  heroes,  whose  spirit  was  mightier  filtration  of  foreign  Jews  into  Palestine 
than  their  flesh,  to  wrest  Judea  from  the  and  Syria  will  be  frowned  upon  in  every 
hands  of  the  Roman  victors.  The  love  of  way  and  hindered  until  all  legal  restric- 
Zion  on  the  part  of  "  Jewish  dreamers  "  tions  which  at  present  bar  the  way  of  the 
translated  itself  into  action.  All  such  immigrant  Jew  into  the  Holy  Land  shall 
endeavors,  however  courageously  planned  have  been  formally  and  finally  removed  by 
and  even  nobly  executed,  have  been  in  Ottoman  decree, 
vain.  "  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  for 

**  Singularly  enough,  it  remained  for  the  the  present,  greater  than  the  mere  facts, 
nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  much-  however  great,  which  are  to  be  chronicled, 
boasted  enlightenment  and  wide  •  spread  is  the  tremendous  influence  upon  Jews  of 
spirit  of  toleration,  to  force  upon  the  Jew-  every  land  which  Zionism  exerts  among 
ish  nation,  if  not  the  motifs  the  necessity  them.  Even  the  sternest  critics  must  al- 
for  looking  back  with  eager  longing  upon  low  that  Zionism  has  already  brought  back 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  owing  to  the  con-  within  the  ranks  of  Judaism  hosts,  aye, 
stant  persecution  to  which  the  house  of  even  multitudes,  of  gifted,  forceful  men 
Israel  has  been  subjected  in  renewed  meas-  and  women,  drawn  from  every  rank  and 
ure  and  with  redoubled  violence  during  the  circle  of  condition  of  Jewish  life,  who 
last  score  of  years.  Nevertheless,  as  if  in  heretofore  have  held  aloof  from  all  touch 
answer  to  the  protest  of  a  distinguished  with  the  Jewish  body  politic.  And,  in  the 
Anglo-Jewish  leader.  Dr.  Herzl  maintained  end,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  as  is  so 
in  his  remarkable  words  incident  to  the  stoutly  held,  that  many  Zionists  have  re- 
closing  of  the  congress,  with  calmness  and  turned  to  Judaism  only  by  way  of  Zion- 
dignity,  that  Zionism  was  not  merely  a  ism,  wherefore  the  greater  is  the  victory, 
sad  necessity,  but  a  glorious  ideal — a  sad  for,  as  said  by  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  'Zion- 
necessity,  for  how  few  are  the  lands  in  ism  is  Judaism,  and  Judaism  is  unthink- 
which  the  Hebrews  are  permitted  to  dwell  able  without  Zionism.' " 
in  peace  and  concord  by  the  side  of  their  Tlie  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
fellow-men,  and  a  glorious  ideal,  because  Federation  of  American  Zionists  was  held 
Zionism  held  forth  a  promise  of  a  higher,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  June  lG-17,  1901. 
larger  development  of  the  intellectual  and  In  his  annual  report  President  Richard 
spiritual  capabilities  inherent  within  the  Gotthiel  said: 
Hebrew  race.  "  We  are  now  reaping  the  harvest,  in 

"  No  less  than  250,000  Jews  have  within  many  cases  a  hard  harvest,  sown  by  the 
two  years  formally  and  actively  identified  disorganization  which  has  been  produced 
themselves  with  the  Zionist  movement,  by  want  of  common  purpose,  and  by  our 
as  is  best  evidenced  by  the  payment  of  the  having  lived  under  so  many  civilizations. 
'  shekel,'  which  is  the  annual  levy  imposed  The  ultra-democratic  spirit  that  saved 
upon  the  Zionists  for  the  support  of  the  the  Jew  in  former  times  may  work  his 
work.  Such  number,  however,  represents  ruin  to-day,  now  tkat  organization  and 
at  least  1,000,000  or  1,500,000  of  Jews,  combination  are  the  keynotes  of  the 
seeing  that  such  contributions  are  gather-  economic  development  of  our  time.  That 
cd  mainly  from  heads  of  Jewish  families,  the  change  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  goodly  in  number,  wrench  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny,  but 
as  the  world  well  knows.  In  the  second  we  must  meet  the  difliculty  in  the  only 
place,  the  congress  not  merely  authorized,  way  that  such  difficulty  can  be  met,  with 
but  actually  established  a  bank,  to  be  steadfast  heart  and  the  beacon-light  of  our 
known  as  the  Jewish  Ck>lonial  Bank,  goal  steadily  before  our  eyes, 
which  will  have  a  preliminary  capital-  "  We  must  do  away  with  the  individual- 
ization of  50,000,000  francs,  such  money  ism  that  has  almost  become  our  second 
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ire,  we  muet  Itarn  to  o\kj  ns  well  ss 
'ule.     Our  Zionist  organization,  while 
B  built  Upon  a  solid  fouodation  and  reared 


of  parts  lliat  closely  fit  o 
IB   still   deniocrntic 


r)  the  other, 
I   the  bent 


of  the  word.    The  agsertion  of  JewiBh 
for    the    purpose    of 
grenler    gain    or    more    extended    power, 
hut  with   the   end   in   view  of  making  i 
better  r  '  '  " 

become  Jews,  ought  to  Ite  at  the  bottom  \ 
of  alt  our  work." 

Secretary   Isador   D.   Morrison   eaid    in  I 
his  report: 

"  This    has    been    the   most    prosperoua  1 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Zionist  t 
ment.     The  gains  have  been   large,  and 
there   are   now    151   organixationa   spread 
over  twenty-seven  States  and   eighly-n" 
eities.    ineliidlnf;    Manila    in    the    Philip- 
pines.    These  are  all  rouipact  bodies 
lire  nil  working  for  a  common  awakening  1 
of    Jewish    seotinient    and    national    i 


ZI0NITB8— ZOLLICOFFEB 


'e  American  JewH  who  ha^e 
the  good  fortune  to  be  citizena  of  a  land 
of  freedom  and  equal  righta,  have  at  laat 
come  to  realize  that  our  brethren  living 
in  lands  of  darknese  and  persecution  are 
kinanieR  bound  to  us  by  a  common  history, 
religion,  and  literature;  and  while  we  will 
always  remain  loyal  citizens  of  this  be- 
loved countrj  of  ours,  we  must  and  will 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  our  brethren 
across  the  sea." 
Zlonlt«s.    See   Down,  John  Alexan- 

ZlpaiBgl,  or  dpang^,  the  island  of 
Japan  described  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Vene- 
tian traveller,  who  visited  China  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  described  Zi- 
pangi  as  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  island 
in  the  Baetern  Bcae,  1,500  miles  from 
land.  Columbus  and  other  early  navi- 
gators made  diligent  search   for   it.     See 

Zoarltel,  a  communistic  society,  the 
l^al  title  of  which  is  The  Separated  So- 
ciety of  Zoa.  The  Zoarites  came  to  Phils- 
delphJH  from  that  hotbed  of  religious  dis- 
content, Wflrtemburg,  Germany,  in  1817, 
finding  welcome  among  the  Quakers,  who 
furnished  them  funds  to  migrate  the  fol- 
lowing spring  to  Ohio,  where  they  pur- 
chased 6,000  acres  of  land.  At  first  there 
was  no  intention  of  a  communistic  settle- 
ment. Time  revealed,  however,  that  they 
were  unequal  in  age,  strength,  experi- 
ence, and  enterprise.  The  leaders  saw 
that  the  undertaking  would  fail  unless  it 
was  established  upon  a  different  basis.  A 
cotnmunity  of  goods  and  efforts  was  in 
consequence  effected. 

The  community  was  governed  solely  by 
three  trustees,  who  had  unlimited  power. 
They  appointed  each  member  to  his  special 
work,  but  never  without  consulting  his 
personal  inclination.  Aside  from  the 
trustees,  there  was  an  agent-general,  who 
controlled  the  society's  dealings  with  the 
outside  world.  This  office  was  held  by 
Joseph  Btumeler  ( Anglicized  BimSler ) , 
founder  of  the  Zoarites  and  a  born  leader 
of  men,  until  his  death  in  1853,  after  which 
it  remained  vacant.  Bimelcr  was  prac- 
tically king,  and  his  house  is  known  to 
this  day  as  the  "  king's  palace."  Thither 
came  each  family  twice  a  week  to  receive 
food,  clothing,  and  housekeeping  goods. 
No  account  of  the  distribution  was  kept 


Kach  person  was  permitted  two  suits  of 
clothes  a  year.  Each  selected  his  or  her 
material.  There  were  the  village  tailor, 
dressmaker,  and  shoemaker,  and  all  fol- 
lowed the  same  mode.  Until  recent  date 
they  spun  and  wove  their  own  materials, 
tanned  leather  for  their  shoeB,and  supplied 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  community,  but 
also  a  large  outside  market  with  stoves, 
tiles,  and  other  productions.  They  bod 
no  literary  or  artistic  taste,  and  ability 
to  make  music  of  a  commonplace  order 
was  the  only  talent  apparent,  but  their 
religion  forbade  dancing.  Their  morality 
was  unimpeachable.  Asked  why  so  moral 
a  community  maintained  a  prison,  they 
replied,  "  For  the  accommodation  of  viai- 

Celibacy  was  advocated  by  the  Zoar- 
ites until  Joseph  BimSler  succumbed  to 
the  charms  of  a  village  maid.  Then  mar- 
riage became  honorable  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  society  was  dissolved  in  1899, 
each  of  the  130  members  receiving  (5,000. 
One-half  have  gone  to  Minnesota,  where 
the     leaders     purchased     0,000     acres     of 

ZoUlcoffer,  Fbi.ix  Kirk,  military  offi- 
cer; born  in  Maury  county,  Tenn.,  May 
19,   1812;   was   a   printer   and   newspaper 


ZOOK— ZUfil   IHDIAiro 

pablish^r  st  Paris,  Tenn.  In  1841  he  ftrat  regiment  of  ZouavM  wm  that  ot 
edited  the  Nashville  Banner,  the  leading  Colonel  Ellsworth  —  "New  York  Pira 
Whig   paper   in   the   State,   and   in    1835    Zouavea."    Some  were  more  pictureaque  in 

was  chosen  State  printer.  He  was  comp- 
troller of  the  State  treasury  from  1845 
to  1840,  and  State  Senator  in  1849.  From 
1B53  to  1859  he  was  in  Congroas,  and  a. 
persistent  advocate  of  State  supremacy, 
and  in  1861  was  a  member  of  the  peace 
conference.  Then  he  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  army,  taking 
command  of  east  Tennessee.  In  a  battle 
at  Camp  Wild-eat,  in  Kentucky,  Oct.  21, 
1861,  he  was  defeated  by  General  Schoepf. 
He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring, 
Jan.  ID,  1662. 

Zook,  Samuel  KoaciuzKO,  military  of- 
ficer; born  in  Pennsylvania  about  1823; 
was  a  telegraph  operator,  and  made  some 
important  diHCOveries  in  the  science  of 
electricity.  After  1848  he  resided  in  New 
York  City,  and  when  the  Civil  War  be- 
gan he  became  colonel  of  the  6th  New 
York  State  militia,  and  hastened  to  the 
army  gathering  around  Washington.  He 
was  military  governor  ot  Annapolis  a 
while,  when  he  returned,  raised  the  57th 
New  York  Volunteers,  and  did  gallant 
service  on  the  peninsula,  where  he 
ally  commanded  a  brigade.  On  Nov.  29,  • 
1B62,  he  was  made  brigadier -general,  and  ^ez. 
distinguished  himself  at  Chaneellorsville  Zubley,  John  Joachim,  clergymao; 
and  Gettysburg,  and  was  killed  in  the  lat-  l>orn  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Aug.  27, 
ter  battle,  July  2,  1863.  1724;   ordnined   in   1744;   took   charge   of 

Zouaves,  the  name  originally  adopted  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Sa- 
by  a  body  of  French  infantry,  who  took  it  vannah  in  17111).  preaching  in  English,  Ger- 
from  ;i  tribe  in  Aljiciia.  whose  fighting  man,  ninl  French;  was  nn  active  patriot 
men  have  been  noted  throufjliont  nortln'in  at  Ihe  Iwginning  of  the  Revolution;  wag 
Africa  for  generations.  A  body  of  thcKO  in  the  Gi>orf.'ia  Provincial  Congress  and 
troops  were  incorporated  with  the  French  Ihe  Continenlal  Congress  in  1775.  He 
army.  After  1840  the  Zouaves  were  nil  oi)])o-ed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
native  Frenchmen.  In  the  Crimean  War  and  after  it  was  adopted  he  suddenly  left 
they  were  the  flitc  of  the  French  infantry.  Congrc.^is.  relnrncd  to  Georgia,  took  sides 
They  retained  the  piclnresqno  contume  of    with  the  crown,  and  having  been  accused 


costume,  more  nearly  imitating  the  Afri- 
I   Zouaves,   with   bagging  trousers  and 


■  African  Zouaves,  and  their  peeulii 
diKcipline.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a 
loose  jacket  and  waistcoat  of  dark-blue 
cloth,  red  Turkish  trousers,  reil  fez  with 
yellow  tassel,  green  turban,  sky-blue  snsh, 
yellow  leatlier  leggings,  and  white  gaiters. 
At  Ihe  beginning  of  the  American  Civil 
volunteer  regiments  were  utii- 


bnt 


Le<l   I 


wliicb  1 


treasonable    correspondence    with    the 

yal   governor,    be   concealed    himself   to 

old    popular    resentment.      He    died    in 

ivannnh.  Ga„  July  23,  1781. 

Zuiii  Indians,  a  North  American  fam- 

lers.    il.*',   occupying  the   western   part  of   New 

■ivjl    Mexico;    di«covcre<l    by    Fray    Marcos    de 

utii-    Xi/a  in  l.l^^ :  and  shown  by  the  late  Fhank 

liil:     Hamilton  Ccsitimi  (i,.  i-.')  to  be  the  most 

lieu-    iiitciestJTi!:   body   of   Indiana   now   on   the 

igcd    American    continent.     They    were    named 

The    by  their  discoverer  "  the  people  ot  Cibola," 
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seven  cities,  that  Pray 
MarcuE  discovered  in 
1531).  lie  was  killed 
b;  its  inhabitutils,  but 
the  monk  who  ai^com- 
pauied  liim  eseapni, 
and  from  his  pen  came 
the  Urst  atcoont  uf  the 
ZiiQis,  n  nHrmtive  tliat 
was  ailarged  and  em- 
be  II  islied  by  Bubsrqui-'iit 
travellers.  Frank  H. 
CuHhin];  speut  eeveral 
yi'ars  oinong  them, 
was  ado])te<l  by  them, 
and  guvr  to  the  world 
the  mofit  accurate  ac- 
fit   of   tlieir   hiBtory 


1  that  > 
scBBfU.  The  other  cities 
n-ere  Uawikuh,  aiil>- 
dued  by  Coronudo  in 
1540;  Tn.aifalone, 
which  Hoon  afterwnrds 
submitted  to  him: 
Kwakina,  the  most 
weslerl;  of  the  clticn, 
which  was  abandoned 
between  1M2  and  ISSOi 


Ha 


and 


from   which 

the   ZufiiB   were   driven    . 

by   tiie   Apnchei   i 
A  <Di>t  iKDu!!,  Navajna    between    1509  ] 

and    1880;    and   Uawi- 
and  they  originally  had  seven  pueblos,  the   kuhwae,   which   was   similarly   abandoned'J 
"seven  cities  of  Cilx>la."     As  far  back  as    in   IGT2.     A   graphic   description   of   Ihivl 
1540.    when    the    advance    of    Coronado's    ancient   people  and   their  curious   habito*  g 
army   reached    that    reftion,    these    towns    tions  was  published  in  Harper's  MagaeiHt 
were    in     ruins     and     deserlid.      It     was    nnder    the    title    of    The    Father   of    th 
Kinkime,    the     moat    easlrrly     of    thcHe    Pueblot,  in  June,  1882. 
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